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TO THE MEMORY OF MY BROTHER 


FRANCIS GEORGE FOWLER, M.A. Cantab. 

WHO SHARED WITH ME THE PLANNING OF THIS BOOK, 
BUT DID NOT LIVE TO SHARE THE WRITING. 

I think of it as it should have been^ with its prolixities 
docked^ its dullnesses enlivened^ its fads eliminated, its 
truths multiplied. He had a nimbler wit, a better sense of 
proportion, and a more open mind, than his twelve-year- 
older partner ; and it is matter of regret that we had 
not, at a certain point, arranged our undertakings other¬ 
wise than we did. 

In igil we started work simultaneously on The Pocket 
Oxford Dictionary and this book ; living close tcgeiher, 
we could, and did, compare notes ; but each was to get 
one book into shape by ivriting its first quarter or half; 
and so much only had been done before the war. The one 
in which, as the less mechanical, his ideas and contrdhu- 
tions zuould have had much the greater value had been 
assigned, by ill chance, to me. In igi8 he died, aged 47y 
of tuberculosis contracted during service with the B.E.F. 
in igi5—i6. 

The present hook accordingly contains none of his actual 
writing ; but, having been designed in consultation with 
him, it is the last fruit of a partnership that began in IQOJ 
zuith our translation of Lucian. 


H. W. F. 
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KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 

VOWELS 

a, e i o u oc) {mate, mete, mite, mote, mute, moot) 
a f i 6 u CK) (rack', reck, rick, rock, ruck, rook) 
a c* i o u oo = u or a, do or (k>, &.c. 

a € i o u ar cr or These italic letters stand for light vague 
s(ninds (stigma, silent, cousin, contain, 
submit, beggar, prrtiLin, motor), 
af ci It dr ur (marc, mere, mire, more, i7iure) 
ar cr or (jnirt, peri, port) 

ah aw oi oor ow owr (bah, bawl, boil, boor, brow, bower) 
CONSONANTS 

ol which the value needs defining 

eh (child, each : not as in chaos, champagne, loch) 
dh (dhat, mu'dher, =///«/, rrudher) 
ill gentle) 

j (jiij judge) 

ng (singer : not as in finger, ginger) 
ngg (iVnggfr ^finger) 

8 (sa\vs = 6rtU(r : not as in laws) 
th (thinketh : not as in this, smooth) 
zh (rddzl), vi'zhn, rowgr, vision) 

For h, r, w, in ah, ar &c., o\v, owr, see Vowels 




LIST OF 

GENERAL ARTICLES 


as distinguished from those on individual words. In the 
dietionary, the titles of most such articles are printed in 
small capitals. Those of which the titles are bracketed in this 
list contain only cross references to others in which their 
subjects are dealt with. A few individual words such as and, 
do, each, that, important rather as framework than for them¬ 
selves, are also included ; the articles upon these, dealing with 
points of grammar or idiom that arise every day, are in effect 
of the general kind ; but they are here distinguished from the 
others by italics (as, not As). 


a, an 
A-, an- 
-able, -ibie 

Absolute construction 
Absolute posscssives 
(Adverbs) 

Ai, (E 
-ae, -as 
-(al)ist 
-al nouns 
Analogy 
and 

Anti-Saxonism 

any 

(Apostrophe) 

Arch, arche-, archi- 
Archaisra 
are, is 
as 

-atable 

Avoidance of the obvi¬ 
ous 

Back-formation 
Barbarisms 
Battered ornaments 
-b-, -bb- 
be 

better 

between 

Bi- 

(-ble) 

both 

but 


By, bye, by- 

(annibalisrn 

(Careless repetition) 

case 

Cases 

Cast-iron idiom 
-e-, -ek- 
-ce, -cy 

Centenary &c. 

Centi-, hecto- 

-eephalic, -cephalous 

-ciation 

claim 

Co- 

Col-, com-, con- 

Collectives 

(Colon) 

(Com-) 

(Comma) 
(Comparatives) 
Coinfiound preposi¬ 
tions &c. 
connexion 
course 

Curtailed words 

dare 

(Dash) 

-d-, -dd- 

Deca-, deci- 

Diacresis 

Didacticism 

different 

Differentiation 


Dipbth- 

do 

Double case 

Double construction 

Double passives 

daubtiful) 

ary 

due 

each 

-td &'d 
-edly 
e.g. 
either 

Elegant variation 

Ellipsis 

else 

Em- & im- 
-en adjectives 
(En- & in-) 
enough 

Enumeration forms 
-cn verbs from adjec¬ 
tives 
equally as 
-er & -est 
-er & -or 

(-est in superlatives) 

etc. 

even 

ever 

every one 
(Ex-) 

(Exclamation mark) 
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LIST OF GENERAL ARTICLES 


-ox, -ix 

-cy & -y in adjectives 
-ey, -ie, -y, in diminu¬ 
tives 

Facetious formations 

fact 

fail 

False emphasis 
False quantity 
False scent 


Feminine designations 

Fetislies 

few 

-tied 

find 

foIlfKV 

for 

Foreign clanger 
For-, fore- 
Fonnal words 
Freneh words 
Friday 
-fill 

(Full stop) 

FiLsed partic’iple 

Gallicisms 

Generic names &e, 

Genteclisrn 

Gerund 

-g-, -gg- 

Grand eompoimds 
Greek g 

irackneved phrases 

had 

h(Uf 

Hanging-up 

hardly 

have 

Haziness 

he 

help 

his 

h(m. 

hope 

funvever 

Hybrid derivatives 

Hyjihens 

-i 

(-ible) 

(-ic) 

-ic(al) 

-ics 
i. e. 


if when 
illiteracies 
Illogicalities 
Im- 

-in & -ine 
In- & un- 
innsynuch as 
Ineompatibles 
Incongruous vocabu¬ 
lary 

Indirect question 
(-ine) 

(Infinitive) 

-ing 

in order that 
in so far 
iji that 
into 

Intransitive p. p. 
Inversion 

(Inverted commas) 
i -ion & -ment 
1 -ion Sc -ness 
' Irrelevant allusion 

' is 

-ise) (-ize 
I -ism & -ity 
I -ist, -alist, &(\ 
it 

\ Italian sounds 
ltali(‘s 
its 

-ize, -ise 

jargon 

.Tingles 

jndg{e)rv,en1 <Src. 

just 

hind 

i 

last 

; Latin plurals 
' -latry 
I latter 
j lay & lie 

I L<‘gerdc*main with two 
I sense's 
: less 
1 -less 
lest 

I Lc'ttc r forms 
! (-lier) 

I like 
I -like 
1 -lily 

Litemry critics’ words 


Literary words 
-lived 
- 11 -, - 1 - 

Long variants 
lord 

Love of the long word 
In 

-*y 

Malaprops 

Mannerisms 

me 

means 

-ment 

Mc'taphor 

(-meter) 

million 

Misapprehensions 

Mis]>rints 

Misquotat ion 

-m-, -mm- 

moral{c) 

more 

-most 

ynneh 

mulatto 

Muses 

Mute e 

need 

Needless variants 
Negative' & afiirmative 
in parallel clauses 
Nc'gatives 
neither 
(-ness) 
never so 
nejrt 

-n-, -nn- 
no 
nor 
not 

Noun & adjective ac¬ 
cent 

Noun & ve rb accent 

Novi'h'se 

Novelty-hunting 

NuiuIkt 

-o- 

Object-sfiuniing 
(O, re, e) 

-o(e)s 

(Ornissiein of it) 

-on 

once 

one 






LIST OF GENERAL ARTICLES 


vii 


(One word or two) 

only 

onto 

or 

-or 

other 

otherwise 

ought 

our 

-our & -or 

-our- & -or- 

Oiit of tfie frying-pan 

Overzeal 

pace 

Pairs & snares 
Parallel-sentence dan¬ 
gers 

Parenthesis 
Participles 
Passive disturbances 
Pedantic humour 
Pedantry 
Perfect infinitive 
Period in abbrevia¬ 
tions 

Periphrasis 
per pro{c). 

Person 

Personification, nouns 
of multitude, meto¬ 
nymy 
-phil(e) 

Phonetics 
Pleonasm 
Plural anomalies 
Poeticisms 
Polysyllabic humour 
Pom {)Osi tics 
Popularized tochnical- 
ities 

Position of adverb/. 
Positive word> 
Possessive puzzles 
possible 


prcfer{ablc) 

Prep^>sition at end 
Presumptuous word- 
formation 

Pride of knowledge 

probable 

Pronouns 

Pronunciation 

provided 


Ps- 

Pt- 

Purism 

qua 

Quasi-adverbs 
Quotation 
(Quotation marks) 
rather 
re 

Re(-) 

-re & -er 
Recessive accent 
regard 

rclation(ship) 
(Relative pronouns) 
Repetition of words 
replace 
resort 

rcspective{ly) 

Retro- 

reverend 

Revivals 

Rhvdlim 

-r-,"-rr- 

’s 

said 

sake 

same 

Sanat-, sanit- 
savCy conj, 

Saxonisin 

scarcely 

scilicet 

Self- 

Semi- 

(Semicolon) 

Sentence 

Sequence of tenses 

shall & will 

sic 

Side-slip 

Simile & metaphor 
’s incongruous 
Singular -s 
sir 

Slipshod extension 
so 

Sobriquets 

some 

-some 

sort 

Spelling points 
Split infinitive 
(Split verbs) 

-ss- 


(-)stich 
Stock pathos 
Stops 

Sturdy indefensibles 

Subjunctives 

substitute 

such 

Super- 

Sui>erfluous words 
Superiority 
Superlatives 
Superstitions 
I Swapping horses 
1 Synonyms 
I -t & -ed 

1 Tautology 
' Tcclinicai tenns 
' (Tenses) 

; than 
1 -th & -dh 
j that adj. & adv. 

I that conj. 

' that rcl. pron. 

I the 
1 their 
I therefor 
i therefore 
i they 

' -th nouns 
I those 
j though 
thus 
-tion 
Titles 
to 
too 

Trailers 

-trix 

True & false etymology 
-t-, -tt- 

1 Twopence coloured 
I -ty & -ness 
1 -ular 
i -um 
Un- 

Unattached participles 
Unequal yokefellows 
Unidiomatic -ly 
unique 

unless dr until 

unthinkable 

us 

-us 

(Variation) 

various 




LIST OF GENERAL ARTICLES 


ve(d), -vcs 
/erbs in -ie, -y, -ye 
Vers libre) 

)ery 

yice prep. & pref. 
’jiew 

uiz, sc(i7)., i.e. 
Vof^ie-words 
Vulgarization 
Walled-up object 
Wardour Street 
-ward(s) 
we 
Wh- 


whai 

whatever 

Where compounds 
which 

which) {that) {who 
which with and or but 
while 

who & whom 
whoever 
whose 
willy vb 
-wise, -ways 
without 

Word - pat ronage 


Working & stylish 
words 

Worn-out humour 
worth) (worth while 
(would) 
write 

-X as French plural 
-xion, -xive 


yet 

(yours) 

-Z-, -LL- 


ABBREVIATIONS, SYMBOLS, ETC. 


a., adjective 

aa., adjectives 

adj., adjective 

adv., adverb 

advd, adverbial 

ar^h., arcluuc 

A.V., Authorized \'cr- 

SlOIl 

0., century 

ee., centuries 

ct. ( — confer), eorn{)are 

conj., eonjunction 

dim., diinmutive 

Di|)l., Diplomacy 

D, N.IL, Dictionary of 
National Biograjjhy 

E, English 

e.g. i= cxewph gratia), 
ibr instance 
ellipt., elliptical 
Unc. Bril., Encyclopae¬ 
dia Britaiinica 

F, French 
Gk, Greek 
Gram., Grammar 

i. e. { = id esi), that is 
indie., indicative 
ind. obj,, indirect objee 

Small capitals refer 
information. 


lilt., interjection 
L, Latin 
Lit., Literature 
lit., literally 
Log., Logic 
,M.s., manuscript 
MSS., manuscripts 
n., noun 
nil., nouns 
obj., object 

OED, Oxford English 
Dictionary 
opj)., as opposed to 
Palaeogr., Palaeograjiby 
part., participle present 
pers., jHTsoii 
pi., plural 

p.p.. past or pa.ssi VC par¬ 
ti cijile 

pr., pronounce 
pref., prefix 
prep., preposition 
pron., pronoun 
|)ron., pronounce 
l*ros., Prosody 
refl., rellcxive 
rcl., relativ'e 
t Khct.. Rhetoric 

the reader to the article 


Revised Version 
s.t. {'—sub jinetn), near 
' the end 
! sing., singular 
S.P.E., ('['raids of the) 
SocjctN for ibie Eng¬ 
lish 

subj.. subjunctive 
, sut., suthx 

I’.K., United King¬ 
dom 

l\S., United States of 
America 
usu., usually 

V., vb, veil) 
var., variant 
vol., volume 
wd, word 

i &L, and 
1 Ac., et cetera 
I )f, placed between words 
to be compared 
/, placed between sep¬ 
arate quotations 
[J, containing words that 
are not part of the 
quotation 

so indicated, for further 



A Dictionary of 
ENGLISH USAGE 


a, an. 1. A is used before all con¬ 
sonants except silent 1) {a histortf, an 
hour) ; an ^vas formerly usual bef<jre 
an unaccented syllable beamnin" 
with h (an hhioncal n'ork), but now 
that the h in such words is [iro- 
nouneed the distinction lias become 
pedantic, & a historical should be said 
A: written ; similarly an humble is 
now meanin"less & undesirable. .1 
is now usual also befori* \-owels pre¬ 
ceded in fact thuuffh not in appear¬ 
ance by the sound of y or w (a unit, 
a eulogii, a one). 

2. The combinations of a with few 
& manij are a matter of arbitrary but 
established usajje : a few, a great 
many, a good many, are idiomatic, 
but a 7?iany, a good few, are now illit¬ 
erate or facetious or eollocjuial : a 
very few is yiermissible (in the scuise 
sonied houirli-not -at-all-many,v\ here- 
as x'cry few means not-at-all-many- 
thoiigii-some), but an extremely fexe 
is not ; sec f'kw. 

3. A, an, follow instead of preeed- 
inj^ the adjectives many, such, A: what 
(many an artist, such a task, xehat an 
infernal bore !) : they also follow any 
adjective ])reccdcd by as or hoxc (I 
am as good a man as he ; knew' how 
great a labour he had xindertakeii), 
usually any adjective preceded by 
so (so resolute an attempt described 
success ; a so resolute attcmjd is also 
En^^lish, but suggests affectation), & 
often any adjective preceded by too 
(too exact an, or a too exact, adherence 
to instructions). Th(‘ late position 
should not be adopted wdtii other 
words than as, how\ so, too ; c.g., in 
}Vhich was quite sufficient an indica¬ 
tion/Can anyone choose more glorious 

1351 


an exit ?/ Have before them far more 
brilliant a future/, the normal order 
(a quite or quite a sufficient, a more 
glorious, a far more brilliant) is also 
the rifjht one. 

4. A. an, arc sometimes ungram¬ 
matically inserted, especially after 
no adj., to do over again work that 
lias already b<‘en done ; so in So 
more signal a defeat was eiw.r inflicted 
(no = not a ; with this ungramma¬ 
tical use of. the merely dl-advised 
arrangement m Suffered no less signal 
a dejeat, wiierc no is an adverb A: a 
should precede it as laid down in 3 
above). 'J'hr dcfindant was no other 
a person than Mr Benjamin Disraeli 
(no other = nni another) Gliinmer- 
ings of such a royally suggested en)en 
when not royally edited an institution 
are to be traced (even . . . edited being 
parenthetic, we get such a royally 
suggested an institution). 

a-, an-, not or without, should be 
pretixed only to Greek stems ; of 
such eom[)ounds llicre are some 
hundreds, \Nheieas Latin-stemmed 
uords having any currency even m 
scientilie use do not perhaps exceed 
four. There are the botanical aeap- 
sular A: acaulous, the biologieul 
asexual, & the literary amoral. The 
last, being literary, is inexcusable, Ac 
non-moral should be used instead. 
The other thn^e should not bt 
treated as precedents for futuri 
word-making. 

abandon, n., abattoir. See Frencb 

WORDS. 

abbreviate, abdicate, make abbrevi- 
able, abdicablf : see -able 1. 
abdomen. Pronounce abdo men. 



ABETTER 


•ABLE, 2 


abetter, -or. See -or. 

Abigail. See Sobriquets. 
abjection, abjectness. Sec -ion & 

-NESS. 

ablatively, ablativally, &c. Adverbs 
from the names of grammatical cases 
arc best formed in -ively. There is 
no doubt about the names used in 
modern English grammar ; every¬ 
one would say subjectively, objec¬ 
tively, & possessively. And, though 
the Latin case-names have adjec¬ 
tives in -ival, as datival, it w’ill be 
admitted that ‘ used vocativally ’ 
at any rate is IiardJy tolerable, that 
none of the forms in -ively is very 
objectionable, & that it is worth 
■while to secure eonsislcncy. The 
adjectives, then, should be nomina¬ 
tival, vocatival, accusatwal, genitival, 
datival, ablatival, subjective, objective, 
& possessive (though the attributive 
use of the noun, as in the genitive 
termination, must still be common), 
& the adverbs nominatively &c., 
subjectively Siv. 

-ABLE, -IBLE, &c. 1. Normal use 

of -able as living suflix. 2. -able 
other -ble forms. 8. Negative forms 
of adjectives in -ble. 4. -ble words of 
exceptional form or sense. 

1. Normal use of -able as living 
suffix. The suffix -able is a living 
one, & may be appended to any 
transitive verb to make an adjective 
with the sense able, or liable, or 
allowed, or worthy, or requiring, or 

hound, to be - ed. If the verb ends 

in mute -e, this is dropped except 
after soft e or g {usable, likable, 
dyable, pronounceable, manageable, 
bridgeable). Verbs ending in -y pre¬ 
ceded by a consonant change y into i 
(justifiable, triable ; but buyable). 
Verbs with the Latin-derived ending 
-ate that have established adjectives 
drop the -ate (demonstrable, abomin¬ 
able, alienable, appreciable, calculable, 
expiable, execrable, &e.) ; <& nonce- 
adjectives from such verbs should 
be similarly formed (aecumulablc, 
adulierable, educable, confiscaole, sat¬ 
urable, &c.) except when the verb is 
disyllabic (dictatublc, ereatable, cas- 


tratable, crematable, locatable; not 
dictable &c. on the analogy of plac¬ 
able or probable) ; but see also 
-ATABLE ; administer & register 
form similarly administrable & regis¬ 
trable, No verbs in -ble, -cle, -die, 
'klc, -pic, -sic, -tic, -zle, have 
establislied adjectives in -able ; but 
adjectives made for the nonce from 
them should drop the -c (bajjlable, 
hustlablc, muzzlablc, &c.). 

Nonce-adjcctives in -able may be 
formed even from those verbs whose 
established represent at iv’^cs arc in the 
list of words in -iblc &c. given in 2, 
especially when the established word 
has to some extent lost the verbal or 
contracted a special sense. Thus a 
mistake may be called uncorrcctablc, 
because incorrigible has become 
ethical in sense ; solvable may be 
preferred because soluble has entered 
into an alliance with dissolve ; & 
destroyablc by dynamite may seem 
less pedantic tiian destructible by 
because destructible tends to be 
jiurely adjectival. 

2. -able other -])le forms. The 
following list (to which are to be 
added the negative or positive forms 
made by adding or omitting in-, un-, 
non-) is intended to include all the 
existing -ble adjectives other than 
those in -able ; words not found in 
it should be spelt with -able ; Sc for 
the italicized words, though tluy 
exist, it is recommended to sub¬ 
stitute the aeeomjianying form in 
-able. It may be observed that there 
is only one word in the list, gullibh, 
of which the stem is not ultimately 
Latin ; but the form, which should 
have been gullable, may perhajis be 
thought too firmly established to be 
meddled with ; & the same plea may 
prevent the rejection of such words 
as conductihle, distensible, & refrangi¬ 
ble, which, though it is a pity they 
were not originally made of the more 
easily understood & equally legi¬ 
timate -able type (refrangible, which 
should be refringiblc, is actually less 
correct than refraetablc), have at 
least a technical, though hardly a 
general currency. 






-ABLE, 2 8 


List of -hie words not in -able : 
accessible ; adducible ; admissible ; 
apprehensible ; audible ; avertible ; 
coercible ; collapsible^ collapsable ; 
collectible, collectable ; combustible ; 
comestible ; compatible ; compre¬ 
hensible; compressible; conductible, 
conductablc ; connectible, connect¬ 
able ; contemptible ; contractible, con- 
tractable ; convertible ; convincible ; 
corrigible; corruptible; credible; de- 
duciblc ; defeasible; defensible; de¬ 
press! ble ; descendible, descendable; 
destructible ; diffusible, diffusablc ; 
digestible; dirigible; discernible, dis- 
cernable ; disccrptiblc ; discussible, 
discussable; dismissible ; dissoluble; 
distensible, distendable ; divertiblc ; 
divisible; edible; ediieiblc; eligible; 
exeerptible; exhaustible; exigible; 
expansible, expandable; expressible; 
extendible, extensible, extendable ; 
fallible; feasible; feeble; fencible; 
llcxiblc; lorciblc; fungible; fusible; 
gullible, gullable ; horrible ; immis¬ 
cible, uninixable ; impartible (not 
from impart); impassible (not from 
pass); inipcrscnptible; imprescrip¬ 
tible; impressible; incontrovertible; 
indefeasible; indefectible; indelible; 
inducible ; intelligible ; invincible ; 
irascible; irresistible; legible; negli¬ 
gible ; noble ; omissible ; oppres- 
sible ; ostensible; perceptible; per¬ 
fectible, perfeetable ; permissible; per- 
suasible, persuadable; jiervertible; 
plausible ; possible ; prcventible, pre¬ 
ventable ; iiroduciblc ; protrusible, 
protrudablc ; reducible ; reflexiblc, 
refleetablc ; refrangible, refraetable ; 
remissible ; reprehensible ; repres- 
sible; resoluble; responsible; rever¬ 
sible, reversable ; revertible; risible; 
seducible ; sensible ; soluble ; sub¬ 
mersible ; suggestible ; susceptible ; 
suspensible, suspendable ; suppres- i 
sible ; tangible ; terrible ; tradueible ; | 
vendible ; visible ; voluble. 

The principle is that the normal 
form -able should be used when 
there is no objection to it ; there is 
an objection when a word is itself 
well established with -ible &c. in 
general use, & therefore digestahle, 
perceivable, are not to be substituted ! 


-ABLE, 3 


for digestible & perceptible ; there is 
also an objection, though a less 
forcible one, when, though the word 
itself is not established in the -ible 
form, it is one of a set that includes 
an established word in -ible ; thus 
incontrovertible convertible should 
decide the form of avertible, diverti¬ 
blc, pervertible, & revertible ; digesti¬ 
ble, that of suggestible ; in favour of 
adducible, educiblc, inducible, pro¬ 
ducible, seducible, & tradueible, there 
is added to the inlluenee of {ir)re- 
duciblc & deducible a legit imafe 
dislike to the ugly forms in -cable. 
The existence of a single established 
-ible word of a more or less technical 
kind need not be allowed much 
weight ; e.g., fusible docs not 

sulhee to condemn confusable, dif- 
fusable, ref usable, & suff usable. 

3. Negative forms of adjectives in 
-ble. The adjectives in -ble being 
required with especial frequency in 
negative contexts, the question 
often arises whether the negative 
form of any particular word should 
be made with in- or un-; the 
following rules will perhaps be found 
satisfactory : 

(o) Negatives from -ble words other 
than those in -able have in- (or ig-, 
il-, im-, ir-) ; the only exceptions 
are words already beginning with 
the prefix im- or in- {impressible, 
intelligible), & feasible, feeble, plausi¬ 
ble, voluble, all of which take, or 
would take if required in the nega¬ 
tive, un-. 

(6) Negatives from words in -able 
have un- unless they are in the 
following list ; and the un- form is 
recommended for the italicized 
words, though the in- {im-, ir-, &c.) 
form exists. 

Negatives in -able not having un- . 
illimitable ; immeasurable ; immiti¬ 
gable ; immovable; immutable; im¬ 
palpable ; impassable ; impayable 
(the French w’ord; ef. unpayable from 
English pay) ; impeccable ; impene¬ 
trable; imperishable; impermeable; 
imperturbable ; implacable ; im* 
ponderable; impracticable; impreg¬ 
nable ; improbable ; inalienable ; in- 
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alterable \ inappeasable; inappcllable; 
inapplicable ; inappreciable ; inap¬ 
proachable ; incalculable ; incapable; 
incognizable ; incommensurable ; in¬ 
communicable ; incommutable ; in¬ 
comparable ; incomputable ; incon¬ 
ceivable ; incondensable ; incon¬ 
siderable ; inconsolable ; inconsum¬ 
able ; incontestable ; incurable ; in¬ 
decipherable ; indeclinable; indecom¬ 
posable', indefatigable; indefinable; 
indemonstrable ; indescribable ; in¬ 
determinable ; indispensable; indis¬ 
putable ; indistinguishable ; indis- 
tributable ; indomitable; indubitable ; 
uieffable ; inetfaceable ; ineluctable ; 
inequitable; ineradicable; inerrable; 
inescapable ; inestimable ; inevit¬ 
able ; inexcusable ; incxccutable ; in¬ 
exorable ; inexpiable ; inexplicable ; 
inexpugnable; inextinguishable; in¬ 
extricable ; inhospifaille ; inimit¬ 
able ; innavigable ; innumerable ; 
insatiable ; inscrutable ; insepara¬ 
ble ; insuffemble ; insupportable ; 
insurmountable ; interminable ; in¬ 
tolerable ; intractable ; invaluable ; 
invariable ; inviolable ; invulner¬ 
able ; irreclaimable ; irrecognizable ; 
irreconcilable ; irrecoverable ; irre¬ 
cusable ; irredeemable ; irrefrag¬ 
able ; irrefrangible (unrefractable) ; 
irrefutable; irremediable; irremov¬ 
able; irreparable; irreplaceable', ivre- 
proachablc ; irresolvable ; irretriev¬ 
able ; irrevocable. 

4. -ble words of exceptional form 
or sense. The normal formation <fc 
sense of adjectives in -able has been 
explained ml; & adjectives in 
-ible have the same ordinary range 
of sense. There are however large 
numbers of words, & certain usages, 
that do not conform to this simple 
type, & to some of them (a reliable 
man, perishable articles, dutiable 
goods, feedable pasture, an unplay¬ 
able wicket, a carriageable road, an 
actionable offence, a payable mine, 
unwritable paper, & others) exception 
is often taken. The advoeatus 
diaboli who opposes their recogni¬ 
tion has the advantage of an in¬ 
stantly plausible case that can be 
jpnt clearly & concisely : we do not 


rely a man, nor perish articles, nor 
play a wicket ; therefore we have 
no right to call a man unreliable, & 
so with the rest. An answer on the 
same pattern would be that neither 
do we dispense a man, yet our right 
to call him indisfiensablc is not 
questioned. But it is better to go 
on broader lines, sacrificing the 
appearance of precision A: cogency, 
ifc point out that the termination 
-ble has too w'ide a range in regard 
both to formation & to sense, & the 
analogies offered by the -ble words 
are too various & debatable, to 
allow of the application of cut-A:- 
dried rules. The words Ac usages to 
which cxecidion is taken should be 
tested not by the original Latin 
practice, nor by the subsequent 
Frencli practice, nor by the Knghsh 
practice of any particular past 
period, even if any of these were as 
precise as is sometimes supposed, 
i)ut by what inquiry may rev’cal as 
the now current conception of how 
words in -ble are to be formed & 
what they may mean. In dctcr- 
j mining that eonetqilion we cannot 
help allowing the incriminated words 
themselves to count for something ; 
it may seem unfair that r eh able 
should itsi lf have a voice in deciding 
Its own fate ; but it is no more unfair 
than that jiossession should be nine 
points of the law ; the existence of 
the still more modern payable mine, 
playable wichet, unwritable paper, has 
in the same way its value as ev idence; 
the Witness-box is oi)en to the 
jirisoncr. Apart, however, from this 
special proof that the current con¬ 
ception of -ble is elastic, it is easy to 
show that at the present stage of its 
long history Ac varied development 
it could not be rigid. In the hrst 
idaec the original formation Ac mean¬ 
ing of many common v. ords con¬ 
taining it arc obscured by the non- 
exi.stence in English of verbs to 
which they can be nixitly referred 
{affable, amenable, amicable, arable, 
audible, capable, credible, culpable, 
delectable, durable, edible, equable, 
fallible, feasible, feeble, formidable, 
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horrible^ hospitable, impeccable, im¬ 
pregnable, legible, liable, miseralAe, 
mutable, palpable, plausible, possible, 
probable, terrible, visible, & many 
others). Secondly, there are many 
eommcjn words in which the sense of 
-ble either is (as sometimes in Latin), 
or (which is as much to the point) 
seems to be, not passive but active 
(affable, agreeable, amiable, amicable, 
available, capable, changeable, com¬ 
fortable, conformable, conversable, 
delectable, durable, fallible, favourable, 
hospitable, impeccable, irascible, mut¬ 
able, passable, perishable, pleasurable, 
profitable, sociable, stable, suitable, 
susceptible, terrible, variable, v>egetable, 
xdable, voluble, A^r*.). Thirdly, -ble 
is often appended, or (which is as 
much to the {xiint) seems to be 
appended, to nouns instead of to 
verbs (accessible, actionable, available, 
carriageable, changeable, chargeable, 
charitable, clubbable, comfortable, 
companionable, creditable, dutiable, 
equitable, fashionable, favourable, 
forcible, impressionable, Icnorvledge- 
able, laughable, marriageable, miser¬ 
able, objectionable, peaceable, person¬ 
able, pleasurable, jirofUablc, propor¬ 
tionable, reasonable, reputable, re¬ 
sponsible, salable, seasonable, sensible, 
sendceable, sizable, sociable, treason¬ 
able, unexceptionable, valuable, verit¬ 
able, &e.). To take a single example 
in detail, no-onc but a eompelent 
philologist can tell whether reason¬ 
able comes from the verb or the noun 
reason, nor whether its original sense 
was that can be reasoned out, or that 
can reason, or that can be reasoned 
with, or that has reason, or that 
listens to reason, or that is con¬ 
sistent with reason ; the ordinary 
man knows only that it can now 
mean any of these, justifiably 
bases on these & similar facts a 
generous view of the termination’s 
capabilities ; credible meaning for 
him worthy of credence, why should 
not reliable & dependable mean 
worthy of reliance & dependence ? 
durable meaning likely to endure, 
why should not payable tfe perishable 
mean likely to pay & perish ? 


In conclusion, a selection follows of 
words in -ble, some of them estab¬ 
lished & some questionable, that 
illustrate the looser uses of the 
termination ; the paraphrases are 
offered merely by way of accommo¬ 
dating each word to what is taken 
to be tlie current conception of 
-hie :— accountable, liable to account ; 
actionable, liable to an action ; 
ansivernble, bound to answer, an¬ 
swering (a. to expectation) ; ap- 
jrealaJjlc, subject to appeal ; avail¬ 
able, that may avail ; bailable, 
admitting of bail ; carriageable, fit 
for carriages ; chargeable, involving 
charge : eluhhahle, fit for a club ; 
companionable, fit for a companion ; 
conformable, that conforms ; con¬ 
versable, fit for conversing ; custom¬ 
able, liable to customs : demurrable, 
open to demur ; dependable, worthy 
of dependene(‘ ; descendable, subject 
to laws of deseent ; dutiable, liable 
to duty ; frcdable, that will serve 
lor feed ; impressionable, open to 
impressions ; indisjtensable, not ad¬ 
mitting of disjiensation ; know¬ 
ledgeable, liaving or capable of know¬ 
ledge ; laughable, providing a laugh ; 
marriageable, fit for marriiifie : mer¬ 
chantable. fit lor the merchant ; 
objectionable. o]ien to objection ; 
pajfable, likely to pay : peaceable, 
inclined to jieaee : perishable, apt to 
perish personable, having person or 
jiresenee ; jteispirable, permitting 
j>erspiration ; playable, fit for play ; 
jflcasurable, affording pleasure ; 
jtractirablr, adapted for practice ; 
jirofitablr, aflording profit ; propor¬ 
tionable, showing proportion ; re¬ 
liable, worthy of reliance ; rcirrtibie, 
liable to reversion ; risible, adapted 
for laughing ; salable, lit for sale ; 
seasonable, lit for the season ; sizable, 
having size ; skatablc, lit for skating ; 
statutable, aca-ording to statute ; 
tollable, subject to tolls ; uncon¬ 
scionable, not according to con¬ 
science ; unexceptionable, not open 
to exception ; unwritable, not fit for 
writing. 

ablutions. Sec 1*edantic humour. 
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abolishment, abolition. See -ion & | 

-MENT. ' 

aborigines. The word being still 
usually pronounced with a con¬ 
sciousness that it is Latin (i.c. with 
-e/;), the sing, aborighie (-ni) is lelt 
to be anomalous & avoided or dis¬ 
liked ; the adj. aboTiffinal used as a 
noun is the best singular. 

abridg(e)ment. For spelling see 

JUDGEMENT. 

abrogate makes -gable \ sec -able 1. 

absence. For conspicuous by a. 
see Hackneyed phrases. 

absolute. See eu ; &, for the sense 
in grammar, Technicae terms. 

Absolute construction. 1. The 
insertion of a comma between noun 
& partieijile in the absolute use 
is indisputably wrong ; it arises 
from the writer’s or the compositor's 
taking the noun, because it happens 
to stand first, for the subject of the 
main verb ; & it puls the reader to 
the trouble of readjusting, after he 
has formed it, his notion of the 
sentence's structure. The King 
hailing read his speech from the thrones 
their Majesties retired is the right 
form ; but newspaper writing or 
printing is so faulty on the point 
that it would appear nine times out of 
ten as The King, having read his vVre. 

2. The f’ase in this construction is 
the subjective ; e.g. There being no 
clear eiddence asainsl him, d: he (not 
him) denying the charge, ire could do 
nothing. There is little danger of the 
rule’s being broken except where 
a pronoun stands as complement ; 
though no-one would write me being 
the person responsible, the form the 
person responsible being 1 is likely to 
be shrunk from ; me is ungram¬ 
matical & should not be used except 
colloquially ; myself is usually possi¬ 
ble, but not always. The formula 
whom failing ( or in default of him) 
should be cither who failing or 
failing whom ; the justilication of 
failing whom is that failing has., like 
during &c., passed into a preposition, 

& whom failing is a confusion be¬ 
tween the two right forms. 


ABSOLUTE POSSESSIVES 


3. The following example of one 
absolute construction enclosed in 
another is a pretty puzzle for those 
who like such things : To the new 
Greek Note Bulgaria replied by a 
Note which was returned to the Bul¬ 
garian Foreign Minister, Greece, it 
being declared, not wishing to enter 
into any bargaining. It is clear 
enough that that will not do, & that 
it must be changed into {a) it being 
declared that Greece did not wish, or 
(b) Greece not wishing, it was de¬ 
clared, to ; but why will it not 
do ? Because the absolute con¬ 
struction ‘ it being declared ’ cannot, 
like the ‘ it was declared ’ of b, be 
parentlictic, but must be in ad¬ 
verbial relation to the sentence ; 
knowing thnt, we ask what *“ it ’ is, 
<fc (ind that it can only be an antici¬ 
patory it (see IT) (‘(piivalent to ‘ that 
(ireece did not wish ' ; but the 
conseijuent expansion ‘ Greei^e, that 
Greece did not wish being declared, 
not wishing ’ makes nonsense. 

ABSOLUTE POSSESSIVES. Fiider 
this term are included the words 
hers, ours, theirs, & yours, 6: (except 
in the areliaic attributive-ailjeetiv’^e 
use, as thine eyes) mine S: thine. The 
ordinary uses of these need not he 
set forth here. But a mistake is 
often made when two or more 
jiossessiv'es are to he referred to a 
single noun that follows the last of 
them : the absolute word in -s or 
-ne is wrongly used in the earlier 
place(s) instead of the simple posses¬ 
sive. The correct forms arc : your 
<£? our tb his efforts (not yours cb 
ours) ; cither my or your informant 
must have lied (not mine) ; her d' 
his mutual dislike (not hers) ; our 
without your help will not avail (not 
ours). There is no doubt a natural 
temptation to substitute the wrong 
word ; the simple possessive seems 
to pine at separation from its pro¬ 
perty. The true remedy is a change 
of order :— your efforts cb ours cb 
his ; my informant or yours ; our 
help without yours. It is not 
always available, however ; her db 
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his mutual dislike must be left as 
it is. 

absorbedly. Four syllables ; see 

-EDI.Y. 

abstraction, abstractness. See -ion 

& -NESS. 

abysmal, abyssal. The first is the 
rhetorical word (abysmal ignorance^ 
degradation^ bathos) ; abyssal , for¬ 
merly used in the same way, has 
now been apiiropriated as a technical 
term meaning of the bottom of the 
ocean or of a depth greater than 
300 fathoms. 

Academe properly means Acade- 
mus (a Greek hero) ; <fc its use as 
a poetic variant for academy, though 
sanctioned by Shakspere, Tennyson, 
& Lowell, is a mistake; the grove of 
A., however, (Milton) means rightly 
The Academy. 

Academy. 'The A., the Garden, the 
Lyceum, the Porch, the 'Tub, are 
names used for five chief schools of 
Greek philosophy, tlieir founders, 
adherents, & doctrines : the A., 
Plato, the Platonists, & Platonism ; 
the Garden, Epicurus, the Epicur¬ 
eans, & Epicureanism ; the Lyceum, 
Aristotle, the Aristotelians, & Aris- 
totelianisrn ; the Porch, Zeno, the 
Stoics, & Stoicism ; the 'Tub, Antis- 
thenes, the C’yriics, & Cynicism. 

acapsular. See a-, an-. 

acatalectic. Sec Tr.cnNicAn teuais. 

acaulous. See a-, an-. 

accelerate makes -rable ; sec -Ani.r, 1. 

accent. Pronounce the noun a'ksnt, 
the verb akst-'rit ; see Noun A: vi:ub 

ACCl.NT, 

accent(uate). In figurative stnscs 
(draw attention to, emphasize, make 
conspicuous, A:c.) the long form is 
now much the commoner ; in literal 
senses (sound or write with an 
accent), though either will pass, the 
short prevails ; & the Differentia¬ 
tion is worth encouraging. 

acceptance, acceptation. The words, 
once used indiflerently in several 
senses, arc now fully differentiated. 
Acceptation means only the inter¬ 
pretation put on something (the 


word in Us proper acceptation means 
love ; the various acceptations of the 
doctrine of the 'Trinity), while accept¬ 
ance does the ordinary work of a 
verbal noun for accept (find accept¬ 
ance, be well received ; beg or ask 
one’s acceptance of, ask him to 
accept ; cf. ask his acceptation of, 
ask how he understands ; cards of 
acceptance, accepting an invitation ; 
acceptance of persons, partiality ; 
acceptance of a bill, drawee’s accept¬ 
ing of responsibility ; endorses my 
acceptance of the terms, agrees with 
me in accepting them ; cf. endorses 
my acceptation of them, agrees with 
my view' of their drift). 

accepter, -or. Sec -or. 

accept of. This, formerly used 
almost as w’idcly as the simple verb, 
is now' restricted to the meaning 
consent to receive as a gift or benefit 
or possession. We can still accept of 
a gift or favour, of a person’s love or 
hand or eomjiany, of a brace of 
grouse, & the like, though even 
these phrases tend to become archaic. 
But a theory, an emendation, advice, 
an apologj', a ruling, a challenge, an 
invitiition, we only accept. 

access, accession. There are pro¬ 
bably, in modern usage, no contexts 
{ in which one of tliese can be sub¬ 
stituted for the other w'lthout the 
' meaning's being modified. But, 
jicrhaps ow'ing to the fact that, w'ith 
such modification, similar colloca- 
j tions for both are not uncommon, 
I the w rong one is sometimes carelessly 
j or ignorantly chosen. With regard 
I to arriving, accession means arrival, 
access opportunity of arriving ; 
accordingly accession to the throne 
means becoming sovereign, access to 
the throne opportunity of petitioning 
the sovereign ; we can say His 
access to fortune was barred, or His 
accession to fortune had not yet taken 
place, but not the converse. The 
idea of increase, often present in 
accession, is foreign to access ; an 
access of fury, fever, joy, despair, &c., 
is a fit or sudden attack of it, which 
may occur whatever the previous 
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state of mind may liave l)eeii, 
whereas an accession of any of them 
ean only mean a heightened degree 
of the one that already existed ; 
our forces have had no accession, have 
not been augmented in numbers, 
have had no access^ liavc not been 
able to enter. 

accessary, accessory. The words, 
though they have separate histories, 
are often eonfused ; but a fairly 
clear line of distinction can be maiie 
out. jiccessary involvca the nolion 
of complicity or intentional aid or 
consent, <S: is accordingly us(‘d only 
wliere that notion is aj>])lieahl<% i.e. 
ehiefiy (as a noun) of persons cV (as 
an avljcctive) of persons or tluar 
actions {/ic ivas an accessnrif, if not 
the prificipal ; the arees^aries also 
were ; tins eoarse has made 

vs acccss((rff to the crime : xcas pudtij 
of accessarif action). Accessori/ lias 

no sue!) imjilieation of eonsent, 
though it inclu(i(‘s tlu' notion of eon- 
tnluiting to a resull, emphasi/.<'s 
espceially the subordinate nature 
of the contribution ; i( is ap]ih<d 
chiefly to things {the arci'ssorp 
details of the picture : that is onh/ an 
accessor I/, an unessenliul ieatur(‘ ; 
the accessories, the luit indispensable 
accompaniments). 

accidence. See Tj.chxicai, tchms. 
acclimatize, -imate, -imatization, 
-imatation, -imation. Acclimatize, 
acclimatization, are the forms foi 
which general usage seems to have 
decided. Some writers wsh to 
retain the ol tiers witli reh renee to 
the process when brought about by 
natural as opjiosed to human 
agency ; but it is doubtful whether 
the words are in common enough 
use for the differenlialioii to gam 
ciirrcney ; &, failing differentiation, 
it is better that the by-forms should 
perish. 

accommodate makes ’■dable ; see 
-ATiLK 1. 

accompany. For inflexions see 
Verbs in -ie &c., 6. 
accompan(y)ist. See -ist. 
accomplice, accomplish. The OED 


gives the pronunciation with -dm-, 
not -iim-, as the established one for 
lioth words, though ‘ tlie historical 
pronunciation ’ of accomplish was 
with -iim-. 

accord, account. The phrases are 
of one's oivn accord, on one's own 
account : oj one's own account is a 
confusion. Sec Cast-iron idiom. 

according as. There is a tendency 
fo repeal tlu' jihrase (likt* mri \\ lu.v), 
with a ni'slakcn idea of making the 
const ruel ion clearer, in eonlexts 
while the lejitlilion is not merely 
needless, hul wrong. Forinslancf, 
the second according as it should be 
omitteil in 

The big produriio?) will be harmful 
or the rivcrsc. according as it can 
command the (lovcrtirncnl to insure it 
a ynonopoli/ in all circumsta?ic( s, or 
according as it wor/.s with the know¬ 
ledge that, if it abuses its trust, the 
door is Jircii/ ojicn to the comjicfing 
jiroducls of other countries. 

The erroi is at oni'C ujiparent if tlie 
clause (lor it is a singh' (;laus(‘. in 
fact) is retlueed to its simplest 
expiession —(will be harmful or the 
reverse) accoriling as it is irre.sjionsi- 
ble or responsible ; no-one w'ould 
write or ace or ding as it is responsible ; 
the tcmjdutioii comes in long sen- 
tem-i's only, ck- must be resisted. 
Or according as is legilimate only 
when what is to b(' intrmlueeil is not. 
as in the quotation, the neees.sarily 
implied alternative or the other 
e.xtreme of the same scale, but 
anollier scale or pair of alternatives. 
Man attains luqipiness or not accord¬ 
ing us he deserves it or not (right), 
according as he deserves it or docs not 
deserve it (right), according as he 
dcsen'cs it or according as he docs not 
deserve it (w^rong), according as he 
dcserx'cs it or according as he can 
digest his food (right), 
accouchement &c. See French 

W'OIiDS. 

account. Unlike regard, & like 
consider, this verb does not in good 
modern usage admit of as before its 
complement ; 1 account it a piece of 
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good fortune ; you are accounted 
wise or a noise man, 

accoutre. Part. -Lring ; see -he 

& -ER. 

accumulate makes -lahle ; see 

-ABia: 1. 

accumulative. The word, formerly 
common in various sc'Mscs, lias now 
given place to cumulalive in most of 
th(*m, retaining in ordinary usi* only 
the sense given to accamulattng 
properly, acfpnsitivc. 

accusal. See -AL NOUNS. 
accusatival(ly), accusative(ly). See 

AIlUATlS l,I/\ . 

acharnement. See FKi:Ncn words. 

ache, the letter. Nee vitch. 

acid test. Sec i'oi’LLAiiizi.D ii:un- 

MCAUITIl.S. 

acknowledge(ment). For piomin- 
cialion see ivNowia.DOU. For -dg^e)- 
menl st‘e Ji dormi.m’. 

acoustic. Frfinuneiation ve.nes be¬ 
tween -ow- & -do-. in favour of 
-cib- IS the adoption fioin Fn neh, 
the sound of (hvek <>v in the more 
recent English pronuneialion of 
Greek, & the general impression that 
the \alue of on in outlandish words 
IS oTi ; in favour ol' -ow- is tli(“ older 
it still eomnion J'higlish pronuncia¬ 
tion of (irei'k, & the normal value of 
ou in I'iiiglish. If the word came 
into popular use, it would probably 
be with -(JW-, which even now 
perhaps Lends to prev.id. 

acquaintanceship is a Needless 
VARIANT for acquaintance. 

act vb. In the sense behave li/:e, 
the word, onec' used as freely as 
play, has contraeted a slangy or 
vulgarly eollocpiial tone, & is now 
more appropriate in such express- 
sionc< as act the giddy goat than in 
act the philosopher, bner, child, or 
even fool, in all of which play is 
better. 

act, action. The distinction be¬ 
tween the two words is not always 
clear. The natural idea that act 
should mean the thing done, & 
action the doing of it, is not even 
historically quite true, since act 


rexiresents the Latin noun actus 
(wliieh is very close to actio in sense) 
as well as the Latin participle actum ; 
but, if not true, it has influence 
enough to prevent act from being 
commonly used in the more abstract 
senses ; vve can sj>eak only of the 
action, not tlie act, of a machine, 
when vve mean flic way it acts ; & 
action alone has the eolleetive sense, 
as in his action thioughout (i.e. his 
acts or actions as a whole) was 
correct ; there are also (dher senses 
in which there is obviously no choice 
open. In contexts that do admit of 
doubt, it may be said generally that 
action temF to displace act. If we 
were making the phrases for the 
hrst time now, we should yirobably 
jircfer action in Through God will we 
do great acts, The Acts of the 
Ajiostles, liy the act of God, Be 
great in act as you have been in 
thought, 1 deliver this as my act da 
deed. This tendency, however, is by 
no means always efleetive ; it is 
indilTereiit, loi instanee. whether we 
say rec cue judged by our acts or by 
our actions ; there is no aj)])reciabie 
(hnereiiee helweeii it aa.s an act, & 
it nas an action, that he was to regret 
bitieriy. And in certain contexts act 
more than holds its ground : (1) in 
the sense deed of the nature of; 
it would be an act (never action) of 
folly, cruelty, nindness. kindness, 
mercy, Ac. ; siniilailv in the sense 
deed eharaeterislic’ of ; it was the 
act (rarely action) of a fool (ef. the 
actions oj a fool cannot be foreseen, 
where the sense is not chanicicristic 
deed, hnl simply deed). On the other 
Iiand. when for of folly or of a fool 
Ac. foolish Ac. is sulistituted, action 
IS commoner than act - a cruel, kind, 
foolish, noble, base, action or aci. 
(li) In the sense instant of doing : 
caught in the art, was in the very act 
of jumping. (3) In antithesis with 
word, thought, plan, &c., when these 
mean rather ev’cry word, each 
thought, a fiartieular jitan, than 
s|>eech, thinking, jilannfng : faithful 
in word dc act (but in speech db 
action) ; innocent in thought tO act 
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(but supreme in thought dt action ); 
the act teas mine, the plan yours (but 
a strategy convincing in plan, but 
disappointing in action). 

actuality. Sec Lithrarv Critics'’ 

WORDS. 

acuity, acuteness. See -tv & -ness. 
adagio. Pi. -os ; see -o(k)s 4. 
ad captandum. See 'J’kctinicae 

TERMS. 

addicted to. This should be follow¬ 
ed by an ordinary noun or a verbal 
noun in -ing—is addicted to whisky, 
is addicted to rcadwg the jokes in 
Punch aloud —& never by an in¬ 
finitive, as in is addicted to read the 
jokes aloud. The wrong construc¬ 
tion, which occasionally occurs, is 
probably suggested by the com¬ 
monest phrase— addicted to drink, in 
which drink is the noun. 

addle, addled. The adjectival use 
of addle as in an addle egg, his brain 
is addle, is correct, & was formerly 
common ; but to prefer it now to 
the usual addled is a Didacticism. 
It still prevails, however, in com¬ 
pounds, as addle-pate, addle-brained. 

adducible, -cable. ITse -ible ; see 
-ABLE 2. 

adhere, adhesion. The established 
phrase give in one's adhesion to 
a policy, party, leader, &e., means 
to declare one's acceptance of, & 
describes a single non-continuous 
act ; it is to be observed, however, 
that adhere to is not used, by good 
writers at least, in the corresponding 
sense accept or declare acceptance of, 
but only in that of remaining con¬ 
stant to. 

adieu. See -x, & FuENcn words. 
adipose. See Pedantic humour. 
adjectivally, adjectlvely, &c. Ad¬ 
jectivally & substantivally are prefer¬ 
able to adjectively & substantively 
(cf. ABLATiVELv) bccausc (1) the 
words adjective & (in the gramma¬ 
tical sense) substantive are now 
regarded as nouns ; so far as they 
are still used as adjectives, they are 
felt to be nouns used attribulivcly ; 
adverbs formed directly from them 


therefore cause uneasiness ; (2) the 
I adjectives adjectival & substantival 
are of such frequent occurrence in 
modern grammar that it is natural 
to form the adverbs from them ; 
(3) adverbs from the other part-of- 
speech names correspond to adjec¬ 
tivally, not to adjectively — adverbially, 
pronominally, verbally, &c., not 
adverbly 

adjudicate makes -cable ; see - able 1 . 
administratrix. For pi. sec -trix. 
admirable. See J'ositive words. 
admiredly. A bad form ; see -edlv. 
admission, -ittance, -issible, -ittable. 
Of the nouns, admission is used in 
all senses (A’o admittance except o»' 
business is jierhaps the only phrase 
111 w'hich the substitution of ad¬ 
mission would be noticed), while 
admittance is confined to tlie primary 
sense of letting in, ev'cn in that 
sense tends to disajijicar. You 
have to pay for admission is now 
commoner than for admittance, &: so 
with What is needed is the admission 
of outside air; admission 6d. is now 
the regular form ; on the other 
hand Such an admittance (instead of 
admission) would give away the case 
is now' impossible. 

The diflercnce between the adjec¬ 
tives is that admissible is the estab¬ 
lished word, & admittable, though 
formerly current, is now’ regarded as 
merely made for the occasion, & 
used only when the ctmnexion with 
admit is to be clear; this is chiefly 
in the predicate, as Defeat is 
admittable by anyone without dis¬ 
honour. 

admit of. This combination, form- 
eriy used indifferently with admit in 
several senses, is now restricted to 
the sense present an opening or leewe 
room for, & to iiiqicrsonal nouns 
usually of an abstract kind as 
subject : IJis veracity admits of no 
question (but not 1 can admit of no 
question) ; A hypothesis admits by 
its nature of being disputed (but not 
he admits of being argued with) ; A 
modern battleship does not admit of 
careless handling. 
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admonishment, admonition. See 

-ION & -MENT. 

ado. PI. -OH ; see -o(k)s 3. 
adopted, adoptive. The incorrect 
use of adopted with parents, father, 
mother, &c., is to a certain extent 
excused by sueh allowed attributive 
uses as the condemned cell ; that is 
the cell of the condemned, &, the 
adopted father is the father of the 
adojitcd. But, while condemned 
saves a clumsy jicrijihrasis, adopted 
saves only the trouble of remem¬ 
bering adoptive. 

adulterate makes -ruble ; see -able 1. 
adumbrate. See -a i able. 
advancedly. Four syllables if used ; 

see -EDLY. 

advance(ment). There are no 
contexts in which advancement can 
be substituted for advance w'ithout 
damage to or change in the sense ; 
in the following sentence advance 
should have been VTitten :— Jt will 
not be by the setting of class against 
class that advancement will be made. 
It is true that both words can be 
used as verbal nouns of to advance ; 
j but advance represents its intransi- 
\ tive & advancement its transitive 
I sense ; the advance of knowledge is 
i the way kriovviedge is advancing, 
f whereas the advancement of know- 
!> ledge is action taken to advance 
I knowledge. Apart from this verbal- 
noun use with of following, & from 
I a technical sense in law, advancement 
6 has only the sense of preferment or 
promotion, never the more general 
I one of jirogress. 

I adventurous, venturesome, adven¬ 
turesome, venturous. I sage has 
decisively declared for the lirst two 
& :^gainst the last two. Adventure¬ 
some & venturous, w^hen used, arc due 
to either ignorance or avoidance of 
the normal. 

Adverbs. See Position of ad- 

, , VERBS. 

J\ adverse. Unlike averse, this can be 
\ followed only by to ; Politicians 
^i^ho had been very adverse from the 
Suez-Canal scheme is w-rong. 


advertise. Not -ize ; see -ise)(-ize. 

advisedly. Four syllables; see -edly. 

advocate. Unlike recommend, pro¬ 
pose, urge, & other verbs, this is not 
idiomatically followed by a that- 
clause, but only by an ordinary or 
a verbal noun. In Dr Felix Adler 
advocates that close atterdion shall be 
paid to any experiments, either urges 
should be substituted for advocates, 
or that & shall be paid should be 
omitted or give place to the paying of, 

ffi,CE. These ligatures, of w hich the 
pronunciation is identical (e), are 
also in some founts of type so much 
alike that compositors often use one 
for the other & unlearned readers 
have their difliculties with spelling 
increased. It seems desirable that 
I in the first place all words in common 
I enough use to have begun to weaver 
between the double letter & the 
simple c (as phenomenon now rarely 
phac- or j}hx-, pedagogy now rarely 
pac- or pw-, medinal still usually 
-areal or -xval, ecumenical still 
usually or- or oe-, penology now 
rarely poe- or poe-, Phebe still usually 
Phoe- or Phoc-) should be written 
with the e alone ; & secondly, in 
words that have not yet reached or 
can for special reasons never reach 
the stage in which the simple e is 
acceptable, ae & oe should be pre¬ 
ferred to a* & ce {Caesar, gynaeco- 
craey. paedobaptism, homoeopathy, 
diarrhoea, Boeotian, Oedipus ; the 
plurals & genitives of classical first- 
declension nouns, as sequelae, Hcra- 
elidae, aqua vitac). It is sometimes 
argued that if Cscsar & ^Eneas are 
to be written Caesar & Aeneas it 
will become necessary to use the 
diaeresis (aerial) wdicrever the a & e 
arc pronounced separately, since the 
present distinction will be lost ; that 
the present distinction, hoAvever, is 
of little use is shown by the fre¬ 
quency Avith which xrated is printed 
for aerated ; it is not held necessary 
to w'rite oread because read is pro¬ 
nounced red, & the case for aerial 
is no stronger. In French words 
like chef-d'oeuvre the ligature ce must 



•m, -AS 

obviously be kept ; whether it is 
kept or not in manoeuvre, where the 
ptfoiiunciation is anomalous, is of 
no great imjiortance. 

-AE, -AS, in plurals of nouns in -a. 
Most English nouns in -a uie from 
Latin (or latinized Greek) nomina¬ 
tive feminine singular nouns, whieh 
have in Latin th(' plural ending -ae: 
but not all; e.g., sofa is from 
Arabic ; slanza A vista are from 
Italian ; subpoena is not nomina- 
tiv'e ; drama & comma arc neuter ; 
stamina & prolegomena are plural ; 
& with all such words -ae is impos¬ 
sible. Of the majority, again, some 
retain the Latin -ae in English 
either as the only or as an alti^rna- 
tive plural ending {antennae only, 
formulae or -las), A' some have 
alw'uys -as (ideas, areas, villas). 
The use ol plurals in -ae therefore 
presents some dillieulty to non- 
latinisls. For most word.^ with 
whieh -ae is possible or desirable, 
the information is gi\-en in their 
dictionary places ; for the prnieiple 
of choice when both -ae A -as are 
current, see Latin ri-L'a vls 1, ti. 

aeon, aeon, eon. 7die lirst form is 
recommended ; see a:, o:. 
aerate, aerate. The first form is 
recommended ; see a., cl. The 
form cerated is a mere blunder, but 
very common. 

aerial, aerial. The first form is 
recommended ; sc'c a:, (E. 
aery, aerie, eyry, eyrie. The first 
two forms are prelerable to the 
others, vvlneh aeeorduig to the Ohd) 
& I’rofessor Skeat are due to a theory 
of the derivation (Irom egg ^ 
eggery) that is known (thougii the 
ultimate origin of aerij is doubtful) to 
be wrong. 

aesthetic. The word, which means 
etymologically concerned '-.eith sen¬ 
suous perception, was introduced 
into English to supjily sense of 
beauty wnth an adjective. It is in 
place in such contexts as a. jrnnei- 
ples, from an a. point of vieiv, an a. 
revival occurred, a, considerations do 


2 AFFINITY 

not ajtpeal to him. It is less so in 
the meanings professing or gifted 
ivith this sc7ise (1 am not a. ; a. peo¬ 
ple), dictated by or approved by or 
evidencing this sense (a very a. com¬ 
bination ; aestheticuKy dressed; a. 
chintzes cO walipaj>ers ; JUuvers on 
a table are not so a. a decoration as 
a zvcll-Jilled bookcase) ; & sis 11 less 

so when it is little more than a pre¬ 
tentious subsliLule for beaiitijid 
(that green is so a. ; a not very a. 
Ill tie toK'U). 

aetat., aet. Tlie words, being 
al)t»re\ lal ions ol aclatis suae (ol his, 
Iwa, their, age) must be written 
with the period, S: not as in : The 
Dti'-Uards had as their leader Lord 
JJalsbnry, ai tal Sii. , It zvas J\Jr. 
C'hapltu, aetat 70. zcho. / A mani¬ 
festo Jrom Lord Jivherts, aetat 70. 
For act-, ut-, mc .e, u:. 

affaire de ccEur. See Frencq 

WOKDS. 

affect, effect. I'hese verbs ure not 
synonyms re(|uinng dincrentiation, 
but words ot totally difleienl mean¬ 
ing, neiMut of which can ever be 
substilut'cd lor tin* other. Affect 
(apart from olla'r senses in which it 
is not liable to eonlusion with effect) 
means have an nilluenee on, proiiuee 
an clTeet on, c'oneern, elfeet a change 
in : effect means bring about, cause, 
|)roduc*e, result in, have as result. 
These measures chiefly a. the great 
landowners. It does not a. me. It 
may seriously a. (i.e. injure) his 
hrulth. A single glass of brandy 
may a. (alter lor better or worse the 
[irospc'cts of) ins terovery. A single 
glass oj brandy mail e. (bring about) 
his recoiery. This will not a. 
(change) his jmrjiose. 'J'his wilt not 
€. (secure*) fits purpose, ire hojie to e. 
an improvement, 1 effected my 
escape. 

affectionately. S*‘e Li.n mi eoums. 
atXlliate makes -liable ; srv -auee 1. 
afllnity. "J'be Iireiiosilions normally 
used after Ibis are, aecording to eon- 
Icxl, between S: with. When tlie 
sense is less relationship or likeness 
than attraction or liking, to or for 
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AIM 


are sometimes used instead of with ; 
this sliould not be done ; in places 
where with is felt to be inapf)ro- 
priate, the truth is that ajjinih/, 
which properly dcscnhcs a reciprocal 
relationship only, has been used of 
a one-sided one, & should itself 
be replaced by another word. (Jf. 
Si/mpathii With Sc Jar. 

affix, n. See Tkciinical ti'.ums. 

^ fond. S(*c Fkknc'ii words. It 
should be remembered that a fond 
Sc au fond mean different thiny:s, 
o fond to the bottom, i.e, thoroughly, 

<1 au fond at bottom, i.e. when one 
penetrates below tlie surface. 

aforesaid. S(*e Pi:dantic nr^MoiTR. 
a fortiori. See Tiaumcal terms. 
afterward(s). Aftvnvard, once the 
prevalent form, is now obsolete in 
British use, hut survives in I'.S. 
age. For synonymy see time.. 
aged. A. J/ &e., ajd ; an a. man 
&c., a'jid ; au a. horse, ajd. 
agenda. If a singular is required 
( — one item of the agenda) it is now 
apendum, the former singular agend 
being obsolete. 

agent provocateur. Sec French 

WORDS. 

aggrandize(ment). The accent of 
the verb is on the first Sc of the noun 
on the second syllable. Sec IIe- 
CLSSlVi: ACCENT. 

aggravate, aggravation. 1. The 

use of these in the sense annoy, nea:, 
annoyance, iwration, should be left 
to the uneducated. It is for the 
most part a feminine or childish 
colloquialism, but intrudes occa¬ 
sionally into tfic newspapers. To 
Oifgrcruate has properly only one | 
meaning—to make (an evil) worse 
or more serious. Tlie right & the 
wrong use are sliown in ; (right) 

A premature initiative would be 
calculated rather to a. than to simplify 
the situation \ (wrong) The reopening 
of the contest by fresh measures that 
would a. their opponents is the last 
thing (hat is desired in Ministerial 
circles. It is in the participle (and 


a very stupid, tiresome, aggravating 
man he is) that the vulgarism is 
commonest. 

2. Aggravate makes aggravable ; see 

-ABLE i. 

aggrievedly. Four syllables if used ; 
see -EDLY. 

agio. ri. -OS- ; sec -o(e)s 4. 
agitate makes agitable ; see -able 1. 
ago. 11 ago is used, Sc the event to 
he dated is given by a clause, it must 
he by one beginning with that & 
not since. The right forms are :— 
lie died 20 years ago (no clause) : 
It is 20 years since he died (no ago) ; 
It was 20 years ago that he died. 
The following exanqiles are wrong ; 
the tautology ago since is naturally 
commoner, but is equally wrong, in 
sentences like the second, where a 
parenthesis intervenes :— It is barely 
100 years ago since it was introduced / 
Yet it i<s only just over sixty years ago, 
as an artidc in the next' edition of the 
‘ Encyclopaedia liriiannicn ’ reminds 
us, since facilities for cheap travel 
were first ndroduced. For similar 
mistakes see IIazini.ss. 

agr6ments. See French words. 
agricultur(al)ist. Sec -ist. 
Bide-de>camp. See French words. 
aiguille. See French words. 
aim. The verb in the metaphorical 
sense of purpose or design or endea¬ 
vour IS idiomatieally followed by at 
with the gerund Sc not by to with the 
infinitive. Probably no-one wall 
doubt this who sees the tw’o con¬ 
structions side by side :— he aimed at 
being, he aimed to be, the pou cr behind 
the throne ; arguments are aimed to 
produce, arguments are aimed at 
producing, conviction : what do you 
aim at doing s what do you aim to 
do? But the analogy of purpose &c., 
which take the inlinitive & not the 
gerund, leads unobservant writers 
wrong. And the infinitive con¬ 
struction, though not good Britisli, 
appears to be good American, since 
it is certainly a favourite with 
Kmerson, & is given in Webster’s 
& the Century & Standard Diction¬ 
aries as the normal verb-construc- 
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tion {at with the gerund not being 
even mentioned) after aim, 

aSn^. See Fiiench words. 

ain’t. See Bi: 7. 

aitch, ache. The original spelling 
is ache, but aitch {drop one’s aitches) 
is now universal. 

aitch-bone. Il-bonc^ edge-bone, ash- 
bone, & other forms, are due to 
random shots at the etymology. 
Aitch-bone, though it does not reveal 
the true origin of the word (L natis 
buttock, with loss of n- as in adder 
S:c.), suggests no false one & corre¬ 
sponds to the pronunciation. 

-AL NOUNS. Wlien a noun in -al is 
given in its alphabetical place with 
a simple reference to this article, the 
meaning is that its use is depreeated. 
There is a tendency to invent or 
revive unnecessary verbal nouns of 
this form. The many that have 
passed into common use (as trial, 
arrival, refusal, acquittal, proposal) 
have tlicrcby established their right 
to exist. But when words of some 
age (as revisal, rcfutal, appraisal, 
accusal) have failed to become really 
familiar & remained in the stage in 
which the average man cannot say 
with conhdeiiec off-hand that they 
exist, the natural conclusion is that 
there is no work for them that can¬ 
not be adeipiately done by the more 
ordinary verbal nouns in -ion {re¬ 
vision), -ation {refutation, accusa¬ 
tion), & -rricnt {appraisement). 
When there is need on an isolated 
occasion for a verbal noun that shall 
have a different shade of meaning 
from those that are current (e. g. 
accusal may suggest itself as fitter to 
be followed by an objective genitive 
than accusation ; cf. the accusal of 
a murderer, the accusation of murder), 
or that sh.all serve when none already 
exists (there is e. g. no noun behead- 
ment), it is better to make shift with 
the gerund {the accusing, the behead¬ 
ing) than to revive an unfamiliar 
accusal or invent bchcadal. The use 
of rare or new -al nouns, however, 
is due only in part to a legitimate 
desire for the exactly appropriate 
form ; to some writers the out-of- 


the-way word is dear for its own 
sake, or rather is welcome as giving 
an air of originality to a sentence 
that if ordinarily expressed would 
be detected as commonplace ; they 
are capable of writing bcqucathal for 
bequest, agreeal for agreement, allowal 
for allowance, or arisal for arising ; 
except for this dislike of the normal 
word, we should have had account 
instead of rccountal in Of more 
dramatic interest is the rccountal of 
the mission imposed upon Sir James 
Lacaiia, & to recount these in But 
this is not the jdacc for a rccountal of 
these thrilling occurrences ; c-f. rctiral 
in There were manij retirals at the 
dissolution. Carousal, surprisal, sup- 
posal, decrial, may be mentioned 
among the hundreds of needless -al 
words that have been actually used. 

k la. The sex of the jierson whose 
name is introduced by this does not 
affect the form, la agreeing not with 
it but with an omitted mode: d la 
reine ; a la (not au) maitre-d'hOtel ; 
a Ilomc-rulc Bill d la (not au) 
Gladstone. Au with adjectives, as 
in au naturel, au grand serieux, (cf. 
d la frau^aise He.) is not used in 
English exci'pt in phrases borrowed 
entire from French. 

alarm, alarum. Alarum is by 
origin merely a variant of alarm, 
the two nouns were formerly used 
without distinction in all senses. 
In poetry alarum may still bear any 
of the senses excejit that of fear or 
apprehension ; but in ordinary use 
it is restricted to the senses of alarm- 
signal, warning-signal, or clock or 
other ajiparatus that gives these. 
This being a clear & useful differ¬ 
entiation, it is to be regretted that 
alarm-clock, & alarm in the same 
sense, should (owing to the trade in 
alarums from America, where the 
differentiation has not been made) 
be reviving. 

alarmedly. Four syllables if used ; 

see -EDBY. 

albeit. See Archaism. 
albino. PI. -os; see -o(e)s 6. 
Fern, albiness. 
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Albion. See Sobriquets. 
alcaics. See Technicat. terms. 
ale, beer. In the trade, & in 
statistics & the like, the two words 
are distinguished in meaning. But 
in ordinary use, as at table, both 
denote the same thing, including the 
pale & excluding the dark varieties 
of malt liquor ; the diherence is that 
beer is the natural current word, & 
ale is a Bentkf.lism. 

alexandrine. See Technical terms. 
alien. The prepositions after the 
adjective are from & to. From is 
the earlier usage, & represents 
the commoner Latin eonslruetion, 
though nlienuH with the dative is 
also good Latin. There is perhaps 
a slight preference for from where 
mere dillerence or separation is 
meant (Ike arc cnlarifilirv^ ourselves 
in matters a. from our subject), & for to 
wdicn repugnance is suggested {cruel¬ 
ty is a. to his nature). But this 
distinction is usually dillif ult to 
apply, & the truth seems rather that 
to is getting the upper hand oi from 
in all senses (cf. difeerent, a- 
veuse). 

alienate makes -nablc : sec -able 1. 
alight. The past tense & p.p. are 
alighted in ordinary use ; but in 
poetry alit has been written by 
Byron, Shelley, & Poe. 

align(ment), allne(ment). The Oh^D 
pronounces for the s[)elling with ne 
& against that with gn. On the verb 
it^says ‘ As line is the Eng. spelling 
of Fr. Ugne ligner, there is no good 
reason for retaining the iinetymo- 
logieid g in the derivative ’ ; & on 
the noun ‘ The Eng. form alinernent 
is preferable to alisinment, a bad 
spelling of the Fr.’ Usage as clearly 
pronounces for the -gn- forms ; in 
the OED quotations gn is just four 
times as numerous as ne. The 
claims of usage & etymology are 
often hard to decide between (cf. 
rhyme). No-one would propose to 
correct admiral, aisle, or cretin, back 
into conformity with Arabic amir, 
Latin ala, or Greek khristianos, 
though the insertion of d & s, & the 


omission of h, are ‘unetymological 
& on the other hand unnoticed 
corrections of words taken from 
French (as scholastic, respelt on 
Greek skhole after being taken 
directly from scolasti/jue) are in¬ 
numerable. But align is not only 
the established form ; it is also more 
correct than aline ; correction on 
Latin analogies {adlinenre, allineare) 
could only give alline \ & aline 

regarded as a purely English forma¬ 
tion would have no meaning, a- in 
the sense to not being a recognized 
formative element. Alline{ment) 
seeiiLS defensible but inexpedient, 
aline{ment) indefensible, & align- 
{ment) unobjectionable. 

-(al)ist. For such alternative forms 
as agriculturist & agriculturalist, see 

- 1 ST. 

alit. 1. See alight. 2. Alii for 
alight or lit, as in the lamps are alit, 
IS a blunder. 

alkali. The pronunciation ij usually 
-li, but sometimes -li. The plural 
should be A: usually is alkalis : but 
the -li pronunciation, suggesting 
alkaly as the singular, has produced 
a by-form alkalies. 

allay. For inflexions see Verbs in 
-IE Arc., 1. 

allegeclly. Four syllables if used ; 
see -F.DLY. 

allegory. See Technical terms. 
I'or a. A parable, see Simile & 

METAPHOR. 

allegro. PI. -os ; see -o(e)s 3. 

alleluia. The spelling now usual is 
hallelujah. 

alleviate makes -viable ; see -able 1. 

aUey. The plural is alleys. 

alliteration. See Technical terms. 

allocate. See -atable. 

allowedly. Four syllables if used ; 
see -EDLv. 

allow of. This is undergoing the 
same limitation as admit of, but the 
process has not gone so far; Jortin 
is tvilling to allou) of other miracles, 
A girl who allows of no impertinent 
flattery, are hardly felt to be archaic, 
though of would now usually be 
omitted. The normal use, & sense. 
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however, are the same as those of 
admit of, 

almighty. So spelt; see >l-, 4. 
all right. T he words should always 
be written separate ; there are no 
such forms as all-righi, allri0if^ or 
alright, though even the last, if 
seldom allowed by the compositors 
lo appear in ]3nnl, is often seen 
(through confusion with alreadi/ tV 
ALTOOUTiuaO in MS. This ruh* holds 
not only when the tw’o ^^ords ari^ 
completely independiait, as in 'I'lir 
three ansivers, though different, are 
nil right, but also where they may be 
regarded as forming a more or less 
fixed phrase. So : The seoat's 

report xens 'All ^ighl'’ (i.e. all is 
right)./i.9 he all right? / ' Will ifon 
come for a walk? " 'All right All 
right, yon shall hear of this again. 
Oh, 1 know them ajiart all right. 

all the time. The phrase is idio¬ 
matic Knglish only vIhmi the time in 
fjuestioi) IS a delimti* jienod liveil by 
the context as in did not see 

you because J was looking at her a. 1.1. 
(that you were present) ; Well, I 
knetv that a. t. t. (that you were 
supposing I did not) : lie jiretends 
friendship, tb a. 1. i. (that he firetends 
it) he IS plotting againsr one : 1 haic 
been a free-trader a. t. t. (that others 
have been Nsavering). I sed gener¬ 
ally without such mijilied delmition, 
in the sense all day tb iTcry day 
(Actors act while thei/ aie on the 
stage, hat he arts a. t. t. ; Ibe hold 
that a Tariff Jlrfonner iniist he a 
Tariff Reformer all the lime, tb not 
an opporlunisl), it is slung. 

allusion, allude. 1. For iironuneia- 
tion see llt. 

2. The words are much misused by 
journalists others. An allusion is 
a covert or indireit referenee, in 
which the afiplication of a generality 
to the person or thing it is really 
aimed at, or the idenl ihi'ation of 
something lliat the speaker or writer 
appears by his words to have in 
mind but does not name, is left for 
the hearer or reader to make ; it is 
never an outright or explicit men¬ 


tion. Allude to has the same 
limitations. Examples of the legiti¬ 
mate use are :— We looked at each 
other wondering whieh of us he was 
alluding in ; Though he never uses 
your name, the allusion lo you is 
olnnous ; He is obscure only because 
he so often alludes (or on/// owing to 
hts freipient allusions) to coniem- 
jxtrary (vents now forgotten. 

'I’he misuse is seen in:— When the 
speaUei happened to name Mi. (ilad- 
stonc, the allnsiou was leeiived with 
loud cheer^. The lecturer then alluded 
at some length to the question of 
strihes. 

II may be added that allude lo is 
ol ten chosen, out ol foolish \ erbosil ^ , 
when the direct mean would tlo 
IxdLer ; .so il/on you said 'some 
jteople cannot tell the truth ', xcerc you 
alluding to (dul you mean) me ? ; 
but lhu> IS latlier an abuse Ilian a 
misuse. 

ally, n. tb V. Accent gnd syh, oli', 
oli /, oli'd. Sec \ i.nns in -n: tVe., 0. 
alma mater. Sei* Bai ii in n 

:\nN'is. tb SoninQX’jyj's. 

almanac. 'The t)Ei> recognizes 
this spidling only, 
almoner. 'i’lie Old) gives the 
pronunc iation a'lmonrr. But as the 
word, thougli existing as (part of) 
the titk* ol eiTtain I'unetlonanes, is 
IxTler known in transferied tb 
general iisi's, it is perhaps safe to 
jjro{)hesy that the jironuneiat ion 
ah'moner, aheady common owing 
lo alms, will pri'vail. 

almost. For a. quite see Incom- 

1*ATI III i.s. 

alone. The adverbial use of alone 
with not in jilaee of the usual otdy 
[more might be done, tb not alone by 
the aiilltoritie.s, but . . .) is a survival, 
lb like other arc-ha isms is to be 
avoided c-xec-pt in poetry or in prose 
of a really jxielie tyjK’. In ordinary 
writing rt is one* of the, thousand 
little meehanieal devices by which 
* distinction ot style’ is vainly 
sought ; the folIowin,g [lassago shows 
it in eharaeterislic surroundings ;— 
Recourse to porters, whose limited 
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loadft are carried on the head, savours j 
more of operations in Vie West 
African busk than on the Indian 
frontier, so that not alone in the 
region passed through, but in its 
transport nill our latest hltle ivar 
n ear an interesting, tl* unusual aspect. | 
This censure does nol apply to (he j 
adjeelival use {It is not ijouth alone 
that needs . . in wiueh not & alone \ 
are usually separated. 

d I'outrance. Tin- French phrase is 
d ouirance or a toute outrance. never 
d Voulrance. 'i’hose wiio use French 
])hrases to su^i^est that lh(\' are at 
home' with I'reneii shouhl a(S‘ord- 
in^tly be (.ireful to write d ouirance. 
Fur those who use them merely as 
tiie handiest way of expressing 
lliems(lves the form that is eoi»i- 
inoner in fai^hsh is as j^ood as the 
other, tS. (loe> not lay them open !(• 
the eiiaree of jiedaiitry. So with 
double entendre for hd'eneh double 
entente, noin de plume for ooin dc 
guerre, morale for moral, hade for 
local, chora'' for (brinan Choral, & 
others, 

already. Tlie adverb is so sjielt : ' 
see -LL-, -L-, t ; this do<‘S not ufii'ct i 
the use of the two separate W'ords, 
as in 'Tell me lehcn il is all read}/; 

Cf. ALlOOLTIlKll. 

alright. See am, Rionr. 
also. The word is an adxaab, not 
a eonjuiH'tion; neverth{>less, il is 
often used m the latter eapaedy 
where and {also), but also, or as ivell 
us, would be m place. In talk, 
where the informal strmijiing on of 
aftei-thoiMbts is legitimate, there is 
often no objeetion to this (liemcnibrr , 
}/our icafch tl- monci/ ; also the j 
tiehets) ; Sc I lie deliberate after- | 
Ihougiit may ajipear siniilarly in j 
print (The chief produets are hemp dc 
cioais : also fnrrs). Hut il is the ' 
W’riter's ordinary (lutv to .settle up j 
with his after-thoughts before he 
writes his sentence, & eon.seijuently 
the unassisted also that is profier to 
the after-thought gives a slovenly 
air to its senteiu'e. 

Great attention has been paid to the 


history of le./li;,lalion, also [& also] 
to that of religion. / We are swing 
these e.rjdanations gently as friends, 
also [and] patiently as becomes neigh¬ 
bours.S/iceial ' is a much over¬ 
worked tcord. It being used to mean 
great in degree, also [but also] peeu- 
liar in kind. / Mr. Sonnensehein’’s 
volume null show . . . Shakespeare's 
obligations to the aneierds, also fas 
well asj the obligations of modern 
it'i iters to Shakespeare. 

alternative. 1. Alternative(lu) had 
funnel 1 y. la lilies t heir presi nt st rises, 
thow iiuw lielonging only to alter- 
nal({ly) ; now that the difii rentia- 
tion is eornjilete, eonfnsion between 
tlu 1w(.* {Frenchmen have become 
accustomed to these thangLS of front 
in German policy, singular methods 
xolueh consist in bbrding alternatively 
hot d* erdd) is still less excusable, 
b(-eause h >>s eominon, than between 
in i'iMn: DKn.vnivr.. 

2. 'J'her(‘ nn also difheulties about 
the eoneit use ol tlu‘ noun alterna¬ 
tive, for dialing with which it is 
necessary to reali/e clearly its differ¬ 
ent M uses. TlK■‘^( ari' now distin- 
guislied, with illustrations that may 
serve to show what is idiomatic & 
what is not - 

a. Set. especially pair, of possi¬ 
bilities from which one only can be 
selected ; this is often ])Taetieally 
e<piivalent to choice. The only a. is 
success or (not d-) death, lie have 
no a. in the matter. 

h. Eithi'r of such pair or any one 
of su(‘h set. Fithei a. is, any of the 
aa. is, both aa. are, all the aa. arc, 
intolerable. The aa., the only aa., 
are success d’ (not or) death. 

e. Second of such pair, the first 
being in mind. IFe need not do it; 
but what is the a.* He ynust do it: 
there is no (not no other) a. The (not 
the other) a. is to die. 

d. (Jther of sueli a set, one at least 
being in mind. If we decline, what 
are the aa.? The only a. is to die. 
You may say lighted or lit or alight ; 
there is no other a. The only aa. to 
it arc gas tb (not or) candles. 
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although. See though. 
alto. PI. -os ; sec -o(e)s G. 
altogether. Confusion between this 
& all together is not uncommon 
(Until at lasty gathered altogether 
again, they find their way down to the 
turf,/A long pull, a strong pull, Jb 
a pull altogether.,/Great efforts have 
been made . . . to bring the troops out 
altogether in brigades, cb even in 
divisio7is. All together sliould have 
been used in cacli). Altogether is 
right only in the senses entirely or 
on the whole. 

alto-relievo. PI. -os ; see -o(i )s G. 
Preferable forms are the English 
high relief & the Italian alio rilievo. 
aluminium. See lu. 
amalgamate. Sec -atable. 
amateur. The best ])ronunciation 
is a'lnatiil', the next best ^niatiTr' ; 
it is high time that vain attt'inpts at 
giving the French -eur should cease, 
since the word is in everyday use 
among the uneducated. ( f. i.i- 
QUEUR, & see IhU.NCII rUONUNCTA- 
TION. 

amazedly. Four syllables ; see 

-EDLV. 

ambidext(e)rous. Spell without the 

-e- ; see nEXT(E)iious. 

ame damnee. See Frenc h vords. 
ameliorate makessee -able l. 
amende honorable. See French 

WORDS, 

amenity. Pionounee -men- ; the 
restoration of-men- (Latin amoenus) 
is pedantic ; see False quantitv. 
America(n). The use of America 
for the United States & American 
for (citizen) of the U. S. is ojien to as 
much & as little objection as that of 
England & EngHsh(vian) for Great 
Britain (cb Ireland), British, & 
Briton. It will continue to be pro¬ 
tested against by purists & patriots, 
& will doubtless survive the ])ro- 
tests. 

^ merveiUe. See French words. 
amid, amidst. 1. Both are Lrrr.u- 
ARY words, subject to the limita¬ 
tions of their kind. 

2. As to the alternative forms, the 
OED states that ‘ There is a ten¬ 


dency to use amidst more distribu- 
tively, c.g. of things scattered about, 
or a thing moving, in the midst of 
others ’. This may be true, though it 
is dillieult to establish ; to take a 
phrase quoted from Thackeray, 
amidst the fumes of tobacco would, 
by the OEl) tendency, be changed 
to amid, which is not in fact more 
natural. Another distinction that 
may be hazarded is that amid has 
drojiped out of oidinary use still 
iiHire eomjiletcly than amidst, & is 
therefore felt to be* inappropriate in 
many contexts that can still bear 
amidst. When we liml amid in a 
passage of no exalted or jioctical 
kind (.1 certain part of his work . . . 
must be done amid boohs), our feeling 
is that amidst Bould have been less 
out of jdace, though among would 
have been still better. 

among, amongst. There is cer¬ 
tainly no broad distinction either in 
meaning or in use bctwt'cn the two. 
The OEl) illustrates under amongst 
each of the sepiarate senst>s assigned 
io among ; it (loes, however, deseribe 
amongst as ‘ less usual in the primary 
local sense than among. A:, when so 
used, generally implying dispersion, 
intermixture, or shifting jiosition \ 
Such a distinct ion may be accepted 
on authority, but can hardly be 
made convincing by quotations even 
on the liberal scale of the OED. 
It is remarkable, at any rate, that 
one of the forms should not by this 
time have driven out the other (ef. 
on & upon, although & though, ivhile, 
& whilst, amid A: amidst). The 
survival of both without apparent 
differentiation may ])ossibly be due 
to the unconscious desire for euphony 
or ease ; few j)crhaps would say 
amongst strangers with among to 
hand, amongst us is easier to say than 
among us. Some confirmation of 
this is found by comparing the ratio 
borne by initial vowels to initial 
consonants after amongst with the 
corresponding ratio after among ; 
reckoned upon the nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury quotations in the OED, this 
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ratio is four times as high for 
amongst as for among ; though the 
total number of quotations is too 
small to justify the belief that this 
proportion prevails generally, it 
probably indieates a tendency. It 
may be said with some conhdencc 
that (1) among is the normal word, 
(2) amongst is more usual before 
vowels, but (IJ) before thCy which 
so commonly follows as easily to 
outnumber all other initials, the two 
forms are used quite indiflerently. 

amoral, non-moral. See a-, an-. 

amour, lleing established in Kng- 
lisli, & not likely ever to be expelleil, 
it IS better pronounced with the 
normal Knglish accent (a'nioor). 
lUtention of a foreign accent un¬ 
doubtedly discourages the popular 
use of a \v()rd, A: if tlie v.ord is worth 
having at all this is very undesirable. 

See Fiilncu riioNUNCiATioN. 

amour-propre. See I'iikncii v onus. 
Vanity usually gives the meaning as 
well, &, if as well, then better. 

ampliibol(og)y. See Technical 

TEICMS. 

ample, used as an attributive ad¬ 
jective in the sense plenty of {he has 
a. courage ; there is a. time ; a. op¬ 
portunities zverc given) is legitimate 
only with nouns denoting immaterial 
or abstract things. It is olten 
wrongly attached to nouns that, like 
butter, oil, water, coal, denote sub¬ 
stances of indehnite quantity ; Ike 
have a. ivater for drinking. There is 
a. coal to carry ns through the winter, 
arc wrong, d'he misuse is perha[)s 
traceable to four lines of false 
analogy : (1) a. is common, & cor¬ 
rect, with such nouns as stabling, 
cellarage, accommodation, ammuni¬ 
tion, cattle, money, plant, rolling- 
stock, which, though used concretely 
as collectives for tlie real concretes 
stable, cellar, apartment &e., powder 
Are., beast, coin &c., machine &(*., 
waggon &c., are strictly abstract 
words supply of; (2) though There 
is a. coal is wrong, I'he coal, or Our 
coal, is a. is not WTong ; the explana¬ 
tion is that the coal, our coal, denotes 


a quaiitity, & is an abstract phrase, 
though coal is a concrete word ; this 
is only possible when a. is predicative 
& not attributive, but it naturally 
misleads ; (3) there are many words 
that belong sometimes to the butter 
class, & sometimes to the stabling 
class ; linen may mean either the 
material (a. is then wrong ; so We 
have a. linen for half-a-dozen shirts), 
or supply of linen articles (a. is then 
right ; so They zvill start house¬ 
keeping With a. linen, plate, & 
crockery) ; (4) other words with 

whicli in their concrete sense a. is 
wrong may in some figurative or 
abstract sense take it ; a ship may 
have a. water (i.e. space) to turn in, 
though the crew cannot have a. 
! water to drink ; A: a. butter may 
j mean plenty of flattery though not 
; plenty of butter. 

amplify. For inflexions see Verbs 
IN -IE Arc., 6. 

amputate makes am putable ; see 

j -ABLE ] . 

j amuck, the familiar spelling, due to 
j popular etymology, but going back 
to the seventeenth century A: well 
established, should be maintained 
against the Didacticism amok, 

amusedly. Four syllables if used ; 
see -EDi.Y. 

amusive is best avoided. It serves 
in fact (though differentiation might 
I have taken place) no purpose not 
I better served by amusing ; & in 

spite of its actual age it always 
suggests either ignorance or Novel¬ 
ty-hunt ING. 

I an. See a, an. 

anachronic, anachronistic. The 
long form is better (1) because owing 
to the places of its accents (anakr6'- 
nlk, ana'kronl'stlk ; cf. anA'kronizm) 
its connexion with its noun is more 
instantly apparent, Ar (2) because it 
is therefore commoner. 

anacoluthon, anacrusis. Sec Tech¬ 

nical TERMS. 

anagoge. See Greek g. 

anagram. See Technical terms. 
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Analogy, l. As a logical re¬ 
source. 2. As an influence in word- 
formation. 3. As a corrupter of 
idiom. 

1. As a logical resource. The 
meaning of analogy in logic is given 
under Technical terms ; we are 
here little concerned with it ; it is 
perhaps the basis of most human 
conclusions, its liability to cnor 
being compensated for by the frt‘- 
qucncy with which it is the only 
form of reasoning available ; but 
its literary, not its logical, \alue is 
what we have now to do witn. Il% 
literary merits need not be {)ointe<l 
out to anyone who knows the 
Parables, or who has read the essays 
of Bacon or Montaigne, full of 
analogies that Hash out for the 
length of a line or so A: are gone : 
Moncif IS like IK lick, not good unless it 
be spread. What does need pointing 
out is unfortunately its demerit— 
the fleadly dullness of the elaborate 
artilieial analogy favoured by journ¬ 
alists w'ho think it necessary to 
write down to their audience make 
their point plain to the m<*anest 
capacity. The journalist has a view 
upon the reorganization of the War 
Olhee & the right relations betw'cen 
Parliament, the Secretary of State, 
the (’ornmander-in-Chief, & the 
minor oHieials. lie says what he 
can, directly, in favour of his view ; 
& then, lest ‘ our peojile ' should 
miss the point, he goes on to trans¬ 
port them into a great household or 
estate, & explain what eonlusion 
would result if the owner did not 
arrange on a jiartieular jilan the ri*- 
lations of majordoino, butler, cook, 
& footmen, or of land-agent, tenants, 
grooms, & gardeners. ‘ Our peojile ’ is 
no more familiar with majordomos & 
land-agents than with Corniuandcrs- 
iri-Chicf, & so he finds it well to repeat 
with emphasized dullness about the 
type what he has argued dully enough 
about the antityjie. Speeimens fully 
bearing out this generalized descrip¬ 
tion arc too long to fpiote ; but Ihe 
foliowung gives a fair idea of the 
essential stupidity of these fabricated 


analogies, against which no warning 
can be too strong ; they arc on a level 
with talking to a schoolboy about the 
l)ulf-puff ; let it be read & compared 
with the money that is like muck : 
The Government arc playing ihe part 
of a man entrusted zviih the work of 
guarding a door beset by enemies, lie 
refuses to let them in at once, but pro¬ 
vides them zvith a large bag of gold, 
dr at the same time hands them out 
a crowbar amply strong enough to 
break down the door. That is the 
Girvernment's idea of presen'ing the 
I nion <L' safeguarding the integrity 
of the I'nited Kingdom. 

2. As an inHuenee in word-forrna- 
fion. In the making of wortls, & in 
the shajie tlial they take, analogy is 
th(' chief agi'Mt. VVanling a word to 
express about some nha a relation 
that we know by experiem'c to be 
I'xpressible alxiut other ideas, we 
apply to the root or stem associated 
with it what stiikes us as the same 
treatment that has been a]iplied to 
tliose others. That is. we make the 
new word on the analogy of the old ; 
A' in ninety-nine easi's we make it 
right, being all old hands at the job; 
for each of us, in the course of a day, 
makes large numbers of words that 
he has never seen in a dictionary or 
grammar. A lor wIiK'h his only 
warrant is merely an uneonscious 
conviction that they are analogical ; 
nearly every inllexion is an instance ; 
we are taught, perhaps, that the 
past of u ill is would, or the plural of 
o.T is o.reii, but not that the past 
of inflate is irfated or the jilural of 
book IS books • those forms w'c make 
wdien we want tiiem by analogy, A 
generally make them right, (ieea- 
sioiially, however, we go w rong : 
The total poll midway in December 
7vas l(j,2d4 so that upxvards of half 
the electors were abstentients. The 
writer wanted a single word lor 
persons guilty of abstention, A one 
loo that would not, like abstainery 
make us think of alcohol; dissension 
came into his head as rhyming w'ith 
abstention ; if that yields, said he, 
dissentients, why should abstention 
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not yield absteniients ? Because tiic 
correspondence between abstention 
^ dissension is not quite so close as 
he assumed ; if he had remembered 
dissentirc A: abslincre, analogy would j 
have letl him to abstinents instead of j 
to abslcjiiLcnts. That is a live news- i 
paper instance of the fallibility of 
analogy, & dead specimens may be 
joumi in any etymologjcal dictionary 
— dead in the s< use that the un- 
soiuidiiess ot Iheir analogical basis 
excites no attention as we liear the 
>vords. Who thinks of chaotic, 
operatic, dilation, dandiacal. A: dire¬ 
ful, as malformations V ^et none of 
them has any right to exist exeept 
that the men \Nho made them 
tiionght of eras as a [lattern for 
chaos, drania tor opera, relate for 
dilate, maniac for dandij, A: dread for 
dire, though each pattern dillercd in 
some essential point from the ma¬ 
terial to tie dealt with ; ttic otijeetion 
to some of the words is exphiined in 
the s{‘])arate artieles, Thesi' mal- 
fornialions, it is true, have now all 
the rights of words regularly made ; 
they have prospered, A: none dare 
call them treason ; Imt those who 
try their luck with abstenttents &. the 
like must be jirepared to jiass for 
ignoramuses. Sec also Hybrid 
DKHiVATiVKs, A: (talking of liinora- 
muses, for \shich false analogy has 
lieen known to substitute ignorami) 
Latin pi.urai.s. 

3. As a eorrupter of idiom. That is 
the eajiacity in which analogy eluelly 
requires noliee in thi« btiok. khuler- 
standing lyy idiom the way in which 
it comes natural to an J Englishman 
to word what he wishes to exjiress, 
as opposed to the ways that might 
occur to an imaginary being yire- 
sential with the ban' vocabulary of 
^English to make himself intelligible 
with. A: by an idiom any [larticular 
eomhination of words, or patt< rn of 
yihrase, or construction, that has 
lieeome haliitual with us to the 
exclusion of other possibilities, the 
pranks played by analogy upon 
idiom A: iciioms are innumerable. 
Ot the following extracts each ex¬ 


hibits an outrage upon idiom, & 
each is due to the assumption that 
some word or phrase may be treated 
in a way that would be legitimate if 
another of roughly the same mean¬ 
ing had been used instead ; that 
oLlier IS given in a bracket, some¬ 
times with alternative forms ;—- 
They arc capable of braving this 
cotiseifuenee, but we do not think the 
public need fear that they will do it 
I jar anything less than zvhat they are 
; honestly convinced to be a real 
. necessity (they honestly believe to 
I be). / The double task was performed 
only at tlie ('xpenditure of laborious 
days cl* nights {cost)./The feature 
, mostly remarked upon in his style 
ivhen contesting individual games was 
the comjdete absorption which the 
great expert bestowed upon the board 
(attention). 'J'hose regulations about 
good husbandry so unpopular to 
■ farmers d: landlords (unpalatable)./ 

, iioumania indicated her reluctance 
i to any step i ompromising her future 
good relations zciih Germany (re- 
I pugnance ; or reluctance to take)./ 

; Snerul l^ngUsh papers attribute a 
j desire on the part of Canada to do 
I a little co<{uetting with the United 
I States (detect, or conjecture ; or 
j attribute to CEanada). / IT/ir/hcr such 
I a scheme would come under the 
i category of ' public utility ’ is am- 
j biguous (doubtful)./HV should be 
sorry to see the slightest obstacle 
' placed by Free Traders to an honest 
! d’ dignified withdrawal on the part of 
, their opponents (opposed ; or placed 
. in the way of WTthdrawal)./fti?/ei- 
j tions (if international law, in which 
I an intimate acquaiiilanee of Scottish 
1 jurisprudence was particularly useful 
I (knowledge; or acquaintance with). ^ 
j\Ir. II. Belloc, zclio has not often 
admitted to ignorance on any sub¬ 
ject, has otened . . . (confessed to 
igmiranec ; or admitted ignorance). / 
The Government of this South Ameri¬ 
can liepnblic are naturally alert to 
the fact that . . . (alive, or awake)./' 
'The Ticzvspapcr reader who was scared 
by placards which alleged to give 
authentic news of the naval crisis 
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(purported, or professed)./it is more 
probable that the forecast is imperfect 
than that the German Government has 
zvithdrawn its j}r€vious compliance 
to the whole demand (consent ; or 
compliance with)./ 

These arc ail casual lapses, each 
revealing that the writer is not a 
master of idiomatic l^aiglisli, but not 
caused by any widespread misappre¬ 
hension of the meaning of particular 
words. There are, however, words 
wdiosc sufferings under analogy arc 
more serious, so that the unidiomatic 
substitute tends to supplant the true 
English ; some of these, dealt with 
in separate articles, are : as zvcll as 
( = besides; see welt.); anticipate 
(= expect); advocate (--recom¬ 
mend); AIM ( - purpose); claim ( = 
assert); due to (-^ owing to); equal 
2; FOIST ( = fob); m:ASiBLE ( pos¬ 
sible) ; HOPE (= expect); hardly 2 
( ~no sooner); in order that (--so 
that); instil (- inspire); obijvioits 
(-- insensible); possible (-able): 
PREFER ( = wish rather) ; iu.gard 3 
( = consider); superior 3 (-- better); 
VARIOUS (-several). See also the 
general articles Object-shuielino, 
Slipshod extension, & Cast-iron 
IDIOM ; & examples of wrong ana¬ 
logy, of less iirifiortance, will be 
found also under forbid, intimidate, 
lethargy, measure, motive, oppor¬ 
tunity, prejudice, privilege, propen¬ 
sity, resentment, stigmatize, sufficient, 
tend, the more (the o, 6), tinker. A: 
value. 

analyse is better than analyze, but 
merely as being ihc one of two 
equally indefensible forms that has 
won. The correct but now impos¬ 
sible form would be analysizc (or 
analysisc), with analysist for the 
existing analyst ; sec also -ist. 

anapaest, anaphora. See Tech¬ 

nical terms. 

anarchism. See sociaijsm for 
distinction. 

anastrophe. See Technk al terms. 
anchoret, anchorite. The OED 
states that the two forms are now 
equally common. The first has the 


two advantages of representing the 
Greek original {anakhoretes) more 
closely, &■ corresponding better with 
the surviving feminine anchoress 
{anchoritess being now archaic). 

anchovy. Usually ilnchb'vi ; rarely, 
by Recessive accent, a'nchovi. 
anchylose, ankylose. The right 
form woultl be ancylosc. The estab¬ 
lished one is anchylose, with h in¬ 
serted to preserve the hard sound ; 
these irregular devucs are regret¬ 
table, since it is a matter of absolute 
indifference whether tin- hard sound 
is preserved or not, while the in¬ 
serted h i)uts the Greek scholar off 
the track. The form with k, which 
is occasionally used, would have 
secured the sound more certainly & 
not deceived the scholar. 

ancien regime. See French w'ords. 

and. 1. And zvhieh. 2. Bastard 
enumeration. 3. Commas in enu- 
iiieration. 

1. For and zi'hich see which. 

2. Bastard Enumeration. There 
is perhaps no blunder by which 
journalistic & other liasly writing is 
so commonly defaced at present as 
the one exemjililied in He plays 
good crieket, likes golf dc a rubber of 
whist. The forms of enumeration 
with which we need concern our¬ 
selves in dealing with this are 

He is Y&Z(1) 

He is (A,) X, Y, A 7.(2) 

He IS (A &) X & Y & 7 (r.) 

He IS (A,) Y, 7 (4) 

Nos 1 & 2 are the ordinary idio¬ 
matic forms ; 3 is unusual but un¬ 
objectionable ; 4 is exeejitional, & 
used only as a sometimes justiliable 
stylistic device, 'i'be writer of He 
plays &e. (who surely is not. A:- cer¬ 
tainly ought not to be, indulging in 
stylistic devices) thinks he is using 
N® 2, but is in fact using N® 4, with 
a N® 1 as one of its members ; he 
thinks the items of his enumeration 
arc three (as they would have been 
if he had said cb loves a rubber), but 
they arc in fact two ; he thinks 
he is avoiding the unusual N® 3 
(which would require & likes golf db 
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lofves a rubber)^ but is in fact avoiding 
the normal No 1. 

The test for this now prevalent 
slovenliness is fortunately very 
simple : in a No 2 (i.e. in the form 
\vc all habitually use for enumera- 
tJons of more than two items) there 
must be nothing common to two or 
more of the items without being 
common to all. In the lie plays 
example th(‘ word likes is common 
to the golt & whist items, but has 
no relation to the cricket item. In 
the following examples, numerous 
betause the temptation jiresents 
itself in different forms of greater or 
less insidiousness, what is common 
to some but not all items is in roman 
type ; coirections are added in 
brackets ; but it may be said in 
general that insertion of the missing 
and, from wdiieh ignorant writers 
shrink consciously or unconsciously, 
is usually attended with no more 
damage to euphony than that repeti¬ 
tion of essential words by the fear of 
w hich Kli.gant \ auiation, in all its 
distressing manifestations, is pro¬ 
duced ; there is nothing to offend 
the car in lie plays good cricket, cfc 
likes golf ch a rubber of xvhist. 

lienee loss of time, of money, <£: 
sore trial of patience (reduce to 
a No 1 with a No l in its first 
item :— time dc money, dc)./Penids 
letters arc courtly in tone, full of 
friendly advice, cO ajfectionate wishes 
(reduce to 1, with a 1 in second 
item :— d; full ; advice tf’)./It was 
terse, pointed, & a tone of good 
humour made it enjoyable (reduce 
to 1, with a 1 in first item : — terse <£• 
pointed).f He has his ideals, is well 
read, a lover of poetry, cO a student 
(reduce to I with a 2 in second 
item :— dt is)./ llis workmen are 
better housed, better fed, tfc get a third 
more in wiages (reduce to 1 with a 1 in 
first item :— housed dc fed)./lie has 
not advanced with the rapidity of 
Sir A. B., who was ‘ called ’ at the 
Middle Temple in 181)4, became 
a Q.C. in 1895, <£’ a Bencher in 1900 
(reduce to 1 :— who, after being 
called)./Moltke had recruited, trained. 


db knew by heart all the men under 
him (reduce to 1 with a 1 in first 
item : —had recruited db trained <& 
knew)./ Unemployed workmen gather- 
ed before the buildings, hooted the 
prince when he entered them, & on 
his departure (reduce to 1 by placing 
a comma before gathered or removing 
that after buildings)./. . . Neipperg, 
who eountermanamvred with vigil¬ 
ance, good judgment, cf* would not come 
to action (reduce to 1 with a 1 in 
first item :—vigilance dt good)./ 
Make some sacrifice in order to pass 
the Appropriation Bill, the Finance 
Bill, the F.cpiring Laws Continu¬ 
ance Act, ct* make progress with . . . 
(reduce to 1 with a 2 in first item :— 
Bill, cl* the Expiring)./ For it fails 
to include many popular superstitions, 
does not evidence any great care in 
its composition, d* its arrangement is 
amateurish (correct into 2 :— db is 
amateurish in arrangement)./T/if 
Protectionist method is extremely 
wasteful, (piukly exhausted, inflicts 
the maximum of injury on con¬ 
sumers, & on the great inajority of 
producers (the blunder is double ; 
make two 1 s : —wasteful db quickly 
exhausted; it)./In 1889 he rode in 
Australia, Africa, dc two years ago 
he rode over the Pyrenees (reduce to 
1 with a 1 in first item ;—.tustralia 
d' Africa)./Light is thrown upon 
IJerriek’s friendships, travelling, his 
life as a Cavalier, dc as JAcar of 
Pr/or (double blunder ; reduce 
to 1 with a 1 in each item:— 
Herrick's friendshijis d' travels, dc his 
life both as). 

A few' bad enumerations are added 
for wdiieh carelessness rather than 
a wrong theory seems responsible. 
The centuries during which the white 
man kidnapped, enslaved, ill-treated, 
dc made of the black a beast of burden 
(db made a beast of burden of; or 
dc ill-treated the black db made him a)./ 
He has been successively Goiiernor of 
the Gold Coast, has done good work in 
Hong Kong, dc has governed Natal 
(has successively been ; Coast, done ; 
dt governed)./Many of these author¬ 
esses are rich, influential, dc are 
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surrounded by sycophants niio . . . 
(d? surrounded)./It is true he has 
ivorked upon old material, has in¬ 
dulged in no more serious research 
than a perusal of the English tb 
French chronicles of the age cO most 
of the modern rvorks dealing icith the 
subject (material cl- indulged). 

3. And A: comnuis in t iuiincrnlions 
of tho (A,) X, & Z form (i.e., such 
as :—Kvery man leoman d* chihl 
was killed ; Jlluc broren <t- grey 
eyes ; Bliu* eyes skies d’ ties ; An 
honest sober d- industrious man : 
Some French Latin other uords 
have been borrowcfl). 

There is no a^rcemenl at present 
on the punctuation ; we may sec : -- 
Every man. icoman, <1* child, ivas 
killed ; Every man, worn an. d^ child 
was killed: Event man. iioinan <t- 
child, ivas killed : Every man, woman \ 
dc child was killed. 

This licence, Iiowcmt, often h'avcs 
readers helpless iiijain^t ambiumiiv; 
e.g., il the comma after the last item 
is a matt CT of Hull flerenee. the reader 
faeed with A party formidable, in¬ 
telligent, d* numerous out)>ide the 
House eaiinot possibly tell whether 
the limitation outside Ikc. applu's to 
all three adjeelues or only to the 
last ; & if the comma before tlu- 

and is indifjerent, he cannot tell 
whether, in All the most imjiortant 
documents, dedarahons d resolutions, 
which comjnise the American cun- 
siilution. iu' has three sepiiratc items 
(documents, declaiations, resolu¬ 
tions), or whellua- the second 
third are the two items tliat make 
ut> the lirst. 

The only rule that will obviate such 
uncertainties is that after everv 
item, iiieludm^ the last unless a 
heavier stof> is needi-d for nidi pen- 
dent reasons, the comma should be 
used (Evenj man, ivoman. d- child, 
was killed ; They killed every man, 
woman, efc child.). 

Accordingly, in the ambiguous ex¬ 
amples above, a comma siiould be 
inserted after numerous, d one after 
declarations. Those examples are 
actual extracts from newspajiers, & 


more such extracts follow, with 
(•orreelions :— -The only plan is . . . 
to bring all the. resources of the Poor 
IjUW, the local authorities, dr charity 
to bear on the rest (ehaiity, to)./Little 
more than reading, writing, arithmetic, 
drawing, d- singing is taught (singing, 
is)./This humourist, sentimentalist, tb 
not too rivererd agnostic must find 
life packed with eutertaiumeid (agtios- 
tic, must). The cost of icnlnig, repair¬ 
ing A: imjiroviiig tianslei red school 
butldinas (repairing, d’ improving, 
tran^fi rred). '/'he modes in ivhich I 
now Jeel, desire, ti' think arise out 
of the modes in which I tnive pre- 
xuonsly done so (thinl:, arise)./ The 
design tt* Slope of it do credit to the 
on^anizers <1* jdanners, the artists d* 
aiehiteets, d‘ the men of business who 
hin'c w'nrked together in jnejKiring it 
(business, wdio. Misinterjiretation is 
obviated : for the relative clause 
probably Ix'loiigs to all the items),/ 
'J'he smooth grey of the beech stem, 
the silky te.rtare oj the bireh A the 
rugged fune tt- oak (birch, d*. With¬ 
out tills, pine A: oak have silky 
textun ). 

One eone<‘Ssion, however, must be 
made. Among the ('\amples eor- 
reeled abovt* then* an- none of the 
type in which si‘V(ral adjectives 
(muin(‘rated as ( \,) X, ’S', A: Z are 
attached to a following noun. 'J'he 
rule would nxpnre us to write Theif 
hax'e blue, broxen, d* grey, eifcs : Some 
French, Latin, d’ other, ’aords have 
been hot rowed, 'riiest- Ixing intoler¬ 
able, it IS char that a loopliole must 
be made ; A an analogy that will 
serve is olf. d by the invariahle 
form of the corresponding enumera¬ 
tion without and. Logie wouhl 
reijuire .1 .sober, honest, industrious, 
man ; but we wiite.l sober, honest, 
industrious man ; A: the same lieenee 
must be recognized for Some French, 
Latin, d; otiitr zvords. 

andantino. LI.-os ; see-o(i;)s 3. 
anemone. Luz/ding to pronounce ; 
an €Tnine(ncc), not an enemy, gives 
the order of consonants. 

anent, apart from its use in Scotch 
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law-courts, where it is in place, is 
chiefly met with in h'tters to the 
press ; that is, it is a favourite with 
unpractised writers who, on their 
lioliday excursions into jirint, like to 
sliow that they possess j»ala attire. 
Sec Archaism. Ancrtt is often found 
in tlie company of dubious syntax 
& sense, as in Sir, — Your remarks 
tndatf an tin- result of the ('nnadian 
elect ton orient the 'pnro^roph in the 
Philudeljihin liecard is, / urn 0ad to 
see, the first sif,m of rerd aj)precialt.nn 
of .. . (is should he ore ; A- lie is not 
^lad that it is ilw first si-^n). 

aneurysm, imt aneurism. The' y is 
due to (ircek euros wide : the lalse 
form sujfjjiisls the totally diihutrd 
sense neirelcssness ; ef. mi.slmukian- 
TIIK.MCM. 

angel. I'all: of an a. is a C;i:xti.i;l- 

ISM. 

angina. To say a'njinu was long 
regardeil as a sad lajise from Latin- 
ify. Sc rmjidiu vas exjxa-ted of all 
educated persons. lh'ogrc;;s in 
IMautinc piosodN has re\ealed tliat 
tin i Ma-> short in Lahn. Sc OKI) 
gi\es pieeedeiu-e to a'lijinu. See 
KaLST. gCAM'llA . 

angle n., angle v., angler. The 
noun an^le (hsh-lnwk) is now hardly 
used excejd in the IJATTrui.i) oiina- 
Mi'.NT brother of the a. The veib is 
chielly a sl\lish synonym (see 
^^()llKIN(; A' STvi.isii words) for 
fish. Aindn, on the other hand, lias 
a real use. since fisher is archaic, A 
fisherman is assumed, unless context 
forbids, to nu'an one who makes- his 
living by hslnng with nets. 

anglice, -c^. See t.atini:. 
Anglo-Indian. for ambiguous 
meaning, see mi ratio 4. 
ankle, ancle. The -k- is usual, 
annihilate makes -table ; sih* - abrk 1. 
announce. See I'\)ii.mai. w-ords. 
annoyedly. A bad form ; see -kdlv. 
annul. So spell, but -lied Sec.; see 

-LL-, -L-. 

annunciation. Pronounce -siii- ; 
see -ciation. 

another. For one a. sec r. ven 2 ; 
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for Blit that is a. story see Hack- 

NKYKD niRASKS. 

ant IS usually pronounced &nt, 
without the north-A:-south variation 
between tS. Sc ah (as in can’t, grass, 
putli), by way of diflcrentiation 
from aunt. 

an’t. See be 7. 

antagonize. As a synonym for 
oppose, resist, nentralize, counteract, 
the -word is recognized in diction¬ 
aries ; but the OFD quotations for 
it are far from impressive, & it may 
safely be said that the occasions are 
rare indeed when one of those words 
would not be preferable to it. It 
does ayijiear in those senses in 
modern journalism, but perhaps 
ne\er witliout pri^dueing an eftect of 
vulgar (hvplay ; see Working & 
sTviJSH -WORDS. One or two quota¬ 
tions ina\ he given in wiiieh there 
can be no doubt of the meaning :— 
Socrates ends by saying that 7vc should 
antagonize gambling on tne ground of 
rts being bad business d* not as being 
had moral'-:. Lvery athmjit to sub¬ 
stitute coirciori for jicrsuasion is a 
rei^ersion to the veiif ideals 7L'hich 
Labour collectively professes to an¬ 
tagonize. The Democrats hai'C given 
notice of a iletermination to antagonize 
this d' all other Dills for . . . The last 
IS from the OFl). which states that 
this use (yierson oppo^ng thing) is 
American J-)nglish only : the first 
two examjiles show tiiat it has since 
appeared in Kngland ; it is to be 
hopi'd than it may not last on either 
skU of the .Atlantic. 

Ibit o. has another sense in W’hich it 
does good service. should certainly 
not be banned. That is to rouse or 
iueur the hostility of, to capose one- 
self by one's action to the cnmiixf of. 
This sense jirohahly comes also from 
America, wdiere it is commoner than 
in England ; but its usefulness is so 
obvious that we should welcome it. 
As the OKI) has only one example, 
a few' quotations may be worth 
giving to enable readers to judge of 
Its merits ; it should be observed 
that the idea is not oppose, though 
opposing is implied, but something 
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more complicated & perhaps not 
otherwise expressible in one word :— 
But the President was afraid to 
antagonize Senator Aldrich d? the 
other leaders of the Stand-pat Repub¬ 
licans./Bather than antagonize the 
two New England Senators on xvhom 
the rvoollcn manufacturers were lean¬ 
ing, he signed a re-enactment of the 
notorious Schedule K./The Reci¬ 
procity Rill was passed; but by 
pressing it through Congress Presi¬ 
dent Taft antagonized both the Stand¬ 
patters ct- the Insurgent Republicans./ 
Hulme, with his militarist impulse in 
thought, had a rare gift for forcing 
people to dissent from him ; no one 
could more successfully antagonize 
from a lecture-platform an audience 
assembled with the most docile inten¬ 
tions./We are heartily in favour of 
doing nothing to antagonize the princes 
<£• chiefs of India. /Tenderness to 
Germany would not have conciliated 
that country d- would have antagonized 
our Allies./The Government will seek 
to employ its majority to carry out a 
home programme that will antagonize 
the electors./It assumes infallibility 
d: warns off critics in a io7ie of deter¬ 
mination sufficient to antagonize the 
man wiho apjnoaches its findings with 
an open mind. In some of these 
estrange would pass, but in most it 
would be unsuitable. 

antenna. PI. -nne. 
antepenult. See Ticcunicai. ti:kms. 
Anthony is spelt with & pronoiineed 
without h. 

anthropoid. Eitlier iinlhro'f>oid or 
a'ntliropoid is legitimate ; see Falsj: 

QUANTITY. 

anthropophagi. See Greuk c;. 
anticipate. 1. A. makes -pable; 

sec -ABLE 1. 

2. Unidiomatie use. Exhibitions of 
feeling were, of course, anticipated to 
take place on Monday./This book, 
which, we repeat, might have been 
anticipated to contain a manifesto of 
the aims of the young intellectuals 
of America, proves to be . . ./A note¬ 
worthy act, which may be anticipated 
to have far-reaching effects in the 


future of the Balkan situation. The 
OED has nine separately numbered 
definitions, & 115 quotations, for 
anticipate. None of the delinitions, 
& none of the quotations, suggest 
the possibility of such a use as is 
seen in all the above newspaper 
extracts ; tlic writers have thought 
their sentences with the homely 
expect, whieli would have served 
perfectly, & then written them with 
the FoiiMAL WORD anticipate ; Ana¬ 
logy has duped them into supposing 
that since it vaguely resembles 
expect in sense it must be capable of 
the same eonstriielion. 

anticlimax. See Technical terms. 
antiphlogistine &e. See Greeiv g. 
antipodes, rronounee anti'podez. 
Though antipode is said still to exist 
as a singular (Selfishness is the very 
antipode of self-love), the modern 
idiom is to use the jilural form only, 
treating it as a singular when it 
means tiling diametrieally opjiosite 
(The antipodes of selfishness is self- 
love). 

antiquarian. Both this antiquary 
were formerly used as adjectives h 
nouns. Now that antiquary has been 
restricted to the noun use, & anti¬ 
quarian has become ehielly adjec¬ 
tival, the absolute restriction of the 
latter to the adjective use seems 
very dcsiralile. 

ANTI-SAXONlSM. There are, in¬ 
deed, no anti-Saxoiiists, properly 
speaking ; that is to say, anti- 
Saxonism is not, like its verbal 
counterpart Saxonism, a creed ; but, 
if it IS not a creed, it is a propensity 
& a practice that goes far to aeeoimt 
for the follies of Saxonism, & is Ihtc 
named on that ground. Happen¬ 
ings & forewords & forebears & bird- 
lore & wheelman & betterment are 
almost justihed as a revulsion from 
tile turgid taste that linds satis¬ 
faction in transpire & materialize <}c 
eventuate, optimism & mentality, 
idiosyncrasy & psychological moment, 
proposition & protagonist, in con¬ 
nexion with & zvith reference to. All 
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of these are now in constant use, & 
often misuse ; that the meaning of 
many of them is vague is a recom¬ 
mendation to one kind of writer as 
saving him the trouble of choosing 
ijctween more jirecise synonyms, & 
to one kind of reader as a guarantee 
that clear thought is not going to be 
required of him ; a furtlier account 
of the attraction of such words will 
be found in Lovi: oi' Tin: long word. 
Others are eliosen not because they 
are, like thest*, in constant use, but 
because they are not ; to say nomen¬ 
clature instead of name, replica for 
copy, premier for first, major for 
greater, cinnce for shozv, malnutrition 
tor underfeeding, jmor to for before, 
is Avoidaxci: of tiu: onvjors : & 
jbiDANTic humour suggests gulosity, 
cacophonous, osculalory, sartorial, &: 
eacliinnation. 

Anli-Saxomsm, then, is here used 
as a name tor the frame of mind that 
turns away not so niucli from the 
etymologically Jhiglish \ocabulary 
as from the homely or the simple oi 
the clear : it may perhaps have bei ii 
oliserved that the word given above 
as preferable to replica was copy, 
which is no more Saxon than rejtlica : 
it IS more English, for all that, just 
as ridiculous is more English than 
risible. Readers who would like to 
study the efteet of yielding to the 
practice will tind quotations under 
nearly all the words that have been 
given as specimens, in their separate 
articles ; & for others half a dozen 
are here collected, most of them 
containing rather a misuse than a 
mere use of the word eoneerried :— 
Jiut he had the most tremendous 
optimism in the future triumph of his 
cause./Pleasing d* original also arc 
the landscapes in ichieh vegetation is 
given the meticulous signilieance 
reminiscent of the douanier Rous¬ 
seau./Jn the Small Rodent House, 
the Echidna was busy .sucking up nis 
milk supper through his long bill, 
oblivious to the eavesdroppers./Nei¬ 
ther France nor Great Rritain could 
indulge in such an eventuality at the 
present juncture./The Os. increase 


j in the price of coal may not material- 
I izc after all. 

j antistrophe, antithesis. See Tecu- 

NICAL TERMS. 

I antitype. See typi:. 

anxious. The objeetions made to 
it in the sense eager (to hear, improve, 
go, &c.) as a modernism, & in the 
j sense calculated to cause anxiety (It 
I is a very a. business ; You will find 
I her an a. charge) as an archaism, are 
j negligible ; both are natural deve- 
lojiments, the first is almost univer- 
I sally current, & the second is still 
not infrequent. 

i any. 1. Compounds. Anybody, 

I anything, anyhow, anipchere, any- 
when, anipvhiihcr, are always single 
! M’ords ; so also the adverb anywise 
' (but ifi any wise) ; for anyone, any 
\ one, sec one ; any way is best written 
I as two words (1 cannot manage it any 
way) except perhaps when it means 
at all ei'cnts, however that may be, at 
• any rate (Any way, or Anyway, 
1 can endure it no longer) ; at any 
I rate, not at anyrate. 

' 2. lie is the most generous man of 

I anyone I know. 

j This common idiom, which looks 
j illogical (of all J knoxc being the 
j logical form) is no doubt defensible 
as a development or survival of the 
[ archaic tyjie Caesar, the greatest 
! traveller, of a prince, that had ever 
i been. Of there means in the way of, 

I & we should now write for instead 
j of it. But that sense of of being 
preserved in this idiom alone, the 
idiom itself is not likely long to 
resist the modern dislike of the 
illogical. It therefore seems desir¬ 
able to avoid such things as :—■ 
Edxcard Prince of Woles is the 
I eighteenth xvho has borne that title, the 
j most illustrious, perhaps, of any heir- 
apparent in the xvorld (more illus¬ 
trious than that of any)./The Standard 
Oil Company is credited with having 
the largest Eastern trade of any 
American enterprise (of all American 
enterprises ; or a larger trade than 
any other). 

aorist. See Technical terms. 
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k outrance. See a l’outrance, & 
French words. 
aper^u. See French words. 
apex. For plural see -ex, -ix, 4. 
aphaeresis, aphetic. See Tech¬ 
nical TERMS. 

aplomb. Sec French words. 
apocope, apodosis. See Technical 

TERMS. 

apophthegm should be so spelt, & 
pronounced ii'poftht^m. The word 
is not a popular (jne ; to drop the ph 
in spelling eoneeuls the derivation ; 
& there is no more reason for drop¬ 
ping it in sound than for that con¬ 
version of it into p in diphthong tfc 
diphtheria which is a notorious 
vulgarism. 

aposiopesis, a posteriori. See Tech¬ 
nical TERMS. 

apostle. See Proncnctation, 
Silent t. 

Apostrophe. See Possessive 

PUZZLES, & -r.D &'d, for some jioints 
concerning its use ; for the sense 
in rhetoric, Tixiinicai. ti:r.ms. 

appal(l). The double 1 is belter ; 
see -I-E-, -L-, Ji. In any ease died 
&c., see -LL-, -T>-, 1. 
a(p)panage. Either form will do : 
appa- is perhaps commoner in 
general, & apa- in learned, use. 
apparent(ly). l. Either ]>ronuneia- 
tion (-arent, -rirent) is legitimate ; 
see False gx’ antitv. 2. For com¬ 
mas before & after apparently, see 
THEREFORE. I]. Heir (ijypamh. 

appeared is liable to the same mis¬ 
use as seemed Mitli the I’erelct 
infinitive. 

appendix. PI. -dices (-sez) or -dixes 
(-iz) ; see -ex, -ix, t. 
applicable. Sec Hixkssivi: accent. 
apply. For inflexions see Vkriis in 
-IE &e., (). 

apposition. See Technicai. terms. 
appraisal. See -al notxns. 
appreciate makes -ciable ; sec 

-ABLE 1. 

appreciation. See -ciation. 
apprehend -ension, comprehend 

-enslon. So far as the words arc 
liable to confusion, i.c. as synonyms 


of understand{ing), the ap- forms 
denote the getting hold or grasping, 
& the com- forms the; having hold or 
full posse'ssion, of what is under¬ 
stood. What is beyond my appre¬ 
hension I have no cognizance of; 
what is beyond my comprehension 
I am merely ine^apahle of fully 
undeTslanding. To apprehend a 
thing impcrjectly is to have not 
reached a clear notion of it ; to 
comprehend it imperfectly is almost 
a contradiction in terms. I appre¬ 
hend that A is B advances an 
aelmittedly fallible view ; 1 vomjne- 
hend that A is Ji states a presum¬ 
ably indisputable fact. 

apprise, not -izc ; sec -isL)(-i/r. 

appropriate, v.. makes -priabk ; 

sec -ABLE 1. 

a priori. Sec Techmcat. terms. 

apropos is so clearly marked by its 
jiromineiation as French, & the 
Freneii eonstruetion is, owing to 
d propos de bottes, so familiar, that 
It IS lietter always to use of rather 
than to afliT it ; probably to is 
partly aeeounlxd for by some con¬ 
fusion with ajtjirojiriafe {IIis inter¬ 
polation of stories that xvere not 
ahvays strictly aprojms to the country 
through xAuih icc ice re passing). Sec 
Friinch words. 

apt, liable. Followed by in with 
the infinitive in the senses having an 
unforiunaie tendency (apt), exposed 
to a risk (liable), tlie words are so 
near in meaning that one of them 
{liable) is often wrongly used for the 
other. It may perhaps he laid tlown 
j that ajd is the right word exeejit 
j when the inlinitive ex[)resses iK)t 
j merely an evil, hut an e\il that is 
I one to the subject. This is so, <fc 
I thend’ore liable is right, in ;— Wc are 
1. to be overheard (being o\ (‘rh(‘ard is 
an evil to us) ; Matinee-hat xcearers 
are 1. to be insulted ; The goods are 
1. to suffer. It is not so, A: therefore 
apt is the only word, in :— ('urses 
are a. to come home to roost (the evil 
is not to the curses, but to the 
eurser) ; Damage is a. to be done ; 
Matinee hats arc a. to cause ill- 
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temper ; Difficulties are a. to occur ; 
Lovers^ vows are a. to be broken. It 
is usually not so, therefore apt is 
usually the right word, in :— lie is 
a. to promise more than he can per¬ 
form (but liable, if the evil suggested 
IS the shame he feels) ; Cast iron is 
a. to break (but liable, if we are sorry 
lor the iron not lor its owner). 

Si nee liable is ajit to eneroaeh, & 
apt is liable to sull'er negleel, the 
best adviee is never to use 1. till a. 
has been eonsidered & rej(;cted. 

aquarium. PI. -urns, -a ; see -um. 

Arab, Arabian, Arabic. \Vith cx- 

eejitions for a phrase or tv/o, such as 
gam arabic, the three adjeetives are 
now diffenuitiated, Arab meaning 
of the Arabs, Arabian of Arabia. & 
Arabic of tbe language or writing or 
literature of I he Arabs. So vve have an 
Arab horse, child, girl, chief, sheikh: 
Arab courage, fanadcs, fatalism, tradi¬ 
tions, })!iiloso})ln/: the Arabian gulf, 
desert, fauna cb flora : Arabian gales ; 
the Arabic name rah: an Arabic 
word; Arabic writing, literature, 
Arab & Arabian can sometimes be 
used indillt'i’eiitly ; thus an .drab 
village is one inhabited by Arabs ; if 
it happens to be in Arabia it is also 
an Arabian village, & may be ealled 
by either name ; the Arab war is one 
with Arabs; the Arabian war is one 
in Arabia ; «Sr the two may be one. 
Also. Iro/uVoi niayslill be used instead 
of Arab of what belongs to or goes 
baek to the jiast, as .Ira^mn records, 
monuments, philosophij, conquests. 

arbitrate makes -trahle : see - able 1 . 

arbo(u)r. Keep tlie -u- ; but see 

-OUR & -OK. 

arch, adj. For meaning see 

JOCOSE. 

arch-, arche-, archi-. Though the 
prefix arch- (chief Arc.) is pronounced 
areh in all words except archangel 
its derivatives, tiu* longer forms are 
alw^ays pronouneed arki : so arch¬ 
bishop (-eh-), but archicpiscopal 
(-k-) ; archdeacon (-eh-), but archi- 
diaconal (-k-). The ch is hard in 
archetype, archimandrite, A rchimcdcs, 
architectonic, architrave. 


Archaism, a certain number of 
words through the book arc referred 
to this article, & such reference, 
where nothing more is said, is in¬ 
tended to give warning that the 
word IS dangerous except in the 
hands of an experienced writer who 
can trust his sense of eongruity ; 
archaic words thrust into a common¬ 
place context to redeem its ordinari¬ 
ness are an abomination. More 
detailed remarks will be found in 
tbe general artieks Ixconoiiuous 

VOCABULARY, RlVIVALS, SuBJUNC- 

Tivi:s, A: Wardoi'u Street. Parti¬ 
cular words under which the ques- 
hon of archaism is discussed are 
ancul, arridc, aught, bounden, break¬ 
fast, burthen, chide, choler(ic), con¬ 
fident (n.), dcrringdo, except (conj.), 
fall (autumn), forebears, forenoon, 
gotten, howbcit, parlous, perchance, 
sandblind, save (jirep.), subtle, sur- 
ciase; & a few specimens of those 
lor which the mere reference de¬ 
scribed above has been thought 
sufTieient are albeit, bashaw, belike, 
betwixt, broidcriy), ccitcs, damsel, 
fortune (vb), peradventure, quoih{a), 
A: whit. 

archipelago. PI. -os ; see -o(e)s 7. 

arclo(u)r. Keep the -u- ; but see 

-OUR & -OR. 

area. For synonyms sec field. 

are, is. ^^hcn one of these is 
n'ljuired lietwecn a subject & a 
(•omplement that differ in number 
(these things ... a scandal), the verb 
must follow the number of the sub¬ 
ject (arc, not is. a scandal). The 
wages of sin is death is an archaism ; 
we do not now say his wages is, but 
arc, a pound a week ; & w'e do not 
say a pound are, but is, his wages ; 
when, as here, subject & complement 
can change places w ithout alteration 
of sense, so that it may be doubted 
which is which, the verb must agree 
with what precedes, A: not with 
what follows ; w’hen, however, the 
undoubted subject happens, as in a 
question, to follow, the verb agrees 
with it, as But what proof are, not 
is, these facts of your theory ?. In 
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accordance with these rules, are & is 
should replace the ronian-type is & 
are in :— Apparently what that school 
desires to see are pipe-clayed brass- 
buttoned companies of boys./But the 
moral inconsistencies of our con¬ 
temporaries is no proof thereof./7'he 
pages which describe how ... is 
a typical piece of description./7'he 
only difficulty in Finnish arc the 
changes undergone by the stem. AVhat 
is really practical about soldiering in 
the field are long 7narches, continuous 
operations . . ./What we xcant are 
300,000 or more Territorials. 

argot. See Fiu-ncu words, for 
meaning & use. Jargon. 
arguing in a circle. Sec TF.i nNicAi. 

TERMS. 

argumentum ad —. See Tix iimcal 

TERMS. 

arise, in the literal senses of getting 
up Sc, mounting, has giv'cn place 
except in poetic or archaic use to 
rise. In ordinary speech A: writing 
it means merely to come into exis¬ 
tence or notice or to originate/ro7n, 
&c that usually (hut cf. iieie prophets 
a. from time to time) of such abstract 
subjects as question, difficulties, doubt, 
occasion, thoughts, result, effects. 

Aristotele'an, Aristotelian. ‘ The 
latter more common ’—OKI). Cf. 

MEPIIISTOrilELIAN, llERC Tia: VN. 

arithmetical. Sec progression. 
armadillo. TI. -os ; sec -o(e)s 7. 
armeblanche. See French words. 
armistice. Pronounce ar'mlstis, not 
armfstls ; see Recessive accent. 
armo(u)r. Kcc[) the u ; but sec 

-OUR -OR. 

arms (weapons). The singular is 
late, rare, & best avoided. Instead 
of describing a particular pattern of 
rifle or sword as ‘ a beautifully 
balanced arm it is worth while to 
take the trouble of remembering 
weapon. We do well to sacritice the 
exhaustive brevity of The report of 
a fire-arm xvas heard risk am¬ 
biguity with gun, inaccuracy with 
pistol, or extravagance with pistol, 
rifle, or gun, —unless, of course, we 
have the luck to hit upon shot. The j 


only sense in which the singular is 
idiomatic {either arm = cavalry or 
infantry ; each arm — cavalry, in¬ 
fantry, & artillery) is made tolerable, 
perhaps, by suggesting the other 
arm. & being interpreted as branch 
of the service (cf. the secular arm). 
army & navy. This, the familiar 
order, is rightly corrected in toasts, 
public speeches, & the like, into 
JSiavy . 1 rmy; hut where [)re- 
cedenec is not in question it is both 
needless & impossible to get the 
correction aceejited. 

around is, in British use, a dis¬ 
appearing variant of round. It is 
still the normal form in certain 
combinations, as a. tb about, {the 
air) a. A' above {us), all a. {arc signs 
of decay) ; A it can be used without 
being noticeable in a few of tlie 
senses of round, as seated a. the table, 
diffuses cheerfulness a. her, spread 
destruction a. But it is hardly 
j)ossil>lc to say w'lntcr comes a., all 
the year a., win one a., send the hat a., 
a room hung a. xvith pictures, travel a. 
the xvorld, shoxv one a. Amcric.an 
usage IS quite different ; among the 
examples in an American iliclionary 
are the following impossibilities tor 
an Faiglishnian :— lie xvent through, 
but 1 ran a.; He turned a .; 7'hc earth 
turns Cl. on its axis ; do a. to the post 
office'. 7'hc church a. the lorner; Loaf 
a. the city. 

arouse. The relation of this to 
rouse is much like that of arise to 
rise ; that is, rouse is almost always 
preferred to it in the literal sense A 
with a person or animal as object. 
.J. is ehielly used with the senses 
call into existence, occasion, & with 
such abstracts as suspicion, fears, 
cupidity, passions, as object of the 
active or subject of the passive - 
This at once aroused my suspicions ; 
Cupidity is easily aroused. Not 
I shook his arm, but failed to a. him, 

arpeggio. PI. -os ; see -o(e)s 4. 
arrant makes -e.st ; see -er & -est, 4. 
arrlde. Sec Archaism. Its modern 
vogue is no doubt attributable to 
Charles Lamb. 
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arri^re-pensfee. See French words. 
arrive. For the absolute sense 
reach success or recognition see 
Gallicisms. 

arsis. See Technical terms. 
art. For the broad distinction be¬ 
tween a. & science^ see science, 
articulate, vb, makes -table ; see 

-ABLE 1. 

artiste. 1. The word is applicable 
to cither sex ; artists & artistes 
as a phrase for male & female per¬ 
formers is a mere blunder. 

2. In the sense professional singer, 
dancer, or other public performer, 
artiste serves a useful purpose ; it is 
best restricted to this use, in which 
it conveys no judgement that the 
performance is in fact artistic ; if it 
is desired to intimate that a cook, 
tailor, hairdresser, &c., or an artiste, 
makes his occupation into a fine art, 
artist, & not artiste, is the right 
word :— He is quite an artist ; What 
an artist! 

Arty, -ie. See -ey, -ii:, -y. 
as. 1. Equally as, 2. Causal as 
placed late. {i. As to. 4i. As if, as 
though. 5. As, relative pronoun. 
G. Omission of as. 7. As = in the 
capacity of. 8. Case after as. 9. As 
a fact.' 10. As xcell as. 11. As 
follozc(s) &c. 

1. For the illiterate equally as {good 

&C.), see EQUALLY. 

2. Causal as placed late, as mean¬ 
ing since, because, seeing that, for, 
Sec. To causal or explanatory as- 
clauses, if they are placed before the 
main sentence (As he only laughed 
at my arguments, I gave it up) llierc 
is no objection. The reverse order 

I (1 gave it up, as he only laughed at 
my arguments) is, except when the 
f, fa(;t adduced is one necessarily 
I known to the hearer or reader & 
J present to his mind (i need not 
^ translate, as you knozv German), in- 
4 tolerable to anyone with a literary 
|ear. All good writers instinctively 
|avoid it; but, being common in 
t;ftalk, it is much used in print also by 
,%hose who have not yet learnt that 
composition is an art & that sen¬ 


tences require arrangement. The 
first passage quoted suggests the 
kind of writer most liable to this 
mainly illiterate weakness ; the 
second & third, with their successive 
as-clauses, exhibit the total lack of 
ear that accompanies it ; & a few 
other gross offences are added - 
One is pleased to find that Mr P, 
Gannon still maintains his form, as 
he won the Open Challenge cup in 
face of such opponents as . . ./The 
Sunningdale man, indeed, put up a 
most strenuous fight, as his 154 
equalled the total of . . . Mr Carlisle's 
golf, hoivever, was much more con¬ 
sistent than Mr Gannon's, as to his 
two 77's Mr Gannon opposed an 82 
ffc a 7g../'They strongly advocate a 
diminution on the petroleum duty, as 
it would lead to a great increase of 
j work, it being largely used for in¬ 
dustrial purposes, as coal is scarce 
here. / 'The reduction of the interest 
on Italian Consols represents a very 
great event for the young kingdom, 
as it shozi's zvhnt a large credit it 
enjoys, especially abroad, as that 
operation could not be carried out 
zvithout the assistance of French cb 
German bankers./Frivolous applica¬ 
tions are fully guarded against, as 
there must accompany the application 
a statutory declaration./2'he Govern¬ 
ment have been induced to take this 
course as they arc much impressed by 
the great value of the discoveries made./ 
The sketch of Milton's life is inserted 
in this volume as it illustrates some 
points that occur in the Sonnets. 

3. .Is to. This has a legitimate 
use—to bring into prominence at the 
beginning of a sentence something 
that without it would have to stand 
j later (As to Smith, it is impossible to 
\ guess zohat line he will take) ; it has, 
for instance, been wrongly omitted 
in : Whether the publishers will re¬ 
spond to Sir Charles Stanford's 
appeal or not it is too early to speak 
with any confidence. A spurious 
1 imitation of legitimacy occurs when 
as to introduces ivhat would even 
j without it stand at the head of the 
! sentence, as in ; As to how far such 
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reinforcements are available this is 
quite another matter ; omit ‘ as to ’ 
& ‘ tliis & the order is uniift’eelcd ; 
the writer lias ehoseii to get out of 
the room by a lire-escape wiien the 
door was open. 

Apart from this, it is usually either 
a slovenly substitute for some simple 
preposition {Proper notions as to jofj 
a 'zvoma7)\s dutif./Shc had been sarcas¬ 
tic as to [about) his hunting., Piece of 
business as to [uponl ichirh Ur. 
Thorne had been sum mone l.' IPdi- 
tered himself as to [f)n| his ozen zvant 
of skill. 'The iuat)ufaeturer com}>huns 
that evci iflhin'/ as to j eont'ermngl the 
future is left to the zeftin) of tnc Hoard 
of Trade.^ .1 .soi^ular decree oj lariti/ 
prauiils as to laiiiongj the earlier 
editions of this roma)ire) : or entirely 
otiose {The onUf ponds on zchi‘'h the 
Governtneid found fault zceir (//v to\ 
the Permanent Settlement and |n‘; to\ 
the sqstnn on zLhirh . . . You inh the 
pertinent (fuestion [os io\ hozi mauij 
of the doctors zvho sntned the pled;j.c 
zvcrc practisin'!. It appiared to he 
somezvhat iineertain [ov to\ zehether 
the nezv docks scheme Ziould be com¬ 
menced at the Tilhurij or the Albert 
Dock end./Ashed [o.v lo\ iihat cjicct 
the arrest of the plai/crs Ziould have 
on the American tour, .Mr. Yeats , 
said . . ./b ith the idea of endcavoai- ' 
iiig to ascertain [as to] this. Doubt is i 
enpressed (os i()\ lehelhcr this zedt , 
ajjccl the situation. /The question [as ' 
to\ hoze far the Sultan ledl . . .). ' 

As might be exjieeted, tliose who | 
put their trust in a phrase that is i 
usually either vague or otiose are | 
constantly betrayed by it into I 
positive bad grammar : Idilcss it 
has some evidence as to whom the 
various ideas belong (i.e, us to to 
whom)./yl different dance aeeording 
as to wiicther the child is a male or 
a female (i.e. according as the (hild 
is)./It is open to doubt as to what 
extent individual saving prevails, and 
No izvo people seem to agree as to 
wliat extent it is one counlri/ and one 
race (i.e. as to to what extent)./// ;.v 
not quite clear as to what happened 
(This implies the ungrammatical As 


to what happened is not clear instead 
of the normal What happened is not 
clear),/ The question does not relate 
solelij to the possibilitij of Mr. Whit¬ 
aker accejding appointment., but also 
as to whelluT anif more suitable 
' candidate can be sugge.sted (‘ relate 
I as to ’ ?—relativity would seem to 
j be as upselting to Pnseian as to 
I J\uelid). The popular favourites : 
The question as to zchelher. The doubt 
as to zvliether, nv.iy nhnosi he included 
I among the iingrammatieal develop- 
' ments, since the doubt or (piestion 
demands an indin'cl (juestion in 
; simple apposition ; in such forms as 
j Doubts arc (\rprrsscd as to zchrlher, 
j the ‘ as to ‘ is not incorrect, but 
j merely repulsive ; ^in interesting 
I question therefore remains as to hozv 
j far science zvill providi' us icifh the 
j iKKVcr may lawfully be wntten ; The 
inteicsting Ac. may not. 

4. J.v if, as though. These should 
; in\'ariably b(‘ followeil b\ a |»ast 
eondifional, A not b\ a pH*s( id form 
(zeoidd, not zcill ; could, nut can : 
did. not docs ; zuis or zecrc, not is ; 
had gone, not has gone : knezv, not 
hnoxL's). The lull foim of tlie incor¬ 
rect It is scanned curiouslij, as if 
mere .scanning will resohe its nature 
i.s It is scanned curioiislq, as it would 
be seaniUMi ij mere sranning would 
Tvsoli'e its nature ; N the omission 
of it zvoidil be sKiuncd leavi-s zvould 
resolve unchanged. As though, about 
which th(‘ same demonstration is 
not possible, is precisely cfj in va¬ 
lent to as if, ct IS subject to the 
same rnk* : ^ the rule a|>j)lies 

to the still more elliptical use of 
eifiler form in exclamations (As if, 
or yt.s* though, i/ou didn't [not don't] 
knnzv that!) as will as to llu‘ use 
w'ltli an expressed mam sentem'e. 
The mistake of putting t lie vi rb in 
a present tense is esjKaaally common 
after it looks or seems, where there 
is the insulbeient excuse that the 
clause gives a supposed actual fact ; 
but it is spreading so fast that 
sometimes the supposition is ad¬ 
mittedly false :—Hut it looks for the 
moment as if these will [zvould] have 
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'f%to be abandoned./It looks as if a new 
,/'lot of men have [had] sprung up who 
[would] require their share of the 
Slpublic plunder./ To the observer from 
. I without it seems as if there has [had\ 
/l\been some lack of stage-managemerit./ 
'^ 7'arilf Reformers have received the 
result of the Canadian elections as 
though iheij now cxpcct[ed] Canada 
‘/\to give a greater preference to British 
goods./It is not as though a sound 
'i'Miquor is [vuw.s or wcre\ supplied. 

5. As, relative pronoun. Tlic dis- 
itinetion between as the relative pro- 
';,noun, eapjible of si;rvin^ as subjfct 
:',or object of a V( rb, & as the relative 
adverb, not eayiable f)f so servonj;, 
'must be <^ras[)e(i il a well-marked 
type of blunder is to be avoided. 
Examples of the blunder are :— 

- The rafeprnfcrs have no direct voice 
in fixing the amount of the Icvif. as is 
possessed bi/ the unions. / The visit to 
1 Heval would be an o(fieial visit paid 
by the King to the Emperor, as had 
been paid previously to other sove¬ 
reigns./Some nasty things were said 
fdjout him, as have been said about 
1‘ others./ The decision to send a special 
; mission is not intended as anything 
!. more than a mere act of international 
: courtesy, us is customary on such 
\ occasions. / The best substitute is not 
I another specialist, but the man trained 
'Ato act for himself in all circumstances, 
as it has been tlie glory of our nation 
to produce./ITiV/i a speed of eight 
/knots, as has been found practicable, 
/|/ie jiassage zcould occupy five days./ 
Inhere zvere not tzco dragon sentries 
rping zvard, as in magic legend are 
jually found on duty. If these 
intences, the faultincss of which 
11 probably be admitted at sight, 
e examined, it will be seen that 
r each two c*urcs are possible : 
^e is to substitute for as an un- 
ubted relative pronoun, such as 
zvhich {such as is posses.scd ; 
hich has been found practicable) ; 
e other is to insert a missing 
bjeet or object {as one is possessed; 
oiricial \ isils had been paid ; as 
'h things hewe been said ; as such 
rtesy is customary; as it has 
1351 


been our glory to produce him ; as 
it has been found practicable to 
steam ; as dragons are usually 
found). Either method of correction 
suggests the same truth, that as in 
these sentences is not a relative 
pronoun, & has been wrongly 
treated as one, though an adverb. 
The fact is that when as is used as 
a iclativ^e pronoun the antecedent 
is never a simple noun that has 
already been expressed (which must 
be represented by an ordinary rela¬ 
tive as. zvhich, who, that), but 

a verb or verbal notion, or a pre¬ 
viously unexpressed noun, that has 
to be gathered from the mam 
sentenee. Thus we eannot say To 
affect poverty, as is ?iozc often affected 
(i.e. win eh poverty is a fleeted) ; but 
w(‘ can say To affect poverty, as is 
now often done (i.e. wbich afleeting 
is done). If this lesl is applied to 
the incorroet sentenees above, it will 
be lound that each anteeedent of tlie 
supposed relative jaonoun is of the 
ill(‘gitimat(‘ kind, a simple expressed 
noun— voire, visit, things, courtesy, 
man, speed, .sentries. It may perhaps 
occur to the leader that a legitimate 
sulist 1 lute for as is possessed by the 
unions in the first example would 
be as the unions have. & that as then 
represents zvhich voice & conse¬ 
quently invalidates our rule ; that 
it seems to ilo so, however, is owing 
to a peeulianty of the verb have. 
The ratepayers possess no voice, as 
the unions do ; the ratepayers exer¬ 
cise no voice, as the unions do ; the 
ratepayers haz e no voice, as the unions 
(not do, but) have ; have (in the 
sense pos.sess). being never repre¬ 
sented like other verbs by do, is 
allowed when usi'd where do would 
be substituted for any other verb 
to take the construction proper to 
do ; as the unions possess it or do ; 
as the unions exercise one or do ; but 
as the unions have simply. 

On the other hand, failure to 
recognize that as is a relative pro¬ 
noun sometimes produces mistakes 
of a different kind :— Epeiros, as it 
is well known, was anciently in- 
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habited by . {as = which fact, & it 
is therefore impossible unless as is 
omitted).// do not thinks as appar¬ 
ently does Mr Thorne^ that.,. {as = 
which thinking, & the inversion is 
impossible ; read as Mr 'Thorne 
apparently docs). 

6. Omission of as. As is com¬ 
monly but wrongly omitted after the 
verb REGARD, especially when com¬ 
plications arise with another as 
similar to that in Jlut it is not so 
much as a picture of the time as a 
study of humanity that Starvecrow 
Farm claims attention {as as a study 
has been too much for even a literary 
critic’s virtue) ; cf. the omissions of 
to in the as to quotations (3 above). 

7. = in the capacity of. When 
this is used, care must be taken 
to avoid the mistake corresj)onding 
to what is called the unattaclud 
participle ; wc can say lie gave this 
advice as leader of the opposition, or 
This advice was given by him as 
leader, he & him sujq)lying the point 
of attachment ; but we cannot say 
The advice which he tendered to the 
Peers was given as leader of the 
opposition. 

8. Case after as. It is a miitter of 
no great practical imj)ortanee, case 
being distinguishable only in a few 
pronouns, & these pronouns occur¬ 
ring so seldom after as that most of 
the examples given in illustration 
will have an artilieiul air ; but some 
points may be noticed : — a. Some¬ 
times a verb is to be supplied ; the 
right case must then be used, or the 
sense may be spoilt ; You hate her 
as much as 1 implies as I hate her ; 
You hate her as much as me implies 
as you hate me. h. As is never to 
be regarded as a preposition ; the 
objective case after it, when right, 
is due either to the tilling up of an 
elliptic sentence as in a or to causes 
explained in c & d ; When such as 
her die. She is not so tall as me, arc 
wrong, c. The phrases such—as he 
&c., so—as he &c., may be treated 
as declinable compound adjectives 
(cf. German was fur ein), which 
gives Such men as he are intolerable 


but 1 cannot tolerate such men as 
him. Never was so active a man as he 
but I never knew so active a man as 
him ; to ban this construction & in¬ 
sist on writing he always, according 
to the a method, seems pedantic, 
though he is always admissible. 
d. In many sentences the supplying 
of a verb supposed to have been 
omitted instead of repeated, as in a, 
is impossible or dillieiilt, & the case 
after as simply follows that of the 
corresponding noun before as ; as 
is then equivalent to as being (cf. 
Greek a;s- wv, wr uvra, tSic.) ; so 1 
recognized this man as him who had 
stared at me ; You dressed up as she. 
You dressed yourself up as her, 1 
dressed you up as her. You were 
dressed up as she ; 'The entity known to 
me as I, The entity that 1 know as me. 

9. As a fact; sec rA('r. 

10. As well as ; sec well. 

11. For as concern{s), rcgard{s), 
follow{s), see conci.hn, follow. 

ascendancy, ascendant. 1. Spelling. 
Though -ayicy is not much commoner 
than ~ency, it is better as corre¬ 
sponding to ascendant, which is much 
commoner than ascendent. 2. I^sage 
& meaning. 'The ascendancy oj. 
Have an or the ascendancy over, be in 
the ascendant, are the normal phrases; 
in the lirst two ascendant is archaic 
for ascendancy, & is better avoided ; 
in the third, which is less detaehe(l 
than the others from its astrological 
origin, ascendancy is wrong, & when 
used {It is not recorded what stars 
were in the ascendency when Whistun 
Churchill was born./Jimmie's better 
angel was in the ascendency) is attri¬ 
butable to ignorance. Hoth W'ords 
mean domination or prevailing in¬ 
fluence, & not upward tendency or 
rising prosperity or progress. 

ascension used of climbing, instead 
of ascent {she had begun her ascension 
of the hill), is a Gallicism. 
ascertainedly. Five syllables ; see 

EDLY. 

asexual. See a-, an-. 
ashamedly. Four syllables if used ; 
see -EDLY. 
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ashen. Sec -en adjectives. 

aside does not mean on each side 
{We sat five aside in the suburban 
train ; They were playing three 
aside) ; a side must be written ; cf. 
£500 a year (not aycar). 

askance, askant. See Needeess 
vAiiiANTs. Askance is the usual 
form, & the OED account of askant 
js : Apparently a later variant of 
askance. 

aspirate. See Ttatinicae terms. 

assassinate makes -nable ; see 

-Am,E 1. 

assay, essay, VI)s. A differentiation | 
tends to prevail by which assay is i 
eontined to the sense test, & essay to | 
the sense attempt ; the OKI) says : j 
‘ Exee[)t as ajifilied to the testin'; of 
metals, assay is now an archaic form 
of essay.' Essay itself has by this 
time the dignity attaching to in- 
cijiient archaism ; but the distinc¬ 
tion should be observed. 

asset is a false form ; the great 
poiiuhirity, due ehief!\ to the sjiort- 
ing reporter, that it now enjoys as 
a saver of trouble to those who have 
not time to choose between posses¬ 
sion, gam, advantage, resource, S: 
other synonyms, or to recast their 
sentences into conformity Mith 
established idiom, is of recent date ; 

& an effort should be made to do 
without it. Most of those who use it 
are prtibably unaware that, though 
now treated as }>lural, assets is itself 
(cf. riches) a singular ; the -s is not 
a plural termination ; French assez 
(enough) being its source, -is repre¬ 
sents the Fieneh ; & the right 
sense of the word is that which it 
has had till lately—wdiat sufliees or 
should sufliee to meet liabilities. 
The false singular originates in 
incorrect uses like The chances of 
a dividend depend upon the realiza¬ 
tion of two assets, one a large debt, <(; 
the other . . . See I'opul.miized tecii- 
NiCAEiTiES. A number of qvibta- 
tions are added to show how com¬ 
mon the abuse is, the kind of writer 
Inat indulges in it, & how easily it 
may be avoided :— -Hearnc is bowling 


splendidly, <£• though veteran in years 
he is [an] indispensable [a.J to 
Middlesex./Her forehand drive—her 
most trenchant [a.] (stroke).//^ man¬ 
lifting kites hauled by 25-knot destroy¬ 
ers, resonant lungs are [something of 
an a.] (serviceable)./it was Mr. John 
Ball who showed us that the experi¬ 
ence of years is [an incalculable a.] 
when it comes to the strain of a cham¬ 
pionship (invaluable)./A'or is it 
every doctor who despises club prac¬ 
tice ; many find it a very handy [a.] 
which they do not like to lose (source 
of income)./i do not regret that the 
Unionist J*arty has made the subject 
its own ; it is its best [a.J (card)./ 
As sound a head as that of his 
Reverence is \a distinct a.] to society 
(of value)./.! local reputation for 
their lavender production has been 
established, which is no doubt [a 
valuable a.]./[The value of cheerful 
sendee is an a.] which the directors do 
not seem to have taken into considera¬ 
tion (Cheerful service has a value)./ 
These examjdcs are one of the greatest 
[a.v.srt.s* ivhich the people can possess] 
(possessions the ]>eoplc can have)./ 

1 The net result of my reading 6c 
I meditation is the conviction that Mr. 

I Chesterton is a valuable [a.J of the 
orthodox faith (pillar). 

assign. Derivatives & allied words 
are pronounced as follows :— assign¬ 
able (-ina-), assignation (-ig-), as¬ 
signat (ii'slgnfit), assignor (fisinor'), 
assignee (iisine')- 

assimilate makes -table ; see -.\ble 1. 
assimilation. See Technical terms. 
assist, in the sense be present {at a 
performance *fcc.), is now' a Gallic¬ 
ism ; in the sense help {to potatoes 
&e,), it is a Genteelism. For a. & 
help, see ^VoRKIVG & stylish words. 

association. See -ciation. 
assonance. See Repetition s.f. 
assume, presume. >Vherc the words 
are roughly synonymous, i.c. in the 
sense suppose, the object-clause after 
presume expresses what the pre- 
sumer really believes, till it is dis¬ 
proved, to be true ; that after 
assume, what the assumer postulates, 
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often as a confessed hypothesis. It 
may be owing to this distinction 
that the that of the object-clause is 
usually expressed after assume (the 
omission is at once felt to be wrong 
in 1 assume Turkey ivould require 
such a cash payment of at hast 
£ 500 , 000 ), & usually oimtted after 
presume (/ presume you know ; I 
assume that you knozv). 

assure, assurance. 1. These words 
have never found general aeeeptanee 
in the sense of paying prenuiims to 
secure contingent payments, though 
they are used insuranee oHiecs & 
agents, & so oeeasionally by their 
customers, estieeially an hen death is 
the event insured against (life assur¬ 
ance ; assure one's life) : apart from 
such Icciinieal use, insure insur¬ 
ance hold the held. 

2, Assure for ensure (make certain 
the oc<'urrenc(* tVre. of) is now rare 
(2'hat tvill ensure, rarely assure, your 
success). 

assuredly. Four syllabh's ; see 

-LDLY. 

asylum. PI. -ms ; sec -x m. 
asyndeton. See Ti:ciiNie 
PI. -ta, -ns ; see -ox 1. 

-ATABLE. In spite of {be general 
rule gixen under -aiilj: for the 
formation ot adjectives in -abh* 
from verbs in -ale, tlu* sboit torm 
with -at- omitted would be dusagri'i'- 
ably pedantic in many eas<s where 
eitlier the A'crb itself is little use-d in 
literature, or the dro])])ing of -at- 
amounts to disguising tlie word (as 
in disyllables, create, vacate, Ac.), 
or the -able adjecti\e is likely to Ik* 
very seldom used, or confusion with 
another word might result. Thus 
incubate, at least in the sense in 
which its -able adjective is likely to 
be wanted, is a technical rather than 
a literary word ; inculcable is not 
instantly recognized as from incul¬ 
cate ; inculpable is both likely to lx? 
understood as not culpable, un¬ 
likely to be often wanted ; A ac eord- 
ingly incubatable, inculcalable, in- 
culpatable, are less imjiossible than 
incubable, inculcable, & inculpable. 


The practice slionid be to use -atabic 
where the shorter form is felt to be 
out of the question. Simple refer¬ 
ence to this article under any woixl 
means that -atable is better. 

atelier. See Fhkncii words. 
attempt. For teas attempted to be 
done &c. see Dot ruk i'ASsivks. 
attic. See o A ii r. i vr . 
attorney. 1*1. -eys. 
attraction. For the scnsi* in gram¬ 
mar see Tik hmc'au Tiiinis, 
au. Sec A I. V. 

au fait. See I'ln \c ii woiids. 
au fond. See a iond, French 

WORDS. 

aught. See Archausm ; for a. I 
knozt) IS the only jihrase in w'hieh 
the word is still current in oriiinarv 
.speecJi, tfc e\ cn there all is displacing 
it. 

au grand serieux. See French 

WORJKs. 

aunt. l*ronounec a hut ; see ant. 
For aunty, -ic, see -ey, -ir, -y. 

au pied de la lettre, au revoir. See 

Flll.NCll WOHDS. 

authentic, genuine. The distinction 
eommoiiK drawn between the words 
is by no means universally observeil, 
especially wlicn ('ilber is used with¬ 
out sjieeial refereiK*e to the other ; 
hut, when it is present to the mind, 
auiheidic implies that the eontenU 
of a book, picture, account, or the 
like, correspond to facts ct are not 
lielitious, & genuine inqilies that its 
reputed is its real author ; - a genuine 
Hobbema ; .In authentic descrip¬ 
tion ; The Holbein Henry \’J 11 is 
both authentic d* genuine (repres(*nts 
lienry as be was, or is leaily a por- 
tiait of iiim, IS I>\ Holbein). The 
artiheial charac ter of tiie disl motion, 
however, is illiislrated by the fact 
that aulhenlicatc serves for to estab¬ 
lish eitlier as autheiitie or as gc'miine. 

authenticate makes -cable ; see 
-ABEE 1. 

authoress is a word regarded with 
dislike in literary circle's, on the 
grounds, perhaps, that sex is ir¬ 
relevant to art, & that the c'ominoii 
unliterury jiublic has no concern 
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with its superiors’ personality. The 
public thinks otherwise, <fe may be 
trusted to keep a useful word in 
existence, even though it has so far 
failed to bring into existence what 
it needs much more, a handy 
feminine for doctor. See Feminini-: 
designations. 

autocar, automobile. Now that 
inotor(-rar) has fully established ils 
supremacy, it ^^ould be well if these 
rivals could be cleared away. 

avail, vb. The constructions be 
m'oilcd of, mad of, illustrated in the 
following quotations are wrong ; — 

Jf ccouoinical tricans of transport arc | 
availed of (made iis<‘ of). /An sak'afie , 
appliances could fuwe been availed of 
in tune (utilized). Watt ct Fulton ! 
hethouilht themselves that jiowcr must I 
be (wailcd of, <i- not let off cb xvasted 1 
(used). .1 desire to mail of the quieter ' 
phase of national emotion (take ad- 
^ iintiige of). 

The normal C‘onstruction is avail 
oneself of {J shall a. mijself of your 
kind offer). From this ar<‘ wrongly 
evolved (‘ with indirect passive, esp. 
in r.S. ’ says the OJ'.D) such forms 
as The offer uas availed of ; the ab¬ 
surdity of this IS patent as soon 
as the method is apjilu'd to similar 
reflexive verbs : because we can say 
They busy themselves in polities. You 
should rid yourself of cant. Many 
devote themselves to reUfiion, we do not 
infer that Politics are busied in. Cant 
should be lidded of, lielifiion is often 
divoted to, are English ; as little does 
avail oneself of the offer justify the 
offer teas availed of. It is from the last 
incorrect form that the noii-reflexive 
active is logically enough deduced, 
so that avail of the offer takes the 
j>lace of the original avail oneself of 
the offer. Available, which perhaps 
encourages the use of these bad 
constructions, lends them no real 
support ; its original sense was that 
eon avail, &, apart from the great 
looseness of usage characterizing 
these adjectives (sec -aiilk), what it 
would suggest is rather avail the 
offer than avail of the offer. 
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avenge, revenge, vengeance. Aven^fe 
& vengeance are one pair, revenge verb 
& noun another. The distinction 
between the two pairs is neither very 
clear nor consistently observed. 
This is natural, since {he same act 
done under the same conditions may 
be described either as vengeance or as 
revenge according to the point of 
view’ from which it is regarded. It 
may he said, roughly, that vengeance 
is the making things even by an 
offender’s being made to suffer some¬ 
thing more or less equivalent to his 
offence, while revenge is the satisfying 
of the offended party's resentment 
by tlie same means ; one act may 
eitcet both, but it will be spoken of 
by one name or the other according 
to context. It is in harmony with 
this that the subject of the active 
verb revenge is ordinarily the wronged 
party, & its object cither himself or 
a wrong done at least indirectly to 
him, while the subject of avenge is 
ordinarily a disinterested party, & 
its object another person or a wrong 
done to another. Exceptions are 
numerous. & too complicated in 
their nature to be set forth here ; 
but the genera! principle that per¬ 
sonal feeling is the thing thought of 
wh<*n ret'enge is used, & the equaliza¬ 
tion of w rongs w hen av^enge or rrn- 
geatice is used, may assist choice. 

Misuses of the verbs other than 
confusion between them are not 
fre(|ueiit enough to require much 
notice ; hut it may be worth men¬ 
tion that the wrongdoer is never 
rightly the object of either, as in : 
The liussian . . . icill avenge as has 
been his custom to avenge the birds of 
prey ttho srvooped doien upon him in 
his helplessness. 

averse, aversion. To insist on froin 
as the only right preposition after 
these, in spite of the more general 
use of to ( What cat "s aierse to fish ? — 
Gray. He had been mu'rse to extreme 
courses. —IMacaulay. Nature has put 
into man an mrrsion to misery .— 
Locke) is one of the pedantries that 
spring of a little knowledge. If 
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averse meant originally turned away, 
& a is Latin for away, this did not 
prevent even the writers of classical 
I.atin from using the dative after 
nversus ; nor, if it had, need it 
prevent us, to whom the original & 
physical sense is not usually present, 
from using after averse & aversiojt 
the preposition that best lits their 
true sense of (harbouring) dislike. 

avocation, originally a calling away, 
an interruption, a distraction, w.is 
for some time commonly used as 
a synonym for vocation or cullin^y 
with which it is ]iroperly in anti¬ 
thesis. This misuse is now less 
common, & the word is generally 
used in the plural, a fierson's avoca¬ 
tions being the things he devotes 
time to, his pursuits or engagements 
in general, the affairs he lias to see 
to ; his voeation as such is neither 
excluded from, nor necessarily in¬ 
cluded in, his avoe.itions. 

Avoidance of the obvious is 

very well, provided that it is not 
itself obvious ; but, if it is, all is 
spoilt. Expel ca^CT or greedif fiom 
your sentence in favour of avid, & 
your reader wants to knov\ why you 
have done it ; if he can lind no 
better answer than that you aie 
attitudinizing as an epicure of words 
for whom nothing but the rare is 
good enough, or, yet worse, that you 
are painfully endeavouring to impart 
some much needed unfamiliarity to 
a platitude, his feeling towards you 
will be something that is not ad¬ 
miration, "J'he obvious is belter 
than obvious avoidance of it. No¬ 
body could have ivritten ‘ Clown ’ who 
had not been (as Mr. iJisher is Known 
to be) an aviil collector of pantomime 
traditions dc relics./Every thiuff is 
just in a state of suspended animation, 
dc the House, instead of bein<f in its 
usual bustle on account day, is 
devoid./Lord Lansdowne has done 
the Liberal Party a good turn by 
putting Tariff lieform to the front ; 
about this there can be no dubiety./ 
If John never ^ finishes ’ anything 
else, he can at least claim by sheer 


labour to have completed over five- 
score etchings. There are some who 
would rather see eager & empty & 
doubt & a hundred in those sentences 
than avid, devoid, dubiety, & five¬ 
score ; & there are some wlio would 
not; the examples are typical 
enough to sort tastes. Avid & 
dubiety arc not yet hackneyed in the 
function tif escapes from the obvious ; 
they will be so one day if their 
qualilieations in this kind are appre¬ 
ciated, & then their virtue will be 
gone. 

Se\eral words can be thought of 
that have been through tins c'ourse. 
Starling as variants lor tin* business 
word, they have been so seized upon 
by those who s(*orn to talk like other 
people as to become a badge by 
which we may know them ; after 
which they jiass into general use by 
the side of the words to which they 
w'cre preferred, giving the language 
pairs of useless synonyms that have 
lost whatever distinction there may 
once have Ix'cn between them. Such 
words are cryptic, dual, facile, force¬ 
ful, forrword, Si, Gallic, as used 
without the just i heat ion of special 
meanings instead of obscure, double, 
easy, forcible, preface, A: French ; on 
all of these except cryptic (a word 
whose sole furudion seems to be that 
whuli is our subject) eoniment will 
be found in their separate articles ; 
a few cxami>Ies of the uses depre¬ 
cated arc :— A sensible young man, 
of rough but mild manners, cl- very 
seditions ’ this description, except¬ 
ing the first clause, is somcivhat 
cryptic./ The combination of cricKet 
cb rowing ‘ blues ’ is very rare ; the 
late J. W. Dale zvas the last Cam¬ 
bridge man to earn the dual distinc¬ 
tion. The ^ dual event ’ is jicrhaps 
already, & will surely soon be, upon 
us./The reunion (if a Labour ct* 
Socialist World Conference has not 
proved to be so faeilc to arrange as it 
appeared./'' J blame the xvorking of 
the Trade Board ’ said Mr. Newey, 
forcefully, '"for keeping wages at an 
artificial figure './The theme is a big 
one, covering, we are told in a fore- 



avoirdupois 

wordy those comprehensive acta & 
aspects of policy which . . . 

Other articles containing relevant 
matter arc adventuresome, foot¬ 
ing, FORENOON, MAYBE, NOMEN¬ 
CLATURE, REITERANT, SAID 2, 3, & 
SENSE Vb. 

avoirdupois. Pronounce a'vcrdc- 
poiz. 

avouch, avow, vouch. The living 
senses of the three words arc dis¬ 
tinct ; but, as a good deal of confu¬ 
sion has formerly prevailed between 
them, the dictionaries arc not very 
helpful to inquirers, providing quo¬ 
tations under each for senses that 
now belong only to one of the 
others ; it is therefore worth while 
to state roughly the modern usage. 
Avonchy which is no longer in eoni- 
mon use, means guarantee, solemnly 
aver, prove liy assertion, maintain 
the truth or existence of, vouch for, 
(A miracle avouched by the testimony 
of .. . ; Millions were ready to avouch 
the exact contrary ; Offered to avouch 
his innocence xoith his sxvord). Avow 
means own publicly to, make no 
secret of, not shrink from admitting, 
aeknoMledge one's responsibility lor, 
{Think what one is ashamed to ai'ow ; 
Avozved himself my enemy ; Avoived 
his determination to be revenped; Al¬ 
ways avowsy&, ef.in the contrary sense 
disavozvsy his apents). Vouch is now 
common only in the jihrase uonc/i for, 
which has taken the place of avouch 
in ordinary use, & means pledge one's 
word for ( Will you vouch for the truth 
of it ?; 1 can vouch for his respecta¬ 
bility). 

avowedly. Four syllables ; see 

-EDLY. 

await, wait. Await is always transi¬ 
tive, but wait is not always intransi¬ 
tive. 1 am awaitinp to hear your 
decision is not English ; 1 await, & 1 
Waif, your decision are equally good. 

awake, awaken, wake, waken. 

Awake has past awoke rarely 
awakedy & p.p. awaked rarely awoke ; 
Wake has past zvoke rarely (& that 
usually in transitive sense) waked. 
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& p.p. waked rarely woke or woken ; 
awaken & waken have -ed. 

Distinction between the forms is 
dillicult, but with regard to modern 
usage certain points may be made :— 

(1) Wake is the ordinary working 
verb ( You will wake the baby ; Some¬ 
thing woke me up ; 1 should like to be 
leaked at 7.30 ; Wake the echoes), 
for which the others are substituted 
to add dignity or formality, or to 
suit metre, or as in 3 or 5 below. 

(2) Wake alone has (& that cliielly in 
waking) the sense be or remain 
awake (Sleeping or waking ; In our 
waking hours ; This kept me wak¬ 
ing). (3) Awake & awaken arc 
usually preferred to the others in 
figurative senses (IVhen they awokCy 
or were awakened, to their danger ; 
This at once aivakcncd suspicion ; 
The national spirit awoke, or was 
awakened ; A rude awakening). 
(4) U'aArn & awaken tend to be re¬ 
stricted to the transitive sense ; 
when he wakens is rarer for when he 
W'akes than that will waken him for 
that will wake him. (o) In the pas¬ 
sive, awaken & waken arc often 
preferred to awake & wake, perhaps 
owing to uncertainty about the p.p. 
forms of the latter pair ; it wakened 
me IS rare for it woke or waked me, 
but 1 was wakened by it is common 
for i was waked or woke or woken by 
it ; see also the alternative forms in 
3 abo\e. (0) Fp is very commonly 
appended to wake, rarely to waken, 
& hardly at all to awake & awaken. 

away. For once rf- azvay see once. 
For cannot away with see Archaism. 

awkward. See -er & -est, 2. 

axe. The spelling ax, though 
‘ better on every ground, of etymo- 
logy, phonology, & analogy ’ (OED), 
is so strange to 20th-e. eyes that it 
suggests pedantry &, is unlikely to 
be restored. 

axis. ri. axes (-ez, not -Iz). 

9y» aye* The word meaning yes is 
pronounced i, & the word meaning 
ever is pronounced a ; but which 
spelling corresponds to which pro¬ 
nunciation is disputed ; the nautical 
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Arj, ay, sir is usually written thus ; 
& aye is probably the commoner 
spelling now for eiwr ; on the other 
hand the oyes have it is usual, though 
-es may there Ijc intended for the 
plural termination. Ay (I) yes, 
aye (a) ever, seems likely to prevail ; 
but the authority of the OKD is on 
the other side. 

B 

babe, baby. In the primary sense 
baby is now the regular form, & babe 
arehaie, poetic, or rhetorical. In 
figurative use, implies guileless- 
ness, innoeenee, or ignorance, & baby 
unmanliness. 

baboo, rronounce bali'bob. IM. 
-oos ; see -o(i-)s 4. 

baccara(t). Pronounce ba krtrali. 
The spelling with -t is commoner in 
English, & tliat without -t in French. 

bacchanal, bacchant(e). Bacchanal 
& bacchant arc both used of males or 
females, or males females, but 
with a tendency to be restricted to 
males ; bacchante is used of h*males 
only. Bacchant is always pro¬ 
nounced ba'krmt ; bacchante bakh'nt, 
bii'krtnt, or haku'nii. Bacchant has 
bacchants or harchantvs : bacchanle 
has bacchania (-Is or -ti',). 

bacillus, ri. bacilli : see -i s, ^ 
Latin tluiials. For the meaning, 
sec Scuizo.'JYCnxES, 

Back formation. a dictionary 
delinition of the term is : Making 
from a supjioscd derivative (as lazi/^, 
banting) of the non-existent word 
{laze^ bant) from which it might have 
come. It is natural to guess that | 
the words scavenger, darJding, & ; 
gridiron, are formed from verbs ! 
scavenge & darkle & a noun grid, & i 
consequently to use those verbs & ) 
noun if oeeasion arises ; those who I 
first used them, however, were mis- i 
taken, & were themselves making 
the words out of wiiat they wrongly 
took for their derivatives ; similarly 
banting is not formed from bant, hut 
is the name first of a man. & then of 


his system, out of which the verb to 
bant was made by back formation. 
This w'ill perhaps suflieiently explain 
the references made here there to 
this article. Some back formations 
are not generally recognized as such, 
have the full status of ordinary 
words, c.g. dtagnosi (from diagnosis), 
drowse (Irom drowsy), sidle (from 
sideling ^ Sidelong), grovel (from 
grovelling, an atlN'crb). Jhit mon* 
often they are lelt to he irregular, 
A: used only as slang or joeosel'v ; so 
nriuu.K, t’niNLE, oonati,, enthuse, 
locomote, rnajjick, ouati., proee'ss (go 
in jiroeession), resurrect, iiToltde. 
Other articles that may he looked 
at are brindll, cose, daukia., 
riLTRATr., c;uiD, (a intiEEx. iV saiam:. 

back of as a pri'posit ion is an Ameri¬ 
can, nol a British, idiom, 
backsheesh. See R\icsTiEi:sir. 
bacterium. IM. bacteria \ see -i:m. 
For the meaning, see Sciuzomv- 

CI.T1>. 

badge. For synonymy, see sios. 
badinage. Ihonounee ba'dinahzh. 
baggage. As afiphed to the helong- 
ings that a person tiaxels with on 
land, the xvord js an Americanism 
for luggage. 

bagnio. PI. -ns : sec -o(F'.)s’ 4. 
baignoire. Sci* Fiu nch words. 
bail is right. At bate xvrong, in the 
sense throw wnter out : the deriva¬ 
tion is from French bailie bucket. 

bailable. For tlic sense, admitting 
of bail, sec -abee 4. 
baksheesh is the form recommended, 
balance, m the sense* rest or remain¬ 
der, is, ex(‘cpt wlurc the diflcrcncc 
bctxvecn two amounts that have to 
be comp'ircd is jircscnt to the mind, 
a Slib.siiod extension. ^Vc may 
fairly say ‘ you may keep the 
tialanee because the amount due 
& the amount that more than covers 
it suggest eomparisou ; but in * the 
b. of the day is given to amusement ’ 
such a eomparisou between amounts 
is, though not impossible, farfetched, 
& the plain word (rest, or remainder) 
is called for. 

ballad. See Technical terms. 
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ballade. Pronounce balah'cl ; for 
meaning, see Technical, teiims. 
ballon d’essai. See Fiiencii woiins. 
ballyrag, bullyrag. Tlie etymology 
is unknown ; the second form is 
probably due to a KiJf)posc<i <*on- 
iiexion, desenbed by tlie OKI) as 
‘ unlikely with bulln ; the iirst 
form js still eoniinon, it seems pref¬ 
erable. 

balm, k'or h. in (iilcnd ncc Pat- 

Tl'-RKD OliNAMl.NTS & 11 XCKNIA’r,I) I 

riiRAsrs. 

baluster, ban(n)istcr. nnni.sfrrs ' 
(lieller with single n) is now, though J 
originally a <-orruph(jn only of | 
halusicrs, the established form for I 
the eoinmonest sense in which the 
words are used, i.e. the uprights 
su[iporting a staircase handrail with 
or without the rail itself. JidlusUr 
IS best applual only to the \ase- 
shaped suiiports of a balustrade. 

bambino. PI.-o.v; see-otips o. 
bamboo. PI. -oos ; see -0(1 )s f. 
banal, banality. These are Lm n- 
\RY critics’ \noui)s, imported from 
Kranee by a class of writers whose 
jaded taste relislns novel or im¬ 
posing jargon. In French they have 
had a eontiriuons liistory &. a natural 
development from their original to 
their ])resent sense ; 111 Isnglish they 
have not, & we accordingly remain 
eoiiseious that they are exotics. 
^Vllh cuminoji, annmonplaccy trite, 
trivial, rtuan, vut<:>(ir, truism, jdati- 
tiide. A: other English words, to 
<-h()ose among, we <‘ertainly do not 
need them. 

bandit. Of the two Jilurals, banditti 
tends to prevail over banditti, 
especially when the reference is to 
more or less clearly reah/,ed in- 
disiduals :— The mountains arc in- 
Jcslcd 7vitk banditti ; The cost of 
suppressing the banditti ; Two of the 
bandits conducted me to the appointed 
place ; You arc all bandits, 

banister. See baluster. 
banjo. PL ~oes ; see -o( e)s 1 . 
bank. A river’s right bank is that 
on the right of the river regarded as 


a person going down to his destina¬ 
tion. 

baptist(e)ry. The -tery form is best. 

bar. n. sinister, used by novelists 
as a symbol of ilk'gitirnaev, is 
strictly iiieorreet, bend or baton 
sinister being the true term ; it is, 
I however, so familiar that to eorreet 
! it, exeejit where there is real need 
! for tc ehiiieal accuracy, is pedantic ; 
' see Didacitcism. 

barbarian, barbaric, barbarous. The 

dilferenee in usage among the three 
adjectives is roughly, & setting 
aside special senses of the first, as 
follows. Barbarian, as an adjective, 
IS now regarded as an attiibutive 
use of the noun barbarian ; i.e., it is 
used only in such contexts as would 
be admissible for nouns like soldier 
! or German (a soldier king or people ; 

[ German uneestnj or thoroughness), & 
means consisting of barbarians, 
being a b.iihariaii, bidonging to or 
usual with barbaiians. So we have 
barbarian tribes, hosts, frankness, 
couraue ; a bniharian king, home, 
enijarc ; barbaiian man (the human 
race' as barbarians) ; the barbarian 
world. 

The other two wainls arc ordinary 
1 ad)eeti\es, but dilTer in their im- 
j })lieations. Barbaric is used witii 
invlulgenee, indilference, or even 
admiration. A: means of the simple, 
unsophisticated, uncultured, im- 
ehaslenc'd, tastc'Iess, or exc*cssive 
kind tliat prevails among barbarians. 
^Ve s])eak of barbaric taste, finery, 
splendour, costume, gold, hospitality, 
simjilicity, strength, health. 

Barbarous, on the other hand, 
always implies at least contempt, 
& often moral condemnation ; it 
means that is unlit for or unwortiiy 
of or revolts or disgraces or would 
disgrace the civilized : baibarous 
ignorance, speech, customs, style, 
words, cruelty, treatment, tyranny. 

It should be observed that tlie same 
noun may be qualified by all three 
words according to the sense wanted: 
barbarian gold is money supplied by 
barbarians ; barbaric gold is the 
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metal used over lavishly in decora¬ 
tion ; & barbarous gold is the ma¬ 
terial prosperity that blinds to 
higher things ; a barbarian king is 
a king of barbarians ; a barbaric 
king one throned in rude splendour ; 
a barbarous king a cruel despot. 

barbarism, barbarity, barbarous¬ 
ness. The three nouns all belong 
to the adjective barbarous, but the 
first two are now (putting aside 
intentional archaism & metaidior) 
clearly distinguished. liarharism 
means uncivilized condition, grossly 
uncultivated taste, or an illiteralc 
expression ; barbaritif means grossly 
cruel conduct or treatment, or a 
grossly cruel act ; barbarousness 
may be substituted for cither of the 
others where the sense gualifi/ or 
degree is to be gi ven unmistakably:— 
They live in barbarism ; The barbar¬ 
ism, or barbarousness, of his style ; 

‘ Thou askeih ’ is a barbarism ; He 
treats prisoners with barbarity ; The 
barbarity, or barbarousness, of the 
decree is irrelevant; Unheard-of 
barbarities. 

Barbarisms is a hard word to 
fling about, apt to wound feelings, 
though it may break no bones ; 
perhaps it W’ould be better abstaineil 
from ; but so too would the barbar¬ 
isms themselves. What alter all is 
a barbarism ? It is for the most 
part some word that, like its name, 
is apt to wound feelings—the feel¬ 
ings, however, of much fewer per¬ 
sons, those who have about (ireek 
& Latin not merely, like the Kton 
boys of a former generation, ‘ a pro¬ 
found conviction that there are such 
languages but a sulFicicnt acquain¬ 
tance with & love of them to be 
pained by outrages iqion their 
methods of word-formation. In this 
era of democracy it can hardly be 
expected that the suseejitibilitics of 
so small a minority should be jire- 
ferred to the comfort of the millions, 

& it is easier for the former to dis¬ 
semble their dislike of barbarisms 
than for the latter to first find out 
what they are & then avoid them. 


These are unfortunately two separ¬ 
ate difliculties, both serious. One 
may lack the information that would 
enable one to decide whether bureau¬ 
crat & cablegram & electrocute & 
pleistocene are or are not barbarisms ; 
it is indeed obtainable for any parti¬ 
cular word from a competent philo¬ 
logist ; but life is not long enough 
to consult a competent philologist 
every time one of the hundreds of 
dubious words confronts one ; nor 
yet is it long enough lor an ad hoc 
course of Latin & Greek grammar. 
And then, even if the philologist has 
been consulted, or the course gone 
through, what next V arc we to talk 
geology or electricity A: abstain from 
pleistocene & impedance ? No ; a 
barbarism is like a lie ; it has got 
the start of us before wc have found 
it out, &: we cannot catcli it ; it is 
in possession, & our offers of other 
versions come loo late. 

That barbarisms should exist is a 
pity ; to expend much eneigy on 
denouncing those that do exist is 
a waste ; to create them is a grave 
misdemeanour ; &, the greater the 
need of the word that is made, the 
greater its maker's guilt if he rnis- 
creates it. A man of science might 
be expected to do on his great 
occasion what the ordinary man 
cannot do every day, ask the philo¬ 
logist’s help ; that the famous 
eocene-pleistocene namcswerc made by 
^ a good classical scholar ’ (see Lyeil 
in D.N.B.) shows that word-forrna- 
lion is a matter for the specialist. 

It will have been gathered that in 
this book barbarisms have not been 
thought of the practical imjiorlanee 
that would demand elaborate dis¬ 
cussion. What there is on the 
subject is chiefly in the general 
articles IIvdiud ijuuivatives & -o-, 

& under the words Briticism, 
bureaucrat, cablegram, calmative, cli¬ 
mactic, coastal, electrocute, impedance, 
nounal, pleistocene. 

baresark, for berserker, is a corrupt 
modern form owing its existence to 
a probably false etymology. 
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baritone. See bauytonk. 
bark, barque. The two forms are 
iu)W usually differentiated, hark 
being a poetie synonym for ship or 
boat, & barque the tcehnieal term for 
a ship of special rig. 

baronage, barony, baronetage, bar¬ 
onetcy. The forms in -age are col¬ 
lectives, meaning all the barons (or 
peers), all the baronets, list or book 
of barons &e. Those in -?/ are ab¬ 
stracts, meaning rank or position or 
title of a baron or baronet. 

baroque. See Tuciinical ti.rms. 
barricado. 1*1. -os-; see -o(i:)s 6. 
barytone, -ritone. The first is the 
])est spelling. The -y- is the normal 
Knglish transliteration of the ori¬ 
ginal Greek which has been 
changed to -i- in the denvativ'c 
Italian baritono. The prevailing 
though not invariable English prac¬ 
tice in adopting Nvorcls at second 
hand is to undo such intermediate 
changes & transliterate the originals 
consistently. It would be justihablc 
to take the Italian baritono whole ; 
but if WT anglicize the ending wc 
should follow' the ordinary English 
method of transliteration. It is 
probably true that writers on music 
usually prefer bari- ; but they are 
not yet irrevocably committed ; of 
two OED quotations from Grove 
one has bari/- & one bari-. French 
spells baryton ; & in the grammatical 
sense concerned with accentuation 
barytone is the only form. 

basal, basic. These unEnglish- 
looking adjectives, neither of which 
existed before the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, were manufactured merely as 
adjuncts to certain technical uses of 
the noun base in botany, chemistry, 
& architecture, where fundamental 
would have been misleading. But 
a tendeney has lately arisen to allow' 
these u])starts to supplant funda- 
mentaly with its 50()-years tradition, 
in those general & figurative con¬ 
texts in which they are unnecessary 
& ineongruous. The native element 
of basal & basic is seen in:— The 


elytra have a basal gibbosity ; The 
basal portion of the main petiole ; 
Its capital resting on its basic plinth ; 
Basic salts, phosphates, oxides. On 
the other hand fundamental should 
be substituted in:— Classification 
should rest on the most basal charac¬ 
ter isties./ This is OUT basic principle./ 
The happy thought which is the basic 
idea of Truth's Christmas number./ 
The great basic industry is agricul¬ 
ture. Many of those who use the 
w'ords are no doubt sensible of the 
incongruity, but hope that w'hat 
' they havi‘ to say w’lll be more con- 
: vineing if seasoned with a pinch of 
i the up-to-date Sc seientilie. 

I 

I bas bleu. See Fri:nch words. 

( bashaw is now only an ornamental 
Archaism, the correct pasha having 
taken its place. 

basin, bason. The first spelling is 
both commoner & better ; the 
second is probably due to the estab¬ 
lished pronunciation (ba'sn) ; but 
cf. cousin. 

basis. PI. basis ; see Latin 

rnuRALs. 

bas-relief, bass-relief, basso-relievo, 
basso-rilievo. The first form is 
French, the last Italian, & the other 
two are corruptions ; the plural of 
the third is basso-relievos, & of the 
fourth bassi-rilievi. It is recom¬ 
mended to use the first & pronounee 
it ba'srilef. 

bassinet. This, & not bassinette or 
herceaunetlc, is the right spelling ; 
the wrong forms arc pseudo-French, 
bastinado. PI. -os ; sec -o(i:)s 3. 
Batavian. For B. = Dutch, in B. 
grace See., see Polysyi-rabic humour. 

bath. 1 * 1 . pron. bahdhz ; sec -th 
& -Dll. 

bathetic, bathotic. Tliese are made 
in imitation of pathetic, chaotic ; but 
pathetic is not analogous, & chaotic 
is itself irregular. An adjective for 
bathos is, however, almost a neces¬ 
sity to the literary critic, & the OED 
states that bathetic is ‘ A favourite 
word with reviewers ’ ; it is the 
better of the two. 
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baton should be written without the 
circumflex & pronounced bil'tn. 

battalion hfis plural battalions^ & 
not even in poetic style battalia ; 
battalia is a singular word (It. 
battaglia) meaning battle array ; but 
being archaic, & oflcii following in 
(Friedrich draws out in battalia ,— 
Carlyle), it is taken as meaning 
battalions. 

Battered ornaments. On this 

rubbish-heap are thrown^ usually by 
a bare cross reference, such synonyms 
of the Elkcant-vakiation kind as 
alma mater, daughter of slecjt of 
the just, & brother of the amuu: ; such 
metonymies as the bushin or cothur¬ 
nus ifc the sock for tragedy tV: comedy ; 
such jocular archaisms as con- 
sumcdly & vastly ; such foreign 
scraps as dolcc far niente, gang aglcy, 
& GUI BONO V ; such old phniscs as 
in DURANCE vile & who was di:stinei> 
to be ; such adaptable frames as 

where - s most do congregate & 

on -- INTENT ; such quotations 

eustomaiily said with a wink or 
written instead of one as 7'ell it not 
in Gath or balm in Gilead. The title 
of the article, & their y^resent com¬ 
pany, are as much comment as is 
needed for most of them ; but a few’ 
words will be fouiifl elsewhere on 
those that contain a word in small 
capitals ; & other articles from 

which the list may be enlarged arc : 
Facetious eoumatjons ; Gallic¬ 
isms i) ; IIacknevlo pukasls ; 
Incongruous vocabulary ; Irre- 

LEV^ANT AI-LUSION ; MANNERISMS ,* 

Misquotation ; Novuli.su ; out- 
HEROU ; Fopulakized teciinicai.i- 
TiES ; SAID 3 ; Sobriquets ; Stock 
PATHOS ; Subjunctives ; Super¬ 
latives ; VotUTE-wouns 3 ; War- 
dour STREf:T ; Working & si’alisii 
WORDS; Worn-out humour ; & 

Zeugma. 

battue. Pronounce butdb', or as 
French. 

bay. For b. & gulf, sec gui-f. 
bay, bow, -window. A bay-w., 
named as making a bay in the room, 
is one that jirojccts outwards from 


the wall in a rectangular, yiolygonal, 
or semicircular form ; bow-w., though 
often loosely applied to any of these 
shapes, is yiroyicrly restricted to the 
curved one. 

-B-, -BB-o Monosyllables ending 
in b double it before sullixes begin¬ 
ning with vowels if the sound f>re- 
I ceding it is a single vowel (a, e. i, o, 
u, or y). but not if it is a diyihtJiong 
or a r: cabby, webbed, 

I glibbest, bobbed, shrubbery ; but 
dauber, barbed. Words of more 
j syllables (e.g. rhubarb, sillabub, 
hubbub, lieclzebuh, cherub) are few, 
it it will sufliee to mention cherubic 
(so syielt), iSc hobnob {-bbed, -bbing). 

be. ]. Number of the cojiula. 
2. Be & were, subiunctives. 3. Be 
-fadverb-f participle. 4. Jdliplical 
omissions. 5. Auxiliary)(eoj)ulatisc. 
(5. Case of the eoiuiilement. T. 
Forms. 

1. For the luiiuber of the verb 
between a subject & a eonqilcmiait 
of dilTcrent mimbers {The wu’les of 
sin is death : The only obstacle are 
the wide ditches), sec are, is. 

2. For use & abuse of be & were as 
sulijunetives (If an injunction lie 
obtained tO he defies it ; Jt were to be 
wished), see Si bjunctivls. 

3. I’or mistaken fear of seyiarating 
be from its yiartieiple »te. {If his 
counsel still is followed ; The right 
w'bolly to be maintained), see Po,>ii- 

TION of ADVERBS. 

4. lie is dead, d: 1 alive ; / shall 
dismiss him, as he ought to be. i’or 
such forms sec Kliap.'.is 1, 3. 

5. Confusion of auxiliary & copu¬ 
lative uses. In The visit was made 
we have was auxiliary ; in The 
impression was favourable we ha\’c 
ivas cofiulativ’c. It is slovenly to 
make one was serve in liolh capaci¬ 
ties, as in 21te first visit was made 
d returned, d the first impression of 
the new neighbours on the Falconet 
family highly favourable ; rra.v should 
be reyicatcd aftt r family —though, if 
created had stood instead of highly 
favourable, the rcyietition would have 
been unnecessary. 
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6. Case of the complement. The 

rule that the complement must l>e 
in the same case as tlie subject of 
tlic copula ( You believed that it rcas* 
he ; S'nu believed it to be him) is 
often broken in talk {It ruasn't me), 
but should be ol)serv<-d in print, 
ex(*ept wJien the solecism is fire- 
served in dialogue as eharaelcristie. 
Tlie temptation in its simplest forms 
is rare, but may occur ; Meredith, 
fnr instance, writes J am she, she me, 
till death tC bci/ond it, wiiere the 
iinf^rammatieal me is not satirically 
intend(‘d ; & this vshould not be 

imitated. d'wo sfieeial tvfies of 
senleiH'c, ho^\ever, call for mention. 
One IS that illustrated by ICe feed 
children whom ue think are hungry ; 
for this ‘.'loss Inil common blunder 
SIC WHOM, The other is seen in 
lie has been, <1* 7}()t only ]>assed for, 
our leader, \Nhere it pains the gram¬ 
marian to hnd that leader is sub¬ 
jective after has been, but objective 
after/or. \Ve might be tempted to 
disr<‘gard Ins y>ain as due merely to 
a i>e(ianlic famiiiarity with Latin, 
in which the eases are not so often 
indistinguisliable in form ; but if 
we jia.ss the leader sentence as good 
enough for iMiglish, we arc coin- 
luitted also to This plan, ichich 
I have often tried tC has neier failed 
VIC ; &. from that every \sell- 

regulated mind \m 11 shrink, if only 
because the step from A jnan that 
hates vie tC 1 hale to Jones, icho 
hates vie d' I hate is so fatally easy. 
^Vhether resistance is desirable ina\ 
be better judged from a genuine pro¬ 
duction of the ill-regulaleti mind : — 
It gai'C a cachet of extreme clericalism 
to the Irish Party xehicfi it does not 
deserve, but must prejudice it vot a 
little in the eyes of English Radi¬ 
cal is vi. 

7. Forms. Those that require 

notice arc (a) ain't, (b) the 

singular subjunetives, iC (e) ivast, 
tvert. (a) A{i)n't is merely col¬ 
loquial, & as used lor isn't is an 
uneducated blunder A: serves no 
useful purpose. But it is a fiity that 
o,{i)7i't for am not, being a natural 


contraction & supplying a real want, 
should shock us as though tarred 
with the same brush. Though Pm 
not serves well enough in statements, 
there is no abbrev iation but a{i)n’t I^ 
for am I not? or am not I? ; & the 
shamefaced reluctance with which 
these full forms are often brought 
out betrays the speaker’s sneaking 
affection for the ain't I that he (or 
stdl more she) fears will eorivdet him 
of low breeding {Well, I'm doing it 
already, ain't I? ; Yes, ain't I a 
lucky viati ? \ Pm next, ain't I?). 
(b) The present subjnnetivc has be 
throughout {IJc I fair or foul ; If 
thou be true ; lie it so), the form 
brest, originally indicative but used 
for a time as second singular sub¬ 
junctive, being obsolete. The sin¬ 
gular of the past subjunctiv'c is n'crc, 
li'crt, tvere {If I xcerc you ; Wert thou 
mine ; It lucre luisr), zuere for the 
second person being obsolete, (c) 
Wert, originally indieativ'c, W'as 
adopted like bcest as a subjunctive 
form, & though it is still sometimes 
used alternaliv el\ with zvast as 
indieativ'e, the modern tendency is 
to differentiate the tN\o &: make 
zvert subjunctive only {When thou 
zvast true ; If thou zvert true )—a 
natural <levelopnient that should be 
encouraged. 

beano. PI. -os ; see -o(r.)s C. 

bear, vb. See Fokmal words. 
For p.p. see BOK>r(i.;. 

beaL The old p.p. beat, still the 
only form in dead-beat, lingers 
eolloijuially also in the sense zeorsted, 
baffled {I zvont he beat ; lias ncier 
been beat), but now suggests ignor¬ 
ance ratiier than archaism. 

beau lias yil. beaux (or beaus : see 
-x). 

beau geste. See Frcxch words, A: 

GCSTUIir.. 

beau-ideal. If the word is to Ix^ 
used it should be pronouncid 
bo-ide'«l, & written without acctait. 
But neither in its only French sense 
of ideal beauty, nor in its current 
English sense of jx'rfcct type or 
liighest possible embodiment of 
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something, is there any occasion to 
use it, unless as a shoddy ornament. 
The English sense is based on the 
error of supposing i(Ual to be the 
noun (instead of the adjective) in 
the French phrase ; & tiic English 
noun ideal^ without heau^ is accord¬ 
ingly the right word to use, unless 
flower^ perfection^ very type, pattern, 
pink, or some other word, is more 
suitable. 

beau monde. Sec FRi:Ncn words. 
beauteous. See Porticis.’ms, A: 
plenteous. 

beautiful. But the home h. nec<h 
other groxving greenery xvhen the 
festive season arrives./ TIIK BED 
HE A UriF VL. To see the Eng¬ 
lish bed of supreme beauty you must 
take train to .. . Such vulgarizing 
adaptations of liunyan, now com¬ 
mon, have u])on readers the eflc'ct 
described in Irrelevant ai.lusion. 

beautify. For inllexions sec \'i.urk 
IN -IE &c., G. 

beaux yeux. See Fki.ncii words. 
because. Aft(T such openings as 
The reason is, The reason xehy . . . is, 
the clause containing the reason 
must not begin with because, but 
with that. Correct accordingly - 
The reason xvas because they had 
joined societies xvhich became bank- 
rujH./The chief reason xvhy he xeel- 
comed this bill teas b. he regarded il 
as . . ./The reason xvhy he had ahvays 
avoided the honour of the Garter was 
because he knew that it cost £1000. 
Their joining, his belief, his knoxv- 
ledge, are the reasons ; & the.se can 
be paraphrased into the noun- 
clauses that they had joined &c., but 
not into the adverbial clauses be¬ 
cause they had joined Ac. For similar 
mistakes, s(‘e Hazini ss. 

beccafleo. FI. -os ; see -o(e)s G. 
bedizen. The OED allows both i 
& i, but prefers the i, «fe states that 
‘ all English orthoepists ’ do so. 

bedouin (be'dcKie'n) serves as noun 
singular or plural {bedouins being 
now comparatively rare), or as ad¬ 
jective. The forms bedaunj or be- 
dawee (sing.), & bedawin or bedaween 


(pi.), are also now used as nearer to 
the Arabic ; sec Didacticism. 

beef. For plural see -ve(d). 
befai(l), befel(l). The second I 
should be kept ; see -ll-, -l-, 4. 
begging the question. See '14. cn- 
NicAL ti:r.ms. 

begin, l. Fast tense began, fonner- 
ly also (A still rarely) begun. 2. For 
it teas begun to be built Ac., see 
Dor nia: tassivi s. 

behalf A behoof arc often confused 
!>oth in eonstnietion A in sense. 
Modern usage is settling down to 
a clear diflenaitlalion ; A those who 
are not fully conversant with the 
history of the words Mould do well 
to confine themselv'cs to Ihe really 
current types liere given. On his 
A'C. behalf, or on behalf of all Ac., 
means as representing him, all, Ac. 
(/ can speak only on my oxen behalf ; 
Application xeas made on behalf of 
ihe proseentoT) ; on is the normal 
jireposition ; the phrase does not 
mean, except additionally A by 
chance, for the advantage of ; it is 
still in common use*. For or to his 
Ac. behoof, or for or to the behoof of 
ail Ac., means for or to the advantage 
of him, all, Ac. {For the behoof of 
the unlearned ; To the use ct- behoof 
of him cl; his heirs ; Taking toxvns 
jor his oxen behoof) ; for A to are the 
prepositions ; the is normally used ; 
the meaning of behoof is simply 
ailvantage ; the phrases are more or 
less andiaie. 

behemoth. liihe'moth is tlie cor¬ 
rect pronunciation, though bC'hnoth 
is perhaps commoner, 
beholden^ beholding. As p.p. of 
behold, beholden is now obsolete ex¬ 
cept in jioetry. In the sense bound 
by gratitude (which it got when 
behold could still mean hold fast) 
it is still in use, though archuie by 
the side of obliged ; beholding in that 
sense is an ancient error due to 
ignorance of how beholden got its 
meaning, A should he allowed to 
perisli. 

behoof. See behalf. 
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behove, behoove. The first spelling 
is the better. As to pronunciation, 
the OEl) says ‘ Historically it rimes 
with m(n)€, prove^ but being now 
mainly a literary word, it is generally 
made to rime with roue, grove^ by 
those who know it only in books 

belay, belie. For inflexions sec 
Verbs in -ik &o., 1, 

belike. Sec Archaism. 

belittle has one mt'aning that may 
pass iincensured, viz, to dwarf by 
contrast ( A toiver not so tall as to b. 
the main building). The OJ‘U> says 
‘ The word appears to hav’e origin¬ 
ated in U.S. ; whence in recent 
Juiglisli use in sense I{ \ which is 
‘ depreciate, decry tlie importance 
of ’. It cannot be denied that since 
1881, the date of the earliest Hritish 
Cjuotation, it has gained considerable 
eurreney in this sense ; but it is still 
felt by many to be an undesirable 
alien that should not be allowed to 
suiiplant the old-established words, 
of which we have a large supply 
suitable for various contexts & 
shades of meaning -disjiarage, decrif. 
depreciate, make light of, slight, run 
down, crj/ down, poohpooh, deride, 
ridicule, slight, inininnze, lower. 

belles-lettres survives chiefly in 
publishers’ circulars, library cata¬ 
logues, & book reviews, its place 
having been taken elsewhere b\ 
literature (sometimes mere or pure 
literature) used in a special sense : 
that sense is, as defined by the OEI), 

‘ IVriting whicdi has claim to con¬ 
sideration on the ground of beauty 
of form or emotional effect Like 
other words that reijuire a speaker 
to attempt alien sounds (such as the 
ending -tdr is), belles-lettres can never 
become really current ; A: its right 
to live at all, by the side literature, 
depends on the value of a differ¬ 
entiation thus expressed by the 
OFiD ;—‘ But it is now generally 
applied (when used at all) to the 
lighter branches of literature or the 
aesthetics of literary study ’ ; i.e., 
Paradise Lost is rather iiterature 
than belles-lettres, though 2'he 


Essays of Elia is both. This re¬ 
stricted application, however, itself 
needs defence, b, properly including 
the epic as much as the toy essay, 
just as literature does. We could in 
fact do very well without h., & still 
better without its offshoots belletrist 
& belletristic. 

j belly is a good word now almost 
I done to death by Gi:xteelism. It 
I lingers in proverbs & phrases, but 
j even they are being amended into 
; up-to-date delicacy, & the road to 
I the heart lies hvss often through the 
' b. than tlirough the stomach or the 
! tummy. The slaying of the slayer 
I now in course of performance by 
j tummy illustrates the vanity of 
I gtmtccl efforts ; a peri>etual succes- 
1 Sion of names, often ending in 
I nursery ineptitudes {smock, shift, 
i chemise, shimmy), must be eon- 
j tnved. Stomach for belly is a 
' specially bad rase, because the 
I meaning of stomach has to be 
, ehauged before iL ean take the place 
! of b. in many contexts. The ten- 
; deiK*y, however, is perhaps irre¬ 
sistible. 

beloved is, Avhen used as a p.p. 

: (b. by all ; was much b.), disyllabic 
(-uvd) ; us a mere adjective {dearly 
; b. brethren ; the b. wife of), or as 
i a noun {my b.), it is trisyllabic 
1 (-uvid) ; the first of these rules is 
I sometimes broken in ignorance of 
' usage, & the second with a view’ to 
! the emphasis attaeliing to what is 
unusual. C'f. blessed, cursed. 

below, under. There is a fairly 
clear distinction betw’een the pre- 
I positions, worth preserving at the 
; cost of some trouble ; but the pre¬ 
sent tendency is to obscure it by 
allowing under to encroach ; & if 

this continues b. will seem more & 
j more stilted, till it is finally aban- 
1 doned to the arehaists. The dis- 
) tinelion is that b., like its contrary 
above (of. also the Latin infra & 
supra), is coneerned with difference 
of lev’cl & suggests comparison of 
independent things, whereas under, 
like its contrary over (cf. also the 
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Latin sub & super) is concerned with 
superposition & subjection, & sug¬ 
gests some interrelation. The classes 
b. us arc merely those not up to our 
level ; those u. us are those that we 
rule. B. the bridge means with it 
higher up the stream ; u. the bridp,e^ 
with it overhead. Contexts in 
which h. is both right c'i: usual are 
b. par, b. the salt. Contexts in which 
u. IS encroaching are lani b. 4.>, 
b. one’s breath, ao-one b. a bishop, 
incomes b. £1()0. Cont(‘xts in which 
u. is both right tV usual are u. the 
sun, the sod, the tabic, the circum¬ 
stances, the Stuarts, tijranny, pro¬ 
tection, one's icin^. one's thumb, 
a cloud. Cf. also bf.m.vtji. 
beneath has still one generally 
current sense—too jnc:ni(h } or low 
for (lie ??iarncd h. )tnn : It is b. 
contempt ; Jt xcould be b. ?nc to 
7ioticc it). Apart from this it is now 
a poetic, rhctoiica!, cjt emotional 
substitute for under or behne. 

Benedick, not Benedict, is the 
spelling in Much .Ido, 6: should 
always be the s])elling wlnui the 
name is used gcncrically for a con¬ 
firmed or cai>turcd bachelor ; but 
Benedict is oltcm used (Penalize the 
recalcitrant Benedicts by j>uttinfi a 
heewy tax upon them) either (<V pro¬ 
bably) in ignorance, or on the ir¬ 
relevant ground tliat Miaksjiere 
might have done well to use the 
more etyniologieaJ form in -et. 
Bengalee, -all. rronounce beng- 
gaw'h. The form in -ec is jierhaps 
still the commoner, 
benign, benignant, malign, ma¬ 
lignant. The distinction between the 
long & short forms is not very clear, 
nor is it consistently observed. Hut 
it may be said generally that benign 
<& malign refer rather to effect, & 
benignant & malignant to intention 
or disposition :—Exercises a benign 
or malign influence ; A benignant 
or malignant deity. An unconscious 
possessor of the evil eye has a 
malign but not a malignant look ; 
discipline is benign rather than 
benignant, indulgence benignant 


rather than benign. The difference 
is the same in kind, though loss in 
degree, us that hot ween beneficent, 
malejicent, benci^olent, malnolcnt. 
It IS to he noticed, howc^ver, (1) that 
the impulse of personitu'ation often 
siihstitufes the -ant forms for the 
others, e.g. as epithets of destiny, 
chance, Ac. ; (2) that the distinction 
IS less generally maintained betwi'cn 
benign A benignant than hetween the 
other two (e.g., oj benign ajijn’arancc 
IS eomiuon, NNhere beni'duant \Noiild 
be better) ; (II) that nevertiicless in 
medical use as ( jiithi'ls of diseases, 
morbid growths. lVc., the forms are 
benign (as would he exjieeted) A 
malignant (contrary' to the rule) : 
this use of malignant is jieihajis a 
stereotyped example of the jicrsoni- 
fying tendenev,w liieli benign eseajx’d 
heeause benignant, a recent forma¬ 
tion, did not 1 ‘Xist ^^heIl the words 
were aecpiinng llu ir medical sense. 
See also mai.k.nancy. 
bereaved, bereft. The essential 
principle is jx rhajis that bereaved is 
resorl(‘d to in the more enioLional 
contexts, bereft being regarded us 
the <-v<Tvdav form (cf. iji.lon i.n). 
The result in iiraeliet* is that (I) be¬ 
reft is used when the toss is speeihed 
hy an o/-|)hrase, A bcrcm'cd wJien it 
is not, the latter naturall}' suggest mg 
that it is the greatest [lossilile (.Ire 
you bereft of your senses ? ; The bloic 
bereft him of consciousness ; .i be- 
reax'cd mother ; UTejiing bceanse she 
is bereaved) ; hut (2) bereaved is 
somelimes used e\ en before of when 
the loss is that of a belo\ed piTson 
(A mother ben ft, or bei caved, of her 
children ; Death bereft, or bereiwed, 
her of him). See -t A -kd. 

beseech. Besought is the estab¬ 
lished past A J).})., though besceched, 
on which the OKI) comment is 
merely ‘ now regarded as incorrect 
still occurs, probably by inadver¬ 
tence, & Milton has bescccht. 
beslde(s). The forms have been 
fully differentiated in ordinary mod¬ 
ern use, though they are often con¬ 
fused again in poetry, & by those 
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who prefer the abnornml or are 
unobservant of the norniul. (!) lie- 
side is now only a preposition, besides 
bavin" all the adverbial uses ; be¬ 
sides would have been normal in 
And what is mnre^ she may keep her 
lover beside./We talked of thee cb 
none beside. (2) liesidc alone has the 
j)nmary prepositional senses by the 
side of (Sat down beside her ; She is 
an ainiel beside yon), nut of contaet 
7 i'ith (beside onv-sclf, the question, the 
rnurh. the ■jmrpose). (,‘t) Besides 
alone has tlie se<-ondar\ jireposi- 
tJonal s(‘nses in addition to. turept; 
it would have boen normal in Other 
men beside ourselvc'.. ^ 1 have no 
adi iscr beside you. 

besom. I’ronounee b('/m. It has 
two uses onl\, (1) as tlu* name tot 
a "ard(‘ner's twi" broom, (2) a.s a 
jioetie exfiri’ssion for soni(' purifyin" 
or destroy] 11 " iigeiiey. 
bespeak. The {>.p. form bespoke 
jierhaps linj^n is onl\, beside tlu‘ now 
usual bcspidcen. us an atlnbulive 
adjeeti\c meaiiin" inadi* to order 
(be'ipoli.c poods, boots, <.'ve.) in eontrast 
VMth leady-made. 

bestir is now alwjiys usial reflex- 
ively (mud b. inysilf). k lU'Ver, 
idioinalieally, as an ordinary transi¬ 
tive verb ; stirred should have been 
used in The ejrauijde of the h'reneh in 
Moroceo has bestirnd Italy into 
activity in Africa. 

bete noire. See I'ar.Nni words. 
Those who wish to use the phrase in 
writ in" must not su{)pos(*, like the 
male wntiT (juoted below, that th(‘ 
"ender e:in be varied : From ihevi ry 
jiry.t, cb for some reason that has 
always been a mystery to me, I was 
his bete noir. 

bethink lias constructions it nieaii- 
in"s of its own, & can never serva* 
as a mere ormimental substitute for 
think, as in They will bethink them¬ 
selves the only unhappy on the earth. 

betise. See Fuknch w’ords. 
bet. Both bet & betted are in idio¬ 
matic use as past tense & p.p. He 
bet me £5 1 could not ; 7'hey betted 


a pood deal in those days ; 1 have bet 
£500 against it ; I low much has been 
bet on him / ; 'The money was all 
belted away. Tliese examples, in 
which it will probably be admitted 
tliat the form used is liett^r tlian the 
other, suj^"est that bet is preferreii in 
the more usual connexion, i.e. with 
reference to a delimtc transaction or 
specified sum, Ar betted when the 
sense is more general. 

better, "idle idiimialie phrase had 
better refjuires can*; the following, 
for instancf, contains a violation of 
u-)a"e The fact that many moderate 
men on h<dh '■ides wer'’ ilisipm ted by 
the inciflrnt of the J*rinn\ priwitie 
I in the House uas enough to satisfy 
I him that In' had !>ettei been r/ar;//. 

I t'oTTCi t forms are lie had bettei be 
I aii.a'j. He had better have been nuay. 
He had better been areay, wJiieii is not 
lin"hsh. is prrliajis doe, wIk'U it 
oeeuis, to eoiif’iision with tlie totally 
(Iilleient ( oust nn turn, correct Ihou"h 
tendiii" to th(‘ an lane, lie had been 
better away. In this last, bitter be- 
lon"s to he. A: th(‘ full form is He 
would hair been better (if he had been) 
away, so that better neee'^sarily 
billows, A does not precede been. 
But in Ur hinl better have hem anay, 

I he full form is He Xiould hnic fi.e. 
find) (it) better (to) have been axeay. A 
bitter belongs to il. i.e. to to have been 
ineay (not, of course, to been). 

belter, bettor. See -on. 
betterment. For the use of the 
word 111 general contexts. A' apart 
from its technical application to 
yiroperty, see Saxoxism. 'The late 
iMdy f ieioria dreoted her entire life 
to the b. of the crofters cb fishermen ; 
if the writer had been satisfied with 
the English for hcltenneut. which is 
improi'i nient. he would not have been 
blinded by the unusual word to the 
fact that he was writing nonsense ; 
the lady’s effort wais not to better or 
improve the crofters, but their lot. 
lie xvouhl reform our methods all 
round, beginning with increased atten¬ 
tion to the milk supply <b’ the conse¬ 
quent b. of infant feeding. 
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between is a sadly ill-treated word ; 
the point on which care is most 
necessary is that numbered 5. 

1. B. you <k I. 2. B, each, every. 
S. B. . . . d' h. 4. Difference b. 
5. B. .. . or Arc. 

1. B. you d’ I, wliich is often 
said, perhaps results from a hazy 
remembrance of hearing you <1* me 
corrected in the subjective. 

2. B. may be followed by a single 
plural {b. izvo perils) as well as by 
two separate expressions with and 
{b. the devil d- the deep sea) ; but it 
must not be followed by a single 
expression in which a distributive 
such as each or ei'cry is supposed to 
represent a plural. The following 
must be corrected : yl batsman 
who tried to pin in time by blozeinp his 
nose b. ez^ery ball (after every ball, 
b. the balls, or b. every ball A: the 
next). The absence of professional 
jealousy that must exist in fnfure b. 
each member of our profession (b. tlie 
members, or cmjihasis is indispens¬ 
able, b. each member ... A: the rest). 

3. B. . . . cO b. The temptation to 
repeat b. with the second term, 
which comes in long sent cnees, must 
be resisted ; B. yon cb b. me is at 
once seen to be absurdly wrong ; 
the following is as ungrammatical: - 
7'he claim yesterday was for the 
difference b. the old rate, which was 
a rate by apreement, d’ h. the new, of 
which the Water Board simply sent 
round a notice. Sec Ovek-zkal. 

4. B., used after words like differ¬ 
ence, seems to temjit people to put 
down for one of the terms the (‘xaet 
opposite of what they m<*an : —My 
friend Mr. Bounderby ivould never see 
any difference b. leaving the Coke- 
town ‘ hands ’ exactly as they ivcrc d- 
requiring them to be fed with turtle 
soup d venison out of paid spoons 
(for leaving read refusing to leave)./ 
There is a very great distinction be¬ 
tween a craven truckling to foreign 
nations <£• adopting the attitude of the 
proverbial Irishman at a fair, who 
goes about asking if anybody would like 
to tread on the tail of his coat (Head 
avoiding for adoiJting). 


5. B....OT&CC. In the commonest 
use of b., i.e. where two terms are 
separately speeilied, the one & only 
right conliexion between those terms 
is and. But writers indulge in all 
sorts of freaks ; the more excep¬ 
tional A: absurd of these, in which 
against, whereas. A: to, are experi- 
mented with, are illustrated in :— 
It is the old contest b. Justiee d 
Charity, b. the right to earry a weapon 
oneself against the j/ower to shelter 
behind someone else's shield (Here 
J^b.KOAXT VAiUArioN Iias been at 
work ; to avoid repeating behveen 
. . . and IS more dt'sirable than to 
please the grammarian). ''//e dislin- 
gnishes b. eertnin functions for which 
full d* rigorous training is necessary, 
wherc'as others can very well be dis¬ 
charged by men who have had only the 
limited training (Head d- others that 
(an). Societies with a membership b. 
one thousand to five thousand. These 
are freaks or accidents : the real 
tenifitation, strong undtT certain 
eireumstanees, is to use or for and : 
'They may pay in money or in kind is 
wrongly but naturally con\(*rtcd 
into The choice is b. payment in 
money or in kind. So We hair in 
that substance the link b. organic or 
inorganic matter. Forced to choose 
b. the sacrifice of important interests 
on the one hand or the cxpansio?i of 
the Estimates on the other./ lie must 
choose b. coming to an agreement 
which is being widely denounced as 
anti-patriotic, or insisting on a solu¬ 
tion which would jirobably create fresh 
dangerous friction. These again are 
simple, requiring no further cor¬ 
rection than tlic change of or to and. 
Kxtenuating eireumstanees can he 
pleaded only wdien one or each of the 
terms is compound A: has its parts 
connected by and, as in :—The 
question lies b. a God d a creed, or 
a God in such an abstract sense that 
docs not signify (Read b. a God <£• 
a creed on the one hand, & on the 
other a God in such &c.)./The con¬ 
flict, which was previously b. the mob 
d' the Autocracy, is 7iow b. the Par¬ 
liament dt the King or the Parliament 
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tfj the Jiurcaucracjf (This means that 
the question now is whether Parlia¬ 
ment & King* or Parliament & 
Bureaucracy, shall rule, this way 
of putting it should be substituted : 
The conjUct was prcTiouslfi b. 'inoh d; 
Autocracif ; but Vie (jncstion &.e.). 

betwixt. See Arciials’u. 

beverage. See 1’j:i)antic iutmoi r, 

^ VVoRKlNO As STYiaSII WORDS. 

beware is now used only where be 
\\ouId be the part reijuired with 
ware regarded as cautious, i.e. in 
the imperative (/i. of the dog f), 
infinitive {IJe had better h.), A: pres. 
Kuh|uneti\e (L’nless the// b.) ; be¬ 
waring, I bew'are or bewared, was 
bewared of, Ae., are (jbsijUle. 
bewildercdly. See -kdry. 

bl- prefixed to English words of 
time {bi-hourhj, bi-w'cehhj, hi-nionthlip 
bi-quarterlyy bi-ycarly) gi\es words 
that have no merits <fc two faults ; 
they are unsightly h\brids, <fc they 
are ambiguous. To judge from the 
OEl), the lirst means only two- 
hoiirly ; the second A third mean 
both two->veekly, two-monthly, A 
hal('-weekly, hall'-inont hly ; A the 
last tw'o mean only hall'-(juart<'rly, 
half-yearly. Ender these desficrate 
eireumstances we can ne\er know' 
where we are. There is no reason 
why the hi- hybrids should m>t be 
allowed to perish, A the natural A 
unambiguous tzvo-hourly A halj- 
hoiirly, fortnightly A half-w'eehly, 
two-nwnthly A half-monthly, half- 
yearly A half-quarterly, two-yearly A 
half-yearly, of whieh several are 
already common, be used regularh 
in jilaee of them A the words {bien¬ 
nial, bimestrial) on whieh they were 
fashioned ; these latter have now 
almost become ambiguous them¬ 
selves from the ambiguity of the 
mis-shapen brood sjirung of them. 

biannual, probably invented to 
stand to biennial as half-yearly to 
two-yearly, is sometimes eonfusetl 
with A sometimes distinguished 
from it. Half-yearly is the right 
Word ; see bi-. 

bias. For inflexions see -s-, -ss-. 


BIG 

bia5(s)edly. A bad form ; see 

-KDLY. 

bicentenary, bicentennial. See 

CRNTIiNAIlY. 

biceps, triceps. If plurals are 
wanted, it is best to say -cepses, the 
regular English formation ; not 
-eipitcs (the true Latin), both be¬ 
cause it is too cumbrous, A because 
Latin scholars do not know the 
words as names of muscles ; nor 
-eeps, which is a mere blunder ; cf. 
FOKCRPS, A sec Latin plurals 4. 

bid. 1. I n the auction sense the 
jiast A p.p. are both bid (lie bid up 
to £H) ; \othing zeas bid). 

2. In other senses, the past is 
usually spelt bade A pronounced bad 
(cf. alt) ; the p.p. is bidden, but bid 
IS prelerred in some phrases, esp. 
l)n as you are bid. 

3. Jiid one go Ac. lias been dis- 
])laeed in spec; h by tell one to go Ac., 
liiit lingers in literary ust. 

4. In the scum* command, the 
active is usually lol'owed by inlini- 
live without to {! bade him go), but 
the passive by to {lie was bidden 
to go). 

bide. Ajairt from archaism A 
poetic use, the word is now idio- 
matie onlv in b. one's tune, A its past 
ill this phrase is bided. 

bien enlendu. See Frkncii word.s. 
biennial. See ni-. 
bienseance. See Fiiknc ii words. 
big, great, large. The differences in 
meaning A usage cannot be exhaus¬ 
tively set forth ; but a few' points 
may be made clear. Roughly, the 
notions of mere size A quantity have 
been transferred from great to large 
A big ; great is reserved for less 
simple meanings, as will be ex¬ 
plained below ; large A big differ, 
lirst, in that the latter is more 
familiar A colloquial, A secondly, in 
that each has additional senses— 
targe its ow n Latin sense of generous, 
A big certain of the senses proper to 
great, in whieh it tends to be used 
sometimes as a colloquial A some¬ 
times as a balf-slang substitute. 
It will be best to classify the chief 
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uses of great as the central word, 
with incidental comments on the 
other two. 

1. With abstracts expressing things 
that vary in degree, great means 
a high degree of {g. care, ignorance, 
happiness, tolerance, chant]/, joy, 
sorrow, learning, facility, generosity, 
comfort) ; big is not idiomatic witli 
any of these ; & though large is used 
with tolerance, charity, & generosity, 
it is in a special sense—broad-minded 
or prodigal. With words of this kind 
that happen themselves to mean size 
or quantity (size, (piantity. bulk, 
magnitude, amount, tonnage) large & 
big are sometimes used, tliough 
neither is as idiomatic as great, A: 
big is slangy. 

2. With words denoting persons or 
things such that one specimen of the 
class deserves tlie name more fully 
than anotlicr (e. g.. one fool is more 
a fool, hut one boot is not more 
a boot, than another), great do(*s not 
imply size, but indicates that tin* 
speeirnen has the es'vential <piahty 
in a liigh degree ; so a g. opp ^rtun- 
ity, occasion, friend, landowner, 
majority, schoolmaster, shot (sliooli r), 
nuisance, stranger, brute, fmd, haul, 
race (contest), undertaking, success, 
linguist, age. Here large eoiild be 
substitut('d with lanihncner, major¬ 
ity, haul, tfc undertaking, but merely 
because a large qu.intity of laiui, 
votes, fish, or money, is involved ; 
big could stand with the same four 
on the same ground ; it is sJangiJy 
used also with most of the (dhers ; 
this is bad ; a great fool should mean 
a very foolish I’ool, it a big fool one 
whose stature belies his wits. 

3. A great has the iTKaining eminent, 
of distinction, & the g. the meaning 
chief, principal, esjiecial (a g. man ; 
g. houses ; a g. family ; the g. ad¬ 
vantage, or thing, is) ; ' & from these 
comes the use otgreat as a distinetiv'C 
cpitlict (the g. auk ; G. Britain : 
Alexander the G. ; the g. toe ; go 
out by the g. gate), with tlu* idea of 
size cither absent or quite sub¬ 
ordinate. In these senses large 
cannot be used, though it would 


stand w'ith many of the same words 
in a different sense (a g. family has 
distinguished, but a 1. family numer¬ 
ous, members) ; big is here again 
slangily & ambiguously substituted 
for great ; a big man should refer to 
the man’s size, or be extended only 
(as in the big men of the trade ; cf. 
large with landow'ner Ac. in 2) to 
express the (juantity of lus stock or 
transactions. The b. toe, however, 
6c such examples as the b. gate, show 
that big may serve as a distinctive 
epithet instead of great without 
slangy efleel v\lu‘n tlillerenee of si/e 
IS the salient point of distimtion; 
A in such contexts it is now nlio- 
matie. 

4. Finally, great dof's sometimes 
mean of reiuaikable size—the si rise 
that it has lor t lu- most part resigiu d 
to laryr A big but it is so used 
only where si.'.e is to be repri‘s<-!ited 
as causing emotion ; large A big give 
tlu* eol 1 laet : great gives the lact 
, coloured with feeling; e.g., lie hit 
I me With a great stick is bett(“r than 
I zeith a large or big stick, if I am angry 
about iL-> size ; but in J*erha/js a big 
or large stick might do it would be 
imp(»ssiblf to substitutf great ; simi¬ 
larly Big dogs are betlt r out of doors, 
j but I am nut going to lua e that great 
dog in here ; Ills feet are large or 
big, but Take your great feet off the 
sofa : What a great head he has ! 
suggests admiration of the vast 
brain or Icur of the formidable tf'ctb 
it nnibably contains, whereas JT/iat 
a large head lie has ! suggests dis¬ 
passionate observation. 

bi-hourly. See ui- 
bike. Sec Cl hiaii,i:d woitns, 
bilbo. IM. -ocs \ see -o(k)s 1. 
billet doux. I’remoimee bi'lIdeTT)'. 
The plural is billets ilonx, but shoulel 
be pronoumed brildmi'z. See 
Fiu:ncii words. 

billion, trillion, quadrillion, Ac. It 

should be remembered that these 
words do not mean in American 
(which feillows the French) use what 
they mean in Hritish lOnglisli. For 
us they mean the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, &c.. 
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j power of a million ; i.e., a billion is 
I a million millions, a trillion a million 
f million millions, &c. For Americans 
* they mean a thousand multiplied by 
i itself twice, three times, four times, 
i &c. ; i.e., a billion is a thousand 
1 thousand thousands or a thousand 
. millions, a trillion is a thousand 
thousand thousand thousands or a 
nullioii millions, A:c. 
bi-monthly, bi-quarterly. See in-, 
bird’s nest, bird('s)-nest(ing). The 
noun should always have the’s. & is 
b(‘tter without the hyphen as two 
words (pi. birds'' nests) than with it 
(pi. binrs-yicsls). In the verb 
gerund the s is als(>. usual, but is 
olteri omitted, 
bise. Sec WIND, n. 
bishopric. Sie isi.n. 
bistre, -ter. See -lu: -eu. 
bivalve. For succulent b. see 

riaiANTlC II L UOI K. 

bivouac. I’artiuples -chrd, ~cl>'n^ ; 
see -C-, -CK-. 

bi-weekly, bi-yearly. Sec in-, 
black^en). The short form is used 
wlien the intentituial laying on of 
colouriiig-rnatler is meant, A other- 
VNise tlie long ; we black boots with 
blacking, grates witli blaek lead. A: 
faces with burnt eork ; we blacken 
a reputation, oak blackens with age, 
the ceding is blaekeiied with 
smoke ; an e\(e[>lion is that we 
black, rather than blacken, a [a rson's 
eye lor him. See -i.n \ lanis. 
blague. See Fuknch wokds. 
blam(e)ablc. Spell without the -e-; 
see Muie i., 

blank verse. See Ti:i iinu al 

'JLli.MS. 

blarney, \ h. For inflexions see 
A'l ims IX -II. c^c., *2. 
blase. See Fiu.xcu words. 

-ble. See -ARLE. 

blended, blent. lilcndtd is now the 
everytlay form {cnrcjtdhf blended 
teas : he success/ulli/ blended amnse- 
7nent with instruetwn) ; but blent 
survivx*s in [loetie, rlutorieal. A: 
dignified contexts (pity ci* anger 
blent). 

blessed, blest. The accent used 


l>elow {blessed) is for the purpose of 
the article only. The attributive 
adjective is regularly disyllabic 
{blessed innocence ; xchat a blessed 
thing is sleep ! ; the blessed dead ; 
cverif blessed night ; not a bless6d onc)^ 
& the plural noun with the, which 
is an absolute u.se of tiie adjective, 
is so also ; but the monosyllabic 
pronunciation is sometimes used in 
verse, or to secure emphasis by the 
unusual, or in archaic [dirascs ; the 
spelling is tiien blest :■—our blest 
Redeemer ; that blest abode ; the 
Isles, tin mansions, of the West. 
The [last tc'iise, p.p., &. predicative 
adjective, are regularly rnonoss 11a- 
bie , the s[)elling is usualh^ blessed 
in the jiast tense, blest in clearly 
adjectival contexts. A: variable in 
the p.p. (He blessed himself ; God 
has blessed me leith riches ; lie is 
blessed, or bled, :cith good health, in 
his lot, Are. ; Rlessed, or blest, if 
I hiuKt. ; Thosi :L'!in xein heaven, 
blest arc then l! is twice blest) ; in 
the beatitude's V similar contexts, 
iiowever, blesstil is usual. Blessid 
inak<‘s sometimes ~cst ; see -er «Sc 
- i.‘>i 4. 

blessedness. lor single b., see 
Worn-out humour. 

blithesome is a Xeldel^s variant 
of blitht : see -some. 

blizzard. I'ur sv nonymy sec wind, 
n. 

blond(e). The -c should be drop¬ 
ped ; the practice now usual is to 
retain it when the word is used 
either as noun or as adjective of a 
woman A dro[) it otherwise (the 
blonde girl , she is a blonde ; she has 
a blond co?npli\rion : the blond races) ; 
blit this is by no means universal, 
A: the doubt between blond icome?i 
Ac blonde 'nomcn (with blondes women 
in the background) at once shows 
Its absurdity. 

bloody, vb. For inflexions see 
Verbs in -ie Ac., G. 

bloom, blossom. Strictly, bloom 
n. & V. refers to the flow'cr as itself 
the ultimate achievement of the 
plant, & blossom n. & v. to the flower 
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as promising fruit; the distinction, 
as regards literal flowers, is perhaps 
rather horticultural than literary or 
general; at any rate it is often 
neglected ; but The roses are in 
bloom. The apple-trees are in blossom, 
& other uses, confirm it ; and in 
figurative contexts, the blooming¬ 
time or bloom of a period of art is its 
monient of fullest, development, when 
its blossoming-time or blossom is 
already long past. 

blouse. Pronounce blowz. 
blowzed, -sed, blowzy, -sy. The 
OED spells with z. 

bluebell. In the south this is the 
wild hyacinth, Scilla nutans; in the 
north, & esp. in Scotland, it is the 
flower called in the south harebell. 
Campanula rofundifolia, with fewxT, 
larger, & thinner-textured flowers 1 
tharj the other. 

blu(e)ish. Spell without e. See , 
Mutk e. i 

bluey. See -i;y <Sr -v. | 

boatswain. The nautical pronun- i 
elation (bo'sn) has become so general | 
that to avoid it is more affected than 
to use it. See Piiovunciation. 

bodeful is a modern stylish sub- i 
stitute for ominous ; see Working ' 

& STYLISH WORDS, & SaxONISM. 

body, vb. For inflexions see Verbs i 
IN -IE &c., G. I 

bog(e)y, bogie. The OED prefers j 
bogy for the bugbear, bogie in ; 
coachbuilding ; the golf word is I 
usually spelt Bogey. 
bohea. Pronounce bohe'. 
bolt, boult. The w'ord of w’hich the 
spelling varies is that meaning to 
sift. Of this the OED says :—‘The 
historical spelling of the word is i 
boult : unfortunately the diction- | 
aries have confounded it with ’ [the ' 
other verb bolt] ‘ & authorized the | 
spelling bolt \ It is perhaps, how- { 
ever, not too late to restore the > 
better spelling boult in literary use ; 
at least. 

bombasine. The OED puts first j 
the pronunciation bombaze'n. 
bona flde(s). Bona jide is a Latin 


ablative meaning in good faith ; its 
original use is accordingly adverbial 
(IVas the contract made bona fide ?) ; 
\ but it is also &: more commonly used 
j attributively like an adjective (llV/s 
it a bona lid(‘, or bona-fide, con¬ 
tract ?) ; in this attributive use the 
hyphen is correct, but not usual ; 
j in the adverbial use it is WTong. 

! Bona fidcs is the noun {Ilis bona 
; fides tens questioned) ; the mistake 
IS somctiMU'S made by those who 
know' no Latin of using fide instead 
ofi fuks: The fact that Branting ac- 
ccj)ted the chainnanshtp of the Com- 
, mitiee should be snjjicicnt evidence of 
i its bona-fide. 

bonbon. Sec French words. 

I bond(s)man. The two forms arc 
propeiJy distinct, bondsmati meaning 
a surety being connected with the 
ordinary bond & bind, & bondman 
meaning a villein, serf, or man in 
bondage, & having (like bondage) 
nothing to do with bond & bind; 
but bondsman is now rare in its true 
sense, & on the other hand is much 
more used than bondman in the sense 
proper to the latter. The confusion 
IS not likely to be corrected, is of 
no importaiiee. 

Bon(e)y. See -ev, -ie, -y. 
bonhomie. See French words. 
bon mot. See French W'ords. 
The plural is bons inots. 
bonne. See Fre.nc ii w'qrds. 
bonne bouche. The meaning of the 
phrase in French is not that which 
we have given it ; but variation of 
meaning or form is no valid objection 
to the use of a jihrase once delinitely 
established ; see a l’oittrance. 

bonnes fortunes, bon ton, bon 
vivant. See French words. 
bookcase. Pronounce bdb'k-kas, 
not b()b'kas. 

bookie, -y. See -ev, -ie, -v. 
bookman. Sec Noveliy-hunting, 
Saxonism. 

booze, -zy, bouse, -sy, bowse, -sy. 
The booz- forms arc now established, 

& the others should be abandoned. 
born(e). The p.p. of bear in all 
senses except that of birth is borne 



bornM: ! 

(i have borne with you till now; Was 
borne along helpless) ; borne is also 
used, when the retercnce is to birth, 
(a) in the active {Has borne no 
children)^ & (1)) in the passive wlicn 
bif follows {Of all the children borne 
by her one survives) ; the p.p. in the 
sense of birth, when used passively 
Without by, IS born {Was born blind; 
A born fool ; Of all the children horn 
to them ; The melancholy born of 
solitude ; Horn in 181)8). 

borne. Sec Frkxcii words. 
botanic(al). The -ic form is ‘ now 
mostly superseded by botanical, 
except in names of institutions 
founded lonj» a^'o, as The Koyal 
Botanic Society ” ’—OEl>. Sec 
-K'(al). 

both. 1. Both . . . as well as. 2. He- 
duiidant both. h. Common parts in 
both . . . and phrases. 

1. Both . . . as well as. To follow 
b. by as zvcll as instead of and, as is 
often done either by inadv^ertenec or | 
in pursuit of the unusual, is absurd ; 
how absurd is realized only uhen it 
is remembered that the as well of j 
as well as is itself the demonstrative i 
to whieli the second as is relative, & 
can stand in the place occupied by 
both instead of next door to as. In 
the following examples, either omit 
both or read and for as well as : as 
well, it will be seen, can be shifted 
into the place of both, if the object 

is to gi\e timely notice that the 
earters” strike, the composer, or the 
adjective, is not the whole of the 
matter :— JIc has figured prominently 
b. in the carters'' strike, in xuhich many 
of his members xvere involved, as well 
as in the more recent railivay strike. ' 
The metrostyle xcill ahvays be of ex¬ 
ceeding interest, b. to the composer as 
xvell as to the public./Wh'ivh differs 
from who in being used b. as an adjec¬ 
tive as well as a noun. 

2. Redundant both. The addition 
of both to equal{ly), alike, at once, 
between, or any other word that 
makes it needless, is at least a fault 
of style, & at w'orst (e.g. with be¬ 
tween) an illogicality. In the ex- 


5 BOURN(E) 

amples, both should be omitted, 
unless the omission of the other 
word(s) in roman type is preferable 
or possible :— Jf any great advance is 
to be at once b. intelligible db inter¬ 
esting./ The currents shifted the mines, 
to the equal danger both of friend 
dy foe./We find b. Lord Morley d' 
Lord Lnnsdoxvne equally anxious 
for a workable understanding./To the 
ordinary Protestant b. Latitudinarian 
tf* lligh-Churehman xccre equally 
hateful./ The International Society is 
not afraid to invite comparisons be¬ 
tween masters b. old & nexv. 

3. Common yiarts in both . . . and 
phrases. Words jilaecd between the 
both & the and arc thereby dei hired 
not to be common to both members ; 
accordingly, B. in India d‘ Aus¬ 
tralia is wrong ; the right arrange¬ 
ments arc (a) B. in India d' in 
Australia, (b) In b. India d: Aus¬ 
tralia ; of these b sounds formal, & 
is often shrunk from as a remedy 
worse than tlie disease ; but there 
i^ no objection to a, ^\hieh should be 
used. Sinnlarh. B. the Indians d; 
the .iustralians is right & unobjec¬ 
tionable ; B. the Indians tO Aus¬ 
tralians is common but wrong ; The 
b. Indians iC .iustralians is theo¬ 
retically right but practically im- 
possi ble. 

bother. See pother. 
boulevard. See French words. 
boult. See BOLT. 

bounden is still used. & bound is 
not, with duty. It is also used 
alternatively with bound as the p.p. 
of bind in the sense oblige {I am muck 
bounden, or bound, to you) ; but the 
whole verb, including the p.p., is 
a mere Archaism in this sense, 
bounteous^ -iful. See plenteous. 
bourgeois. See French words. 
As the name of a printing tvpe, in 
wiiich sense the word is English, it 
IS pronounced berjoi's. 
bourn(e). There are twm words, 
which were originally burn & borne, 
but are now’ not distinguished, con¬ 
sistently at any rate, either in spel¬ 
ling or in pronunciation. The first 
(which retains in Scotland & the 
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north its original form hurik) means 
a stream, but is now applied as 
a current word only to the torrents 
of the chalk downs, full in winter & 
dry in summer ; it serves in jioetry 
as an ornamental synonym for 
brook. The second means projierly 
a boundary (from Freneli borne) as 
in The undiscoiwred cntniiru Jroni 
iKuhose borne No traveller returns, but 
is used almost solely, wilh a dis¬ 
torted memory of that passage, in 
the sense of deslmation or goal. 
The OhT) prefers bourn stream. & 
bourne goal, & the diiferenl lalion 
would be useful. 

bowdlerize. Ihonoimee how-. 

bowspfE. Thonoimee hd-. 

brace, n. ( two). St-e CoLiax’- 
TJVES 13. 

brachycephalic, -lous. Sc i* -c i piia- 

IJC. 

brachylogy. Ser- Tixunk at, tiuims. 
braggadocio. I'l, -o.v ; see -0(1 )s 1. 

brain(S), m liie staise ( f wits, may 
often be ('ither singular or jilural, the 
latter being peiiiafis, as the OEI> 
suggests, the familiar, Ar the former 
the dignified use. In suek or jnek 
a pm'son's brain{\), the number is 
indifierent; Ilus no hh. is eommonei 
than JIas no b., but either is Englisii. 
Some phrases, however, admit only 
one numb r or llie ollu-r, e.g. cudf^el 
one’s bh,, have a thing on the b,, have 
one’s b. turned. 

brainy, meaning aeulc, ingenious, 
Are,, is, & may as will remain, an 
Amerieamsm. 

brake, break, nn. The words 
meaning (1) braelcen, (2) Ihieket, 
(3) lever, (4) crushing or kneading 
or peeling or harrowing instrumeni, 
(a) steadying-frame, though jierhajis 
all of different origins, are sjielt 
brake always. The woid that means 
cheeking-applianee is usually brake, 
but break sometimes occurs owing to 
a probably false derivation Irom to 
break (the OED refers it to N« 3 
above, which it derives from OF 
brae = F bras arm). The word mean¬ 
ing horsebreaker’s carriage-frame, & 
applied also to a large wagonette, is 


usually, & probably should be, 
break ; but brake is not uncommon. 
The word meaning fracture <fce. is 
always break. 

Bramah {B. lock &c.) is pronounced 
briV, not brah-. 

branch. For synonymy see fikt.d. 
bran(d)-new. The sju llmg with -d 
is tlie right (fresh as from the fur¬ 
nace) ; but the (1 IS seldom heard, 
A, often not written. 

bravado. Tl. -os ; see - 0 ( 1 ')s 
brave m th.e sense of line or showy 
is an Alien vis’ll, A in the sense of 
worthy a Caumctsai ; nia/iC a b. 
slum', however, is fully eurii'iit, 
bravo, brava, bravi. In ajiplaiiding 
opiu’atie jicrloimirs Ac., the first 
form IS usi'd to a man, t'u' second to 
a woman, A the third to the com¬ 
pany. 

bravo. Tl. -oes in sense bullies, -09 
in sense cries of applause ; see 
-()(r.)s 1, 3. 

brazen. Si*e -tn ad.jt eiivr.s, A 

-Fat A -ns’i 2 . 

breadthways, -wise. See -ways, 
-wisi:. 

break, l. For ]i.p. sei* r>n()i\r.(N’). 
2. For spelling o< nouns see r.HAkr., 
BRFAK. 

breakfast, break one’s fast. Tlie 
divided form is now a mere Aiuiia- 
ISM. Pronounce bie'kf/sE 
breeches Ae. The singular noun A' 
its derivatives {breechloader, breerh- 
inff, Ae.) have usually -eeh- in pro- 
iiuneiation ; breeches the garmi'iit 
has always -leh-, A the verb breech 
(put eliiJd info hh.) usually follows 
this. 

breesc, breeze, brize, are all existent 
spellings of the word meaning gadfly. 
A diflerenee from the other breeze 
being useful, the lirst is recom¬ 
mended. 

brevet, n. A' v. Pronounce bre'vif, 
not brive't ; the past A p.p. arc 
accordingly breveted, see -r-, -lu’-. 
breviary. Pronounce bre- ; see 
Fai.sk quantity. 
bricken. Sec -kn adjkctives. 
brier^ briar. 1. For the w’ord mean- 
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ing thorny bush, the spelling brier, 

& the nionosyllabie [)roniineiation 
brfr, are nearer Itic original & pref¬ 
erable ; hrcTc is still nearer, but 
now a poetie nrehaisni only. 2. The 
name of tin* pip(“-woo(i is an entirely 
diriercnt word, but also beat sjielt 
brier. 

brilliance, -cy. See -rr.. -cv. 

brin(lle{d), brinded. 'J'he original 
form brinded is areliaic, tV should be 
used only in poetry. Jirindled. a 
variant of it, is now the ordinarv 
adjeetive, A: hr indie, a JiAOK-rouMA- 
TioN Irom this. A: eonvtaiient as a 
name lor the colour, should be used 
only as a noun. 

brisken. See -nx vunns. 

Britain, British, Briton. I^or the 
relation of these to iJniiland. llng- 
lisb(man), see Kxolvnd, 

Briticism, the name for an idiom 
used in (b'eat Britain A not in 
Anierit'a, is a Baubauism, A' should 
1 k‘ either Jiritannicisjn or Hrittshism. 
just as JJihcrnicisin or Jnshnsm will 
do, but not Jricis7n. (i(dlicism & 
Srot{t)icis7u eannot be pleaded, smee | 
(iaulish A Scotch are in Latin | 
(iallieus A' Sc(it(t)icus. but British is 
Britnjinicus. The verbal eiilie. who ; 
alone uses sucli words, should al 
least see to it that they are above ' 
eril leism. 

Britisher is a word made in America, 
but now’ diseountenaneed in Amen- i 
can dictionaries as ‘ in jocose use 
only ’ or as ‘ almost disused ' ; if 
these phrases gi\e the actual A' not 
merely the desirable American usage, 
on which point there are doubts, it 
is time that British writers recon¬ 
ciled themselves to relinquishing the 
word in its eonvement funetion of 
announcing that the user of it is 
American. If, on the other hand, 
the word is still current in America, 
hmglishmen have hoth as little right 
to object to outsiders’ applying it to 
them A-^ as little occasion to use it 
themselves, as the Germans have to 
quarrel with us for calling them 
Germans & not Dutch or to change 
their name to please us. 


broad, wide. Both words have 
general eiirreney ; their existence 
side by side is not accounted for by 
one’s being more appropriate to any 
S])eeial style ; what diiferenec there 
is must lie in meaning ; yet how 
close they are in this respecl is 
show'fi by their both having narrorv 
as their usual opyiosite, & both 
slanding in the same relation, if in 
any at all, to lo7/g. Nev’erlheless, 
though they may often be used in- 
dilTereiitly (a b. or a xv. road ; three 
feel re. or b.), there are (1) many 
words with whieh one may be used 
& not the other, (2) many with 
w hieh OTV is more idiomatie than the 
! other though the sense is the same, 
j (.‘J) many with VNhieh cither can be 
used, but not with precisely th.e 
I same sense as tlie other ; tliese num- 
hered jjomts are illustiated below, 
j The explanation seems to be that 
I XL'ide reters to the distanee that 
separates tlv' limits, & broad to the 
amplitude of v>hat eoiineets them. 
When it tloe’s not matter which of 
these is in our minds, either word 
does equally well: if the hedges are 
f.ir ajiiirt, we have a w. road ; if 
there is an aiiqie surface, we have 
a 1). road : it is all one. But (1) 
bm-ks, shoulders, chests, bosoms, 
arc b., not w., whcieas eyes A 
mouths are wnot b. ; at tc. niter- 
vals, give a ri'. berth, a re, hall. re. 
in all of vs Inch b. is impossible, have 
the idea of separation strongly ; A 

a. trousers, re. sicnes. re. ra 7 igc, re. 
i 7 ijlue 7 ice, re. favour, re. distribution, 
the re. xvorld, wiiere b. is again im¬ 
possible, suggest the remoteness of 

I the limit. Of the words that admit 

b. but refuse re. some are of the 
simple kind (b. blades, spearheads, 
leaves ; the h. nrroiv), but with many 
some secondary notion such as 
generosity or dowmrighlncss or 
neglect of the petty is the repre¬ 
sentative of the simple idea of 
amplitude {b. daylight, B. Church, 
b. jests, b. farce, b. hint, b. Scotch, 
b. facts, b. outline). 

(2) Some words with which one of 
the two is idiomatic, but the other 
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not impossible, are ;—(preferring 
broad) expanse^ broiv, forehead^ landsy 
estates, acres, brim, mind, gauge ; 
(preferring wide) opening, gap, gulf, 
culture. 

(3) Some illustrations of the differ¬ 
ence in meaning between broad & 
wide with the same word ; the first 
two may be thought faneilul, but 
hardly the others : A w. door is 
one that gives entrance to several 
abreast, a b. door one of imposing 
dimensions ; a w. river takes long to 
cross, a h. river shows a fine exj)anse 
of water ; a zv. generalization covers 
many particulars, a b. generalization 
disregards unimportant exceptions ; 
a page has a b. 7nargin, i. e. a fine 
expanse of white, but we allow a zv. 
margin for extras, i.c. a great inte rval 
between the certain & Uie possibh' 
costs ; a w. distinction or difference 
implies that the things are very far 
from identical, but a b. distinction or 
difference is merely one that recpiires 
no subtlety for its aj)preciation. 

broadness is now used instead f)f 
the usual breadth only when the 
meaning is coarseness or indelicacy 
of expression. 

Brobdingnag (not Agnag) is the 
spelling. 

broccoli (not -oco-, nor ~lo) is the 
best spelling. The word is an 
Italian plural, & is generally used 
collectively like spinach <ke. ;* but if 
a or tlic plural is wanted, a broccoli, 
two broccolis, are the forms. 

brochure, pamphlet. Sec Fni:xcn 
woiiDs. li. has no right to exist in 
English, since it is not needed by the 
side of p. Its introduction in the 
19th c. was jirobably due to mis¬ 
conception of the French uses. In 
French b. is used where the French 
p. (chiefly applied to scurrilous or 
libellous or violently controversial 
pamphlets) is inappropriate. The i 
sense ‘ a few h aves of printed i 
matter stitched together ’ has always | 
belonged in English to p., though it ! 
has by the side of this general sense ■ 
the special one (different from the ( 
French) ‘ p. bearing on some question ' 


of current interest (esp. in politics 
or theology) ‘ Dans sa brochure 
I appel^e cn anglais jiamphlet \ quoted 
I in French dictionaries from Voltaire, 

: gives us the useful hint that the 
Fhiglish for b. is p. 

broider(y). See Auciiaism, Poetic- 
isms. 

broke(n). The form broke, now 
obsolete or a blunder in most senses, 
is still idiomatic (1) as j).p. ol break— 
dismiss the service {he zvas broke for 
cowardice) excejU in the attributive 
use (a broken officer), and (li) in the 
slang plirase stonij-brokc. 

bromine. For j)ronunciation see 

IODINE. 

bronco. PI. -os ; sec -c)(r:)s 0. 
brow. In the szveat of thy brow is a 

MlSQlTlTATlON. 

Bruin. S<‘e SonniQi ets. 
brusque, though lonmiiy so far 
naturah/ed as to ))C sj>elt brush & 
pronounced biusk, is now usually 
j)ronouiK*ed bicrosk. 

brutal, brute, brutish. lirutal 
dillcrs from brute in its adjectival or 
attributive use, & from brutish, in 
having lost its sim])lest sense of the 
brutes as opjmsed to man being 
never used without implying moral 
condemnation. Thus, while hrulc 
force is contrasted with skill, brutal 
force is contrasted with humanity. 
In torturing a mouse, a eat is 
brutish, & a person brutal. For com¬ 
parison of brutal, st e -i.u & -i:ht, 4. 

Brythonic. SeetiAiiic. 

bubo, buffalo. PI. -oes ; sec -o(e)s 1 . 

buck. 8<‘c HART. 

buffet. The OED pronounces this 
bu'flt in the sense sideboaid or cup- 
board, & as Fren(‘h in the sense 
refreshment bar. See also Frenxti 
WORDS. 

buffo. PI. -os ; see -o(e)s G. 
bugaboo. Id. - 00 ,S’ ; see -o(i:)s 4. 
bulbul. Pronounce bcm'lbcK)!. 
bulletin. Sec French words. 
bully, vb. For inflexions see Verbs 
IN -IE &c., G. 

bullyrag. See ballyrao. 

bumble-bee, humble-bee. 


See 



bummalo 

VARIANTS. NcithcT lomi, 
Iiovvevcr, thou^jh tlicre is jio diftcr- 
onec of moaning, is a mere variant 
of the other ; they arc independent 
lorinations, one allied with 6oom, <fe 
flio other with hum. The lirj^t lorm 
is })rel'eral)le, heeause its imitative 
oni^in is more apparent. 

bummalo. PI. -os ; see -o(k)s G. 
bunkum, buncombe. The first 
spelhii^^ is recommended, as de- 
eidedly tlie prevalent one. The 
second, from an American jdace- 
nam(\ is Hie nriijinal ; hut the word 
js equally siomiicant with either 
spelling, S: no purpose i> si'rved b\ 
trying to re-establish the less usual. 

buoy i"> now pronouneed boi, & 
attempts to restore liwoi, the [iro- 
nunciation ‘ recogni/.ed by all ortho- 
epists Ih’itish ^ American arc 
doomed to lail ; the Ol'dJ, in spit(‘ 
ol the statement (pioted, puts boi 
first. 

bur, burr. The word meaning 
prickly seed-vessel &c. is usually, 
& miglit I’onveniently be always, 
bur ; the word describing northern 
pronunciation is always burr ; in all 
the other words, which are less 
common, burr is usual & might well 
be made universal. 

burden, burthen. I'he second form 
is, even with reference to a ship’s 
carrying cajiaeity, for which burticu 
is now often used, a Nri:i>nRss 
VARIANT ; tfc in otlier uses it is an 
Archaism. 

bureaucrat, *S:e. Tlie format icin is 
so barbarous that all attempt at 
self-respect in jironuneiation mav 
peiiiaps as well he abandoned. It 
might be jiossible to insist on 
bfiro'kriit & burd'krnsi as against 
bui''okrat A: biird'kru.si ; but bfiro'- 
kril'tlk must inevitably be van- 
ciuisbed by bui'okril'tik ; A, that 
being so, it is better to give tlie 
whole thing up, & pretend tliat -vau- 
is the formative -o- that ordinarily 
precedes -crat &c. ; all is then plain 
sailing ; it is only to be desired that 


BURST 

I the spelling could also be changed 
! to buTocrat &c. 

I burgh, burgher. Burgh, still in 
Knglish use with reference to Scotch 
elections, is pronounced like the 
J^nglish lorm borough. Burgher, an 
arcliai'.m, is fironouneed l)cr'gpr. 

burgle. See Back-formation. A 
verb being undoubtedly wanted. & 
\vords on the [)attern of burglarize 
being accept able only when there is 
no other j)OssibiIity, it is to be hoped 
that burgle may outgrow its j)resent 
facet iousness A become generally 
current. 

burlesque, caricature, parody, trav¬ 
esty. In wider applications the 
words are often interchangeable ; 
a badly conducted trial, for instance, 
may ])e ealltal a b., a c., a p., or a t., 
jusliee ; a perverted institution 
may be said, without change of 
sense, to b., r,, or i., ils founder's 
mtentious : A, the otliers having no 
adjectives ol their own, the adjective 
burles(fue can serve them, as well as 
its own noun, in that capacity (a b. 
portrait, ]>oem. Ae.). Two distinc¬ 
tions, however, are worth notice ;— 
(1) b., c., A p., have, besides their 
vMder uses, each a sjiceial firovince ; 
action or acting is burlesqued, form 
A features are caricatured, & verbal 
expression is j)arod)ed, (2) travesty 
dilfei-s from the others both in 
having no special provdnee, A in 
iR'ing more used than they (though 
all four may be used either way) 
when liie imitation is intended to be 
or pass for an exact one but fails, 
A not to amuse by its mixture of 
likeness A imlikeness to the original. 

burnt, burned. Burnt is the usual 
form, esp. in the p.p. ; burned tends 
to disap[)ear, A is chiefly used with 
a view to securing whatever im¬ 
pressiveness or beauty attaches to 
the unusual ; see -t A -ED. 

burr. See bur. 

burst, bust. In the slang expres¬ 
sions b. up, b.-up, go a b., on the b., 
Ac., the spelling bust is established. 
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& should be used by those who use 
the phrases. 

bury. For inflexions see Verbs in 
"IE &c., 0. 

bus is suflicicntly established to 
require no apostrophe ; for the 
plural, see -s-, -ss-. 

business, busyness. The seeond 
form, pronounced bi'zinis, is used as 
the simple abstract noun of foi/.v// (the 
state &c. of being busy) for distine- 
tion from the regular business with 
its special developments of meaning. 

buskin. For the h. meaning the 
tragic stage sec Batteiieu 

ORNAMENTS. 

bustle. See Pronunciation, Silent t. 

busy, vb. For inflexions see Verbs 
IN -IE &e., 6. 

but. 1 . Case after h. =- except. 
2. Tteflundant negative after h. 
Illogical b. 4. Wheels within wheels. 
5. B. . . . howei^er. 0. Bui K'lnch. 

1. Case after but except. The 
question is whether b. in this sense 
is a preposition, <!vr should therefore 
always take an objective ease (No- 
one saw him but me, as well as 1 saw 
no-one but him), or whetlu'r it is a 
conjunction, & the ease after it is 
therefore variable (1 saw no-one but 
him, i.e. but 1 did see him ; No-one 
saw him but 7, i.e. but 7 did see 
him). The answer is that but w.'is 
originally a yireyiosition meaning 
outside, but is now usually made 
a conjunction, the subjective case 
being yirefcrred after it when ad¬ 
missible. A eorresjiondent who has 
eollceted a large number of examyiles 
in which an infleeted yironoun 
follows but informs me that 95 of 
them show the conjunctional use ; 
Whence all b. he (not him) had jled 
exemplihes, in fact, the normal 
modern literaly us(x All but him 
is used (a) by those who either do 
not know or do not care whether it 
is right or not—& accordingly it is 
still good colloquial—, Sc. (b) by the I 
few who, being aware that h. is | 
originally y:»reyiosilional, are also ' 
proud of the knowledge & willing ! 
to air it— & accordingly it is still i 


pedantic-literary. It is true that 
the conjunctional use has prevailed 
owing partly to the mistaken notion 
that No-one knozvs it b. me is the 
same sort of blunder as It is me ; but 
it has prevailed, in literary use, & 
it is in itself legitimate ; it would 
therefore be wt*11 for it to be univer¬ 
sally aeeeyited. 

2. Redundant negative after but. 
But (now rare), but that (literary), & 
but what (eolloiy.), have often in 
negative & interrogative sentences 
the m(‘aning that . . . not. Rut just 
as 7 shouldn't wonder if he didn't 
fn/Z in is often heani in vnilgar spec'ch 
where didn't fall should be fell, so 
careless writers insert after but 
tlie negative already imydied in it. 
Example's (all wrong) : — Who hnotvs 
b. that the whole hislorif of the Con¬ 
ference might not have been changed?/ 
Who knows but what agreeing to differ 
viaif not be a form of agreement rather 
than a form of difference ?/How can 
j\lr. Balfour tell b. that two years hence 
he may not be tired of official life? 

For similar mistakes, see Haziness. 

3. Illogical but. A very common 
& exasperating u‘ie of but as the 
ordinarv’ adversa(i\'e conjunction is 
that illustrated below*. A writer 
havnng in his mind two facts of 
opyiositc tendency, S: deciding to 
give them in two separate A eom- 
jiletc sentences connected by but, 
forgets that the mere presence of the 
opyiosed facts is not enough to 
justify but ; the sentences must be 
so exyiressed that the total effect of 
on(‘ IS oyiyiosed to that of the other ; 
he must not be seduced into throw¬ 
ing in an additional eireumstanec 
in one (usually the seeond) of his 
sentences tliat w*ill have the unin- 
tiTided elTect of neutralizing the 
contrast :— In vain the horse kicked 
(k reared, b. he could not unseat his 
rider (if the kicking was in vain, the 
failure to unseat inv’olv*es no con¬ 
trast ; either in vain or but must be 
dropyx'd)./7V>Zr was inverse to burning 
Cranmer, b. it teas Mary who decided 
that his recantation was not genuine 
& that he must die (The fact in 
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contrast with Pole’s averseness is 
Cranrncr’s luiving to die ; this may 
be given simply— hut Cranmer was 
burnt, or with additional details— 
// was decided &c., or even Mary 
decided (fee.—, as long as the opposi¬ 
tion between the sentences remains ; 
but it was Mary who decided at once 
makes the second sentence har¬ 
monious instead of contrasted with 
the first ; And it was Mary who 
decided, or But Mar if decided)./ So 
far as Mr. Haldane's scheme tends 
towards the encouragement of local 
patnolism, it can do nothing but good; 
but the only point about the scheme 
which sceiiis to me to be doubtful con¬ 
cerns the (fucstion of the divided 
responsibility (There lieing only one 
doubtful point is in harmony, not 
conlrasl, with the goodiu'ss ad¬ 
mitted in the first sentence. Omit 
hut. or else write Jiut there is a 
doubtful point iVe.). Our correspon- 
dent IS singularly well inforitied, but 
the one thing he apparently does not 
know is the arguinenls of his fellow 
Tanif-reformers (Omit either but or 
the one thing . . . is). It is in no 
, spirit of hostility to the Coininittec of 
I nion tl* J*rogTess that thc.se lines arc 
written ; but it is a .sincere ajytcal to 
the men of courage d- goonwiU at 
Salonica to strive to .set their house in 
' order (Kither omit but, or conveit 
the two sentences into one b\ 

( AMiting but in sincere appeal ; we 
!' then liave the correct form It is not 
I black, but white instead of the ineor- 
I ri'ct It is not black, but it is 'white). 

I To the rei'caled objeits of that (dub 
I he talas no twcepiion, b. what alarms 
him is the fact that the nnv Club has 
been apparently formed behind the 
back of Mr. iialfour (liiilher omit 
but, or write b. he is alarmed by). 

^inee less excusable blunders tliaii 
these, due to gross carelessness, 
oceasionally occur (e.g. It is not an 
(vergreen, as is often represented ; 
b. its leaves fall in the autumn, d- ore 
renewed in the sjinng), it may be 
"ell to put down the nglit & wTong 
types in the simplest form :—(right) 
is not black, but white : It is not 


black ; it is white : It is not black ; 
but it is nearly black : (wrong) It is 
not black, but it is white : It is not 
black, b. it is nearly white. 

4. Wheels within wheels. A few 
examples will show' the disagreeable 
effect produced when inside one of 
the eoiitrasteil sentences connected 
by but an internal contrast, also 
indicated liy but, is added (a) B. 
he did not follow up his threats by any 
prompt action against the young king, 
b. went off to (iermany to conclude the 
campaign against his brother Lewis of 
Bavaria. B. on arriving in Bavaria 
he did not strike down his enemy, b. 

1 made a si.r months’' truce with him. 

(b) i'ou have come not to a scattered 
; organization, b. to an organization 
1 which is in its infancy, b. which is 
, yet real. (<*) J gazed upon him for 
some time, expecting that he might 
{ aivaJcc ; b. he did not, b. kept on 
; snoring, (d) The reformers affirm the 
j inward bfe. b. they do not trust it, 
b. use ouh.ard d* xulgar means. 
j (e) There was a time when golf was 
1 a Scottii.h .sjjci iulity, b. it has followed 
! Scottish jircci dents in .S])rcading over 
j the whole country .south of the Tweed, 
j B. we aic glad that it is a Scot who 
1 has ventured to blame golf. 

5. But . . . hotcri'cr is perhaps 
' always due to mere carelessness :— 

I (a) If any real remedy is to be found, 

I we must first diagnose the true natuie 

of the disease : b. that, however, is 
not hard, (b) B. one thing, hozciwci, 

' had not changed, d* that was . . . 

(e) 'The enemy's cavalry xvithdrcw 
] with losses, b. they returned, however, 

I leinforeed by . . . 

6. For but which see wuicu. 

i buxom. See -er -r.sT, 2. 

I buz(z). See -7.-, -7Z-. 

by, i>rep., oving to the variety of 
i its senses, is apt to be unintention- 
' ally used several times in the same 
sentence ; when the uses are parallel 
& the repetition intentional (ITc can 
now trai'cl by land, by .sea, or by air), 
monotony is better than the Fi.i> 
GANT VAiii vTiox {by land, on the sea, 
or through the air) often affected ; but 
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such iiccidental recurrences of by as 
arc here shown arc slovcnly(cf.OF):— 
The author's attempt to romid ojf the 
play by causing Maggie to conquer by 
making John laugh by her poor joke j 
about Eve zvas not ivorthy of hini./Pal- 
merston wasted the strength derived by 
England bj-^ the great war by his brag. 

by, bye, by-. The spelling, & usage 
in regard to separating the two 
parts, hypliening them, or writing 
them as one word, arc variable. As 
the noun &. adjective are merely 
developmejits of the adveib or j)re- 
position, it would have been reason¬ 
able to spell always by ; but bye is 
now too firmly established in sona* 
uses to be abolished ; & the question 
of hyphening, separating, or com¬ 
bining, is diflieult. Tlie following 
scheme might secure ctmsislene^ 
without violating any usage that 
deserves resfieel. 

1. The noun is bye (leg-bye ; Jojies 
a bye ; by the bye). 

2. The adjective (er)llateral, sub¬ 
ordinate, incidental, additional, &e.) 
should be written by- (by-road, 
by-election., &c.) ; the spelling bye 
is due to the desire to distinguish 
from the prej)osition, but is only 
needed for this purpose il the hyjdien 
(unobjectionable even in \^o^ds made 
lor the nonce ; the by-ejfeeis is no 
worse than the bye effects) is omitted. 

3. The adverb should be sjielt by & 
joined on without hyjjhen (bygone, 
bystander, Ac.). 

4. Some sfieeial words :— by cb by 
has the adverb or preposition twice*, 

& should follow their spelling ; 
bye-bye sleep, & bye-bye good-bye, 
are uncoimeeted with by, & have 
usually the e ; by-law is perhaps 
also unconnected, & is often spelt 
bye-, but may well be assimilated to 
words under rule 2. 

A list is added for convenience : 
by & by, by-blow, bye (n.), bye-bye, 
by-election, by-end, bygone, by-lane, 
by-law, by-name, by-pass, byjiast, 
by-path, by-play, by-product, 
by-road, bystander, by-street, by 
^ the bye, by-way, by-word, by-work. 


C 

cabbalist(ic), cabbala, &c. These 
are the right spellings, not caba-. 

cable(^am). The vi rb cable (trans¬ 
mit, inform, &c., by cable) is both 
convenient & unobjectionable ; cable¬ 
gram is not only a Barbarism, but 
a needless one, since cable (cf. zvire vb 
& n.) serves iierfectly as a noun also 
in the sense submarine telegram. 

cacao. l*ronounce kuka'o, & see 
COCOA. PI. -os ; sec -o(k)s tJ. 
cache. See Frencu words. 
cachet is mainly ii Literary^ 
critics’ word (bears the c. of genius 
&c.), & should be expelled as an 
alien ; stamp, seal, sign manual, are 
good enough for Phiglish readers. 
Sec French words ; for syn¬ 
onymy, si(;\. 

cachinnate, -ation, -atory. See 

POLYSY'I.T.ABIC lll'MOUR. 

I cacoethes scribendi. SccBvtteri'D 

I ORNAMENTS. 

cacophonous, cacophony. See 
I Anti-Saxonism. 

cactus. PL usually -uses ; sec -us, 
caddie, caddy. The golf-attendant 
; has -ie, see -ey’, -ij:, -v ; the tea-box 
has -y. 

caddis is preferable to caddice. 

\ cadet. For this jironouneed as 
I French & a])pended to a name sec 
French words. 

; cadi, l^ronoiince kah'di ; pi. cadis. 
cadre, being an ( stablished military 
technicality, should be anglicized in 
sound & pronounced kah'dcr, in pi. 
kah'derz ; the French ])ronunciation 
is especially ineonvenient in words 
much used in the jilural. 

caduceus. PL -cel ; see -us. 
caecum, Caesar, caesious, caesura, 

I &c. See ai:, oa 

i caesura. See Technical terms. 
caf6 is naturalized in the sense 
coffee-house or restaurant ; in the 
sense coffee it is a French word. 

caf6 chantant, caf6 nolr. Sec 
French words. 
caffeine. Pronounce k&'flin. 

Cafire. See kafir. 
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caiman. Sec cayman. 
caique. Pronounce kae'k. 
caisson. Pronounce ka'sn. 
caky, not cakey. See -ky & -y. 
calcareous, -rious. Tlie first form 
is (lefiniLely wron^^, the ending being 
from Latin -anus, which gives 
-arious or -ary in English ; but it is 
so firmly established tiiat perhaps 
a return to the correct but now 
obsolete second form is out of the 
question. 

calculate, l. C. makes calculable ; 
see -ABLE 1. 2. The Amcneanism is 

an example of Slipshod extension ; 
the sense I consider-as-the-resiilt-of- 
a-ealculation passes into the simple 
sense 1 consider. We shall wiriy 1 c., 
by a narrow majority shows the 
normal use, the assumption at least 
being that the numbers have been 
reckoned & compared. We shall be 
in limCy 1 c. is (according to British 
usage) correct if the time wanted ik 
the time at disposal have been 
worked out in detail, but wrong if it 
is a mere general exjiression of san¬ 
guineness. You don't know everything^ 

1 c. is the full-fledged Anicricaiiism. 

calculus. The medical word has ^ 
pi. -ll ; the mathematical,-hisr.s\ See | 
-us. 

caldron. See caitldhon. 

Caledonian. Putting aside its 
special sense (inhabitant) of ancient i 
Scotland, & its ornamental use in 
names of clubs, companies, &c., the 
word serves chiefly as material for ' 
Polysyllabic iiumouk. 

calembour. See Fuencii words. 
calendar. Calends, not k-, is usual. | 
calf. For plural &c. sec -ve(d). 
calibre. The OED prefers this 
spelling (not -ber) & the pronuncia¬ 
tion k&'llber. Sec -re -er. 
calico. PI. -os ; see -o(i:)8 .3. 
caliph is the spelling, & kil'llf the 
pronunciation, put first by the 
which states, however, that ‘ orien¬ 
talists now favour Khalif ; see 
Didacticism. 

calligraphy &c. should not be al¬ 
tered to calig-, Greek compounds 


are made either with KaKKi- from 
kolWos beauty, or with sako- from 
Kakos beautiful. Choice is therefore 
between calligraphy & calography ; 
& as the actual Greek compounds 
were uakkiyfHKpia &c., calligraphy is 
obviously right. 

callus. PI. -uses ; see -us. The 
word is often wrongly spelt callous, 
from confusion with the adjective. 

calmative, being queer both in pro¬ 
nunciation (k&'lmativ, not kah'ma- 
tiv) & in formation (there is no 
Latin word for -alive to be attached 
to), should be left to the doctors, if 
even they have a use for it beside 
sedative, as a technical term. 

caloric, a word now no longer in 
scientific use, is preserved as a 
synonym for heat only by Pedantic 

HUMOUR. 

calumniate makes -niable ; see 

-ABLE 1. 

camaraderie. See French words. 

cambric. Pronounce ka-. 

camellia. The spelling with -11- is 
quite fixed, & the mispronunciation 
-me-, now so prevalent as to be 
almost justified by usage, will no 
doubt give way to -me- as the 
spelling becomes familiar. 

camelopard does not contain the 
word leopard, & should be neither 
spelt nor pronounced as if it did. 
Pronounce kame'lopard. Tint giraffe 
is now the usual word. 

camembert. See P'rench words. 

cameo. Pronounce kii'mio. PI. 
cameos, sec o(e)s 4. For c., intaglio, 
& relief, see intaglio. 

camomile, cha-. Ca- is the literary 
& popular form ; cha-, which repre¬ 
sents the Latin & Gr't ek spelling but 
has no chance of general acceptance, 
would be better abandoned in phar¬ 
macy also. 

campanile. Pronounce kampane'li. 
PI. -les. 

Canaan(ite). The prevalent pro¬ 
nunciation is undoubtedly ka'nynn- 
(it), & this is a quite justifiable 
escape from the difficult & unF]ng- 
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lish ka'na-rtii ; ka'na-an passes into 
ka'nayan, & that into ka^nyan ; the 
pronunciation kahu;n, alone recog¬ 
nized by the OED, but ehielly in 
clerical use, is a worse evasion ol the 
same difliculty, 

canaille. See Fui:Ncn words. 
canard should be anglicized, & have 
the d of the sing. the ds of the pi. 
sounded. 

cancel makes -lied &e.: see -rj,-, -i.-. 
candelabrum. The pi. -bra is still 
preferred to -brunts ; the false sing. 
’’bra with pi. -hrns should not be iisial. 
candid. See -im -i:st 4. 
cando(u)r. Keep Ihe u ; but see 
-OUR & -on. 

cane makes cautj ; see -ev t'e -v. 
canine. The pronunciation ka'nin 
(not kr/niTi, nor ka'nin), tliough 
little ri'eognized in dietlonaries, is 
both lh(' (‘omrnonesl A' the best. 
Feline, bovine, asinine, leonine, aix* 
enough to show that Jtix’Essivi: 
ACCENT IS mdiiral ,* &, if ka- is du(‘ 
to dread of False qitantitv, it is 
certainly not worth iighting for on 
that ground. 

CANNIBALISM. That words should 
devour their own kind is a sad Jaet, 
but the guilt is perhaps less theirs 
than their employers’ : at any rate 
the thing ha])pens :— 'I'he true farts 
should be made knnu'ti in regard to 
whom is artualljf due the eredit of 
first proiunf the ei'istence of petroleum 
in this eountrif. To lias swallowed 
a to,/It is more or less—d- certainlij 
more than less—a standardized pro¬ 
duct. JMore has swallowed a more./ 
Although ihe latter were overwhelm¬ 
ingly superior in iiinnbers, the former 
had ihe advantage of being under one 
control, tt‘ tliat of Najtolcori himself. 
That has swallowed a that : the full 
form w ould be ^ & that control tlie 
control of’, which gives that 
that of ’ ; but this cannibal may 
pcrhayis be thought to have con¬ 
sumed rather himself than another 
of his kind./7Vn’ less said about the 
method the insurgents were being 
dealt with in all too many cases the 
better. In has swallowed an in, 


since ‘ to deal with the insurgents 
this method ’ is not English, though 
‘ this way ’ in./The Council of the 
League shall direct the Members of 
the League as to which combatant is 
to be applied the Decree of Non- 
'iiitercourse. To has swallowed a to, 
as its way is when employed by 
AS -/0 writers. 

I cannon. 1. For ])Iural sec Foe- 
I Lix’Tjvj.s 2. 2. As tlu' nalural name 
, for the thing, c. is jiassiiig out of use 
F giving j)laec to gun, which is now 
the regular woid ('xcept when con¬ 
text makes it ambiguous. 

canon, canyon. T1h‘ second is re- 
' eomnu niled, Pron. ka'nyon, 

! canorous. See Pot tktsms. 

cant. For nuaming k, use, see 

.1 ARC ON. 

cantatrice is usually pronounced as 
Italian (-feha), sometimes as French 
(-Cs) : singer should be preferred 
when it is not misleading; other 
I'higlish siihstitul(*s, as songstress, 
female singei, are si'ldom toli rable ; 
but Ste J’JIJMIMNE DILSIONATJONS. 

canto. PI. -OS ; sec -o(i.)s (J. 
canton(ment). The noun canton is 
usually kanld'n, sometinu's kri'iiton. 
The veil) is in civil use kiinid''n, but 
in mill I ary use generally k«nlob'n. 
The noun cantonment, whieh is 
military only, is generally kaiildb'n- 
inent. 

canvas(s). The material is best 
spelt -ns ; so also the verb meaning 
to line Ac. with e. ; for tlu' plural of 
the noun, tV for canvas{s)ed kv, in 
this sense, see -s-, -ss-. The verb 
meaning to discuss, ask \otes, Ac., 
has ahvays -sw ; so also the noun 
meaning the process &e, of can¬ 
vassing in this sense. 

caoutchouc. ITonounce kow^'chmik. 
capercailye, -Izie. The best spelling 
is the tirst, with pronunciation 
kaperka'lyi. 

capitalize, -ization, -ist. Accent the 
first, not the second syllables ; see 
Recessive accent. 
capsizal. See -al ; cajjsize is noun 
as well as verb. 
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caption, in the sense title or heading 
(* chiefly used in U.S.’—OED), is 
rare in British use, & might well be 
rarer. 

carabineer, carbine. Though car¬ 
bine has displaced carabine, the -a- 
remains in The Carabineers as the 
name of a regiment ; cf. WuncH. 

carafe is, apart from its use in 
Scotland, cliiefly a GENXKiiLisM for 
water-bottle. 

caravanserai, -sera, -sary. The 

first spelling (pronounce -ri) is the 
best. 

carbolic, carbonic. The first is the 
spelling for the disinfectant, the 
second for the poisonous gas. 
carcass, -ase. The -ss form stands 
first in the OKI), 
careful. See -ini & -est 4. 

CARELESS REPETITION. See Re¬ 
petition or WORDS & SOUNDS, 
caret. Pronounce kiiTet. 
cargo. 1‘1. -oes ; sec -o(e)s l. 
caricature. See lu reesquj:. 
caries is a Latin singular meaning 
decay ; pronounce kar'lez. 
carillon. Pronounce ka'rilyon, or 
as in French words. 

cark(ing). The verb is practically 
obsolete, & the adjective, surviving 
only as a meaningless epithet of 
care, should be let die too. 
carnelian. See cornelian. 
carol makes -Her, -lling, &c. ; sec 

-LL-, -L-. 

carotid. Pronounce karb'tid ; see 
False quantity. 

carousal. See -al ; carouse is itself 
a noun. 

carpet. For on the c. (under dis¬ 
cussion) see Gallicisms ; a disad¬ 
vantage peculiar to the phrase is 
that the sense required for c., viz 
tablecloth, is obsolete. 

carriageable. For such formations 
see -able 4. 

carry. For inflexions sec Verbs in 
-IE &c., C. 

Carry, -ie. See -EY, -IE, -Y. 
carte, quart(e), in fencing. The 
first spelling, still the commonest 
except in technical books following 
1361 


French authorities, should be pre¬ 
ferred if only as keeping the pro¬ 
nunciation right. 

carte blanche, carte-de-vislte. See 

French words. 

cartel, in the old senses, is pro¬ 
nounced kar'tl ; in the new sense of 
manufacturers’ combination it re¬ 
presents German Kartell, & is often 
so spelt; it may therefore be ex¬ 
pected to accent the last syllable for 
some time at least. The manu¬ 
facturers’ c. is a contract between 
independent establishments regulat¬ 
ing the amount of output for each, 
& in certain cases also the prices 
(Knc. Brit.) ; cf. trust. 

carven is a REvrvAii, not having 
been used between the Kith & 18th 
cc. 

caryatid. Pronounce karia'tid. 

case. There is perhaps no single 
word so freely resorted to as a 
trouble-saver, & consequently re¬ 
sponsible for so much flabby >vriting. 
The following extract from a legal 
treatise, in which the individual 
uses are comparatively justifiable, 
shows how the word now slips off 
the pen even of an educated 
writer :— In the majority of cc. where 
reprisals have been the object, the 
blockade has been instituted by a 
single Stale, while in cc. of inter¬ 
vention several powers have taken 
part ; this is not, however, neces¬ 
sarily the c. 

To obviate the suspicion of an 
intolerant desire to banish it from 
the language, let it be admitted that 
case has plenty of legitimate uses, as 
in :— If / were in your c. : A bad 
c. of blackmailing ; I am only 
putting a c. ; Circumstances alter 
cc, ; In c. of fire, give the alarm ; 
Take brandy with you in c. of need ; 
The plaint'^ has no c. ; What suc¬ 
ceeds in one c. may fail in another ; 
Never overstate your c. ; Tariff- 
reform is in bad c. ; In no c. are you 
to leave your post ; It would he 
excusable for a starving man, but that 
was not your c. ; There are seven cc, 
of cholera. 
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The bad uses are due sometimes to 
the lazy impulse to get the beginning 
of a sentenee down & to let the rest 
work itself out as it may, & some¬ 
times to a perverted taste for long- 
wandedness, IbaiiPiiiiASis, or Ej.i:- 

CANT VARIATION. It Mill bc SeCU 

tliat hi the case of, tlie Morsl offender, 
can often he .simply struck out 
(brackets arc used 1o show this), & 
often avoided I)y the most trilling 
change, such as the omission of 
another vs ord (also bracketed). JMany 
examples are given, in the hope that 
any writer who has i aspecttal the 
mis-shapen brood may refuse to 
bring more of them inlo the world ;— 
Older readers 7vill, at least (iii the r. 
of) those who abhor all ,/ineoist ten¬ 
dencies, regret that the authors have 
. . ./Ill has used this underjdot before 
in (the c. of) ‘ The Fighting Chance ’./ 
That he could be careful in correcting 
the press he showed in (the c. of) the 
‘ Epistle to John Driden './In the 
cc. above noted, when two or more 
handlings of the same subject bi/ the 
author exist, the comparison of the 
two usually sujjices to show how little 
vamping there is in (the c. of) the 
latter./(In the c. of) Perielcs (, the 
play) is omitted./(In the c. of) cigars 
sold singly (they) were made smaller./ 
(Jn the c. of Purvey his) name was 
first mentioned in connexion with 
Bible translation in 172^ (Purvey’s). / 
In the latter c. lines were laid down, 
but (in the c. of) the ponderous motor- 
^bus machine (it) runs . . ./(In) Air 
Baring (iould(\s c. hx) was, like Aliss 
Ilesba Strelton, mistaken for a rela¬ 
tive./In every c. except that of France 
the increase has been more rapid than 
in the c. of the United Kingdom 
(every eountry exeejit F. ; in the 
\J .K.)./Though this sort of thing 
proceeds from a genuine scntjmxnt in 
(the c. of) Burns./In the c. of no poet 
IS there less difference iMitiveen the 
poetry of his youth d- that of his later 
years (No poet exhibits Iess)./0/ 
sympathy Air Baring has a full mea¬ 
sure, which, in his c., is more valuable 
an asset than familiarity with military 
text-hooks (whieh is more valuable 


to him \han)./All those tears which 
inundated Lord Hugh Cecil's head 
were dry in the c. of Air Harold Cox 
(dry for Mr)./In the instances under 
notice, except in the c. of Braddell, 
there was no disposition to treat the 
bowling lightly./In no r. does the 
writer of any one of the four Gospels 
give Ins own name (None of the four 
evangelists gives)./(In) many (cc. 
the) answers lacked care./Tie has 
large inlctesls in various joint-stock 
enterprises, d‘, in cc., possesses a scat 
on the hoard (S: sits on llie lioard of 
some of tb(“se) ^ In no one c. did the 
Liberals win a seai./Fxxn in the 
purely Celtic areas only in two or 
three cc. do the find bishops bear 
Celtic names (only two or three of 
the lirst ])islio])s b(’ar)./77n// in all 
public examinations acting trackers in 
every c. be associated with the Univer¬ 
sities (teachers be always assoeiated). 
/In many (er. of) largely freyuenied 
buildings, as miuii dust as this may 
be extracted every xvcck./IIis historical 
pictures tvcrc (in many cc.) masterly 
(Many of liis)./7;i this d- other cc., 
such as coal, the ivorld is living on its 
capital (What, coal a ease ? mc eiy 
it mcrey ; we took it for a fuel). 

The Eia:c;ant VARiATiONist, as was 
implied above, is in clover with case ; 
it IS provided, in instance, with one 
of those doubles thnt he loves to 
juggle Math, iS: bc the case enables 
him to shoM' his suyieriority to the 
common mortal M'ho Mould tamely 
reyieat a verb ; mc conclude Math 
a fcM' of his vagaries '. — Although in 
eight cc. the tenure of office of members 
had expired, in rocry instance the 
outgoing member had been rc-clecfed./ 
Thunderstorms have in several cc. 
occurred, Jb in most instances they 
have occurred at night./In thirty-two 
cc. there arc Liberal candidates in the 
field, dir in eleven instances Socialists 
supply the third candidate./There arc 
four cc. in which old screen-work is 
still to be found in Aliddlcscx churches, 
<fr not one of these instances is so 
much as named./We gather that he 
remained what his previous record had 
led us to anticipate would bc the c. 
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(anticipate that he would remain)./ 
This Conference will lay a foundation 
broader & safer than has hitherto been 
the c. (been laid)./// is not often 
worth while harking back to a single 
performance a fortnight old ; but this 
is not the c. with the Literary Theatre 
Club's production of Salome (but it 
is worili vvliilc). 

casein. J’ronounce ka'sHn. 

CASES. 1. General. 2. Ti»e status 
of case. Ji. Specimens of case mis¬ 
takes. 4. Temptations. 

1. General. Tiie sense of case is 
not very lively among English- 
speakers because, very few words 
having retained distinguishable case- j 
forms, it is much more often than 
not needless to make up one’s mind 
what case one is using for the pur- 
])ose of av'oiding solecisms. Mis¬ 
takes occur chiedy, though not only, 
with (a) the few words having ease- 
forms, mosUy personal pronouns, 

& (b) the relative pronouns. Ac¬ 
cordingly, necessary warnings, with 
illustrations & discussion, are given 
in the articles i, mi:, he, she, we, 
ITS, THEY, W’lIO 1, 2, THAT REL. 

PROJsr. 5, tt. WHiAT .3 ; & to these may 
be added be (>, ei:t, tV: than, which 
words are apt to deceive weak 
grammarians. To those warnings 
the reader is referred for practical 
purposes, & the present article can 
be devoted to a confession of faith 
in case as an enduring fact, a mis- 
ct‘llaneous collection of quotations 
showing that it cannot quite be 
trusted to take cai-e of itself, & a 
glance at the conditions that make 
mistakes most likely. 

2. The status of case. Is case, 
then, a notion permanently valuable 
& inevitably present, or can we, S: 
may wc as w ell, rid our minds of it V 
Wc know that grammarians arc 
often accused, & indeed oftim guilty, 
of fogging the minds of Englisli i 
cliildren wath terms & notions that 
are essential to the understanding of 
Greek & Latin syntax, but liavc no 
t^oaring on English. We know that 
the work done by the classical case- 


endings has been in large part trans¬ 
ferred in English to two substitutes : 
the difference between the nomina¬ 
tive & the accusative (or subject & 
object) English indicates mainly by 
the order in which it arranges its 
words ; & the dative, ablative, loca¬ 
tive, & such cases, it replaces by 
various prepositions. Wc know tliat 
English had once case-forms for 
nouns as well as pronouns, & that 
nevertheless it found them of so 
little use that it has let them all 
disappear. We know that, if the 
novelists are to be trusted, the un¬ 
educated find the ease-endings even 
of pronouns supcrllumis ; ‘ Me & 

my mate likes ends ’ said the 
rurfian who divided the rolypoly 
between himself <fe his ally & left 
their guest the hiatus ; he had no 
use lor /, even when the place to be 
lilied was that winch belongs to the 
subject. & the iustinrt of case, if it 
exists untaught, might have been 
expected to act. Wc know, lastly, 
that not everyone who has learnt 
grammar erniugh to qualify as 
journalist or novelist is quite safe on 
ins eases when the lest is a little 
more severe than in Me dc my mate. 

Is the upsliot that case is moribund, 
that our riniaining ease-forms are 
doomed to extinction, that there is 
behind them no essential notion or 
instinct of case itself, that no fuss 
wiiatever need be made about the 
matter, that the articles of which 
a list was given above are much ado 
about nothing, & that the right 
policy is to let the memory of case 
lade away as soon as we can agree 
whether I or me, she or her, who or 
whom, is to be the survivor of its 
pair? Possibly it is ; Subjunctives 
are nearly dead ; case too may be 
mortal ; but that light to a tiiiish 
between I & me & the other pairs 
will be a lengthy affair, & for as long 
as it lasts the invisible cases will 
have their visible champions to 
muster round. Meanwhile let me 
confess my faith that case visible & 
invisible is an essential of the Eng¬ 
lish language, & that the right 
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policy is not to welcome neglect of 
its rules, but to demand that in the 
novels & the newspapers, from which 
most of us imbibe our standards of 
language, they should be observed. 

3. Specimens of case mistakes. 

A. Three years of dining are a pre¬ 
liminary for he who xvotild defend his 
fellows./Should not a Christian com¬ 
munity receive xvith open arms he ivho 
comes out into the xvorld xviih clean 
hands d' a clean heart ?/They came 
to fight in order to pick up the chal¬ 
lenge of he xvho had said ‘ Our future 
lies on the water '‘./But it is the 
xvhimsical perplexity of Americans 
contemplating the appearance of Lon¬ 
don that provides he xvho guides with 
most amusement. 

B. 1 saw a young girl gazing abouty 
somewhat open-mouthed d- eonfused, 
whom 1 guessed (correctly) to be she 
whom 1 had conic to meet./It is not 
likely that other d' inferior works were 
done at the same time by an impostor 
pretending to be he./ 

C. One comes round again to the 
problem of Kant —he, too, a cosmo¬ 
politan like Goethe./It is sad to look 
in vain for a perambulator in Nursc- 
maids‘ Walk, dr to discover only otic 
solitary person, c£- he a sentry, on the 
steps of the Albert Memorial. 

D. Eye hath not seen, nor car heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of 
man, the things which God hath pre¬ 
pared for them that love him./Yet the 
coal is there in abundant quantities, 
& there is nothing the world wants 
so much or can be dispensed xvith 
such handsome profit to those who 
produce it. 

E. By that time Mr Macdonald will 
be in possession of the decision of the 
Conservative Party, d- it xvill then be 
for he & his adviser^ to take a de¬ 
cision. 

F. Let Gilbert's future wife be whom 
she may. 

4 . Temptations. The groups in the 
last section exemplify the conditions 
that put one off one’s guard & sug¬ 
gest a wrong case. First in fre¬ 
quency & deadliness comes the 
personal pronoun in a place requiring 


the objective case followed by a 
relative that must be subjective, 
when there is a temptation to regard 
he-who or they-who as a single word 
that surely cannot need to have the 
question of case settled twice over 
for it ; <fc hazy notions of something 
one has heard of in classical gram¬ 
mar called relative attraction per¬ 
haps induce a comfortable feeling 
that one will be safe whether one 
writes he or him. That is a d(‘Iusion ; 
neither relative attraction nor in¬ 
verse attraction (the right term here) 
is a name to conjure with in modern 
English grammar, though the text¬ 
books can muster a Shaksperian & 
Miltonic example or two ; in modern 
grammar tlu^y arc only polite names 
for elementary blunders. All the 
A examples should have him instead 
of he. 

The next temptation is to assume, 
perhaps from often hearing It is me 
corrected io It is J, that a subjective 
case cannot lx? wrong after the verb 
to be. But in the 11 cxanijiles it is 
not to be that decides the case of he 
& she ; it is xvhorn & impostor, & her 
& him must be substituted. 

It is hard not to sympathize with 
the victims of the next trap—appo¬ 
sitions such as those of the C ex¬ 
amples. ‘ Him, too, a cosmopolitan 
‘ & him a sentry ’, do sound as if one 
was airing one’s knowledge of the 
concords. ^Vell, perliaps it is better 
to air one’s knowledge than one’s 
ignorance of them ; but the escape 
from both is to be found in evading 
the pronoun (another cosmopolitan, 
or also a cosmopolitan) or sacrificing 
the apposition (tb he was a sentry). 

The invisibility of case in nouns 
tempts us to try sometimes whether 
they may not be made to serve two 
masters. In the verse from Corin¬ 
thians that stands first in D, things 
has to serve secn-d:-hcard as object, 
& have entered as subject. 1 Cor. ii. 9 
is the reference, & a glance at the 
R.V. shows, with its which in italics, 
that the Revisers did not regard its 
grammar as passable. The second 
D example has the peculiarity that 
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the word whose ease is in question, 
viz that, not only has no distin¬ 
guishable eases, but is not on show 
at all ; but the sentence is ungram¬ 
matical unless it is inserted twice— 
nothing that the world wants so much, 
or that can he dispensed. 

Another trap is the compound 
subject or object ; when in.stead of 
a single pronoun there are a jironoun 
& a noun to be handh'd, the ease 
often goes wrong where if the pro¬ 
noun had been alone tliere would 
have been no danger. Uven the 
divider of the rolypoly, who can 
easily be believed to have said Me 
d’ my mate likes, M’ould never have 
said Me likes ; still less could we 
have had in the E example It will 
be for he to take. 

The F example is a little more 
complicated, but of a kind that not 
infrequently presents itself. The 
temptation is to look before & after, 
& doubt in whieh direel ion the 
governing factor is to lie found. We 
first, jierliaps, jiiit aside the error of 
supposing that be refjuires a sub¬ 
jective, i.e. who, & remember that 
let puts wife in the objective, which 
raises a presumption that the same 
case will follow, i.e. whom ; but then 
it perhaps occurs to us that the part 
to be played by whu{jn) is that of 
eoinplement to may (be), whieh 
ought to be in tlic same ease as she. 
In this diiliculty the last resource is 
to write the sentence in full. Let 
Gilbert’s wife be her who she may be ; 
A the insertion of the omitted her 
having piovided the lirst be with the 
objective eomiilement that it re¬ 
quires, we find ourselves able to 
write who as the subjective com¬ 
plement required by the second be ; 
who is in fact the grammalieal 
English ; ef. wiiOLviui. 

casino. PI. -os ; sec -o(k)s G. 

cast, vb. See Formal words. 

cast(e). Caste is sometimes w rongly 
written for cast in certain senses less 
obviously connected with the verb 
cast —mould, t^/pe, tendency, hue, 
&e. The confusion is the more 


natural since cast was formerly the 
prevalent spelling for the hereditary 
class also ; but the words are now 
differentiated, & cast is the right 
form in such contexts as ;— reflec¬ 
tions of a moral c., heroines of such 
a e., a man of the c. of Hooker & 
Jiiitler, my mind has a melancholy c., 
his countenance was of the true Scot¬ 
tish c., a strongly individual c. of 
character, their teeth have a yellowish c. 

caster, -or. The word meaning 
pepperbox &e., & swivelled ehair- 
whccl, should be caster, meaning 
literally tlirower, vecrer, from the 
ordinary & an obsolete sense of cast ; 
but -or, probabl5^ due to confusion 
with other castors, is now usual, 
cast iron used as a noun {c. i. is 
more brittle) should be written as 
I two separate w’ords ; cast-iron is the 
I attributive or aiijectival form (« 

; c.-i. bracket) ; see IIvphexs. 

I CAST-IRON IDIOM. Between Idiom 
j & Analogy a secular conlhet is 
waged. Idiom is conservative, 
standing in the ancient W’ays, insist¬ 
ing that its property is sacrosanct, 
permitting no jot or tittle of altera¬ 
tion in the shape of its phrases. 
Analogy is progressive, bent on 
extending liberty, demanding better 
reasons than use & wmnt for respecting 
the established, maintaining that the 
matter is w hat matters & the form 
can go hang. Analogy perpetually 
wins, is for ever successful in recast¬ 
ing some piece of t he east iron ; Idiom 
i as perpetually renews the light, & 
j turns to defend some other object 
! of assault. ‘ We aim to prove it’, 

I ‘This is claimed to be the best’, ‘They 
I are oblivious to hardship’, ‘I doubt 
that it ever happened’, ‘ In order that 
! the work can proceed ’, ‘ He is re- 
I garded an honest man ’, ‘A hardly won 
j victory ’, ‘ With a view of est ablishing 
liimsclf’—all these, says Idiom, arc 
outrages on English ; correct them, 
please, to : We aim at proving it. They 
claim that this is the best, They arc in¬ 
sensible to hardsliip, I doubt whether 
it ever happened, In order that the 
work may (be able to) proceed, He is 
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regarded an an honest man, A hard 
won victory, With a view to estab¬ 
lishing liimself. But why ? retorts 
Analogy ; is not to mm the same 
as to design ? is not to claim to 
represent Y does not oblivions mean 
insensible ? is not to doubt to be 
unconvinced ? would not so that 
convey the same as in order that'I 
is not regarding considerwr^ ? is not 
-iy the adverbial ending, *.v is not 
won to be modified by an adverb ? 
<fe, if in view of is English, why 
should with a view of be uiiEnglisli ? 
Away With such hair-split Lings Ar 
pedantries ! when one word is near 
enough to another to allow me to 
use either, 1 propose to neglect your 
small reguhitions for the apirurlen- 
ances proper to eaeli. 

Not that Analogy, A those whom it 
inthienees, are offenders so delilxuate i 
A eonseious as that ae(*onnt inigh! 
seem to impJ> : (fiey trrs'il ic^^ard 
like consider not because they choose 
to fh)Ut llie drflerenee that Idiom 
ohservx’s, but because it comes 
natural to them to disregard dis¬ 
tinctions that tliey have not notieral. 

In Anai.ogy 2 it has been pointed 
out tlial, it lias very im|>orlant 
functions to perform afiart from | 
waging its war ufion Idiom : A j 
therefore the admission that this 
book is holly partisan in that war 
need not be inlerpicted as a con¬ 
demnation of anahjgy al’ways A 
everywhere ; the Analogy Uiat wars 
against Idiom is unsound or hasty 
or incomplete analogy. 

The east-iron nature of idiom may 
now be illustrated by a few j>hrases, 
shortened down to the utmost, rn 
wliieh some change that to the eye 
of reason seems of slight importance 
has converted English into some¬ 
thing else ;—He did it on his own 
accord ; Contented himself ])y saying ; 
Spain was materially enhanced ; We 
entertained him to dinner ; I’ljcd to 
father it on to me ; Eollow events at 
close hand ; Lest the last state be¬ 
comes worse than the first ; Is to 
a great measure true ; Had every 
motive in doing it ; A fact of which 


he took every opportunity ; Am not 
primleged wiili his friendshij) ; Has 
been promoted to captain ; The re¬ 
sentment I feel to tins Bill ; We 
must rise equal to the oeeasioii ; 
EY'll sheerly down ; I cannot stale he 
was present ; Stood n\e in splendid 
stead ; Enests came by the hundreds ; 
It was not long until he called. 
Discussion or actual rpiotations for 
these lapses will he louml under the 
words italieizerl ; A a few ailieles 
that ha\-e special tuaring on the 
present siibjer t are ; Ani : ci.aim : 
i>or;iii(ri l) ; i aoi ; I' kiijav : in 
oirni-u THA I : oiu.ivjors ; rm,\- 
si’in. ; 1 * 111 .1'J ir If • nn(.\iu)2; ui'- 
soi:r ; sren 1 ; iiiat con.i. 2 ; 
tMniOM.vnc -i.v ; A mi w. 

castle- See PaoM NeiATioN, Silent 
1. C. in the <iir is English ; c. Ui 
Spain is a (bvnniejsM. 
castrate. Set -atalu.i . 
casuistic(alk The OlH) lias four 
quotations for each form : of liie 
-le four, Hii’ce art* later tlian tlie 
]8th e., of tiu* -ieal four only one ; 
from nlueii it would seem tiiat -ie is 
the modern elione; set* -lefAiq. 

catachresis. Si e 'rhciiMCAj. ti:km^. 
catacomb. Pronoauee -dm. 
catalectic. Sei* Tkchmim. 
catamaran. OEJ) ].uis lir.st kato- 
luarilbi. 

catarrh should not be used for cold 
without griod reason ; see Woukino 
A S'l'Vi.iMr noKiJs. 

catchpole, -oil. The OED puts 
-ole first. 

catchup. Sec Ki'.Tcnup. 
category should be used by no-one 
who is not iiri pared to state (1) that 
he does not mean class, A (2) that lie 
knows the difference hetween the 
two ; see AVokkino. A stylish 
WORDS, A l^OPULARIZF.n TFOlINl- 
CALITIFS. 

cater, quatre, in dice Ac. Spell 
cater & prunounee ka'trr ; for the 
other names see cinqttf. 

Catholic. It is open to Uoinan- 
Catholies to use C. by itself in a sense 
that excludes all but themselves ; 
but it is not open to a Protestant to 
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use it instead of Homan-Catholic 
without implyiuf; that his own 
(UiurcJi has no right to the name of 
C. Neither the desire of brevity (as 
in the C. countries) nor the instiia-t 
of eourtesy (as in / am not fotj>ctting 
that you are a (\) siioul(i induee any¬ 
one who is not liornan-C. to omit 
the Homan-. 

catholic(al)ly. IJotli njrms are rare, 
tV eouseijuenlly no differenl iat ion 
Jias liec n established : a catholicly S: 
a catholirnfly mi tided persott may 
mean eiliier one of widr synipatliu's 
S:c. or one ineliiied (f) Cat hi )heism. 

catsup. S(‘e KF.'Kaii r. 

cattle. See (’oia.rc'i'iVF.s o. 

ca(u)ldron. Sj>ell with th(‘ u. 

cause. The main rouse of the hiaher 
price of meat in I'rauee is due to the 
exclusion of Joreign rattle, 'i'he main 
cause is the exclusion : the jinee is 
due to the exthision ; out of two 
rights is ma<le ii wronr. See II.vzi- 
XFSS for this tvpe of blundiT : with 
reason it is still eominoner than witli 
cause. 

cause celebre, causerie, causeuse. 
Sec Fri.ncii woiin.s, 

causerie. See Ti.c iimc at, ti.iims. 

causeway, causey. Either form is 
correct, the lirst being not a false 
spelling of the second, but a shorten¬ 
ing of caiiseif-way. ('auseicay, how- 
ev'cr, lias so I'ar ousted causey (exee[)t 
ill some local nanu's) that tliose who 
use the latter are naturally taken for 
pedants protesting against an error 
that is, after all, not an error ; sec 
IJlDACTieiSW. 

caveat. Pronounce ka'vial, & sei' 

PaUSK glTANTITV. 

caviar(e). Spelling & sound have 
varied greatly ; the pronunciation 
kaviar', & the corresponding spelling 
caviar, arc recommended. 

cavil makes -Her, -lling, Sec. ; see 

-CL-, -I,-. 

cayman, cai-. Spell with y. 

-C-, -CK-. When a word ending in 
c has a suHix beginning with a vowel 


added to it, the hard c is preserved 
before the native suflixcs -ed, -er, 
-ing, & -y, by the addition of k 
(mimicked, bivouacker, trafficking, 
panicky), but not before the classical 
suflixcs -ian, -ism, -ist, -ity, -ize 
(musician, criticism, publicist, elec¬ 
tricity, catholicize). 

cease is rapidly giving way to stop, 
as cast has given way to throw ; it is 
no longer the word that presents 
itself fir.-,t ; we substitute it for stop 
when we want onr language to 1 k^ 
dignified ; it is now poetic, rhetori¬ 
cal, foimal, or ohi-fasliioned., thougli 
; not .^iiflK'iently so to have such 
: labels atJaelied to it in dictionaries. 
' Xo effott sliould be made to keep 
I words ot this kind at work ; they 
I should be allowed to go into lionour- 
■ abl(‘ retirement, from wliieh the 
; poets it the rhetoricians ciin summon 
j till m at need • the man ^\ ho says he 
I is going to i. :c(>rk is. unless tlie state- 
j nuiit has a ihetonc-al importance, 
merely pompous. See F'ormal 
WORDS. 

-ce, -cy. Among the hundreds of 
words corresponding to actual or 
pKiSSihle adjectives or nouns in -ant 
I or -ent, large numbers now present 
) no choice oi lorin : no-ont' hesitates 
I between avoidance, forbearance, ad- 
' miltance. magnificence, coincidence, 
or intelligence, Se a form in -ey ; nor 
[ betw'een buoyancy, constancy, vacan- 
' cy, agency, decency, or cogency, <Jl 
; a form in -ee. tint about large 
j numbers also it may easily happen 
1 that oiU‘ has doulits wdneli is the 
I right form, or whether one is as good 
as the other, or whether both exist 
but m different senses : persistence 
or persisteney ? frequency or fre- 
I (picnec y emergency or emergence ? 

Wlien there is doubt about a word 
not given in its place in this book, 
again when one is given without 
further comment than See -ce, 
it is to be presumed that either -ee 
or -cy may be used ; hut three 
generalities may be acldcd. First, 
that short words favour -ey, ifc 
longer ones -ce ; it was not by de- 
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sign, but by n significant accident, 
that all the -cy words given above 
as having no -ce alternatives were 
metrical matches for buoyancy. 
Secondly, that many words tend to 
use the -ce form in the singular, but 
-cies rather than -ccs in the plural, 
e. g. irrelevance^ but irrelevancies. 
And thirdly, that euphony often 
decides, in a particular context, for 
one or the other ending. Of the 
first point a good illustration is 
provided by frequency & innocence ; 
formerly both endings were common 
for each, but now from the shorter 
adjective frequent -ce is almost obso¬ 
lete, & from the long(‘r innocent -cy 
is an archaism preserved by Bible 
texts. On the second it may be 
added that w^ords used concretely in 
the plural meaning specimens of the 
qualify &c. {triiciUcricies = truculent 
phrases, irrelroancics =-- irrelevant 
points, inadvertencies ^ nets of in¬ 
advertence) partly account tor the i 
peculiarity, since wlien there is i 
differentiation it is -cy, not -ce, that 
tends to the concrete, as in emer¬ 
gency ^ event that emerges com¬ 
pared with emergence --the emerging. 
And on the third point convincing 
examples will be found under trans¬ 
parence. 

Articles in which differentiation 
between the two forms is re(;orded 
as existing or recommended are 
consistence, dependence, effervescence, 
emergence, independence, indllferencc, 
permanence, persistence ; residency & 
excellency arc forms chiefly used in 
special senses while the -ce forms do 
the general work ; & under com¬ 

placency the -cy form is recom¬ 
mended for differentiation not from 
complacence, but from complaisance. 

cedarn. See -kn ad.jectivj:s. 
cee-spring, C-spring. The second 
form is perhaps better : ef. D-trap, 
L-joint, Collar of SS, T-square, U- 
tube, V-joint, Y-eartilagc. 

Celestial = Chinese. Kxcejit in the 
C. Empire, which translates a native 
name for China & may be used 
seriously, the word is faeetious only, 


& ranks with Polysyllabic hu¬ 
mour. 

’cello. PI. -0.9 ; sec -o(e)s G. Being 
now much commoner than violon¬ 
cello, it might well do without its 
apostrophe. l*r. ehe'lu, see Italian. 

Celt(ic), K-. The spelling C-, & the 
pronunciation s-, are the established 
ones, & no useful purpose seems to be 
served by the substitution of k-. 

celtice, -c6. See latine. 

cenobitc &c. Sec coenobite. 

centenary, centennial, nn. meaning 
hundredth anniversary. Centenary, 
the usual British form, has the dis¬ 
advantage that the notion of years 
is not, except by modern develop¬ 
ment, contained in it ; this, how¬ 
ever, is true also of century, & need 
not count for much. Centennial, 
chiefly used (as a noun) in America, 
has the disadvantage that it gives 
a less convenient pattern for forming 
the names of higher anniversaries 
on. .As these are sometimes wanted, 
it is -worth while to maintain cc7i- 
tenary. 

The shots made at these higher 
names often resulting in monstrosi¬ 
ties, a list of iR)t intolerable forms 
is here offered. BiccJiienary, which 
might have been dneenary, & ter¬ 
centenary (treccnary), must be taken 
as established ; but qualercentenary 
& quincentenary need not. The pro¬ 
nunciations sente'nari (not sc'nti-) 
<fc milc'nmi (desirable in itself for 
distinction from millinery) would 
suit the others best. Ccntc'nary, 
bicente'nary, tcreentc'nary, quad- 
ringc'nary, quingt'nary, scscc'nary, 
septinge'nary, octingt'nary, nonge - 
nary, mille'nary. 

cent!-, hecto- In the metric sys¬ 
tem centi- denotes division, & hecto- 
multiplication, by a hundred ; cf. 

DECA-, DECI-, & KILO-, MILLI-. 

centime. See French words. 

cento. PI. -os, see -o(e)s C. The 
pronunciation is st'- ; the word is 
Latin, but is often mispronounced 
ch€- as if Italian ; the Italian is 
centone, & the French centon. 
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centre, center. See -re & -er ; &, 
for cent{e)ring. Spelling points 4 . 
century. Each c. as ordinally 
named {the 5th, Idth, c.) contains 
only one year (500, 1000) be^^inninj; 
with the number that names it, & 
ninety-nine (401-490, 1501-1590) 

beginning with a number lower by 
one. Accordingly 703, 1111, 1300, 
1912, belong to the 8th, 12th, 13tli, 

& 20th, cc. For the curiously dilfer- 
ent Italian reckoning, see trecento. 
-cephalic, -cephalous. Compounds 
(brachtf-, dolicho-, htfdro-, <fec.) accent 
tlie -eeph- of -ccphaloua, but the -al- 
of -cephalic. As there is no difference 
of meaning, however, & -ic is the 
commoner, -cephalous should be 
abandoned as a Needless variant. 
cerement is disyllabic (serin-), 
ceremonial, ceremonious, aa. Cere¬ 
monial means connected with or 
constituting or consisting of or lit I 
for a ceremony (i.e. a piece of ritual ' 
or formality) or ceremonies (the -al 
law ; a -al occasion ; Jor -al reasons ; 
-al costume). Ceremonious means 
full of or resulting from ceremony 
i.e. attention to iorms {xchy be so 
-ous ; -ous people ; -ous pohtc'ness). 
In these examiiles the termination 
not used could hardly be substi¬ 
tuted, even with change of meaning. 
But with some words -al &c -ous are 
both possible, though not indiffer¬ 
ent : a -ous court is a sovereign’s 
court in which ceremony is much 
observed ; a -al court would be a 
judicial court set up to regulate 
ceremonies ; a visitor may make 
a -ous entry into a room, but an 
army a -al entry into a town that has 
capitulated, 
ceriph. See serif. 
certes. I’ronounec scr''tt‘Z. Sec 
Archaism. 

certify. For inflexions see Verrs 
IN -IE &c., 0. 

certitude is now restricted to the 
single sense of absolute conviction 
or feeling quite sure ; certainty can, 
but often does not, mean this also, 

& the use of c. may therefore obviate 

ambiguity. 


cerulean. See ce. 
cervical is pronounced scrvi'kl by 
purists, but ser'vikl is commoner ; 
see on doctrinal in False quantity ; 
the Latin for neck is cervix, -ids. 

Cesarevitch or -witch, Cesarevna, 
are the right forms for the Czar’s 
eldest son & that son’s wife. Pro¬ 
nounce slz5,'riwieh. Czarevitch is 
an obsolete title superseded by 
Grand Duke. 

cess. For synonymy see tax. 
ceterach. l*ronouncc sfi'tcrak. 
ceteris paribus. Pronounce se'teris 
pa'rib?4S. 

chagrin. Pronounce shagre'n. The 
pronunciation shagrl'n, used to 
avoid improbable confusion with 
shagreen, would commit us to cha- 
grinned instead of chagrined ; see 

-N-, -NN-. 

chagrinedly. Four syllables ; see 

-EDLY^ 

chairwoman. Sec Feminine de¬ 
signations. 

chaldron. Pronounce cha^^l-. 
chalet. See French words. 
chalybeate. Pronounce kali'biot, 
cham. Pronounce ksim. 
chamade. See French words. 
chamois, in or used for c.-leather, is 
best pronounced shh'mi. 
chamomile. See camomile. 
champaign. The OLD pronounces 
ch&'rnpan, & rejects shilmpa'n & 
sha'mpan. 

chance, n., makes chancy; see 

-EY & -Y. 

chance, vb, as a synonym for 
happen {it chanced that . . . ; 1 

chanced to meet him) stands in the 
same relation to it as cease to stop. 

chancellery, -ory, -erie. The first 
form (accented on the first syllable) 
is that preferred by the OLD. 

Change, in on Change, is not an 
abbreviation of Exchange, & should 
have no apostrophe, 
chantage. See French words ; 
blackmail is generally preferable. 
Chanticleer. See Sobriquets. 
chanty, sh-, sailors’ hauling-song. 
Spell C-, but pronounce sha- ; the 
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anomiily is accounted for by the 
supposed derivation from French 
chantcz sing ye. 

chap^ chop, jaw or check. In /?rk 
one’s cc., fat-cc., c.-falleit, both spell¬ 
ings are common ; in Jiath c., chap 
only is used, in the cc. of the 
Channel, chopa only, 
chaperon. The addition of a final e 
is wrong. Pronounce sha'jirron. 

char-a-banc js a word m po]niJar 
use, tile jiopular jironunciation 
(sh^L'rwhring) should be accepted ; 
if the spelling sharahnng, or at the 
least charabaur, could lie introduced 
too, so mu(‘h the better. Sc(' Frknch 
WORDS ; the French spelling in the 
singular is char-h-bancs. Pi. -cs. 
character is a valuable & important 
word with several well-marked 
senses. The worst thing that can 
hap{)en to such a word is that it 
should be set to do inferior A: com¬ 
mon work, which, while it could be 
more suitably done by meaner wonls. 
has to be <ione so often that the 
nobler w'ord is chcafiencd by famil¬ 
iarity. Character, like case other 
good words, now occurs a hundred 
times as a mere element in Pi.ui- 
riiRASis for once that it bears any of 
its independent senses. The average 
Avriter can jierhaps not be expected 
to abstain from the word for the 
word’s sake ; but, if he ri ahzes that 
at the same monuuit that he degrades 
the word he is making his sentence 
feeble and turgid, he will abstain 
from it for his own sake. A few' 
slightly ehissdied examples of the 
abuse are tliercfore added. 

(a) C. is used with adjectives as 
a substitute* for an abstraet-noun 
termination, -ness, -tip The 

vert/ full c. of ike stage-directions 
indicates . . . (gn'at fullness)./O'/? 
account of its light C., ]*iirittf d; Age 
Usher'’s whisky is a whisky that loill 
agree with you (lightness. But this 
is the kind of literature in which 
Buch idioms are most excusable)./ 
Unmoved by any consideration of the 
unique <k aneient c. of the fabric 
(uniqueness & antiquity). 


(b) A simple adjective x is watered 
into of a X character ; the right 
water for such solutions, which are 
bad in themselves when not neces¬ 
sary, IS kind ; but the simple adjec¬ 
tive is usually possible Employ¬ 
ment of a patiioiic c. (patriotic em¬ 
ployment)./ VV/ere is no unemploy¬ 
ment of a chronic c. in Germany./ 
The attention which they receive is of 
a greatly imjiroved c./llis influence 
■must have been of a very strong e. to 
jiersuafle her./The number of mis- 
jirinls is ineonsiderable ; we have 
noticed only one of a disconcerting c. 
(kinil ; or one I hid need be diseon- 
e('rling).//V//////<7//,s' of the c. in ques¬ 
tion (ol tins kind ; or such payments). 

character, characteristic. For 

synonymy see sk.n. 

char(e). The lorm chare (part. 
charing, pron. -iu-) is said by the 
OKO to be the usual one. d'his is 
doubtful e\’en now', A. tlic invariable 
A: eommoner (harwoman is at any 
rate sure to establish char, chaning, 
before long. 

charg§ d'affaires. See Frkncu 

WORDS. 

charivari. Pronounee shar'ivard. 
charlatan Are. Pronounee sh-. 
Charles’s wain. For -s’s see 
PossF.ssivr: pitzzles 1. 

charm. l*'or the nonn in literary 
crilieism sec Iutkrarv critics’ 

WORDS. 

chartreuse. See Frc-ncti avords. 
chasse,chasse,chassis. See Kri ncu 

WORDS. 

chasten. See Promnciation, 
Silent t. 

chastise is never spelt wdh z ; see 
-isi:)(-r/.i:. 

chateau, chauffeur, chaussure. See 
French words ; l\:, for clidleaux or 
chateaus, -x. 

cheap(ly). See Unidiomatic -ly. 
check (draft on bank). Sec cheque. 
checker. Sec chequer. 
(check)mat€. Mate is the usual 
form in chess, & checkmate in 
figurative use. 

cheerful, cheery. The latter has 
reference chiefly to externals— 
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voice, appearance, manner, &c. 
Resi^;nation may be cheerful with¬ 
out being cheery ; a person may 
I have a cheerful, but hardly a cheery, 
I Bpirit without his neighbours’ dis- 
covering it. 'riie cheerful feels & 
} jxrhaps shows eonlenlmeid, the 

cheery shows & probably feels it. 
For cheerful see -ku & 4. 

j chef, chef-d’oeuvre. See FitKNcn 

WOllUS. 

chemist <fce., chy-. Che- is now esta- 
; blished, though clnjmist is slill sorne- 
' times seen over drug-shop windows, 
cheque, though merely a variant of 
check, is in Hntish usage eleaily <fe 
usefully difTerentialed from it with 
the sense bank-draft, check being 
chiefly American in this sense. 

chequer, checker, 'riu- fust s]K*lling 
is very mueh commoiu r tur liolh the 
noun <.*t the verl). 

cherub, cherubic. Chcruh lias pi. 
cherubim eliieny w'hcn the Cherubim 
arc spoken of as a eeh sfial order ; 
cherubiuis is wrong; in figurative 
use cherubs is usual, i'hcrubic (sec 
-B-, -im-) is jirououneed -dT)!)-. 

ches(t)nut. Spell with cK: pronounce 
witliout the t. 

chevalier d'industrie. See Fki.nch 
wo nos. 

chevaux de frise. S(e Fni Nrii 
woiins, Chci'cl (le frise is now rare: 
chezxiu.r de fnse is treated either as 
sing, or as })1. {a xvall icith a e.d.f,, or 
a icall icith e.d.f.). 
chevelure. See Fur.xcn woitos, 
chevy. Si-c ciiivv. 
chiaroscuro. Fronoume kyar- 
oskoor d. 

chiasmus. See Tia nNU AT. tjuims. 
chibouk, -oiique. Jhonounce eh- ; 
spell -k. 

chic. See Fuiincii wonns, 
chicane. Ih-onounee sh-. 
chick(en). Chicken is the original 
& still the ordinary form, chick 
serving as a diminutive tk being used 
chielly of an unhatehed or unfledged 
bird, the young of small birds, or 
(endearingly, in pi.) children. For 
pl. of chicken see Collectives 4. 


chide stands to scold as cease to 
stop, ihist chid, p.p. chid(dcn). 

chiefest, formerly eornmon, is now 
felt to be an unnatural form, & used 
only as an ornament, 
chiffon. Sec French words. 
chilblain. So spelt ; see -ll-, -l-,4. 
childish, childlike. The distinetion 
drawn is so familiar that childish is 
in some danger of being restricted 
to the depreciatory use that is only 
one of its functions, while childlike 
is applied outside its s[)here ; the 
face, for inslance, thot we like a 
child to have should be called not 
a childlike, but a childish face ; the 
rule that childish has a bad sense is 
too sweeping, & misleads. Childish 
used of adults or their qualitit's, & 
childlike (which should always be so 
used), have the opposite implica¬ 
tions of blame (k approval ; childish 
means ‘ that ought to have out¬ 
grown soiuetliing or to have been 
outgrown ', childlike ' that has 
fortunately not outgrown something 
or been outgrown’; childish sim- 
pUcitij in an adult is a fault ; child- 
like simplicif}/ is a merit ; but 
childish simpbciiij may mean also 
simfiheity in {ik not as of) a ehdd, 
tk convey no blame ; childish en¬ 
thusiasm may be either a child's 
enthusiasm *>1 a man's silly enthu¬ 
siasm : childlike enthusiasm is only 
that of a man wdio has not let his 
heart grow hard. 

childly. See Reviv.vj-s. 
chilli is the right spelling for the 
capsicum j)od (imeonneetcd with 
Chili) ; j)l. chillies. 

Chill{y). T he form chill (as adj.) is 
only a Juterarv word, chilhj being 
that in general use. 
chimera, -aera, -mra. See .e, cr. 
Pronounce kfmei 'a. 

Chinaman tke. The normal uses 
are :—J Chinaman (rarely Chinese) ; 
three Chinamen (sometimes Chinese ); 
50,000 Chinese (sometimes China¬ 
men) ; the Chinese (rarely China¬ 
men). Chinee for Chinaman is a 
Rack-formation from Chinese pl., 
&, being still felt to be irregular, is 
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rare except as conscious slang, but 
common in such use. 

chiropodist is a Baubaiusm & a 
Genteebism. 

chirrup(p)ing i^c. Sec -p-, -pp-. 
chisel makes -lied &c. ; see -i.n-, -i.-. 
chivalry &c. The pronunciation 
sh-, instead of eh-, though based on 
a mistake, is now estaldished, & tlit^ 
OKD places it lirst. Of the adjec¬ 
tives chivalrous & cJtwalric tiie 
second should be cither let die as 
a Needeess variant or rcstrieted 
to the merely grammatical function 
of representing the ])hrasc of chwalrtf, 
as in the chivalric as[es. 

C(h)ive. Spell Avith the h. 
chivy, che-. The -i- certainly gives 
the prcv'ailing sound, &, being now 
written also more often than it was, 
will doubtless become the accepted 
spelling before long. 

chlorine. Tor pronunciation see 

IODINE. 

chloroform. The OED pronounces 
kldr'o-, not klo'ro-. The latter, how- 
ev’-er, which is also common, is (sec 
False qu antitv) not illegitimate. 

chock-full is the spelling, not 
choke-full. 

choir, quire. Though the first 
spelling, winch goes back little 
further than the 18th c., neither 
bears its pronunciation on its face 
nor represents the Frcneh or the 
Latin forms well, & is therefore in¬ 
ferior, attempts to restore (juire are 
not likely to succeed, & are best 
avoided. 

choler(ic). ('holer, except Avhen 
used historically with reference to 
the four humours, is now a mere 
Archaism ; choleric, however, has 
survived it, <fe is preferable in some 
contexts to irascible, quick-tempered, 
&c .; pron. kd'Ierlk. 

choUamblc. See Tec hnical tekais. 
chop, cutlet. A chop is cut from 
the loin &. includes a rib ; a cutlet is 
cut from the neck, or may be a small 
piece of meat from any part & 
include no bone. 


chorale. Pronounce korah'l. As to 
spelling, the -e is strictly incorrect, 
but both usual <fe convenient, 
obviating confusion with the adj. 
choral ; cf. locale A: aiouali:, & see 
A l’outrance. 

c(h)ord. There arc two words 
chord, one of wJiieh, that used in 
Harmony, lias no connexion with 
cord; tlie olher {I ouch the ri^ht 
chord : the chord of an arc ; the 
vocal chords ; the spinal chord) is the 
same as cord, but has had its sjielling 
corrected after the Greek original. 
It is well to remember tliat in the 
four phrases mentioned chord means 
simjily string ; but the spelling cord, 
which would have been legitimate & 
avoided confusion in any of them, is 
Tilled out by custom except in the 
last A ])ossibly the last but one. 
chose jugee. See French words. 
chouse, having been current for 
300 years (Ben .Jonson lOlO), need 
not be avoidt'd as slang by those who 
have occasion to use it. 

christen. See Pronunciation, 
Silent t. 

Christmas, l^rononmr krl'snius : 
see Pronunciation, Sdont t. 
chromo. See t i rei ailed words. 
PI. -os, sec -o(e)s 5. 

chronic in the illiterate use for bad, 
intense, severe, {the weather has been 
c. ; that was a c. fight IcLst night), is 
a Slipsuod extension. Sec Popu¬ 
larized technicalities. 

chronique scandaleuse. See French 

WORDS. 

chrysalis has pi. chrqsalises, chry¬ 
salids, or chrysalides (Icrisa'hdcz) ; 
the first should be made the only 
form. 

chute. Sec SHOOT, 
chutney, -nee. Spell -ney. 
chymist Ac. See chemist. 

-elation. Nouns in -ation from 
verbs in -dale have, if they follow 
their verbs, tlie very unpleasant 
combination of two neighbouring 
syllables with the -.sh- sound (ImA- 
shlu'shn from emaciate). The alter¬ 
native pronunciation -sldshn, some- 
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times recognized by the OED (e.g. 
in association), jivoids the bad sound, 
& is legitimate on the analogy of 
denunciation, pronunciation, annun¬ 
ciation, of which all might have had, 
& the last has in armunciate, a verb 
in -date as w('Il as that in -ounce. 
Words in -tiation (as initiation) can 
perhaps hardly be treated in the 
same way, except those that, like 
negotiation, have alternative forms 
with -r- for -t- ; nigbsia'shn seems 
possible, but not propisia'slin. 
cicada, cicala, cigala. The first is 
the original Latin word taken into 
English (pronounee -ka-); the second 
is Italian (-kah-) ; the third is the 
French cignle with termination as¬ 
similated in English to the others 
(-gah-). The first is recommended, 
cicatrice, cicatrix. Ttie first, pro¬ 
nounced sl'krztris in j)f. si'katrislz, 
is the English word. Tiie second, 
pronounced sika'triks in pi. sik- 
atri'sez, is the Latin in surgical & 
other scientific use. 
cicerone. l*ronouncc ehiehero'nl; 
pi. ciceroni, pron. -ne. 
ci-devant. See Fkencii words. 
Cinclnnatus. So sjielt. 
cinema, cinematograph, kin-. The 
cin- forms arc ob\'iousiy more handy 
for words destined to constant 
popular use, & should be accepted 
heartily. There is indeed very little 
in any of the olijections made to 
them. The points are : (1) c or k? ; 
(2) the syllable accented ; & (3) the 
curtailed form of cinema. 1. English 
e for Greek k, far from being wrong, 
is normal ; ef. catholic, cenotaph, 
Circe, colon, cubic, cycle. It may be 
regrettable that, since kinetic & 
kinematic are abnormally spelt, the 
connexion of cinematograph with 
them is obscured ; but that is their 
fault, not its. 2. The vowel sounds 
& the syllable accents will be found 
justified in the article False quan¬ 
tity. The chief objection—to mis¬ 
placing in sl'nlmo the stress of the 
Greek kine'ma—falls to the ground 
when it is remembered that dnema 
is not the Greek word kinema at all. 


but a curtailed form of cinemato¬ 
graph, whose second syllable is 
bound to be -ni- in popular speech. 
3. Curtailing is an established habit, 
no worse in dnema than in the 
schoolboy’s rep, our ancestors’ mob, 
or our own dynamo & bike & phone; 
sec Curtailed words. 

Cingalese. See Sinhalese. 
cinq(ue). The five on dice &c. is 
pronounced singk, & best spelt 
cinque, dee, deuce, trey (-a), cater 
(ka-), & siec (sis), arc the others of 
the senes. 

cinquecento. Pronounce chmgk- 
wiche'ntd ; for meaning see tre¬ 
cento. 

cinq(ue)foil. Pronounee si'ngkfoil. 
The OED puts the longer form first, 
cipher. So spelt ; see y & i. 

Circe. IVonoiinee ser'si. 
circuit(ous). Pronounce scr'kit, but 
scrku'itas (not ser'kitws). 
circulate makes -lable ; sec -able 1. 
circumbendibus. Sec Facetious 

FORMATIONS. 

circumcise, not -izc ; sec -isi>:)('Ize. 
circumlocutional, -nary, -utory. 
Though an adjective is often wanted 
for circumlocution, none of these 
three has won any favour ; it is 
better to make shift with peri¬ 
phrastic. 

circumstance. The objection to 
under the cc., & insistence that i?i the 
cc. is the only right form, because 
what is round us is not over us, is 
puerile. To point out that round 
applies as much to vertical as 
to horizontal relations, & that a 
threatening sky is a c. no less than 
a threatening bulldog ( Under the 
drcumstances 1 decided not to ven¬ 
ture), might lay one open to the 
suspicion of answering fools accord¬ 
ing to their folly. A more polite 
reply is that ’ the cc.’ means the 
state of affairs, & may naturally be 
conceived as exercising the pressure 
under which one acts. U. t. cc. is 
neither illogical nor of recent inven¬ 
tion (1665 in OED), & is far more 
often heard than i. t. cc. The OED, 
far from hinting that either form is 
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incorrect, assigns them different 
functions :—‘ Merc situation is ex¬ 
pressed by “ in the circumstances ”, 
action affected is performed “ under 
the circumstances ” 

cirque. Tronounce serk. 
cirrus has pi. cirri; see -us. 

Cissy, -ie. See -uv, -ie, -y. 
cit(e)able. Spell -ta- ; sec Mutk e. 
cither(n), cittern, gittern, zither(n). 
When the forms arc distinguished, 
cither is the general word including 
the ancient cithara & its more 
modern representatives, ziiher{n) is 
appropriated to the Tyrolese instru¬ 
ment, & cithern, ciUern, giitern, all 
mean that common in the KUh <fc 
17th cc. ; cittern & gittern might well 
be dropped as Needless variants. 

cityless. So spelt : cf. pitiless, 
civil. See -ek & -est, 4. 
clad. See cloi ue. 
claim. 1. A vulgarism that has 
made its way, probably through the 
advertisement eolumii, into journal¬ 
ism, & is now oC daily currency, is 
the use of claim in the senses of 
assert, maintain, or represent, with 
the infinitive construction admissible 
after them, but not after it (see 
Analogy). The only legitimate 
infinitive after r. occurs when r. is in 
the active & also has the same sub¬ 
ject as the infinitive (he claims to 
have proved his case, to he the iieir, 
to be reuoarded). Example's of the 
false idiom iire :— This ncrc product, 
which Mr Sandow claims to be abso- 
lutebj pure (asserts)./.in automatic 
self-starter, which is claimed to he 
very reliable (represented)./I’Ac gun 
is claimed to be ike most service¬ 
able xocajmn of its Idnd (asserted)./ 
Failure to live up to what we c. to be 
OUT most serious convictions (repre¬ 
sent)./ is not, (IS it is often 
claimed to be, the absolute law of 
language (asserted)./yl play by Tol¬ 
stoy, which is claimed to take the 
first place among . . . (represented)./ 
A problem which is claimed to be 
among the most pressing (main¬ 
tained). 

2. The use of claim n. or vb follow¬ 


ed by (or implying) a fhaf-clausc, 
when c. means not demand Imt 
assert{ion), is also, though less 
grossly, contrary to British idiom ; 
1 c, (demand) that it should be post¬ 
poned is English, but Iiardly I e. 
(assert) that it is false'.—The e. is 
made that there arc a certain class of 
men out of worl: who . . ./The Prus¬ 
sian franchise, the reform of xvhieh, 
it is claimed by Liberals, the Reichstag 
will have to take in hand. 

clamant in the senses clamorous, 
shouting, insistent, (a c. crowd, c. 
appetites) is a Pof.tk isw ; in the 
sense flagrant or crying (a c. in¬ 
justice, scandal) it is due to Noveufy- 

HUNTING. 

clamour, clamorous. See -our- <5: 
-on-. 

clandestine. Pronounce kl^ind(5'stln. 
clangour, clangorous. See -ouii- & 
-oil-. 

claque. See FjtrNcii words. 
Clarenc(i)eux. The OKI) puts the 
spelling -cruj.' first, & pronounces 
kia'rensu. 

clarify, clarity. The OKD pro¬ 
nounces kliirl- ; klarl- is also legi¬ 
timate, but not (see False quan¬ 
tity) obligatory. For inllexions of 
“///» Verbs in -ie & c ., (>. 

cIari(o)net. The two forms denote 
the same instrument, but the -onet 
form is in more general use (& there¬ 
fore preferable in literature), wliilc 
musicians & musical connoisseurs 
affect tlie other. 

classic(al). Tlic .‘idjcctives arc 
distinguished rather by suitability 
to dJlfcrciit contexts than by differ¬ 
ence of meaning. Classical is the 
usual word, & it would perhaps 
never be noticeably the wrong one, 
even where classic is more idiomatic 
(c, g., wc can say, if we choose. This 
is classical ground) ; on the other 
hand, there arc many combinations 
in which classic would sound ridi¬ 
culous ; classic education, classic 
allusions, are impossible. Classic, 
however, is often preferred (1) where 
the language is of an ornate kind 
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(compare steeped in classic lore with 
learned in cl^sicai mythology) ; (2) 
where the speaker’s emotion of 
admiration or respect is to be c-on- 
veyed (compare Do you prefer the 
chissical or the romantic style ? with 
A style clri<i<iLr in its perfre^t self- 
rcstruint ; 1 did not ask for rlass-’ical 
regularity of features \\itii The classic 
regularity of his features \ St An- 
drervs, the classic home of golf with 
Ji. V. Hobbes icas cited as the classical 
case), 

classify. For inllextons see Verbs 
IN -IH &c., G. 

clause. It conduces both to clear¬ 
ness to brevity il‘ liic word in its 
f^rammalical sense is applied only 
to what IS sometimes called a sub¬ 
ordinate c., ne\ cr eitlier to a com¬ 
plete sent ('nee or to the framework 
of t fie sentence, wiiieh is often ealh'd 
tlie rnam or principal r., but may 
etiually well lie called main sentence. 
Idle definition of a e., then, should 
be * suboidinate w’okIs including a 
subject tNc predicate, hut syntacti¬ 
cally cquivah'iit to a noun c»r adjec¬ 
tive or advert) ’ ; in this hook the 
word is ahvays to l)c umlcrstood thus, 
clayey. See -i.v --i. 
clear(ly). Sec F'mdiomm'ic -lv, 
cleave, spilt, has past tense clove or 
chfl or cleaved, p.p. cloven or clcfl or 
cleaved. 

cleave, stick, lias past ti nse cleaved 
or (arch.) chwc, j).p. cleaved. 

clematis. I’ronouiice kF'malis ; 
see False yTTA>iTiT\. 
clench, -inch. The spc'llmgs arc so 
far dilTcreiitiatcd as to he generally 
applied thus : we clench a nail, 
a rivet, our hands, jaws, ^ teeth, 
an object held, a rope ; we clinch 
an argument a liargain, & the fact 
or stati'inent tliat settles an argu¬ 
ment is a clincher. 
clerestory. Fronounee klcFstdfl. 
clerk. The pronunciation -erk, 
now sometimes heard instead of tlie 
long-established -ark, is due to 
excessive respect for spelling ; cf. 
OFTEN. 

clever is much misused, especially 


in feminine conversation, where it is 
constantly heard in the sense of 
learned, well read, bookish, or 
studious ; a woman whose clever¬ 
ness is apparent in all she does will 
tell you that she wishes she was c., 
that she cannot read e. books (mean¬ 
ing those of the graver kind), that 
Mr .Jones must be a very c. man, 
for he has written a dictionary. 
But in fact ignorance & knowledge 
have no i-elatKjn to cleverness, which 
im]jlK*.s ingenuity, adroitness, readi¬ 
ness, mental or manual quickness, 
wit, & other qualities inetjmpatible 
with dullness, but not with iguor- 
ance or dislike of books. 

clew, clue. The w'ords are the 
same, but tlie more recent clue is now 
established in the usual sense of 
idea or fact that may lead to a dis¬ 
covery, wiiile ch’w is retained in the 
nautical sense, & in the oid-fashioned 
sense skrtti or br/ll of ijoool from 
which the usual sense of clue has 
been devclo}>ed. 

cliche. See FiirNcn words, &, for 
the meaning, Technical ieiims. 
Clothing among thcin ivas a minus 
qu\xnii{y./Engine troubles ivcrc the 
order of the day. The romaii-lypc 
phrases are cr. 

clientele should be written without 
italics or accent, ck pronounced 
Llienle'l ; see French words. 

climacteric. The old [ironuneiation 
was kliniaktc 'rik, fiieli stands first 
111 the OKU ; but Idinia'klerik (see 
Recessive acceni) is pirobably now 
commoner & is likely to prevail. 

climactic is falsely formed from 
climax. & it may fairly be deinanded 
of the literary critics wlio alone have 
occasion for the adjective that they 
sliouid mend or end it. 

climax. Sec Technical ti.rms. 

clime is distinguished from cli¬ 
mate (1) in being more suited for 
poetic & rhetorical use ; it occurs, 
however in ordinary j)rosc also, with 
the limitation that (2) it means 
always region (often w^ith reference 
to its characteristic weather), & 
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never, like climate, the weather con¬ 
ditions themselves ; we say strangers 
from every c., but never the country 
has a delighijful c. 
cling has past clung, not clang. 
cliqu(e)y. Spell -quy ; see -ky & -y. 
close. C. the door, the window, your 
mouth, used in the literal sense & 
in everyday speech instead of shut, 
expose tlie speaker to grave sus¬ 
picion of Gknteklism, though The 
door is closed for ei^cr upon that possi¬ 
bility, & similar figurative uses, are 
innocent. See also Formal words. 
close(ly). See ITnidiomatic -ly. 
closure, gag, guillotine, kangaroo. 
The first is the name given to a pro¬ 
vision by which debate in the House 
of Commons can be cut short in 
spite of the wish of a minority to 
continue it; the closure is brought 
into operation by a motion That the 
Question be now put. 

Gag is the word used chiefly by the 
closured party to describe the 
ordinary closure or its developments, 
the guillotine & the kangaroo. 

The guillotine, or closure by com¬ 
partments, is thus defined in the 
Eney. Brit. :—‘The guillotine means 
that the House decides how much 
time shall be devoted to certain 
stages of a measure, definite dates 
being laid down at which the closure 
shall be enfor(;ed & division taken ’. 

The kangaroo, or kangaroo closure, 
is a further development. The 
guillotine having the disadvantage 
that the limited time may fyc wasted 
on minor matters & none be left for 
important ones, the Chairman of 
Committees is empowered to select 
the amendments that shall be de¬ 
bated, the unselccted ones being 
voted on without debate. 

cloth may be pronounced either 
-awth or -5th ; the plural of the 
first is -awdhz, but of the second 
-5ths. Sec jdso -tii & -dh. 
clothe has clad beside clothed both 
as past & p.p. While clothed, how¬ 
ever, is suitable to all contexts 
(except where dressed is preferable 
as less formal), clad is (1) always 


CO- 

slightly, & often intolerably, archaic 
in effect, & (2) never used absolutely, 
but always with some specification 
of the kind of clothing. Accordingly, 
clad cannot be substituted in You 
were Jed clothed at my eoepense, 
lie clothed himself hurriedly. When 
he was clothed he admitted us. But 
clothed can be substituted in any of 
the following phrases, which are 
selected as favourable for the use of 
clad :— Lightly, well, insufficiently, 
clad ; lie clad himself in shining 
armour ; Clad with righteousness ; 
Hills clad with olives ; Clad in blue. 

clothes. The usual pronunciation is 
kloz, though this is often deliber¬ 
ately abstained from in the mistaken 
belief (confirmed by the OED) that 
it is ‘ vulgar or careless See 
Pronunciation . 

cloud-burst. See wind, n. 

clubbable. See -abli: 1. 

clue. Sec CLEW. 

CO-. There are three ways of 
writing cooperate (coop-, co-op-, 
coop-), & two of writing copartner 
(cop-, co-p-). The diaeresis should 
at once be reject( d as possible only 
in some words (those in which co- 
is followed by a vowel), whereas the 
hyphen is possible in all. Next it 
should be recognized that hyphens 
in the middle of words are no orna¬ 
ment, & admittance should be re¬ 
fused to all that cannot prove their 
usefulness. In the aliihabctical list 
given below of the commoner words 
beginning with co- together or co- 
coinplcmentary, the spelling printed 
is to be taken as recommended, & 
the number affixed to each word 
refers the reader to the following 
classification :— 

1 . In some words the hyphen is 
never used. 

2. Many arc cither so common or 
so analysable at a glance that the 
hyphen, though sometimes used, is 
entirely superfluous. 

3. Some are used & seen only by 
the learned, who may be expected to 
know them at a glance without 
hyphens. 
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4 . Some always have the hyphen 
apparently by way of a {sic), or 
announcement that the spelling is 
intentional. 

5. Some, if no hyphen is used, tend 
to fall at the first glance into wrong 
syllables & so perplex. 

6. When a writer believes himself 
to be making a new word, he natur¬ 
ally uses the hyphen— my co-secretary, 
their co-authorship, &c. 

Established words in co-. 
eoaeervation 3. coadjutor 1. coadu- 
iiatc 3. coagulate 1. coalesce 1. 
coalition 1. coaxial 3. co-deelination 
5. coeducation 2. coefiieient 2. 
coequal 2. coerce 1. coessential 2. 
eo-etaneous 5. cocternal 2. coeval 2. 
cocxecutor 2. coexist 2. coextensive 

2. cognate 1. cohabit 1. coheir 2. 
cohere 1. coincide 1. coinstantane- 
ous 2. coition 1. co-latitude 5. coop¬ 
erate 2. coopt 2. coordinate 2. 
coparcenary 2. copartner 2. co-rela¬ 
tion 4. co-religionist 4. co-respon¬ 
dent 4. cosecant 3. coseismal 3. 
cosignatory 2. cosine 2. cotan¬ 
gent 2. cotemporary 2, co-tenant 
5. co-tidal 5. 

coal. 1. Haul, & call, over the cc. 
are both in use, though the former is 
perhaps commoner. 2. Coal-vase 
for -scuttle is chielly a shop term, but 
appears sometimes as a (iiiNTEELiSM. 

3. Coal-mouse, coal-tit(mouse), are 
better spelling than cole-, since the 
latter obscures the connexion v»ith c. 

coastal is a Barbarism, the -oa- 
showing at once that -al has been 
added to an English & not a Latin 
word. If an adjective had been 
really needed, it should have been 
costal; but the attributive function 
can be performed by coast {the coast 
trade, towns. Sec. ; a coast voyage), & 
the predicative by coastwise or on, 
along. Sec., the coast. Coastal should 
be abandoned. 

coat-card, court-. Coat- is the 
original form, but it has been ousted 
by the corruption court-, Se is marked 
as obsolete in the OED. 
cobalt. Pronounce ko'bawlt. 


cobra de capello. Spell de, & pro¬ 
nounce dl. 

cocaine. The pronunciation koka'n, 
stigmatized by the OED (in 1893) 
as vulgar, is now so general that 
attempts to maintain ko'kain arc 
useless. 

coccyx. Pronounce kd'ksiks. 

Cockaigne is properly the name of 
a luxurious Utopia ; the use of it 
for London as the home of Cockneys 
is a mistake or a pun. 

cockle. The cc. of the heart is of 
some age (quoted from 1()71) but of 
disputed origin ; such phrases are 
best not experimented with, but 
kept to their customary form & 
context {rejoice, warm, the cc. of the 
heart). 

cockneyfied. So spelt ; see -fied. 
cock’s-comb, cockscomb, coxcomb. 
The first for the comb of a cock, the 
seconcl for the fool’s cap & the 
plants, & the third for the fop. 

cocky, cocksy, coxy. The first is 
the form in geniTul colloquial use, 
the last a schoolboy variant estab¬ 
lished in particular schools, & the 
second the fuller but less used 
spelling for the third. 

coco(a), coker. Cacao & coco, inde¬ 
pendent words, have corrupted each 
other till the resulting cocoa is used 
always for the drink Se often for the 
coco(a)-nut palm ; coker{nut Sec.) is 
a shop spelling devised to ob\iate 
the confusion. Coco-nut, coco fibre. 
Sec., arc still used, though the -a 
more often appears ; they should be 
kept in existence if possible, Se cocoa 
be restricted to the drink Se the 
powder from which it is made ; the 
unerushed seeds & the plant are 
still usually spelt cacao. 

codify. Pronounce kd-, not ko-. 
The tendency to prefer a, €, i, 6, to 
a, e, i, 6, in such forms is seen in 
gratify, pacify, ratify, edify, specify, 
verify, vilify, vivify, modify ; whether 
a similar list on the other side could 
be made is very doubtful. 

codex has pi. codices ; see -ex, -ix. 
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codlin(g). Spell with the g. 
c(o)enobite. Spell eoc-; see ce. 
coercible, -eable. Spell -ible ; see 
-ABLK 2. 

coffee. Pronounce ko-, not kaw-, 
cog. The i)hrase cof*grd dice is due 
to a misunderstanding of the old 
io cog dice, which meant not to load 
them, but to client in throwing 
them ; loaded should be used. 

cogent. See -er & -est, 4. 
cogitate makes -liable: see -abi>k 1. 
cognate. For the sense in grammar 
sec Technical terms. 
cognizance, cognizant, cognizable, 
cognize. Cognize alone lias the -g- 
always sounded. Of the four, cog¬ 
nizance is tlie word from which the 
others have sprung, cV; it had for 
some time no -g- to be sounded ; the 
introduction of the -g- has aileeteil 
pronunciation, but kdii- is still 
common in the first three, & should 
be maintained at least in cognizance 
cognizant : co^tnizahlc should be 
either kr/ni/a/bl or, if it is (o be as¬ 
similated to cognize, kdgni'znbl. 
For synonyms of -nev, see sign. 

coiffeur, coiffure. Sec French 

WORDS. 

coincidence. The long arm of c. i.*? 
a IIackneyi'd purasi:. Varying its 
form, endowing it with muscles, 
making it throw peo])le about, & 
similar attempts at renovation, only 
make matters worse : The author 
docs not strain the muscles of coin¬ 
cidence's arm to bring them nito rela¬ 
tion./Nor does Mrs Moberhf shrink 
from a use of " the long arm' (luile un¬ 
necessarily./The long arm of c. throws 
the Slifers into Mercedes's Cornish 
garden a little too heavily. 

colander, cullender. Poth are pro¬ 
nounced kii'lender ; the lirst spell¬ 
ing, which is nearer the Latin stem 
(cf. percolate), is also more freriucnt 
in the Ifith-e. quotations in the OKU, 

col-, com-, con-. There is a ten¬ 
dency among the more or less il¬ 
literate, on whom spelling exercises 
an exce.ssive influence, to pronounce 
words beginning with these syllables 


& having the word-accent on the 
second syllable (such as colleciioe, 
colloquial, combustible, commandment, 
commercial, concomitant, condition, 
confederate) with a <lislinet short o 
(kdndfshn, kdinah'ndment, instead 
of the correct kandi'shn, komah'nd- 
mnt). 

colicky. Spell the adj. with -cky; 
cf. bivouac(kcd), A -c-, -ck-. 
collapsable, -ible. The first is 
better; .see -aiu.e 2. 

collate. See -ATARLE. 

collation. The n porter wdio can be 
eonterii with repast instead wins the 
moderate gratitude, & he wlio says 
meal the fervent admiration, of most 
of us; see Working & stvi.isu 

WORDS. 

collectable, -ible. The finst is 
better ; sec -Aui.i: 2. 

Collectives. The word is ap¬ 
plied to many diffen nt things, & in 
Technic \i, TEinis an attempt is 
made to disentangle them. Flock ^ 
(a number of slu'c]) or parishioners) 
IS a eolieetive of one kind, flock “ 
(woollen wasti ) is of another ; flock '■ 
may be treated as singular or yilural 
{ills f. was attacked by zvolves ; liis 
f. was Without a jjustor or were 
unanimous in disapproval), & can 
itself b(‘ usetl in the f.lural with the 
ordinary difh renee in rnc'.aning from 
the singular {shejiherds tending their 
flocks) ; flock “ can be used either in 
the singular or in the idural, the 
meaning being the same, a material, 
& flock b('ing treated a I nays as 
singular tK:. flocks as plural (.1 flock 
mallress ; .1 mattress of flock or 

flocks ; the fhn h has, the flocks have, 
not been disinfected). But the word 
collective is apjilied to both, as well 
as to many equally dissimilar kinds 
of noun, for wliieh see Technical 

TERMS. 

lleferenee of a word to this article 
means that it has the peculiarity 
indicated by the number of the 
following table that is given in the 
reference. 

1. Words that have no separate 
plural form, but arc the same in both 
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numbers, e.g. counsel, deer, grouse, 
reindeer, salmon, sheep, trout, {Many 
counsel were briefed ; The grouse 
were shy ; We smv no deer). 

2. Words having a plural, but 
whose singular used in a collective 
sense, & treated as either singular or 
jiluriii, is generally prclerred to it, 
e.g. shot, cannon, {The shot scatters 
too much ; Three shot were extracted 
from his head). 

3. Words ol‘ number or amount 
that when used after definite or 
indefinite numerals have often or 
usually the singular instead of the 
plural form, e.g. brace, dozen, hun¬ 
dred, fathom, pound, humlrcdwcighi, 
{We shot 20 brace ; Six fathom deep ; 
A few hundrcdivcight of coal ; Six 
pound of lard). 

4. Names of an animal or vegetable 
that can have a & mean an indi¬ 
vidual, or be used in the singular 
without a & mean the tilings us food 
or as objects of sport, e.g. salmon, 
lamb, pig, grouse, potato, cabbage, 

(Went out sticking jng ; Have some 
potato ; Cabbage is a blood-purifier). 

5. Words having no plural, but 
able, lieiiig nouns of multitude, to 
take either a singular or a plural 
verb, <!.g. cattle {'The c. is sold ; The 
c. arc in the hay). For (he many 
blunders oceasioned by these words 
{The German Govcrmnxnl acknow¬ 
ledge him as its official courier) see 
pEKSOMFICA'i'ION, & NuMBER G. 

college. The indiscriminate as¬ 
sumption of the name by schools 
that arc no inort; colleges than others 
contented vilh the ordinary title is 
a sad degradation <fc obscuring of 
the Avord’s meaning. Mothers (not 
yet, perhaps, fathers) are now heard 
to speak of sending their boys to 
collegf' when they mean merely to 
school ; this at least should he 
resisted ; it is too lute to ask the 
self-styled ^ colleges ’ to consider 
whether it is for their real dignity to 
use c. in the same way as our grand¬ 
fathers are laughed at for using 
academy. Sec Working & styeisu 
WORDS. 


collie, coUy. See -ey, -ie, -y. 
collocutor, colloquist. Interlocutor, 

are rival candidates for a post that 
undoubtedly ought to be filled ; we 
all need occasionally a single word 
to stand for the other speaker, the 
person who was talking to dc being 
tallied to by me, you, liiin, or her. 
None of the three is very satis¬ 
factory, but if two could be rejected 
the third would have a better 
chance, & collocutor (kb'Iokuter) 
seems the best. 

collusion &c. 1. Pronounce -loo- ; 

see lAJ. 2. The notion of fraud or 
underhandedness is essential to 
collusion, & the following is a mis¬ 
use :— The ttvo authors, both pro¬ 
fessors at Innsbruck, appear to be 
working in c. ; the supposed arrange¬ 
ment is merely that their i>cri^s 
shall not overlap ; in collaboration 
will therefore not do ; if in concert 
will not, the thing must be given at 
length. 

COLON. See Stops. 
colossal in the s(*nsc not of enor¬ 
mous (as in r. foUy &e.), but of in¬ 
describably entertiiinmg or delight¬ 
ful or ridiculous, is a Germanism not 
deserving adoption ; the similar u.se 
of Immense, though we do not name 
it honoris causa, is at least of native 
development. 

coIo(u)r. Keep the -u- ; but sec 
-OUR -OR. For synonj'^my sec 
TINT. 

colour makes colourable, colourist, 
but coloration, decolorize ; see -or & 
-OUR, -OR- & -OU11-, Hybrid de- 
lUVATFV ES. 

com-. For pronunciation in com¬ 
mandment &c., see COU-. 

combat. Pronounce kil-. Part. & 
p.p. -ating, -ated ; see -T-, -tt-. 
combe. See coomb. 
combinedly. Four syllables if used ; 
see -EDLY. 

come. For c. into one's life, see 
Hackneyed phrases. 
come-at-able, get-at-able. Write 
with the hyphens. C. was made as 
long ago as the 17th c., but, except 
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in g., the experiment has not been 
successfully repeated, & probably 
will not be. 

comedian, tragedian, have, in the 
sense actor, the feminines comedienne, 
tragedienne, perhaps best pronounced 
kome'die'n, trf/je'die'n, & written 
without accents ; see French pro¬ 
nunciation. It is unfortunate that 
c. & t. also mean writer, which leads 
to ambiguity ; but the introduction 
of cotnedist & tragedist for the writers 
is a remedy worse than the disease : 
wc cannot begin now to talk of the 
Creek corned ists tb tragedists, fur 
instance. 

comedy, farce, burlesque. As 

species of drama, the three are dis¬ 
tinguished in that comedy aims at 
entertaining by the lidclity with 
which it presents life as we all know 
it, farce at raising laughter by the 
outrageous absurdity of the situa¬ 
tions or characters exhibited, & 
burlesque at tickling the fancy of the 
audience by caricaturing plays or 
actors with whose st^dc it is familiar. 

comestibles. See Working &sTVLisn 
WORDS, & Formal, words. 
comic(al). The broad distinction, 
sometimes obscured by being neg¬ 
lected, is that that is comic of which 
the aim or origin is comedy, & that 
is comical of whicli the effect, 
whether intended or not, is comedy. 
A comic actor is merely one who acts 
comedy ; a comical actor, one who 
makes the audience laugh. Comic 
hesitation is that in which the hesi- 
tator is playing the comedian ; 
comical hesilaliou, that in which 
observers find comedy, whether the 
hesitator meant them to or was 
unconscious of them. Accordingly, 
comic is the normal epithet (though 
comical may be used, in a different 
sense) with actor, opera, scene, relief, 
song, singer, history, paper ; comical 
is normal (subject to the converse 
reserve) with face, effect, expression, 
deformity, earnestness, attempt, terror, 
hesitation, fiasco. There is some 
tendency {the attempt was comic in 
the extreme ; The disaster had its 


comic side) to use comic where 
comical is the right word. This may 
possibly be a sign that comical is 
on the way to become archaic & 
obsolete ; but, the difference of 
meaning being fairly definite & of 
real use, this would be regrettable. 

comity, from Latin comis courteous, 
means courtesy, & the c. of nations 
is the obligation rceogni/.cd by 
civilized nations to lespeet each 
other’s laws & usages as far as their 
separate interests allow. It has 
nothing to do with Latin comes 
eomparuon, & jihrasi's based on this 
false derivation {obtain admittance to 
the c. of states ; entered info the e. of 
nations ; a useful member of the 
eiinlized c.), & impljing the sense 
company, association, league, federa¬ 
tion, Ac., arc w rong. 

Comma. Sec Siop-,. 
commando. IM, -os ; see -o(k).s G. 
comme il faut. See Frlxch words. 
commemorate makes -ruble ; see 

-AULU 1. 

commence(ment). The writers who 
prefer ere & save to before & except 
may be expected to prefer c. to 
hegin{ning) in all contexts. Begin is 
the word always thought & usually 
said, but it is translated sometimes 
before it is said, & often before it is 
written, into c., which is described 
by the OEl> as " precisely equivalent 
to the native begin It is a good 
rule never to do this translation 
except when begin or beginning is 
felt to be definitely incongruous ; 
see Working & stylish words. In 
ollicial amiouneements r. is appro¬ 
priate ; the play-bill tells us when 
the performance will c., though we 
ask each other when it begins. The 
grave historical style also justifies c., 
& historians’ phrases, such as c, 
hostilities, keep their form when 
transferred to other uses, though we 
begin, & do not c., a quarrel ; simi¬ 
larly we c. operations, but merely 
begin dinner. As against the precise 
equivalence mentioned above, it 
should be observed that begin has, 
owing to its greater commonness. 
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niore nearly passed into a mere 
auxiliary than c. ; & from this it 

results (1) that hegin^ not c., is even 
in formal style tlie ri^jlit word before 
an infinitive ; in The landholders 
commenced to plunder indiscrimin- 
atelip any one can pereeiv’e that 
hcLfan would be better ; (2) that c. 
ivl.iins more than bcf^in the positive 
sense of initiative or intention, & is 
('speeially out of plaee witli an infini¬ 
tive when this sense is absent, as in 
Even the xcarrnest supporters of the 
Chaucellor of the K:rchc(pier must be 
eoinmencinc; to feel that he should 
^ive some slif>ht consideration to .. . 

commiserate. 77/e late Kmperor 
rrancis Joseph, 'leho rommiser(ded 
with the imperial bird for that it had 
bid a single head. The orthodox use 
of r. is transitive, S: the OKD gives 
no (luotation shoNNing teilh. 

commissionfn)afre is best anglicized 
both in s})elling (-onaire) in pro- 
nuneiat ion (komislioiuTI'). 

commissure. Pronounce kohmsuT-. 

commitment, committal. In nearly 
all senses the two forms arc inter¬ 
changeable, but -tal gains ground 
wliile -ment loses it. The sense 
engagement, liowever, i.e. the being 
eommitted to doing something, be¬ 
longs almost only to -men/. A: the 
sense perpetration, i.e. the eom- 
mittirig of some offenei', almost only 
to -tal. 

committee, in the original sense of 
person to whom something is com¬ 
mitted (esj). now the care of a 
lunatic), is pronouneed kdinite'. 

common makes -cr, -cst ; sec -r.u A: 

-EST. 

common, epicene, neuter, in their 
grammatical ajiplication, though 
often confused, have distinct senses. 
A common noun is one that can take 
a masculine or a feminine epithet 
according to the sex of the individual 
{canis niger a black dog, canis nigra 
a black bitch) ; an epicene w’ord is 
one that, though its epithets are 
always masculine or always feminine, 
can be applied to an individual of 
either sex {aquila nigra a black male 


eagle or a black female eagle) ; a 
neuter word is one of which the 
epithets are neither masculine nor 
feminine (animal nigrum). 

commonplace, platitude, triviality, 
truism. The words arc all often used 
as terms of reproach in describing 
the statements made by a speaker or 
writer ; but none of them is iden¬ 
tical in sense with any other, & if 
they arc not to be misused a rough 
idea at least of the distinctions is 
necessary. It is something to re- 
mernlier that no-one should welcome 
platitude, iriviahfi/, or truism in the 
strict sense, as a description of a 
statein/'iit of his own, whereas it may 
be a merit in a statement to be a 
commonplace or a truism in its loose 
sense. 

A commonplace is a thing that, 
whelher true or false, is so regularly 
said on certain occasions that the 
repeater ot it can expect no credit 
lor originality : but the eoinmon- 
plaec may be useful. 

A platitude is a thing the stating of 
which ns though it were enlightening 
or needing to be stated convicts the 
sjieaker of dullness ; a platitude is 
never valuable. The word is mis¬ 
used in :— It is a p. that the lack of 
cottages is one of the chief of the 
motive forces ivltich drive the peasantry 
to the toxvns. 

A triviality is a thing the saying of 
which as though it were adequate to 
the occasion convicts the speaker of 
silliness ; a triviality is never to the 
purpose. 

A truism in the strict sense (to 
which it might be well, but is per¬ 
haps now impossible, to confine it) 
is a statement in which the predicate 
gives no information about the sub¬ 
ject that is not implicit in the 
definition of the subject itself. What 
is right ought to be done ; since the 
right is detinable as that which ought 
to be done, this means What ought to 
be done ought to be done, i. e., it is 
a disguised identical proposition, 
or a truism. It is not well to act with 
too great haste ; too great haste being 
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haste greater than it is well to act 
with, the sentence tells us no more, 
though it pretends to, than anyone 
who can define too great haste knew 
be loro the predicate is not well was 
added. But What is right pays, or 
in other words Honesty is the best 
policy, is not a truism either in the 
strict sense (since it makes a real 
statement & not a sliam one) or in 
the loose sense (since ita truth is 
disputable) ; nor is i/ is not well to 
act in haste a truism of either kind. 
Both statements, liowever, are com¬ 
monplaces, & often platitudes. 

A truism in the loose sense is a 
tiling that, whether in point or not, 
is so indisputably true that the 
speaker is under no obligation to 
prove it, & need not fear contra¬ 
diction. This sense is a Si-iesiion 
KXTENSIGN ; thc writcr who de¬ 
scribes his principle as a t. in order 
to justify ins drawing conclusions 
from it would do better to call it an 
axiom ; & the critic who dejireciates 
some one else’s statements as tt., 
not in thc strict sense, but meaning 
merely that they are loo familiar to 
be of value, should call them plati¬ 
tudes or commonplaces. 

common sense should be written 
as two separate words excofit when 
it is used attribiitively, cK: should 
then be hyplu ned : —The ])h{l(}sophy 
of common sense ; The common-sense 
philosophy ; cf. bona fide. 

communal. I’he OKI) gives ko- 
mfj'nal preference over kb'munal, 
but Jli-CESSIVK ACC i NT IS likely to 
prevail, & the latter is recommended. 
See Faesk quantitv (on doctrinal). 

commune. Both nouns (corpora¬ 
tion &e. & eonversc &c.) arc pro¬ 
nounced ko'mun. In tlio verb, 
komu'n will probably prevail in the 
end (see Noun & vimn acci:nt), but 
kd'inun is perhaps oftener heard at 
present. 

communicate makes -cable ; sec 
-able 1. 

eommunlsm. See sociauism for 
distinction. 
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communique. See French pro¬ 
nunciation. Certain newspapers, 
or writers, have taken lately to 
printing the word with no accent, 
presumably to be called komune'k. 
This seems ill-advised, the literal 
sense ‘ communicated tiling % & the 
difference from words like critifjue & 
physique, being at jirescnt exhibited 
by the accent surely worth pre¬ 
serving. 

companionable. For surli forma¬ 
tions sec -AnuE 4. 

comparative(ly). For a compnra- 
tively few, thc comparative few, &c., 
sec FEW , 

COMPARATIVES, f or misuses, see 
-ER & -KST, 3\K)RE, & THAN. 

compare, in the sense suggest or 
state a similarity., is regularly follow¬ 
ed by to, not with ; in the sense 
examine or set forth the details of 
a supposed similarity or esiimate its 
degree, it is regularly followed by 
with, not to. He compared me to 
Demosthenes means that he sug¬ 
gested that I was comparable to 
him or put me in the same class ; 
lie compared me with Demosthenes 
means that he instituted a detailed 
comparison or pointed out where & 
how far 1 resemhled or failed to 
resemble him. Accordingly, thc pre¬ 
position in eaeli of the following is 
the one najuired by iiliom : -Wit¬ 
ness compared the noise to thmidcT ; 
The lecturer compared the Uritish 
field-gun with the French ; Thc effect 
of a trumpet-Idasi on the ear Is com¬ 
parable to that of scarlet on the eye \ 
Shakspcrc is hardly comparable with 
Milton ; Compared with, or to, him 
1 am a bungler (this is a eonunon 
type in which eillier sense is ap- 
jilii-able). 

After the intransitive verb (a boiUal 
mullet cannot c. with a baked one), 
with alone is possible. 

compass. For synonymy see field. 

compendium. Id. -urns, -a ; see 

-UM. 

compensate. l. Formerly kom- 
pe'nsut, but now kd'rnpensat ; sec 
Recessive accent ; compensatory 
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&c. will probably conform & accent 
the first before long, but usually 
accent the second still. 2. C. makes 
-sable ; see -abli: 1. 

competence, -cyo Neither has any 
sense in which the other cannot be 
used ; the first form is gaining on 
the second ; (‘i: it w^ould be well if 
compctencij could be abandoned as 
a Nbkdt.ess variant ; see -ck, -cy. 

complacence, -cy. Theie is no dis¬ 
tinction that can be called estab¬ 
lished ; the second form is the 
eommoru'r, & is h'ss liable to con¬ 
fusion with ioniplmsaiice (see foil.) ; 
cotnpUicoiee iiughl be dropped as a 
NkI.OLI.SS VAKIANT ; SCC -CM, -CV. 

complacent, -ency, complaisant, 
-ance. 1. 'i'lie two sets have clearly 
differentiated meanings, luit are 
often confused (see below ) ; it 
would help to obviafi' this confusion 
if the more easily distinguished cVr 
better established pronunciation of 
the second set (kdmplizadit. -a'lis, 
not kornpla'znt. -a'/ns) were inad<‘ 
inv'ariable, if complacency were 
always jirefcrrcd to -ace nee (see 
pri'c.V 

2. lie IS complacent who is jileased 
with himself or his state, or with 
other persons or things as tliey 
affect him ; the Avord is Iooscl> 
synonymous Avith contented. He is 
complaisant Avho is anxious to ])lcasc 
by coin{)bancc, serA ice, indulgenct', 
or flattery ; the Avord is IooscIa 
synonymous with oblpii'n*!.. Idle 
wrong choice has been made in each 
of these scntcnc<*s : —Uc orced such 
lands as h>' possessed to f rench com¬ 
placency. ///c has nothhi^ rnoie to 
e.rpect from the complacency of the 
aathorities., 'I'he display of the dia¬ 
monds usually sto])ped the tears, <1- 
she would remain in a compiaisant 
slate until . . . 

Note, 1021. I wrote the above in 
fortified by the OKI) descrip¬ 
tions (dated of comjdaernre, 

'Uccncy, &, -acent, in the senses 
proper to complaisance, -aisant, as 
resjieetively ‘ Obs.\ " 'lObs.\ & - ^iObsf 
It is a curious illustration of the 


changing fashions in words that I 
have since collected a dozen news¬ 
paper examples of complac- words 
wrongly used for complain-, & none 
of the contrary mistake. It looks as 
if some journalists had forgotten the 
existence of comjdais- & the proper 
meaning of comptlac-. 
complement. For the sense in 
grammar, see Technical tkrims. 
In the verb -enl is clearly sounded 
(-ent) if not given Ihe main accent ; 
in the noun it is lu itlier a(*eentecl nor 
clearly sounded (-cut) ; sec Noun & 

VUKB .ACC 1 NT. 

complete, vb. See Formal w ords. 
complicacy, by the side of the 
established corrqdcjcity, has no claim 
to favour, S: is perhaps due to mere 
N ov i:ltv-iiun tin c; . 
compliment. The pronunciation 
varies as wifh complumi.nt. 
complin(e). ' The final e is modern 
& unhistoncal ’ —OisD. 
compo has pi. -os ; see -o(e)s 5. 
composedly. Four syllables : see 

-F.DLY. 

compost. Pronounce -dst. 
compound, n. v. See Noun & 

VERB ACC'l.NT. 

Compound prepositions, con¬ 
junctions, cVc. A selection of 
these is :—as to (as d) ; for the pur¬ 
pose of ; INASMUCH as ; in con¬ 
nexion 2 with : in javour of ; in 
order that, to ; in reference to ; in 
relation to ; in so far as, that ; 
in so much that : in that ; in the 
absence of ; in the case of ; in the 
instance of : in the matter of ; in 
//ic NEic.iiBoiuinooD o/ : in ihcrcifion 
of ; of the ehururter of ; of the nature 
of; With a vikav to : iviih reference 
to : xvitli iiKUARD to : with relation 
to ; With respect to. .Vnd one or two 
specimens of their Avork arc /It 
least ,'>00.000 houses are required, rf- 
the aggregate cost is in the region of 
£MMM>00,00()./*S'ir liobert Peel used 
to tell an amusing story of one of these 
banquets, in the ease of ivhich he A' 
Canning were seated on opposite sides 
of Alderman Flower. /If 1 have a com¬ 
plaint to proffer against Mr Bedford, 
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it certainly is^ except perhaps in the 
case of ‘ Monna Vanna \ not in the 
matter of the plays to which he has 
refused a licence^ but in regard to 
a few of the jdays which he sanc¬ 
tioned. / France is flow fining through 
a similar experience ^v:th regard to 
Morocco to that which England had 
to undergo with reference to Egypt 
after the occupation. 

But so iiiuch has been said on the 
subject, & so many illustrations 
given, elsewhere (see Pkiupiiuasis, 
& the words in small capitals in the 
list abov’c) that nothing but a very 
short general statement need be 
made here. Of such phrasi's some 
are much worse in their effects upon 
English style than otliers, in order 
that being jierhaps at one end of the 
scale, & in the case of or as to at th<* 
other ; but, taken as a whole, they 
are almost tlie worst element in 
modern English, stulfing up the 
nowsjiaper columns with a eomjXKst 
of nouny abstractions. To young 
writers the discovery of these forms 
of speech, which are used very little 
in talk & very much in jirint, brings 
an expansive sense of inereiused 
power ; they think they have ac¬ 
quired with far less trouble than 
they anticipated the trick of dressing 
up what tiiey may have to say in 
the right costume for public exhibi¬ 
tion. Later, they know better, «.V' 
realize that it is feebleness, instead 
of power, that they have been de¬ 
veloping ; but by that time the fatal 
ease that the eonq)ound-prei>osition 
style gives (to the writer, that is) 
has become too dear to be saeriheed. 

comprehend. See Appuiuir-Nu. 
compress, n. & v. See Novn & 

VERB ACCENT. 

comptroller, cont-. 'i’he first 
spelling is not merely arehaie, but 
erroneous, being due to false asso¬ 
ciation with count (F cuntcr f. L 
computare). 

computable, -ative. The accent 
now varies^ but will probably settle 
on the first syllables ; sec Uecessive 

ACCENT. 


comrade. Pronounce k6-, not kii-. 
con-. For pronunciation in con¬ 
tinue &e., see coi.-. 
concavity. Pronounce -kfiv-. 
conceal. See Fokmae wokdh. 
concentrate &e. l. Accents as in 
COMPENSATE <ke., 2. See -atable. 

concept is a philosojihieal term, 
& should be left to the plidosophers ; 
the substituting of it for the ordinary 
word conception as below is due to 
JSJovEErv-nr.NTiM; (a eanealure 
has been described] Sow this point 
of riVte constantly rxjiressed must 
hm^c had its influence on popular 
concepts. Sec Popi eakizeu tecu- 
NiC'Ai.riir.s. 

concern. In {so far} as concerns or 
regards, the number of the \erh 
(which is irnpt'isonal, or has for its 
unexpressed sulijeet ‘ our inquiry ’ 
or some similar phras(') is invari¬ 
able; the ehang(' to plural, as in the 
(juotalion that follows, is iliie, like 
as EoEi.ow’, t(» misa[)i)rehension :— 
Many of these stall,s were failures, so 
far as eoneern the objective success. 

concernedly. Four sj Habit's ; see 

-KUEY. 

concernment has no senses that are 
not as well, tk now more natural!v 
frequently, expressed by the noun 
concern ; the substitution of the 
latter was censured as affeetalion in 
the ]7lh e., but the boot is now on 
the ottier leg, A e. should bedrop[)ed 
as a Nee.dei.ss variant. 

concert, n. v. See Not n \ erb 

ACCENT. 

concerto. Pronounee kwnchar'to ; 
pL -os, see -o( i )s (i. 
concession(n)aire Omit the -n-, 
pronounce -sesh- ; ef. commission- 

Aiur.. 

concessive. See Teciimcae terms. 
concettism. Pronounee -diet-, 
conch. Pronounce -k. 
concierge. See French words. 
conciliate makes -liable ; see - abee 1. 
conciseness, concision. The first is 
the English word familiar to the 
ordinary man ; concision is the 
LiTEUAiiY critics’ WORD, more re¬ 
cent in English, used by writers 
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under French influence, & often 
requiring the render to stop & think 
wlielher he knows its meaning :— 
The writing of verse ejocts concision^ 
clear outline, a damminp^ of the waters 
at the well-spring. See -ion & -ness. 

concolo(u)rous. See Hybrid de- 

RIVATIVi:S. 

concomitance, -cy. l iie second is 
now a Needless vakiant ; see 
-CE, -cv. 

concord. lM)r the S( use m gram¬ 
mar, see Technical terms, 
concordat. Pronounce konkor'diit. 
concupiscence, -ent. Ac cent second, 
not tiiird, svllaiiles. 

concur makes coneur'ring. i)nt 
concu rrent Ac. ; see Prom ncia- 

TION, S.l. 

condemning. lTon(»unee -t'ming. 
condign meant originally disrcveil, 
\ C'ould lie used in many contexts, 
with praise for instance as well as 
with punishtneid. It is now used 
only with words ecjuualent to 
punishment. t.V means chservedh 
severe, the seventy being the im¬ 
portant point. A: the desert m(‘rely 
a c-ondit 11)11 of the appropriateness 
of the woid : lliat it is an indis¬ 
pensable eondilion, however, is 
shown by the absurd effect of 
('aunt Zcjijirlin's manrllous eoi/cigc 
throicih the air h(i\ ended in e. disaster. 
condolence. Pronounce- kondd'lcns. 
condottiere. Pronounce -tyiTil. PI. 
-n, [iron, -rc . 

conduct, n. A v. See Noi n A 

\ EUll ACCENT. 

conductress. See Peminem de.- 

SICNATIONs. 

conduit. Pronounce ku'ndit. 
coney. See co.w. 
confection. The French dre.ss- 

makiiig term projierly means no 
more tlian a piece of attire not made 
to measurt' ; but, being applied 

chiefly to fashionable wrajis Ac.. 
It IS sometimes misunderstood as 
e.vpressing in itself (like creation) the 
speaker’s exclamatory admiration, 
confederacy, -cratlon. See i edeiex- 

TION. 

C3nfer(r)al)le. Of tiie verbs in -fer 


accented on the last syllabic, two 
form adjectives in -ble of which the 
spelling & accent arc fixed {pre'fer- 
able A tra'nsferablc). The others, 
for which various forms have been 
j tried {confer, confc'rrable : defer, 

' none ; infer, i nferable & infe'rible A 
‘ infe'rrable A infc'rrihle ; refer, refer¬ 
able A refc'rrable A refc'rrible), 
should lx* made to follow* these two, 

I A the f<jrms should be co'nferahlc, 
t'nferable,preferable, referable, tra'ns- 
Jeraljle. 

' confessedly. Four syllables; see 

-EDEV. 

confidant, -ante, -ent, nn. Co'n- 
fident was in use as a noun meaning 
confidential friend or person to 
whom one entrusted secrets long 
before tlie other forms were intro¬ 
duced ; hut It is now an Archaism, 
A to revive it is pedantry. Confidant 
IS maseuline A confidante feminine ; 
they are indistinguishable in pro- 
nuneiatioii, A accent the last syllable. 

configuration, configure. For pro¬ 
nunciation, see FinruE. 
confines, n. Accent the first sylla¬ 
ble ; see Noiw A VERB ACCENT, 
confiscate Ac. 1. Accents as in 
c OMi’ENsATi: Ac. 2. C. makes con- 
fiscable ; see -able 1 . 
conflict, IE A V. See Noun A verb 

.VCCI.NT. 

conformable. For such formations 
see -.MH.i: 4. 

confrere. See French words. 
confusedly. Four syllables ; see 

-EDEY. 

conge, congee. The second, former¬ 
ly e.stablished, is now obsolete or 
archaic ; for the fust, see French 
VV OIIDS. 

congeries. Pronounce konjd'ricz. 
congratulate makes -lahle : see 

-AHEi: 1. 

congregate. P7icrc-.v most do c. 

\ is a Battered ornamem. 

conjugate makes -noble ; see - able 1. 
conjugation, conjunction. See 
1 TechnicAE ti.rms. 
j conjunctive (mood) is a term that 
\ had much better lx* dropped. The 
i forms denoted by c. & subjunctive 
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arc the samo, & subjunctive is the 
much better known name. C. mipht 
have l)een useful in (iistin^uishin" 
uses if it liad been consistently 
applied ; but it means sometimes 
the forms however us(“d (sithjunctwr 
then beinp; a division under it re¬ 
stricted to the subordinate uses), 
sometimes the forms when used as 
main verbs {sfibjunrth'c then bein^ 
a di\ision parallel to it restricted as 
before), & sometimes merely the 
forms wlicri used as main verbs 
of conditional sen!eru'cs 
then IxMui^, wvy uiiieas(mahly, the 
name for all usts, dt'pe.niient or in¬ 
dependent, tV: c. a division under it). 
This is hopeless eon fusion ; c. should 
be given Uji, subjuuchz'r be usc<l as 
the name of tlii' forms whatever 
their use, it the tli riereinc s of func¬ 
tion be conveyed by other words {de¬ 
pendent, conditio)i(d, ojitatnr, \v.), 

conjure in tlie S'^aise hrserch is 
pronounced konjoor', in other senses 
kij'njcr. 

conjuror, -er. In the ()E1> ihih-c. 

quotations, -or is live times as 
conunon as -rr, ik it might well be 
accepted as the only form. 

connectable, -ible. 'I'hc lirst is 
recommended ; see -\r.i r 2. 
connexion, -ction. 1. 'I'he first is 
the right spell.ng : see -xiov. 

2. In c. noth is a formula tliat every 
one \\ho preh rs vigorous to flabby 
English will ha\’e as little to do with 
as he ran: see Pi .kiphr \sm. It 
should be c learly admit led, liowever, 
that tliere is sometimes no olijecMion 
to the words ; tins is v hen they arc- 
least of Ji formula r. lias a re.il 
meaning (liuscs run i. c. te. ttie 1 ruins ; 
The isnUited phrase majj sound ofjeti- 
srivc, but tahen i.c.ze. its context it 
XJOas not so). In the jjre valent 
modern use*, however, it is worn 
down into a mere c-ompoiind pre-- 
o.sition, wdli vagueness plia- 
ility as its only nicriLs, The worst 
writers use it, from shevr love of 
verbiage, in preference to a single- 
word that would be more appro¬ 
priate {The three outslandinyt, features 


i.e.u'. [i.e., of I our liatehworih 

Tinted \ as sample set enclosed, are 
as follozcs). The average writer is 
not so degradc-d as to c hoose it for 
its own sake, but he has not reali/.ed 
that wbeu i.e.U'. presents itself to 
him it is a sign tiiat la/am-ss is 
mastering his style-, or ha/mess his 
idc-as. C)i I lie* c-xanqiles tliat follow, 
I the first tuo are c-haraeleristle sp(*ei- 
I mc-Ms of eompoimd-jireposit mnal 
j)eriphra‘.!s : t he special dtJJn'uHi/ 

in l*iof‘\soT Mntnccl\i's ease- arose 
I. c*. V. . the I'iezc hr holds rdal i to Uir 
historical z'aliic of . . . (Ihof. ]\I. wa-- 
siK-c-i.illv hampered by his \ie\\s 
on). Jupuhit.ons willi rc-gard to the 
proz'iston of (tre places i.e.w, ^ccon- 
dai ./ (’(/uration (IP gaiat ions for [int- 
N'lding free plae(-s in sc-eonilais 
seliDols) ('(nn'( 1 / Island, uhnli i> 
a'jain (ominii i iito jirana ncnce\. c. . 
the proposal ta cstahli.di a gri at wharf 
there (to w’hieh altc-tilion lias ht-cii 
(•all(-d lyv). Mr ,/. M. is Inning a 
hard Unu i.c.w. hi.s desire for n- 
elutian. Sir S. I\ zSll shortlji ritlre 
from the seen turi/shiji i.e-. w. the age 
limit. 

connoisseur, i'ronounee konczsc r' ; 
the* moclc-rn En-iic h spelling {-nai-) 
should not be- usi-d. 
connote, denote. Thi*- article is 
c-onc-ern< d <»nl\ with the eorrelati-d 
sense's of the two w’ords. C., not 
bc-mg really in popular use-, ba.s no 
s(*ns< s c-\ec'pt the correlated ones ; 
but d. has jiopular uses out of rela¬ 
tion to c., as ,1 high pulse denotes 
(is a syinj)tf)Tn of) freer : T^et f d. (be 
the- ajipoiritc-d s\mbol for) the force 
exerted ; 'I'his snrrhf denotes (shows) 
that the <iuestion is decided. 

Whe-n r. S: d. are in exjires.sed or 
im[>fK-d ant il Jic-sis, the- dilferc-nec is 
twofold, sc-nsi- 1 of eaeli eorrc-spoiid- 
ing to s(-n.se 1 only of the olbc-r, A 
sense* 2 to sense 2 only. 

1 . A word denot(‘s all the objects 
having the nttnbnti-s that it <*on- 
notes (or irnplic-s the joint jiresenc-c- 
of). Father denotes the first IVrson 
of the Trinity, Adam, hkhvarcl VII, 
I'k'Iipsc, & ail others to whom the 
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connotution or connotativ'c meaning 
of father applies. denotes 

bocrates, Wilkes, the bhu k country, 
cowardiei*, k. all other tilings to 
vN'iueh tlie eoiinotation of utlhf 
applies. The wiiole of tlic objects 
taken together are the word's de- 
Tiolation or denotative meaning. 

A word <'oiuiotes all the attnbutefi 
common to the objects that it <le- 
iiotes (or is predieutile ot). Father 
connotes fatherhood or having be¬ 
gotten, male sev, prior existence, & 
all other attribnteg eominon to the 
obji‘cts in( laded in the denotation 
ol father. I 'uh/ ( onnotes ugliness or 
\)olation of standards ol beauty, 
lepilli'iit < Meet on an ohseiver, cAe. 
'I'lie sum of the eornmoM attributes 
js the void's coanoUitton or eonnotii- 
ti\'e meaiiing. 

2. A void denotes tin' contents of 
its harest adeiiuati' dehmtion. I'alher 
(h-noles oiu t hat lias la gotte n. Vpfif 
di'notCN \iolatmg st.uidards ot lieau- 
ts. 'I'lie void's (leaotatioa is this 
bar(‘St (hdinilion aloru . 

A word connotes ai! or any of the 
altributes that, vitimul lx ing de¬ 
noted by it, aie associated villi it 
either as didiieitih from its ik nota¬ 
tion or as obst r\ i <1 to be ( ominon to 
all normal sjieeimen.s ansveimg to 
its denotation. lather tonnotts 
m.-ile s» \, prior existence, uu-ater 
expern ne( , alleelion, guid.inet, ki. 
I ^Ijj connotes repidlent t Iteet, im¬ 
munity tioin dang( rs peculiar t<# 
!>(‘.uit\, disads .uit.ige in the mai- 
ii.tge maiket, Ac, The v hok of 
llu‘si‘ are the connotation, A any ot 
tliem is p.vrt of the eonnolation, of 
t lie V ord. 

conquer(or), conquest. ITononnce 
ko'ngke/(er), kd ii;:kwest, 

conscience. Write Jor cori'>eicnce' 
^ake ; st'c s vko. 

conscientious, IVonoumv konsi- 
or kdnshi- ; see -eiAi’iox, 
consecutive. luir liie .sense in 
syntax see 'I'iaunu'al ji-.ums, 

consensus means unanimity, or un¬ 
animous boily, of o[>imon or testi¬ 
mony. TIic following, in wlueli it is 


confused with ccvkiis, is nonsense : 
Who doubt ft that if a consensus were 
taken, in which the interroftnted had 
the hanestif ta f^ivc a genuine reply, 
we should have an uvenvhelming 
majority ? 

consequential is a word severely 
restr/eted in its apfil legation iiy 
modern idiom ; it is unidiomatie in 
several of tie* senses that it might 
have or has formerly borne. 

1. W'lu re doubt can arise between 
it & consequent, lie- latter should 
alway.s be used vhen the sense is the 
simple k common one of resulting, 
k -lal bt* rt served for that of required 
Jor cojisisteney rvilh soineifiing else. 
'I’hus In the consequent confusion ht 
vanished. but The consequential 
atnendmenlH xiere passed. Conse¬ 
quential ronfa.snon is not Faiglish ; 
the eonseqnoit anienihnents is, but 
means not (as with -uJ) tliose neees- 
sitaltd b\ laie pri\iousIy ae<*epted, 
but those til.it risiilted from (e.g.) 
the opposition's hf'stihty or the 
diseo\*r\ ol a liav. The right use 
•s .‘ici n in .i g^.oii nicny of these 
undismssf d ehnntp's xecre only conse¬ 
quential alterations : but the foliov- 
ing sentence (in vhieh consequent 
voukl be belter, but either is possi- 
!)le) shows tliat the line is sometimes 
liard to draw : —Yet uhilst he zvashes 
fits hamis of the methods of the Albert 
Hall, Xidh Its eonsequeutial campaign 
of resistance it* its cry of ‘ no servant 
ta.c', hi dei lares that the Hill mu^st 
not be jiosscd. 

2. C. does not moan of coiuse- 
(jueiK*e : a e. i>e;Non may or may not 
he imjHirtant ; all ve know is that 
he is .self-important ; Mr (\ hustled 
about, feeling himself the most r. man 
in the tozen would not now be 
Knglish. 

3. C, does not nov mean having 
great e^uise^quenees. For so dt sjxTciIe 
li' so c. a war as this there sliould be 
substituted a tear so desperate d' so 
pregnant uith consequences. 

4 . A c. crime kc. is an act that wxis 
not criminal Ac. in its own nature, 
but amounts to a crime &c. in ^ irtue 
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of its consequences :— There is a 
difference between direct contradiction 
& merely c. inconsistency. 

conservative. Perhaps the most 
ridiculous of St.ipshod extknsions 
is the rapidly spreading use of this 
word as an epithet, in the sense of 
moderate, safe, or low, with estimates^ 
figure, &v. :—8,000 killed is con¬ 
sidered a c. estimate./The damage is 
placed on a c. estimate at 20,000,00() 
dollars. Seas that rcen the c. ship's 
logs called ‘ mountainous '. /The figure 
is probably an over-estimation. A: a 
more e. estimate is that of Kohler. ' 
At least 6,000,000 dollars an hour ; 
this is a most e. estimate ; jirobably 
it is too lou'./Iiased upon the jiriee of 
4^d. per ft. d- ivith reunion able care 
this should be a e. figure./The dis- , 
tributing side of the market takes a 
more c. d' certainly more hopeful viexc. 

conservatoire, conservatory. 'I'he 
French, German, A Italian iniisieal 
institutions are Ixst ealh'd by their 
native names— eonservahnre, eonsir- 
vatorium, eonscnuitono. Academy or 
School of Music is bett(“r than Con¬ 
servatory for corresponding l-aigli.sh 
institutions. 

considerable, in the sense a good 
deal of, is applied in Hriiish use only 
to immaterial things (/ hair given it 
c. attention). Tlie use with material 
things IS an Americanism ; the j 
following are from iletmitions in two 
American dictionaries : Silk fabric 
containing c. gold or silver thread./ : 
Certain pharmaceutical jirej/arations 
similar to cerates, but containing c. : 
tallow. i 

considerateness, consideration. Con¬ 
sideration, so far as it is e(mii)arahle 
with -atcncss, means thought for [ 
others, while -atencss means the ' 
characteristic of taking (or implying) i 
such thought ; see -ion & -ni:ss. 

It is therefore sometinu's indifferent 
which is used {He showed the greatest 
-atenffss or -ation ; Thanks for your 
-aieness or -ation). But more often : 
one is preferable :—IJis -atcne.ss is | 
beyond all praise ; 1 was treated with 


-ation ; He was struck by the -ateness 
of the offer. 

consist. C. of introduces a ma- 
I tcrial, A c. in a definition or a state¬ 
ment of identity ; we must not say 
I the moon consists in green cheese (no- 
; one would), nor virtue consists of 
being good (many do). Klkoant 
VARIATION between the two is ab¬ 
surd ‘.—The erternal world consisted, 
according tit Herkrley, m ideas ; ac¬ 
cording to Mr AJill it rotisists of 
sensations cf jtrrmannd itossihilities 
of sensation. Of is wroug\n The most 
erecptional feature of Dr aid's 
book undoubtedly consids of the re- 
jtroduetion of jthoiograjths. 

consistence, -cy. See -ci. -cv. 'J'lie 
-ey form is now invuriuhic in the 
noun that means being consistent, 
i.e. not ineonsisifiit (-ry is an mrr- 
rated virtue). In llie noun meaning 
degree of thic'kness in Injuids usage 
varies ; ,1 -cc something lihe that of 
treacle, A Mud varying in -ry cb 
temperature, are both from Huxley ; 
It wouM be will if -re could be made 
the only lorm in tins sense, as -ey 
in the other. It is sometimes 
doubtful now' whether freedom from 
ineonsistenev is meant or meta¬ 
phorical solidity ; among the OKI) 
tjuotalions ar(' :—liCporls begin to 
acyuirc strength d- -cc ; A vague 
rumour dutly aiyuinng -ey <!• 
strength. U'he removal of such (loiihf 
would be one of the advantagi\s of 
the limitation j)ro])osed ahoxe for 
-re. 

consistory. Aceenl the hrst sa¬ 
lable ; s(‘e llnc’Lssivi: Accr.N'i. 
consociation. Pronounce -soA- ; 
sec -CTATJON. 

consolatory, ]*ronounee -sol-, 
console, bracket, tabl<*, Ac. Accent 
the first (kci'iisol). 
consols. Accent the last (konso !/.). 
consomm6. Sec French words. 
consort. Pronounce the noun 
ko'nsorl, the verb konsor't ; sec 
Noun A verii accent. 
conspectus. PI. -wses ; sc'c -rs. 
conspicuity, -ousness. See -ty A 
-ness. 
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conspicuous. For c. by absence sec 
Hacknkved phrases {Even hi the 
examination Jot the M D., literary 
quality finish is often c. by its 
absence). 

constable. Pronounce kun-. 
constitution(al)ist. Sec -ist. 
constrainedly. Four syllables ; sec 

-KDEY. 

construct, construe, translate, with 
referenet* to lunguafje. To translate 
is to reproduce the meaning of (a 
isc.) in another lan^uape, or 
sonietiines in another A: usually a 
more intelligible style, d'o construe 
IS to exhibit the ^rainrnatleal strue- 
lijre of (a passa^n* &(*.), either by 
translating^ closely {<t so it is often 
tantamount to translate) or by 
analysis. A sense of coiistrue 
formerly eornrnon, but now dis- 
af)pearin<» A: belter abandoned, is 
that in which construct is takin^r its 
place (.Aim should not he constructed^ 
or c())istrucd, ’icith an infinitive). The 
ri^ht jironuneiation of construe (for 
which constcr was lon^ the prevalent 
form) is kcVnstriK) ; the konstn'ib" 
now often heard by the si<ie of the 
noun (ko'nstrdo) is no doubt due to 
the Xoi N-tt-vr.un-AC’c i:n r tendency. 

constructive, n* le^ml A cpiasi-lejxal 
use, is applied to an ac't lliat, while 
it does not answer to the statutory 
or formal detinition of the ollenee 
Ac. under which ((piahned by c.) it 
IS classed {c. treason, rebellion, blas- 
phcmn, obliLiation, Ac.), is seen, when 
the true construction is jait u])on its 
motive or tendency, to amount to 
such an offence Ac. (// ivas at most c. 
blasphemy). C'f. the analogous use 
of CONSEQUENTlAl,. 

consubstantiation. For iironuncui- 
tion see -oiation. 
consuetude. Pronounce -swi-. 
consumedly. Foui syllables ; see 
•r.DLY. But the word is a Baiieriid 

ORNAMENT. 

consummate. l. Pronounce the 
adj. konsuhuit, the verb kb'nsmnat ; 
see Participles .aA. 2. See-ATAiu.E. 
consummation. For a c. diroutly to 
be wished sec Hackneyed phrases. 


consumption, consumptive, should 
be kept alive, if possible, as better 
words for ordinary non-scientific use 
than tuberculosis A Inberrulous. 

contaminate makes -nalle ; see 
“ABLE 1. 

contango. PI. -os ; see -o(l).s S. 
contemn. Pronounec part, -einmg, 
but ageiit-noun -6mncr. 
contemplate Ac. l. Accents as in 
COMPENSATE Ac. 2, See -atarle. 
co(n)temporary, -oraneous, Ac. The 
OKI) shows eonelusi vely that eon- is 
the only right spelling, 
contemptible) (contemptuous. Mr 
Sherman, speaking in the Senate, 
called the President a dernastogue uho 
conternjitihly disregarded the Govern¬ 
ment, because President Wilson, 
speaking at Columbia yesterday, said 
an Jnternntional Labour Conference 
would be held at Washington, whethei 
the Treaty was ratified or not. Mi 
Sherman probably meant, A not 
improbably saul. contemptuously. 

Sec IkVIRS A SNAKES. 

content, v. C. oneself with (not by) 
is the right form of the phrase that 
means n<*t go beyond Sfime course ; 
the following arc wrong:—B> must 
c. ourselves for the moment by observ¬ 
ing that from the juridical .stand-jinint 
the question is a doubtful one., The 
petition contents itself by bciiging that 
the isolation laws may be carried out. 

content(ment). The two forms now 
mean practically the same, content¬ 
ment having almost lost its verbal 
iLse (The contentment of his wishes 
left him unhajipy) A meaning, like 
content, contented state. Content¬ 
ment IS the usual word, content sur¬ 
viving ehielly in to heart's content A 
IIS a poetic or rhetoneal variant. 

content(S), what is contained. The 
OED says * The stress coiite'ni is 
histoneai, A still common among the 
educated The stress co ntent is 
due partly to No in A adjective 
ACCENT A jiurLly to the wish to 
differentiate from content content¬ 
ment. But contents is still almost 
always accented on the last, A that 
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accent is recommended for content 
also. 

contest. 1. Pronounce ttie noun 
kd'nt^st, the verb konte'sl : sec 
Noun & vr.un accunt. 

2. The intransitive use of the vcrl) 
(Troops capable of contest}up, siueess- 
fully agniust the forces oj other na¬ 
tions ; cf. the normal contesting the 
victory uith) is nnieh rarer than it 
was, Ar is lx tlei Jell to contend. 
continual, continuous. That is ~al I 
which either is always ^toin^ <ni or 1 
recurs at short intervals A: lu'ver , 
comes (or is re^^ardial as iievei 
coming) to an eml. 'J'hat is -onv in ! 
which no break oeeuis hetueen lh<‘ i 
beginning A: the (not necessarily or | 
even presumably long-defernxi) end. j 
continuance, continuation, continu- i 
ity. ^ 'ontinnance has reference t<» 
continue in its intransitive sens<*s of 
last, go on : continuation to coni nine 
in its transitive senses of j>rolong, 
go on ivith. A (in (tie fiassivi) be gone 
on XL'ith. ( hoiee betni'en the tuo is 
therefore ojien Mjien the same si'iise 
e4vn be got at from two diueliuns ; 
IfV hojic fur a -(line of your favours 
means that we Iiojie thev wdl eon- 
linuc ; lie hope for a -nhon oJ them 
means that we iiope you wdl con¬ 
tinue them ; A tluse amount to the 
same thing. Put llie addition that 
continues a talc or a house i.s its 
-ation, not its -aurr, A t!i<‘ time lor 
which ttie yiyrainids liave lasted is 
their -ance, not tlieir -ation ; we can 
wait for a -ation, hut not lor a -ance, 
of hostilities ; we like a thing for a 
-ance., but not for a -ation ; &, 

generally speaking, the (hslinetion 
has to be borne in rniiid. Con¬ 
tinuity, though oeeasionally eonluscd 
with continuance, is less liable to 
misuse, A: it is enough to say that j 
its reference is not to coni in nr, but j 
to conlinuons. For solution of con¬ 
tinuity see POLVSVI-LABIC nUMOUK, 

continuant. See Tia jink al tuums. 
contract, n. A:; v. See Noun & 

VERB AC( l.NT. 

contractable, -ible. Tlie first is 
better ; see -able 2. 


contradictious, -tory. The mean¬ 
ings given to corUradzeting, captious, 
cewilling, cantankerous, (fuarrcLsome, 
do not belong to contradiciory : if 
citlier word is to be usial, it must be 
-tious ; but tins, though not in fat t 
a new' word, is always u.s<.,“<l with an 
uneasy suspicion that it lias Ixaai 
made as a temporary stopgap. A; it 
LS better to choose oiu' of ttie luanv 
synonyms. 

contralto. PI. -os ; m'c -()(i.)s G, 

contrary. 1. The oiiginal acceiit 
(kontrui'i) lingers (1) with the un- 
(“duealed in all ordinal v uses of the 
adjective (not, jierhaps, iii the e.) ; 
(2) with most sj)takers lu the jocose 
or childish e. loi ]ien'cise or jieaush, 
A', in conhariness, -ly, used similarly ; 
(d) willi manv speakers in eontrari- 
Wise, tspei lallv when it t itiu r rejire- 
sents on the e. rather than in the c. 
manni I , oi is used j-lay lulls. 

2. On the c., on the oihi r huiul. I’he 
idioinatii' s< list' ol o. t. u. h. is (jijile 
(leal : <..\ee])t l>s misuse (see belowj 
it never means far Jrum that, i,( 
it iiev er lilt rodut es scunething that 
i eonilie'ts with the truth of wliat 
has j)ri'e('{h (1, but aJwavs smnetliing 
r(‘Coneilabt(‘, though in eontiast, 
witli it. The lollowing Iwoexamjiles 
should have o. t. e. insl<'a<l of 
o. t. o. li. : - ft cannot be /dended that 
the detail is ntglii'ible ; it i o. t. o. h., 
of the greatest nnj>orl<ni( e. The object 
is not to noansh lO.Ofio lats hy public 
charity ; it is, o. t. o. //., to p,it thern 
to sleep in trie lethal chand/er. .\n 
i xam])le of (be right use is; - Food 
was abundant : Miter, o. t. o. h., (or 
o. t. o. A., u'ater) was running short. 

The use ol o. t. c. is less simple ; it 
may have eillnr of the senses of 
w'hu'h o. t. o. h. has onl v one ; i.e., 
it may mean either on the other haiul 
or jar from that ; but if it stands 
lirst in its seiitciKx* it can only mean 
far front that. Thus hdod was abitri- 
dant ; o. t. c., water was running 
short is impossible ; but Food was 
abundant ; water, o. t. c., was running 
short is correct, though o. t. o. A. is 
commoner A, with a view to future 
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differentiation, preferaMe. 
is to stand first, it must be in such 
forms its Food ttxis not almndant; 
o. t. <*., ii iowt runnirisi short. 

contrary, converse, opposite. Tiicso 

are hoinetiiiies <-orifusecJ, «,V oeeasioii- j 
aJly preeision is iniportant. If we | 
take the statement All mrn ore 
mortal, its eontrarx is \ot (dl men 
arc marled, its converse is AIL morUd 
bcini!,s are men, \ its opposite is A'o 
men are mortal. 'I'lie eoiitrarv, iiow- 
ever, does not exclude llu* opposite, 
but iiieludes it as its most extreme 
form. Thus This is a/o/e iias only 
one opjiosite, 'This is bhuk, but rnan^ 
eoiitraiies, as 77//s ts not :ihit(\ This 
IS coloured. This is dirt if. This is 
hlark ; iV vh(*ther tlu* last form is 
ealle/l the rontrarij, or mure cm- ' 
pliatieally the oppasUe, is usually 
iridiffenTit. But to apply the oppo¬ 
site to n JTKTe contrary (c to 7 did 
not hit hint in relation to / hit him, 
winch has no oppositt ). or to the 
converse (e <f. (o lie hit me in nda- 
tion to 1 hit him. t(» which it is 
neither contrary nor opjiosite), is 
a loose lu ss that may easil% result in i 
misunderstamlintr : the temptation 
to jj;o wroiii; is iiitellitj;ible when it is 
nmiernliered that with certain ty]>es , 
of sentence (A c.neids It) the eon- ; 
verse A tlie opjiosite are nUiitieal 
(It eacicds A). ' 

C0ntra5t. l. rronounee the noun 
kd'ntri'ist, the verb k/mtra'st ; see 
Noi'N' m.uu acci.nt. 2. The 
transitive use of the vcrl> with one 
of the eontrasled things as subje<;t, ' 
in tile sense be a e. to or .set off by c., i 
was formerly common, hut in 1 
inoflern writing is either an areluiisrn i 
or a hlunder ; uith should alwavs j 
1 k‘ insi rted. The use meant is seen j 
in: -I'he sun-tiriped hermit d- the 
jmle elder c. each other, /Monks rvhose ! 
dark garments eontra.sted the snmv./ 
The ,smooth .slopes are contrasted by 
the. aspect of the country on the 
opposite bank. 

control makes -Ued, -liable, &c. ; 
see -L,L-, -L-. 


contumac(it)y. See Long vaiuantk. 
contumacy. Accent tiie first syl¬ 
lable : see itnc nssivi. acci.nt. 

contumely. Tfic possible fironun- 
eiatioris, given here in order of 
merit, are no less than five 
koTiLumh, ko ntfirnedl, kb'ntuniill, 
kontfi'niih, kontuTnli, d’hc wall- 
known line The. oppressor's wronp, 
the 2>roud man's r. dfx.s mucli to kill 
the last two. vvhuh are irrceon- 
eilaiile with it, A to emourage the 
fir',!, v\hieh sc/tus. to those whose 
knowledge ol ui/ tre is limited, to fit 
lilank v( i.se la tte r tiiaii the second 
A thiid. The secmi/l is kept in 
being bv coutumi lions. The ( 7 KI) 
gives only the third ; but tliat has 
less e-hanee than anv other of sur¬ 
viving : a stnss/ cf syllable followed 
by thiee imstrisscfi one's is very 
nnpopular except with professors A 
the like if Iheie is an alternative 
hai.dy, whuh is the reason why 
despi'eahk', hosjil'table, c^e,, still 
maintain ihtir ground even against 
the ]{i c r--si\ 1 ec ( 1 N r. 

convenance, convenience. For 
manusii </# r.. A the rohienaiices, see 
riiLNi n VNOKD-. For marriape of 
convenieiiee see (kvLLKisMs. 

conversable. For such forni.itions 
we -AUi i: t. 

conversance, -cy. See -cr.. -cy. 
conversationfaljist. See -ist. 
conversazione. Pronounce -Atsiei'ni. 
PI. -ncs (-ni/.). -ni (-ue; ; the first is 
better. 

converse, talk Ac. l^ronounce the 
noun ku'nveis, the verb konver's ; 
see Notn a- v i.iiii acc gnt. 
converse(ly). 1 . Pronounce the adj, 
kb'm ers, but tlie adv. konver » 1 I. 
2 . For the sense of the comerse, see 
c’ONTii Auv. e'oxvi.u.sn. 

convert. Pronounee the noun 

kd'nvert, the verb konverT ; se^ 

NoI'N a Vl.Un AC CGNT. 

convertible, -able. The first is 
usually better : se'e -abli: 2. 
convey. For inflexions .see Vurbs 
IN -n; Ac.. 2. 

conveyance. Se e Format, words. 
convict. Pronounce the noun 
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k6'nvlkt, the verb konvi'kt ; see 
Noun & vkrb accent. 
convincedly. Four syllables if 
used ; sec -eduy, 
convolvulus. 1*1. -yscy. ; sec -us. 
convoy. l^ronoimeo the noun 
kb'nvoi, the verb konvoi' ; see Noun 
& VERB ACCENT. For verb inflexions 
sec Verbs in -ie iScc., 4. 

cony, coney. The first, with pi. 
conics, is better. 

COOee, cooey, signul-ery. The OKI) 
puts cooce first. 

cooky, -ie, -ey. See -ey, -ie, -v. 
coolie, -ly, -lee. The first is the 
usual modern form ; see -i.y, -ie, -y. 
coomb, combe. The OFL) prefers 
the first. 

cooperate, coopt, coordinate. For 

eo-o-, COO-, COO-, see co-. 
coordinate imikes -nable ; sec 
-ABLE 1. 

coot. For pi. sec Collectivi-.s 4. 
copra. Pronounee ko'pru. 
copulative. See Tixiinical ti.rms. 
copy, ^ 1). For inflexions see \'erbs 

IN -IE <V.-e., f). 

coquet(te) &:c. The noun is now 
always -ettc, & is ajiplied to females 
only. The verb, formerly coquet 
only, is often now, tt will no doulit 
before long be only, -ette ; the 
accent, & the influence of -cUtn<^, 
-ettedy -etlish, will ensure tliat. 7'he 
noun coquetry, for whiefi the Olil) 
gives ko'kilri as the only jironuneia- 
tion, may be expected to change 
similarly to the already eominon 
koke'tri, 

corbel gives corbelled ; see -le-, -l-. 

cord, chord. For uses in which the 
Bpciling is doulitful, see c(n)oRn. 

cordelier. Pronounce kordiler'. 
cordillera. Pronouiu'e kordilyaf'a. 
cordon. Pronounce kor'dn. 

core. " Rotten at tlie core ’ is a 
Misquotation. 

co-respondent &e. See co-. 
cornelian, car-. The first is right 
(from French cornclinc), tlie 
second due to mistaken etymology, 
cornucopia. PI. -as, not -ae. 
corolla. PI. -as ; see -ae, -as. 
corona. PI. -ae; see -4e,-as. 


coronal. Pronounce the noun 
(circlet) kOTonal, the adj. (of the 
skull, of a corona) koro'nal. 
coronet(t)ed. Omit the second t ; 

sec -T-, -TT-. 

corporal, corporeal, aa. Neither is 
now a common word except in par¬ 
ticular phrases. Corporal means of 
the huntan body. Sc is common in 
-a/ punishment ; it is also rarely used 
witli deformity, beauty, defects. Sc 
such words, instead of the usual 
personal or bodily, ('orporeal means 
of the nature of body, material, 
tangible : so our -cal habitation (the 
t)ody), the -eal presence of Christ in 
the Sacrament. 

corposant. l*ronounee kor'prizant. 
corps. Pronounce in sing, kor, but 
in pi. (though the spelling is tlie 
same) klTrz ; si‘C‘ Fre-Nch words. 

corpulence, -cy. There is no differ¬ 
ence ; -ee is recommended ; -cy 
shouki be dropped as a Needless 
\ ariam . 

corpus. I'l. corpora ; see Lai in 

PLURAI.S. 

corpuscle. l*ronounee kor'pusi ; 
see Prune NCI ATI ON. 
corral. ]*ronounee korfi'l. 
correctitude, a reeint formation 
(not given in OJ’.I) vol. dated IHO.'i), 
IS a Needles'^ \ .vriant for correct¬ 
ness. 

correlate. Sei* -m mile. 
correlatives. See Ti.c hnical terms. 
corrigendum. PI. (much eornmoner 
than the sing.) -da ; see -cm. 
corroborate makes -rahle ; see 

-ABEE 1. 

corsage. Sec French words. 
corset. Pronounee kor sit ; the 
spelling -ette, the pronunciation 
korse't, & the use of the jilural for a 
single speeimen, are mere blunders. 
cors(e)Iet. Omit the -e-. 
cortege. See French words ; 
procession is usually adcc]uale. 
Cortes. Pronounce kor'tfs. 
cortex. PI. -ices (-Isez) ; see -ex, 

-IX. 

Corybant. Pronounce kuTIb&nt. 
PI. -ts or -tes (kdrlha'ntez). 

Corydon. Pronounce kb'rldn. 
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coryphaeus. Spell -ae- ; see x., oc. | 
PI. -acl ; sec -us. ' 

cosaque. Sec Fki'.ncu words. i 
cose, coze, cosy, cozy. The cstab- | 
lished spelling lor the adjective (a i 
Seoleh word of doubtful origin) is 
cosij. The verb («& noun) meaning i 
fdt (sitting) by the fire &c. is a Hack- 
formation Irom this, & therefore | 
best spelt rose. The verb (& noun) ' 
meaning go.s.s//> or chat is relerred to 
French causer talk, & tlu' spelling 
iuz(\ which IS the usual one, is also 
liesirable, by way of distinction, since 
the senses of the two verbs are very 
liable txj eoidusion. Tlie noun cony or 
cozy meaning a kind of seat is probably 
from thc' adjeetne, though hel[)ed 
to become ii noun by th(‘ J'Vench can- 
srnsc. The sjx'llings recommended, 
then, are - cosy, comfortable, scat, 
tea})ol-w armer; cose, sit at ease, 
sjx'll of sitting so ; coze, chat (n. 

cosset makes -ctmii, -cted ; sec 

-1-, -TJ*. 

coster(monger). See ( i lu \ili.d 

MOUDS. 

costume. The verb is kostiFm. 
This jironunciation is probably 
commoner, iV: is jireferred by the 
OFl), for the noun also ; but 
ko stum (set' Noun A: VLUii accuni) 

IS often hi'aiil. 
cosy, -zy. See COM-, 

COt(e). The word for bed is or was 
Anglo-lmiian, is unconnected with 
the otlur words, & is always cot. 
'I’he poetic ^^oId for roZ/ngr, <S: the 
word for shelter (usually seen in com- 
jiounds, as shcep-c.), represent allied 
l)ut sejiarate old-Fiiglish words ; 
cot is now’ invariable in the sense 
cottage, A: cote usual in the sense 
shelter ; the latter, however, w bet her 
spelt cote or cot, is usually pio- 
nounced kdt, especially in the 
I commonest wor<l doi'ccote. 

I cotemporary. See contfmporarv. 

! co-tenant. See co-. 

cothurnus. PI. -nl ; see -i s. .Vs 
word for tragedy, c. is u Hvttfkkd 
ounamknt. 

^ co-tidal. Sec CO-. 

1351 


cotill(i)on. Spell with the -i-. 
cottar, cotter, cottier, q’he words 
are clearly distinguished from cot¬ 
tager by being applicable not to any 
one who lives in a cottage, but to 
peasants doing so under certain 
conditions of tenure. As compared 
w’lth each other, how’cver, there is 
no diilercnliation between them 
that is of value ; it is merely that 
thc -tar, -ter, iorms are more used of 
the Scotch variety, & -tier of the 
Irish. It woulfl be well if ro//ar w’cre 
made thc sole lorm, cotter left to the 
pin or boll. A: cottier abandoned, 
cotyledon. J’l. -?is : see -ox 13. 
couch, bed, sofa, A:c. As a general 
word tor anything that is lain on, 
bed, lair, <?cc., the word is poetic 
only. As a mere synonym for the 
ordinary v\ord sofa in conversation, 
i it IS a Gi.nti;i:lism. As thc name 
; for a particular shape of sofa, it is 
a trade worri. 

couch, thc weed. The OED prefers 
the pronunciation kowch, & dc- 
■ seribrs kriTx h as that ot thc southern 
' counties only. 

COUChant. Pronounce kow’'chant, 
could. For such forms as Could he 
see you uoxv, see SunJUXC^riVKs. 

coiileur de rose, coulisses, couloir. 

See Fruncii 

coulomb. Pronounee kcTbld'm. 
co(u)lter. Sjiell with -u-. 
council, -sel, -cilior, -sellor. A 
board or assembly, A the meeting 
of such a body, has always -cil, & 
a member of it is -cilior. The ab¬ 
stract senses consultation, advice, 
secret {keep one's c.), belong to -scl, 
A: one who gives advice is. as such, 
a -sellor, though he may In' a -cilhr 
also ; my -cillors are the members of 
my (e.g., the king's) council ; iny 
coutisellors, those who advise me 
otlieially or otherwi.se. Counsel, 
how’cver, has also the semi-concrete 
sense of the person or persons (never 
counsels) pleading for a party to 
a law-suit {The second of our three 
I counsel teas the best) ; the use is 
j originally abstract, as when All thc 
I wealth <t* fashion stands for all the 
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rich &c. people^ or as though cubdcc 
were said for admser{s). 

countenance, face, physiognomy, 
visage. Face is the proper name for 
the part : counlcnancc is tlie faec 
with refereiiee U) its expression ; 
physiognomy, to the east or type of 
features, ^'isagc is niiW a laTKiiAUY 
"WOUD, used oriianieidally for face 
without special significance. 

counterpart means thing exactly 
similar to, not opposite to or eon- 
trasted with, anotlier ; I Ik* following 
is nonsense : All this is utterly false, 
the truth is its very counterpart. 

country dance. Tlie form eontre- 
dance or -sc (i.e. eounler-danee) is 
wrong ; the words niian native 
danee or danee of our eountry. 
countryfiecl, -ified. The first is 
recommended ; see -fikd. 

coup. I’ronounee lolo ; })1. coups, 
pron. kooz. For r. d'itat, de grdrr, 
de main, dc th(^(drc, d'o’il, sia* Fui:ncii 

WORDS. 

couple. See f'oLTax’i i'vr.s .‘k 
couplet. Sec Tia iiMC'M. ti.um.^. 
coupon. Pronounce kuo'[)on ; see 
FiiUN'cn woRiK-^. 

course. (Jf e., as the herald of an 
out-of-t he-waV fact tliat one has 
just unearthed from a hook of 
reference, is a sad tempUition to 
journahsU : — From this marriage 
came Charles .James Fo.e ; his father 
was, 0 . c., created Jtaron Holland in 
IKi’l./Milton o. c. had the idea of his 
line from Tacitus./He is, o. c., a son 
of the famous K. A. Solhern, of ‘ lAird 
Dundreary ’ fanm./The House being 
in Committee, the Sjicuker would not, 
0 . under ordinary circumstances, 
have been present., Much speculation 
. . . as to the precise degree of pageant 
which will attend Sir Fdward Grey's 
admission ; the full pageant, o. c., is 
that which is associated with a Chapter 
of the Order. 

court-card is now the established 
form ; sec coat-i aud. 
court martial. Write as two words 
for the noun, & hyphen only for the 


verb ; see llyniKNS, group *CottTt 
Martial. PI. courts martial. 

courteous, courtesy, arc variously 
pronouiieed ker-, kor-, & koor- ; the 
first IS rei'ommended. 
courtesan, -zan. Sjiell -san, Sc 
pronoiiruc koit izahi. 
courtier. I’ronounec kor-. 
coute que coute. Sci* Fiii.nch 

WORDS. 

Coventry. The OEI) Jirefers ko- to 
ku-. 

coverlet, -lid. Botli forms are old ; 
the first, is hi tter, the ending almost 
eiTlairdy lepre.seiil ing Frtuieh Hi 
bed. A: not Jhiglish lid. 

covert, n. 'i'he -t is nov> so seldom 
sounded. A' is so of'lcn omitti'd e\en 
in writing, that what dislinction 
remains hetwivn covert A- cover may 
he said to he \aluclcss. 'I’hc only 
sense in whi<‘h covert, ollerwise a 
Xi.i Di.r.ss VAKiAvr, IS w(t11i jire- 
serxirig is IJu* oini(hologieal one 
{win'j,-('ov( rls Ac.), in winch the -t is 
imariahle. 

covetous is (dren, eve n when n*ad in 
ehureh, mi.spronounecsl -ehi/s on the 
supposed analogy of righteous, Sl 
sometiine.s luis-siH-lt -irons. 

cowardfly). The identification of 
coward A- bully has gone so far in the 
jxipular eonseioiisness that ])ers^ns 
At acts in which no trace of fear is to 
he found are often called enward^Jy) 
merely he<*ause advantage has been 
l.'iken of superior strength or {K>si- 
tioii ; such action mav he un- 
ehivalrous, unsjiortsnianlike, rne.an, 
tyrannieal, A many otlier had things, 
hut not cowardly : ef. the similar 
misuse of dastaudia . 

cowl-like. For the hyphen sec 

-LiKi:. 

cowrie, -y. Spell -ic. 
cowslip. The true division is cow 
A slip, not eow's A lip ; A the usual 
jironnneiat ion with s, not z, is^ 
accordingly right. 

coxcomb, cocks-. See cockscomb 
coxswain. Pronounce ko'ksn. 
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coxy. See COCKY. 

coyote. Pronounce koyo'tL 
coze, cozy. Se(‘ cosk. 
crabbed. See -kr & -kst, 4. 
cramp, as an adjcrtive meaning 
crabbed or bard to understand (c. 
words, terms, style), narnnv {a c. 
corner), niggling {lenfcs a c\ hand), 
has now had its senses divided 
lictwecn crabbed cVr cramped, ct liie 
use of it IS an alleetalion. 

Cran{e)age. Spell without -e- ; see 
Men: 

crancsbill, crane's-bill. The apos- 
tiophi' tV. li\phen ait iatter dis¬ 
pensed witli in ('stabhshe(i words of 
this tyjie ; el. (oc uscoviu. 

cranium. PI. ~in, -?//<. ; s(e -t m. 
crape, crepe, d’he lir.t is toe iaig- 
bsh word, the second siiofi i'reneh. 
crasis. SeeTiaiiMCM if.ims. PI. 
oases fkra'si/). 

crayfisli, craw-, 'i'be ihst is the 
Hrilish lonn, llu* see<»nvl * now usetl 
chielly in I (Old)), 
crayon. ITonouie <• i.r.i on, A: not 
as Fn iieh. 

create. Sec* - M am.n. 

crtiche. Sea* i'ru:Ncii woiins. 

credence, credit. .\]>ari Irom the 
isolated jtlnase letter of cirdoire A: 
the concrete eeeles.aslii ..I sense icbli 
or shelf, nedenee has on'y one nuMn- 
ing belief or trustlnl aeee]>lanee ; 
the use seen in V’reo results stand out 
clcarlif from this ureestiitation .... 
neither of these pnu's any credence to 
the assertions of hard Jlidtey that 
Protectionist eoinitnes had fared better 
than (ireat Jtn'ain is a nieit* blunder : 
g/z'r oedenee to means believe, sim- 
j)ly ; sajifmrt or credibility is tht' 
W’oid wanted. Credit, on the other 
Iiand, is neh in meanings. A: it is a 
pity that it should be- alloweti to 
deprive credence of its ewe-lamb : 
credence would be better in ('h<ny*s 
litre these may seem to desen'c some 
(If{tree of credit, *.t in To sive entire 
credii to whatn'cr he shall state. 
Mven shre credii (to) has sens<-s ot its 
own (I him credit for kncncin^ 
better them that ; No credit ^iven on 
small orders), which are all the better 
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for not being confused with the only 
sense of give credence to (One can give 
no credcticc to his word). 

credo. PI. -os ; sec -o(e).s 6. 
creese, crease, kris, Malay dagger. 
The first s})elling is recommended as 
neither too outlandish (Ac .see J>idao- 
Ticr.sM) nor liable to confusion. 

cremate. See -at \bia:. 
cremona. See ciioMOLisK. 
crenel(le), crenellated. Sjiell crenel 
tV pronoun(•( krf 'nl. Crenellated lias 
-11- : see -ll-, -l-. 
creole. See Mi'i,'iTTo o. 
crepe, crepon. S< e I’nf.vrn avokdk. 
crescendo. Pronounce kresh-. Pi. 
-os, see -of i )-> ti, 
cretic. See Ti cii.mcal tf.kms. 
cretin. Pronounce kre'tin. 
cretonne. Pronounce krC'd6n. 
crick, rick, v.'rick, whether identical 
111 orignn oi not. are so in sense : the 
third spelling is recommended ; cf. 
wrinhle N (riahle. wrack Ac rack. 

cringe mal.e^ -ging : sem Muri: e. 
crisis, i'l. (lists (kriStz). 
criterion. Id. -la ; sec -ox 1. For 
s\ iionymy see sn.x. 

critique i^ m less common use than 
it Aias, A., With rno a, criticism. A: 
notice, ready at iuttL there is .some 
hope of its (1\ )Mg out. 

crochet, croquet, mala- -etnig, -cted, 
j'roiiounecal l.rb shiing, kru'kiing, 
krb'sliid. kio'kiJ. 

Croesus. Speii so : see .k, a:, 
cromorne, krummhorn, cremona. 
Either th< lirst or ttie second should 
l)i‘ used, tile si'cond bc'ingthe original 
(tieiman), the* lust the Ereneli jiro- 
mmeialion of th.e second, A: tlie 
third a misleading confusion with 
Cremona (iioltn Ac.), 

crooked. See -i n A -i:st, 2. A 
stick that is not straight is a krdo'kid 
stick : one ])rovided with a crook is 
a krdbkt sin k. 

croquet, b'or -cd, -iny, see cr.ocnET, 
crosier, -zier. d’he ()hil) prefers -s-. 
croup(e). The throat trouble is 
always croup. The rump varies, but 
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the -c, due to the Freneh original, 
might well be insisted on. 

croupier* Pronounce krdo'pier. 

crow. The past is now usually 
crowed {They crowed over us ; The 
baby crowed loudly ; Three cocks 
crowed^ or crae, at the same moment) ; 
crew is used always in the cock crew 
when there is reference lo the N.T. 
passage, & alternatively With crowed 
when cock is the subject in other 
connexions. j 

crown. The C. is often used as a j 
phrase for the king or (pieen regarded 
not as a person, but iis a part of the 1 
constitution. It does not follow that 
pronouns approjinate lo kino can 
be used after it, as in these absur¬ 
dities :— Tlic incontestable fact that 
the C. nowadays acts, <b can only act, 
on the advice of his Ministers./The 
people of this countri/ arc little likely 
to wish to substitute for this [rule by 
Cabinet] rule by the C., for whom 
the experiment would be most fraught 
with peril. 

crucify. For inflexions see V'niins 

IN -IE &C.. (i. 

cruel makes -Her. -llcst. 
crumby, -my. Where the reference 
is to actual eruml)(s). as in a c. loaf 
or tablecloth, use -by ; in tJie sceon- 
dary senses fat, comfortable, rich, 
&c., use -my. The right speihng for 
noun & adjeel i ve would be crum{my), I 
b being due to false Analo(;y merely ; 1 
but, failing a general reform of i 
spelling, usage is fixed, | 

cruse, jar. The OKI) prefers kHms j 
to krcTb/,, i 

cryptic. For this as eornpared willi J 
mysterious, obscure, hidden, cC other i 
synonyms, see ^VonKIN(; & stylish ' 
wonus. 

crystalline. In ordinary use, pro¬ 
nounce kri'stnlui, sec Rkckssivi: 
ACCiiNT ; but in poetic & rhetorical 
use krlstiidin is common, cf. wind. 

CUbic(al). Cubic IS the form in all j 
senses except that of shaped like | 
a cube. So -ic measure, contents, j 
foot, equation ; but a -ical box or j 


stone. Cubic, liowever, is used of 
minerals crystallizing in cubes, as 
-ic alum, saltpetre. See -ic(al). 

cuckold. Pronounce kvl'kld. 

cudgel makes -lied, -lling ; sec 

-LL-, -L-. 

cue, queue, lioth are pronouiued 
kfi. In billiards, H in tlu* tlieatrieal 
, use (with the transfcTnal appliea- 
' tions, as in take one's r. from), cue 
is invariabhx In the sense string of 
people Sc. waiting their turn, (jucuc 
is invariable. In th(‘ sense pigtail, 
queue, whieh is usual, is rceorn- 
ineiuh'd. 

cui bono? As generally used. i.e. 
as a pretentious substitute for To 
what end? or What is the good'/, the 
}>hrase is at once a HATrr.ur.i) orna¬ 
ment & a blunder. The words mean 
To xchom xcas it for a good /, i.e. )Vho 
profited by if or had something to 
make out of it?, i.e. If you want to 
knoiO iCho brought it about ask your¬ 
self whose interest it was Unit if should 
happen, d'hosi' who do not want it 
in this sense should leave it alone. 
The following is an amusing attempt 
to press the correct translation of 
the Latin into the ser\'iee of the 
ordinary jiointless use*:—ITe have 
had repealed occasion of late to press 
the question ‘ Cui bono ? ' m relation 
lo the proposal lo force the (ioveru- 
menf to a creation of peers. l\’r 
must ask it again, in reference to the 
scandal of yrsierdaq. What is the 
good of It ? Who stands to gain ? 

See MiSARI'IlEHl.NSIONS. 

cuirass(ier). Pronounce kv.ira's, 
kwlrasci' or kuTusw'. 
cuisine, cul-de-sac. S( i* Frem ir 

WORDS. 

culinary. Pronounce kri liiK/ri. The 
Avord IS a favourite with the ]\)ia- 
HYLLAniC'-noMOURist, who often jiro- 
nounees it kid-. 

cullender. Sec coj.ander. 
cult, as now used, dates only from 
the middle of last century ; its 
yiropcr place is in books on aVehaeo- 
logy, comparative religion, & the 
like ; that it slioiild be ousting 
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worship in general use is regrettable ; 
see Anti-Saxonism. 

cultivate makes -vablc ; sec -ablk 1. 
culture. For the effeet on the 
word of the German Kiiltur, cf. 

FIlKlIITFULNlvSS. 

cum(m)ln. The OKI) prefers 
cumin ; but, besides ttic service 
done by the second m in keeping 
the prominf'/ation of a not very 
common word steady, the spelling 
of Matt, xxiii. 2.‘1 {cummin in AV it 
IIV) is sure to prevail in a word 
chiefly used with reference to that 
passage. 

cumulative. See Acx i'MiTLATrv'n. 
cumulus. PI. -ll ; see -rs. 
cuneiform. 'J’he slovenly pronun¬ 
ciation ku'niform, not uncommon, 
should be avoided, 6c to this end 
kune'iform is jireferable to the 
more dillieult kfi'nilform ; cf. cox- 
TUMFLY. 

cunning. See -r.ii it -i.sr i. 
cup. For ‘cups tiiat <hcer ' sec 
IIackn'i.vju' riiiiAM.-i. 
cupola. Pronounce ku'polu. 
curacao, -qoa. Sjicll ; pro¬ 
nounce kilrV/so. 

curare, -ra, wourali. S|>ell curare, 
& pronounce kiu-ar'i. 
curate. For ‘ the curate's egg ' see 
IIacknuyiii) niuAsi'.s, Woun-ott 
in:'Moru. 

curator. Pronounce kuTaTor except 
in the Scotch-law use (ward's guar¬ 
dian), in which it is kiil'utor. 

curb, kerb. The second is a variant 
merely, but is now much commoner 
than curb in the sense footpath¬ 
edging, & secuns likely to prevail 
in the closely allied senses fender, 
border, base, jramnvork, mould. For 
the bit-chain, 6c in the sense check 
n. or V., curb is invariable. 

cur6. See Fiii.nch wouds. 
curio. PI. -os, sec -o(i:)s 4. 5. It is 

a CuKTAIUF.n WOKD. 

curriculum. PI. -la ; sec -um. 
currish. See 1 *ronunciation s f. 
curse. For ‘ curses not loud but 
deep ’ see IIacknf.yfd phrasf.s. 
cursed, curst. The adjective cursed 


is disyllabic except sometimes in 
verse ; the form curst is chiefly used 
cither to show that the rare mono¬ 
syllabic pronunciation is meant 
(csp. in verse), or to differentiate 
the archaic sense ill-tempered. See 
-FR 6c -KST, 4. 

cursedly. Three syllables ; see 

-KDLY. 

cursive. See Technical terms. 

CURTAILED WORDS. Some of these 
establish themselves so fully as to 
I take the place of their originals or 
I to make them seem pedantic ; others 
I remain slangy or adapted only to 
i particular audiences. A small pro- 
' jiortion of tln'in, including specimens 
of various dates & status, has here 
j been collected as possibly useful to 
I those who liavc, or wish to have, 

I views on the legitimacy of curtail- 
j nient: (aero);i/ai«' ; bike (bicycle) ; 
brig(aniinv); (omni)bus : cob(r}nlet); 
ead{ct) ; centum) ; e/iromo(htlio- 

graph) ; rine?aa(tograph) ; cons 

(contras) ; (ra)(' 0 f;n ; consols (eon- 

solidatcal funds) ; coA'/er(monger) ; 

rouer(point) ; coT(swain) ; ciino- 
(sity) ; cifcle (tricycle or bicycle) ; 
di/nnwo(-eIectric machine) ; (in)ftn- 
(cn/.a) ; giyw(nasium) ; 7nagncto 

(-electric machine): mob{\\Q vulgus); 
mods (moderations) ; punts (panta¬ 
loons) ; y>«r(agraph); p/n’:: (physio¬ 
gnomy); {\c\c)phone pAo/o(grapli) ; 
7>i(ous) ; poj>{u\i\T concert) ; pram 
(])erambulator) ; prcp{iiTiiUon) ; pro- 
(fcssional); props (properties) ; pub- 
(bc house) ; f/wrzi/(ranglc) ; quotes 

((luotalion marks) ; rodiolactivity) ; 
rrp(robate) ; rcp(etition) ; rhino- 

(eeros) ; spats (spatterdashes) ; spec- 
(ulation); specs (spectacles); stereo- 
(type); iS7rat/(ivarius); Nh//o(graph); 
.SM6(altern) ; suh(stitute) ; super- 

(ior) ; s?/per(numerary) ; ian(gent) ; 
(de)tcc(tive) ; turps " (turpentine) ; 
I vert (convert or pervert) ; v(t- 
] (erinary) ; rice(-ehairman) ; viev- 

j (-chancellor); Firr(-president); viva 
I (voce) ; Zoo(logical gardens). 

I curtain-raiser. See (;alt,icisms, 

1 curts(e)y, courtesy. Courtesy is 
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archaic & afl’ccted for curtsy ; curtsif 
n. & V. {curtsied, curtsying) is better 
than curtsey, vvfiich involv’'es curt¬ 
seyed ; sec Verbs in -ie &c., 2, 6. 

curule. Pronouni'c kilT'obl. 
curvet. Pronounce kervt^'t in noun 
& verb, Sc spell the verb j)arLs -fled, 
-iting, see -r-, -tt-. 
cushat, l^ronounee kii'shot. 
customs. For synonymy sec tax. 
cuticle. See Pt-dantic 
cutlet. See cnor. 
cycle. For the noun Sr verb .as an 
abbreviation for ‘ bicycle or tn- 
cyele sec words. lu>r 

c. as a time-word, see inn:. 

cyclone. S(‘c wind. n. 
cyclopaedia, -die. For -par-, -pic-, 
-pc-, see A-., (E. The lonj^er lonns 
encyclo- are in themseivt s l)etler, Sc 
eticyclopacdia, bein <4 e<mimon in 
titles, IS also the j)revalent lorin ; 
but eyclnpaedic is becoming the more 
usual form for the adieelive ; ef. 
accumulate & cumulaUvc. 

Cyclopean, -plan. The iirst (siklo- 
pc'an) IS more usual than the seeond I 
(siklo'pian) ; hut neither is wrori". j 
Cyclop(S). The forms recommemled j 
arc : for the singular cyrlops ; S 
for the [)lural the elussieal eyefopcs 
(siklo'ptv.) exeeid in jocular or 
familiar use, for which the faiglish 
formation cychpses is suitable. The 
sing, cyclop v\itfi pi. cyrlops lesults 
in confusion. 

cymbalo. PI. -os ; sec -o(e)s o. 
cy mho cephalic, -ous. .Sec -ce- 

IMIALIC. 

Cymric. Pronounce kl-. 
cynic(al). As an adjeelivc, cynic 
is used only in liie sense o/ the 
ancient phllosojdiers called Cynics 
(except in the teeimieal terms cynic 
year, cynic spasm), S the Mord ihat 
describes temperainerd Ac. is cynical; 
sec -ic(al). 
cypher. See i umu.k. 

Cyrenaic. See ueuomsi. 

Czar. See Tsar. 

Czarewitch. See Ces vuiaviTi'n. 
Czech, -ck. Spell Czech, Sc pro¬ 
nounce ch^ik. 


D 

dactyl. Si'c Technical terms. 
dado. PI. ~ocs ; see -o(t:)s 1. 
daedal, dae-. See yv., a:, 
daemon, doe- Wnte dae- ; see x., 
CE. This spelling, instead of drawn, 
IS used to distinguish the Greek- 
mytliology senses of supernatural 
being, indwelling spirit. Sec., from 
the modirn sense of devil. 

daguerreotype. Tlie OFL) i>ro- 
nounees -gcro-. 
dahlia. I’ronoimee da'lyo. 
dais. ProMounei' das ; ‘ always a 
monosyllable in I'Y., S' in Fng. 
where re tained as a living word ; the 
dis\liable jironunciation is a “shot ” 
at the v/ord from the spelling ’ — 
OKI). 

damnable. Se e -i:r & -est 4. 
damning, in tiie seiisi- cursing, is 
juoiiouneed without the n; in the 
sense fatally conclusive it usually has 
the n sounded. 

damp(en). St e -i n vi.iin^. 
damsel. Set* Archais.vi. 
danceress. .See IY:mimne desig¬ 
nations. 

dandiacal, dandyfied. The amuse¬ 
ment provided by ini'orH'et forma¬ 
tions like dandiacal (as Ihomrh thiTC 
were a dandiac i*orri‘s[)()i)ding to 
maniac Sv.) is e\autseent, Sc the 
wonts should he allowed to vainish 
with it, especially when an alterna¬ 
tive word (xist.s, a.s liena For 
sjielhng of dandyfied see -eii.d. 

dandruff, -iff. The 01<U) places the 
-nfj form first. 

dare. 1. Dare & dares. 2. Durst, 
tl. Dare say. 1. Dare as “rd pc'rs. 
sing. pres, indie, is the idiomalie 
lorin instead of dares v\ luai the 
inlinitive tlejunding on it either has 
no to or is understood ; this occurs 
ehielly, Iml not only, in interroga¬ 
tive A: lU'gative sent enivs. Thus 
darcji, Ihuiigh siimetiiries used in 
mLslaken si riving after eorrectneas, 
would be contrary to idiom in Dare 
he do d? ; lie dare not! — Yes, he 
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dare ; lie dare do anything ; No-one 
dare oppose him. 

2. Durst, wfui*h is a past indicuilivc 
pjist subjiinclive beside dared, 

is obsolcseeiit, ct nowhere now rc- 
quire(J, lik(‘ dare abov^i, by idiom ; 
the contexts in which it is still sorne- 
tinies {ireferred to d<iTed are ne^alivx’ 
Kcnteiiees & eondilmnal clauses 
where there is an inlinitive either 
undersl 00(1 or having no to {Hut 
none durst, or dared to, or dared, 
ans^cer turn ; I ivoidd do it if 1 durst, 
or dared). 

3. Dare say as a spcciali/.ial phrase 
with the weakened sense incline to 
think, not deny, udniit as likely (el*, 
the unweakened sensi' in 1 dare say 
n hat / think. If Ao daie sajf ^l ?. He 
dared to say he. or that he, would 
not do it), h.is certain pe( iiliarilies : 

(a) even when not jnirent lad ie (You, 
1 d. s., think nthenvise), it is never 
followed by the eonjiinetion that 
(/ d. s. it, not that it, is a mere lie) ; 

(b) il is never dare to say in direct 

spe.eeh, it the to is rari‘ bettor 
avoided in iruiireet sjxsa b also {lie 
dared say the dijjiculty xeould dis¬ 
appear ; / told him / dared say he 

would chamje his mind : lie dares 
say il does lud maUer) ; (c ; to avoid 
anibi^iity, it is soinetiaus written 
lis one word (/ dare say she is inno¬ 
cent, I am sure of it ; I daresay she 
is innocent, I can belie\(' it); but 
this device is useless as Ion{^ as it is 
not univ'crsally accx'pted, Ik it cannot 
be applied to the indirect dares S. 
dared ; it is simjiler to avoid I dare 
say in the unstK-eiali/.ed sense wlier- 
ever it ciin be ainbijruous. 

dark(e)y. See -ir\’, -ir', -v, 
darkle, rierne a recent formation 
(Ihtb cent.) based on a mistake 
(see folk), S: not ha\infj, like the 
analoLjoiis gnn'ct, won any real 
eurreney, the verb has little t(' 
recommend it, iK: should be let die ; 
its only use is ornamental, »!t as 
an ornament it is junehbeek. Sec 
H V('K-l’OUM \T10N. 

darkling is an adverb formed with 
the now forgotten adwabial ter¬ 


mination -ling, &, means in the dark 
{Our lamps go out leave us d. ; 
The wakefid bird sings d.) ; by a 
natural extension it is also used 
as an attributive adjective* (Li7:c d. 
nightingales they sit : They hurried 
on IheJr d. journey). Ibit having 
nothing to dcj witli the participial 
-trig it does not mean growing dark 
&<*. ; from tlie mistaken notion that 
it IS a jiarticipJe spring both the 
misuses of llie word itself & the 
spurious verb daiikli.. 
darling. See -i,r & -i;st, 4. 
dartle is too new tej desc rve respect, 
Ar, too old, being still rare*, to have 
prospects ; it slioiild be let die. 
Dash. For double dashes as a form 
of f»arentb(*sis, sec Sroi’s. 
dashing. See -rii & -kst, 4. 
dastard(ly). TJie essential original 
meaning of the* uords is the same as 
tliat id cox>.ard{ly). so far at least that 
both pairs properly connote want of 
c'ourage ; but so strong is the false 
belief that every bull) must be a 
coward that acts re(]uinng great 
courage are constantly desenbed as 
cowardly or dastardly if lliey are so 
carried out as not to give* the victim 
a sporting chance ; the throwing of 
a bomb at a king's carriage is much 
less dastardly than shooting a par¬ 
tridge, because the thrower takes a 
very real risk ; but even when he 
recklessly exposes himself to being 
lorn to pieces, the absurd headline 
‘P.istarclly tlutrage’ is inevitable. 
The true meaning is seen in ‘A lag- 
ga-d in love & a dastard in war ’. 
ddie words should at least be reserved 
for tiiose who do avoid all personal 
risk 

data is plural only (T/te d. are, not is, 
insufficient., What arc the d. i^/We 
have no d.) ; the singular, compara¬ 
tively rare, is datum ; one of the data 
IS commoner than a datum ; but 
datum-line, line taken as a basis, is 
common, yiy Intelligence Depari- 
mt'nt has furnisheil me xeith so much 
vahudAc data illustrates the mistake 
of taking the plural for a singular, 
date. For d., epoch, &c., sec time. 
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dat(e)able. Spell -ta-; see Mute e. 
dativa](ly), dative(ly). See abla¬ 
tive. 

daughter, d. of joy sec Gal¬ 

licisms. 

daughter-in-law formerly ineliuled 
step-daughter ; now, luy d.-in-Uno hiis 
become my daughter by her mar¬ 
riage, & my step-d. has done so liy my 
marriage, & the two are confused 
only in ignorance. 

davits. The OED prefers d<l- to da-. 

-D-, -DD-. Monosyllables ending in 
d double it before sullixi's beginning 
with vowels if the sound precluding it 
is a single vowel (a, e, i, o, u, or y), 
but not if it is a diphthong or a 
doubled vowel or a vowi l A: r : cad¬ 
dish, reddeu, bidding, trodden, tubby ; 
but deaden, breeder, gaodish, plaided, 
lardy. AVords of more than one 
syllable follow the rule for nnmo- 
syllab/es if their last syllable is 
accented or is itself a word in com¬ 
bination (forbidding, bedridden), but 
otherwise do not double the d (no¬ 
madic, nakcdcsl, rigidity, periodical). 

dead letter, apart from its theo¬ 
logical & post-ollicc uses, is a phrase 
for a regulation that has still a 
nominal existence, but is no longer 
observed or enforced : the applica¬ 
tion of it to what was never a regula¬ 
tion but has gone or is going out of 
use, as (juill pens, liorse-traelion, 
amateur football, <.tre., or to a regula¬ 
tion that loses its force only by 
actual abolition (the one-se,rfranchise 
will soon be a d. /.), is a Slipshod 

EXTENSION. 

deal, n. 1. The use of a d. instead 
of a great or good d., though as old 
as Richardson Johnson (the Shak- | 
sperian what a deal! can hardly be 
adduced), has still only the status | 
of a colloquialism, & should be i 
avoided in writing even when the j 
phrase stands as a noun (saved him 
a d. of trouble), & still more when it 1 
is adverbial (this was a d. better). 

2. A d. in the sense of a piece of 
bargaining or give-<fe-take is still 
slang. 


dean, doyen. The Fkench word 
doyen, a bad stumbling-block to the 
mere English-speaker, & the un¬ 
familiar Gallicism dean, are equally 
objectionable ; as there is nothing 
eomplieat(‘(l about the idea to lx; 
expressed, senior, with the assistance 
if necessary of whatever noun may 
j be appropriate, should bo made to do 
, tl\e work. 

dearie, -y. See -i.v. -ie, 
dear(ly), ad\ V. AA'ilh the \ erl) 

I dearly is now the regular form, & 

' dear nuTcly iioelie: but w'ltb buy, 
sell, pay. cost, &c., dear is still idio¬ 
matic, cV the tendrnev born of rnis- 
! taken grammatical ze al to attach an 
I'NiDioMATic -IN slioiild bc rcsistcd. 

dearth. I think it (f interest to 
I point out what a singular d. of in- 
; lonnation exists on stveral imjiortant 
points ; for this f.i\ (Uirite journal¬ 
istic (Je\ iee see Puinui rases ; read 
how litlle wr know. 

debacle. See Fitj.scn words. 
debark(ation) are Nee.dli.ss vari¬ 
ants for the better cstablislu'd 
disernh-. 

debat(e)able. Spell -ta-; see Mute 

E. 

debauchee, l^ronouneo dtdioshe'. 
^bouch(ment). i’ronoum'c dl- 
boosh-. 

debris, d6-. AA’rite without acc-ent, 

& pronounce dr'bre. 
debut, d6butant(e). Debut can only 
be pronounced as Ereneb, & should 
not lx* used by anyone who shrinks 
from the necessary effort. There is 
no reason why debutant should not 
l)e written without accent, pro¬ 
nounced de'brjtnnt, treated like 
applicant <te. as of common gender. 
Sec FrtKscii words. 

deca-, deci-. In the metric system. 
drea- means multijdied. deei- 

divided, by ten ; decametre, 10 m., 
decimetre, m. ; so with gramme, 
litre, &v. 

decad(e). The -e is now' usual. 
Pronounce dd'kml. 
de'cadence. So stressed, 
decapitate makes decapitable ; see 
-able 1. 
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decent makes -cr, -est; see -er &, 

- EST . 

decided, decisive. Decisive is oftc-n 
used loosely where decided is the 
right word, just as definitive is a 
common blunder for deJhiitCj & dis¬ 
tinctive an oeeasional one for distinct. 
A decided vietory or superiority is 
one the reality of whieh is untjues- 
tionable ; a derisive one is one that 
decides or goes far towards deciding 
some issue ; a decided person is one 
who knows liis own mind, & a decided 
manner that whieli comes of such 
kno\vIe<Ige ; a decisive i)erson, so far 
as the jihrase is correctly jiossible at 
all, is one who has a way of getting 
his policy or purpose earrii fl through. 
The two meanings are quite separate ; 
hut, as the decided tinds to be de¬ 
cisive also, it gels called so even 
when decisiveness is irrelevant. 
Kxaiiifiles of the \irong u.se are : — 
The Serjeant, a decisive man, ordered 
. . ./.i decisive leaning Umards ivhat 
is most simple./Jt u'as not an w^e oj 
decisive thought./Poe is decistvelf/ the 
first of American poets. The follow¬ 
ing suggests a further confusion with 
incisive :—The Neue Ficic Prc.sse 
7nakes some venj decisive remarks 
about the Italian operations at 
Preveza. 

decimate means originally to kill 
every tentli man among as a punish¬ 
ment for c-owardice or mutiny. Its 
application is naturally extended to 
the destruction in any way of a large 
proportion of anything reckoned by 
number, e.g. a population is deci¬ 
mated by tlie jilague ; but naturally 
also anything that is directly incon¬ 
sistent with the proper sense (.1 
single frost[f night decimated the cur¬ 
rants by as much as SO must be 
avoided. See Slifsiiod extension. 

decimo sexto. Sec folio. PI. -os : 
see -o(e)s G. 

declarant, declaredly, declarative, 
declaratory. I’ronounce -arant, 
-arCdll, -arutlv, -iiratori; for the 
second see -edly. 


declension (gram.). See Technical 

TERMS. 

declinal, declination, declinature, in 

the sense courteous refusal {The 
deelinals were grounded upon reasons 
neither unkind nor uncomplimenUiry./ 
j Yuan persists in his dcdination of 
i the Premiership./The reported de- 
! clinaturc of office by the Marquis of 
I Salisbury), are three unsatisfactory 
I attempts to provide decline with a 
I noun. It is bitter to be content 
j with refusal, modilied, if really neees- 
j sary, by an ailjeetivc. See -al 

! NOUNS, & l^IlEbU.MPl UOUS WOIlD- 
i FORMATION. 

declin(e)able. Omit the -c- ; see 
Mute e. 

d§collet6(e). See Fre-nch words. 
decolo(u)rize &e. See Hybrid 
derivatives. 

decorate makes -rablc ; sec -.vble 1. 
decorous. Pronounce dikiu'ws, not 
dC*'kori/s. 

decrease. See Noun & verb 
ac-cent. 

decry. For inflexions see Verbs in 
-IE &c., G. 

dedicate makes -cable ; see -able 1. 
deducibie, -cable. Sec -able ‘J. 
deduction. Sie Technical terms. 

I deem. See Working & stylish 

' W OUDS. 

! deeptly). Sec Unidio.matic -ly. 
deer. Sec C’oli.eciives 1. 
defamatory. Proiioimcc difii'ma- 
torl. 

defect. F\)r ‘ the defects of his 
qualities * sec Hackneyed phrases. 
defective, deficient. The differentia- 
tion tends to become complete, 
defective being associated more & 
more exclusively with defect. A: de¬ 
ficient with deficit. That is delicicnt 
of whieh there is eitiier not enougli 
or none, that is defect n e wliich has 
something faulty about it ; so 
deficient quaniitijy revenue, warmth, 
means ; defective quality, condition, 
sight, pronunciation, boots : a de¬ 
fective chimney, valve, manuscript, 
hat. With some words quantity & 
quidity come to the same tiling ; for 
instance*, much or great insight is the 


d6class6. Sec French words. 
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same as deep or penetrating insight ; 
consequently a person’s insight may 
be described indifferently as defec¬ 
tive or deficient. Again, delicieney 
in or of a part constitutes a defect in 
the whole, & consequently a jierson 
may be called either dejicieut or 
defective in courage or knmoledge or 
synipathij, tVr nulk may be deJecUve 
(though defivieul is eoniiuoner) in 
fatty mniicr ; compare The dialogue 
is not defective (or dcjirieni) in ease 
grace ^\Ith Ease tb grace are not 
deficient (never defective) in the 
dialogue; the following wrongly 
neglects this distinction: - I zcish 
you had a Fortunatus hat ; it is the 
only thing defcctiv>c in your outfit ; 
here dcficicut is rcapiircd, though 
there would have been no objection 
to It is the oiili/ thing in whieh your 
outfit is (I(fcriivc ; a verb nr noun of 
which some part is detuaent oi 
wanting is ealhai defertivc. where ' 
deficient would also be possible if the ' 
combination had not been stereo¬ 
typed. Lasll\, either word nuiy i 
sometimes he used, but with a difler- 
enec of meaning from the other; i 
deficient ivater or light is too little ' 
water or light ; hut defective xvaier 
is impure &v. ; A: defective light is \ 
uneerinin A-e. ; similarly, a defeciwe | 
dillers from a deficient supply in 
being irregular or unreliable ralhci 
than iiisiillieienL in the aggregate. 

deficit. The {ironuneiation difTslt . 
i.s wrong ; the OKI) jirefers dedlsit ' 
to dcTiat, which is hov\e\’ti jierhaps 
as common; the Latin (juanlity j 
(see Fai.sk yi AN i'ity) is no guide. | 

defile (pass n. A: v.). See Noun & 

VKKIi ACC 1 N'l , 

defin(e)able. Omit the -e- ; s(‘c ' 
Mute k. 

definite, definitive, ( on fusion be¬ 
tween the (wm. A: especially the use ' 
of definitive for definite^ is very { 
common ; many writers to ] 

think the words mean llie same, but j 
the longer A: less usual will be more j 
imposing ; At mistakes are made } 
easy by tiie fact that many nouns ! 
can be qualified by either, though ! 


with different efieets. Putting asidn 
exceptional senses that have nothing 
to do with the confusion (as when 
definitive means of the delining 
kind), definite means delined, edear, 
jircaise, uniiustakabh‘, &(., A: de- 
Jiniiwc means having the eliaraelcr 
of finality ; or, to distinguish them 
hy tiieir op|x>sites, that is definite 
which is not dubious, \'agiie, loose, 
inexael, iineertain, uncleliiied, or 
questionable ; A: that is definitive 
which IS not Uuuporary, provusional, 
debatable, or ulteralih'. .4 definite 
ojfcr IS one of wliieh the terms arc 
clear ; a definitive offer is one that 
must be taken or left without 
ehaflering ; definite jurisdiction is 
that of wiueh the application or the 
powers ari' prt*eisely laid down. At 
definitive jurisdiction is tiiat from 
which there is no af)]>eal ; either 
word can be apfi!i<*d with similar 
di.slinetions, to ansnser, tenr.s, treaty, 
Tenuncwtion, statvincnt. result, Ac. 
]>ut with many Words to which 
dejiniie is rigidly A: commonly 
ai)])hed (a definite pain, accnsaiion^ 
structure, oufiiiK. fonxast) dejinihvc 
cither is not usimI except bs mistake 
lor dejinite, or gives a iru amng rarely 
reejmred (e. g. a definitive Jorccast 
means, if an\^!llIl'^ one that its 
maker aniioniH ( ^ Ins inlention of 
abiding by). 'Fhe follmving ex- 
arnphvs show wrong uses, mostly of 
definitive : should he glad to see 

more definitive tcariiing./The fact that 
Sunday must he altogether uni Hied 
from the day-hoy's life, as j/art of his 
definitively school career, would alone 
convince me that . , ./ The Fill has 
not yet been drawn itp, d- the (an ern- 
mnit arc not Tcspuusihlr for ''fore¬ 
casts/ howei'cr dej.nit'zily they may 
he written./The drjinilrve (jiadities of 
jnrisjirndencc hair not often found so 
agree able an exponent vs the aulfutr 
of these essays./If Turhry desires 
jiciU'c, she 711 usl dcjinUely renounce 
zchat she Ikls already lost (here, lunv- 
c‘ver, if the sense erplieilly sufficx^b, 
& the stronger sense unreservedly is 
not intended, no change is neces¬ 
sary). 
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deflexion^ -ction. See -xion. 

defrayal. See -al nounh. 

defy. For in flexions see Vkrbb in 

-IK <&c., 0. 

d6gag4. S(‘e Fiikncii woiins. 

degree, 'i'lie plir:ise to a c/., how¬ 
ever illogicsil it seems ns a suhstilutc 
for to the last (lefirce, is al least as ol<l 
as The Jtwah {'^ our father^ sir^ is 
wrath to a d.), m ohjeetioii to it is 
futile. 

de haul en bas. See Fkkncii 
worms. 

deity. For innexions see Vi:iiB.s in 

-IE Ac., a. 

deism, theism. Though the original 
meaning is the sanu\ tlie words have 
been so far diflerent lattsl that drisrn 
is understtKid to exclude, & theism 
(though less decidedly) to include, 
belief in supernatural revelation, in 
providence, «fe lu the niainlenan<‘e of 
a p<'rs()nal relation Ix'tween ( reator 
»5k: er<‘atuie. 

dejeuner. See Fuencu wori>s. 

delectable. In ordmarN us(‘(e\eepl 
in d. lozcnars, which an* nuanl to be 
rccmnmcndeil h\ their naiiK') the 
word IS now ironie.il only ; i.e., it is 
to be taken aJwass, as jirccious is 
sonietlines, to mean the ofipositc <if 
what it says ; in fioelrv, sometimes 
rn faneiful prose, Ar in the d. vioun- 
tauis, it retains its original sense ; 
so in Of all the jlcclitai vtsioits zchah 
I h(we slit red u}t in fuif mind / shall 
ahtHijfs reniendjer the vte:c across the 
plain as one of the most iL 

delegate, makc's -^ablc ; see 
-Aina: 1. 

deliberative. For the sense in 
grammar, see 'rr.CHMevi, n uvs. 
The sense not hast if ui decision or 
inference, wliieh was foimeily among 
those belonging to the word, has 
been assigneil to deliberate bv modem 
difTereiitiation ; the use of il. in that 
sense now {All three volumes ar> 
marhed bif a cautious d* d. tone, that 
commends them to thoughtful men) 
instead of deliberate is to tie elassed 
with the eonfiisioiis between w- 
tmuvm'ivk, in.riNiTiVL:, t'c alternate^ 
dejinite. 


deUghtful. See -KR & -KST, 4. 
delightsome. See Poeticisms, & 

-SOME. 

delineate makes -neable ; see -able 

I. 

delude &c. For pronunciation see 

LU. 

delusion, illusion. It cannot he 
said that the words are never intcr- 
ehangeable ; it is signiheant of Ihcir 
nearness in meaning that illusion 
has no verb corresjionding to delude 
(illudc luiving die(l out), A: delusion 
has none eorres])oiuinig to disilIusLon 
{undeceive & dlsillnstoii being used 
according as the delusion has been 
due to others’ machinations or to the 
viol ini's own error). Nevertlu. less, 
in any given context one is usually 
Ix-tti r than the other ; two distinc¬ 
tions are here ofl'ered :— 

1. A d. IS a Ixdief that, though false, 
has be; n surriuidercd to iSc accepted 
by the wliole mind as the truth, & 
may lie exjieeted to inlluenec action ; 
d. IS being possessed by a d. An i. 
is an iiuf'ression that, though false, 
IS (‘Dtertained provisionally on the 
recommendation of the sense's or the 
imagination, but a Avails full accept- 
anee A: may be exjieelcd not to 
inlluenec action ; i. is the enter¬ 
taining of an i. We labour under 
dd., i)ut indulge in li. The dd. of 
lunacy, the ii. of eliildhood or of 
enthusiasm. A dangerous d., a 
j)]easant i. Delusive hopes result in 
iHLsguided action, illusive hopes 
merely in disappointment. That the 
sun moves round the earth Avas once 
a d., A IS still an i. The theatre 
spectator, the hxiker at a picture or 
a mirror, i xperienee i. ; il lliey lose 
eon,‘eiousness of the actual facts 
entirely, the i. is eompK tc ; if the 
.spectator throAAs his stick at the 
villain, or the dog Hies at his image, 
i. has passed into (L 

2. The existing thing that deludes 
is a d. ; the thing falsely supposed 
to exist, or the sum of the qu.ihties 
A\ith A\hieh an existing thing is 
falsely invested, is an i. Optimism 
(if unjustilied) is a d. ; Heaven is 
(if non-exislcnt) an i. If a bachelor 
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dreams that he is married, his mar¬ 
riage is an i. ; if he marries in the 
belief that marriage must bring 
happiness, he maj’^ find that mar¬ 
riage is a d. A mirage, or the taking ; 
of it for a lake, is a d. ; the lake i 
is an i. What a eonjiiror actually | 
docs—his real action—is a d, ; what 
he seems to do is an i. ; the b(‘lief 
that he does ^vhat he scvms to do is 
a d. The uoild as I conceive it may 
for all I know be an i. ; &, if so. tiic 
world as it exists is a d. 

demagogic &c. For pronuneialion 
see Greek g. 

demean^ There arc two veihs. 
One, which is always riflexive, 
means to conduct oneself or behave, 

<fe IS connected with drrmauoitr A: 
derived from old French demener 
(He dcmrari'i hiffisrlj like a /./ng). 
The other, wiiich is usually but not 
always refh'xive (/ u'ould not d. 
myself to spenic to him ; A chair 
which it would not d. his dignity to 
fill), means to lower or dcbiise. This 
seems to be the product of a con¬ 
fusion between the first v(ub A: the 
adjedive mean. A:, though it is occa¬ 
sionally found as a normal word in 
good authors, it is commonest on 
the lips of the uneducated or in 
imitations of them, & is best avoided 
except in such contexts. 

dementi. Sec French words. 
demesne 1. ‘ The prevailing pro¬ 
nunciation in the dictionaries A in 
the modern poets is dinie'n, but j 
diraa'n is also in good legal A: general ' 
use, & IS historically preferable.’— i 
OFD. 

2. Demesne, domain. The two j 
words arc by origin the same, but j 
in technical use there are st‘veral j 
distinctions between them that can- I 
not be set forth here. In the wide j 
general sense of sphere, region, pro- j 
vince, the established form is domain, j 
& the use of demesne is due to , 
Novelty-uuming. I 

demi-monde, demi-mondaine. See ; 
French w'ords. , 

demise, not -ize ; see -ise)(-ize. [ 


j demonetize. For -mon- or -mdn- 
I see Pronunciation. 

I demoniac(al). I’he adjeetives are 
not clearly differentiated ; but there 
is a temleriey to regard -acal as the 
adjective of demon, so that it is the 
form chosen when wickedness is 
implied, A -ac as the adjective of 
the noun demoniac, so that it is 
chosen to convey Iht* notion of the 
intensity of action ju odiieial by 
jiossession {demoniacal cruelly, de¬ 
moniac cneryy). Pion.-d'niak,-i'ukl. 

demonstrate, demonstrator, de¬ 
mo nstrable, demo nstrative, l. The 
accents are those shown. li. For 
demonstrable see -aiiei: 1. 

demur. In juonuneiat ion the 
nouns are alwa\s demu rrer, demu'r- 
raye, but llie parhei[>le is eitluT de¬ 
mur'riny or demu'rnny; see Jhio- 

M NCI ATI ON S.f. 

dengue. Pronounei* dr'ngga. 
denier, tlie coin. Pronounce dhu r'. 
Denmark. I'm ‘something rotten 
in the slate of 1>.' see Iuri.eivant 

ALLUSION. 

denote. See con no j i. 
denouement. Si t* 1 'rlncii words, 
A’ Technical uehms. 
de nouveau. See French words. 
dental. For the iilionelie sense, btx* 
Technical terms. 
dentifrice is a sliop word, oeeasion- 
ally heanl also as a (iENTi.EEisM. 
denunciation. ITonounee -sia-, Ar 

see -Cl ATI ON. 

deny. For inflexions see Veriis in 
-IE A:e., (). 

departed. For the d., the dear d., 
Ac., sec Stock tatiios. 
department. For synonymy see 

FIELD. 

depend. The slovenly const ruction 
illustrated below, in which it depends 
is followed by an indirect question 
without upon, is growing common, 
but is indefensible Critics ought 
to be artists who hiroe failed Ought 
they ? It all deiiends who is going to 
read the criticism, de what he expects 
to learn from it. 

dependable. For sucli formations 
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(that can be depended upon), see \ 

-Aiini: 4. 

dependant, -ent. The noun has 
-awf, rarely -cut ; the adj. -ent, 
rarely -cwt. 

dependence, -ency. The fir^t is 
now usual, Ihou^di not invariable, in 
all the abstraet sense s (o life of -cc ; 
no -cc can be put vjton his rcord ; 
Inc -ce of the han'cst on ueathcr ; 
the fiosjtcl is- (JUT -le ; duritif* the -cc 
of the 7icj!^ofi(dions), A: -r// is almost 
eonlined to the eonerete sense of 
a thin{» that depends uj)on or is 
suliordinate to another, esp. a de- 
jiendent territory (the cottfju trrnfe 
a- its -ric.s : lud <i is a iiritish -cy). 
Nee -Cl., -( ^ . 

depicture, thmi^h in laet an old 
verfi, has never I'stahhshed it.self 
in ^(‘ueral currency. A: fierhaps 
always si*ts a reader uomhnnj? 
wliether it is a blundi r dii<- to hesi¬ 
tation between depict A picture; it 
niij^ht well be abandoned as a 
Ni.i:i)i.i.ss v-vui-VN i. 

deponent (m j^raMimar). Sia d'l.cii- 

MC \n 1 l.UMs. 

depopulate makes -lahlc ; see -aiu.e 

1 . 

depositary, -tory, are proj>erly ap- 
pli(‘d, -iary to t he person or authority 
to wiioin something is entrusted. A 
-tory to the place or receptacle in 
\\hi(“li someliiinj' is stored ; A the 
distinction is \sorth preserMii^, 
though in some contexts {a diary as 
the d. of one's secrets ; the Church 
as the d. of moral principles) either 
may be used indifferently. 

depot. Write without accents or 
italics, A jironounee ile'jio, 

deprecate (do tlie reverse of pray 
for) A its derivatives -cation, -caiory, 
often appear in jiniit, whether by 
the waiter’s or the compositor's 
blunder, in ])luce of depreciate tdo 
tile reverse of praise) A its di'riva- 
tives -ciaiion, -ciatory :—Mr JUrrell's 
amusing deprecation of the capacity of 
Mr Uinncll to produce a social rivolu- 
tion in Ireland./The self-deprecatory 
mood in ivhich the English people find 
themselves. 


DERIV(E)ABLE 


deprecate, depreciate, make -cable, 
-ciable ; see -Aimn 1. 
depreciation. Pronounce -esl- ; see 

-CIATION. 

depressedly. Four syllables ; sec 

-l.DLV. 

deprival. See -al nouns. 
deprivation. Pronounce either 
depri- or dC'pri-, not depri- nor 
depri-. 

Derby(shire). Pronounce dar-. 
de regie, de rigueur. See Phuxch 

WOJlIiS. 

derisory. The CtJ'd) definitions 
(flated ISlit) make no distinction 
between this A derisive, being almost 
in the sariK' words ii>r botli. About 
th<‘ meaning ol derisive {eonv’eying 
dcnsion, (k riding) there is no doubt ; 
A if derisory means precisely th(‘ 
same it ina\ well be rcgarrled as a 
.\i I i)i.i.s'> variam', so clearly is 
derisive now in possession. Hut, by 
the sort of dif/irentiution seen in 
-MASTi III i u A masterly, a distinct 
sense has lately been given to de¬ 
risory, A is now common in the 
newspapers ; as derisive means con¬ 
veying derision, so derisory means 
inviting or worthy only of derision, 
too insigmheant or futile for serious 
consideration ; it is applied to offers, 
plans, suggestions, Ac. As Larousse 
illustrates the use of derisoire by 
* proposition derisoire the neA\ 
sense may be a Gallicism, but it 
would be a natural enough dcNclop- 
ment in English, the word being no 
kmger needeil in the sense now’ 
nearly monopolized by derisive, even 
without French influence. If the 
differentiation is to be satisfactory, 
derisory should, like masterful, be no 
I longer recognized in its former sense. 
; See also Kisinur.. The following 
(piotation gives the passive meaning 
unambiguously : They icill not cmwr 
the absence of those supplies from the 
Ukraine d- lion mam a which were 
promised to the people ck hai'e only 
been forthcoming in derisory quan- 
j tities, 

! derlv(e)able. Omit the -e- ; see 
i Mute e. 
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dernier ressort. Sec Fui:nch words. 
derring-do. This curious word, 
now established as an arcliaic noun 
meaning desperate courage, is traced 
to a niisinterpretcd passage of 
Chaucer, in which Troilus is de¬ 
scribed as second to none* ‘ In dor- 
ryng don that longetli to a knyglit 
i.e. ‘ in daring (to) do what heJongs 
to a knight Spenser, a lover of 
old phrasi's, afiparently taking it foi 
a noun, as if the line meant ‘ in iiold 
aehieveinent, ^^Ilieh is a knightly 
duty made dernns, doc in this sens(“ 
a part of his regular vocabularv. 
The derivation is a surprise' ; bul. 
if Spenser did make a mistake, d 
does not follow that modern prKdieal 
writers should abstain from saying 
‘ deeds of dernng-do ' : the plirasi* 
is part S: parrel of an l-higlish that is 
suited to some oceasituis. 

derringer. TVonounee -jer. 
descant. Ihonounce the noun df - 
skant, S: tli<‘ \'eib <Ii.skh'nt ; see 
NoirN & VF.Jtn vc’Ci.n'T. 

descendable, -ibie. Tse the first: 
sec -ABi-r. li. 

describ(e)able. Omit the -r- ; see 
riliTTi: E. 

describcless. See -ei:ss. 
description. The l(‘ss this is used 
as a mere substitute for kind or sort 
(no food of ( 11 / 1 / d. ; rrin/cs’ of this'd. ; 
rocr/j d. of lic/nl-f/m rz/u;), the better ; 
see VVoKKiNE tK. voaiis. 

descry. For mflevions see \’i;rbs 

IN -IK Ae., (>. 

desecrate makes -crallc: see - aule I. , 
deservedly. Four s'vllables; see 
-f:dey. 

deshabille. See dishabille (the 
anglieized form), iV' i' lu.Neii w'oiios, 
desiccate. See -ataiu.i,. 
desiderate is a word t hat we should 
be better with(»ut. Headers, out.snie i 
the small class that k< ( f)S up its , 
I.atin, do not know the meaning of 
it, taking it for the seholar’s pedantle 1 
or facetious iorm ot desire. Writers 
are often in llie same ease (sec the 
sentenee (jiiotc d Ix'Iow ; we do not 
d. what wc cannot lx-, prevented 
from preserving), A', if they are not. 


are iII-adviHC*d in using the word 
unless they are writing for readeis 
as learned as llKunsehes: —In th^s 
she (iris //rudenlli/, pn/bobh/ fcelit/i 
ifiat iherc is voilniiLl i/t the Hill that 
eoidd prci'enl her, cl- Hk/sc like-minded, 
act inn bmaTolenth/ toienrds their 

' sen'iinls ns before, cl- so presendr/i 
the ‘ st'use of famihj luiitif " sh(‘ >0 
, much desiderates. 

desiderative. See 'I’la'iiMc \n terms. 
desideratum. 1*1.-/zz; se (‘-t m. I’ron. 
dJsidrra'tm. 

designate, vb. S<‘e -ai vm-r. 
designedly. Four s^llab^es; see 
-Ei>r.v. 

desist(ance). 'I'lie f)I!I) pronounces 
-Z1-, not -si-, il. IS -at//'/ to -ence. 

desolate, \ b, makes -lablc ; see 

-ARi.r 1. 

desolated, its pohte exaggeral itm lor 
ver/f surr/f Ac., is a (i m-eh ism. 
despatch. See lu^r vie ii. 
desperado. Pronounee -iido. I’l. 
-ors, SIX' -0(1.)''' t. 

desperation never now means, as 
forrnerlv, mere dcsji.iir oi ab uidon- 
merif or loss of hope, but al\\ays the 
leekless riadiness to take the firs’t 
course that picscnls its'If because 
every course seems hone less. 

despicable. Proimum-e dr'spikz/bl, 
not dispi'kubl ; see Kec'i.ssivk ac¬ 
cent. 

despise, not -ne ; see -mi )(-izi . 
destine. (Who was) destined to be 
etc., when it mcaim no inoie Ue'ui 
tvho has' s'liicc become or ajtrni'ards 
became, is a HvriERi.D oknameni. 
detachedly. A laid fonri; see-i. dev. 
detail. Jhonounce the nouu dc lal. 
the verb dital ; sei* Noi \ A verb 
ACCl N r. 

detente. See French vmuhis. 
deter. Ihonounce t lie partieifilc 
diter'ing, but tlie adj. ditc'irnt ; six* 
l*i;oNTj,NciA rroN s.f. 
dcterminatcly, determinedly. The 
sense With deienmiiation, ni a resolute 
leatj, does not belong to the first 
at all, though some widers use it 
(Tharlow applied himself -ateli/ to the 
business of life) as aii escape from 
the scx'oriil. A belltr escape is to 
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tuc resolutely, jirmly, u ith determina¬ 
tion, t>r some (►tlier subslitute. Tlie j 

o'jjcclior* to determinedly, which i.s i 

vL'ry f{cncral» is perliajis bitsed on i 

itluet.anec to ;:(ive it tlic hvc syl- i 

K.bles that art* n< v('rl hek-ss b it to be ( 

lU, due (see -i ni-v). An example (►r 
two will illustrate the ui^liutss of the ( 

word In causes in ichicli he ivas < 

hiurt d' soul (nnvini ed iio-one has 
fought more -edhf d- (ourai^eoasly ( 

('^ ith r <1( tf 1 mi rial ion A eour- 

:L^i‘)./ ( ’ohbelt op/in\ed -cdly the j>ro- 
j/ised yrnut oj i lh,ffnlp IlmciTcr, I 
-fdlif sninlhcrtii nil jii emomti uu^ He 
-edly vjijKKsi d to limihd enjianchise- 
)ii( nt. 

detestable. Aieent the seeoinl 
sslliilde. 

detestation. 'I’he ol'I) j^ives de-, 
not de-. 

detour, de-, \>rite without accent 
A italics, A pronounei' ditoor'. 
de trop. e Im nch w(>ni)s. 
deuteragonist. T he pronunciation 
re{‘omniendcd is drilc’iY/Lto'nlst ; sec 
iMiOTr. , 

Deuteronomy. 'I'hc accentuation ^ 

dfitcru'iifUMi is Ixcler than dcrtcrc- 
nonit, which is impossible for the 
ordinary speakei ; ei. ( osn Mr.i,v. ’ 

devastate. See - ai mu.i., 
device. I'or s\nonsni\ see M(.n. , 

devil, n. DiTil'.s adioeate is viry 
dangerous to Ihosi' who like a pie- 
turesipie jihiase but dislike the 
trouble ol a.set itamin'^ its sense. 

In tlie follow example, for in- 
stane<-, the luit unnatural blunder 
IS made ol supjiosin^ that it means 
a whitewashei, or oru' ho ph ads 
loi a |)erson who either is or is 
supposed to be w leked : /»<-f ua.sr 

Oic d.'.s u. idzcays starts xcith the ‘ 

advdidaHe of jiossessin^ a had ease, 
Talleyi(iiid's dejtnder calls forth all 
our ehii'iilraus sympathy. 'I'he h al 
i/.’.v a., on the contrary, is one w'h(\ ' 

when the rij^dit of a person to i 

eanom/.at ion as a saint is bt'in^ i 
examined, puts the dcNil's claim to 
the owmersiup of him by etilleetm^ 

& presenting all the sms that he lias 
ever coiiimitlcd ; far from being the 


DIAERESIS 

w'hitew'asher of tlie wicked, the d.’s 
a. IS tiic blackener of the good. And 
in this other the w'litcr icfcrred to 
IS in lact devil's advocate in ‘ th<‘ 
rest of his book A something quite 
diflcicnt (‘ God's advocate say) in 
- an early chapter ’ ; He tries in an 
early chapter to act as ' danl's advo¬ 
cate ’ for I he Soviet Government, and 
succeeds in jnittina up a jdnusihle 
(use for the jiresmt n'gmie. Jiut the 
rest of his hool, is dretded to shorvina 
that this Jiolshnist rase is based on 
hifpoerisy, i noi ( a racy, and dou'nright 
lying. S'‘i‘ -Mi^ M'l'ioan.vsioNs. 

devil, \ b, makes -lied, -Jhrtg ; see 
- 1 . 1 .-, - 1 .-. 

devilish, 'riu* ao|cetive ba.s three 
syllables (d. criulhf Ac.), but the 
ad VC I b oidy two (a d. fine girl ; pro¬ 
nounce de'vJish), 

dcvil(t)ry. 'I’he -tiy form is a mere 
eoi ruption. 

devise, imt -ize : ‘•vc -isi d-izn. 

deviser, -sor. D-risor is tlie person 
wh<» de\is(.& proptrlv, A is in legal 
use only : -ei is the agent-noun of 
dci'ise in uilu r sensts : st e on. 

devolute, tliough an oKi verb in 
fact, has been dormant for three 
cent urns, A is to be regarded rather 
as u Hac K*rouM MioN irom devolu¬ 
tion tlian as a Hi.vn.vi. : it is un- 
neetssary b\ the side of devolve, 
which should ha\e been used in 
(with on lor to): The House xvill 
da ise means of draflatinQ some of its 
iLOik to mote Icisiiral bodies. 

dexter. See .simsti r. 

dext(e)rous. Tiie shorter form is 
re<-ommended. 

d{h;ovv IS included by the OEl) 
ammig ‘ words erroneously spelt 
with dh ’ ; doiv was eommon down 
to 1800, A sliould hc' re.slorcd, 

diabolic(al). Houghly, -ic means 
of, & -icol as of, the devil :— Horns, 
tail, d> other -it attributes : He be¬ 
haved ZL'iih -ical cruelty. See -ic(al). 

diaeresis. S[x'Il not -as- ; sec 
JE, ii.. 1*1. -rests {-sez}. 

Diaeresis. Sec Trcunical terms. 
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The mark, when used, should be 
placed over the second of the vowels 
that are to be koj)! unmixed 
(aerated). It should not be regarded, 
however, as a permanent part of any 
word’s spelling, but kept in reserve 
for occasions on Avhich special need 
of it is felt ; ef. -T-, o:, & co-. 

diadem makes diademed ; see -M-, 

-MM-. 

diagnosis. PI. -o.srs (-osez). 
diagram makes diagrammatie ; see 

-M-, -MM-. 

dialect. For d., patois, vernaeular, 
&c., see Jarcon. 

dl^ectal, -ic, -ical. The natural 
adjective for dialect would be -ic or 
-ical, & both forms were formerly 
used as such, besides serving as 
adjectives to the noun dialectic ; but 
to avoid confusion dialectal has 
recently been formed tk found ac¬ 
ceptance, so tliat we now' speak of 
dialectic{al) skill, but dialectal words 
or forms. 

dlalogist. Sec Grkkk c:. 
dialogue is neither necessarily, nor 
necessarily not, the talk of two 
persons ; sec Technical terms ; 
for the W'ant of a w’ord confined to 
two, see DUOLOUUK. 

diapason. Pronounce dkipa'zn, 
diarchy, dy-. Spell di-. D. is to 
monarchy as dibasic, dicotyledon, 
digraph, dimeter, dioecious, dioxide, 
distich, & disyllabic, are to mono¬ 
cotyledon, monoxide, monosyllabic, & 
the other mono- words. Monologue 
& dialogue are not a relevant pair, 
dialogue having nothing to do with 
Gk di- two-. 

diarrhoea, -cea. Sec a:, q:. 
diastole. Pronounce dlil'stoll. 
dictate. Accent the noun (usu. pi.) 
drktat(s), the verb dikta't ; sec 
Noun & verb acci.nt. 
dlctatress, -trix. The -ess form is 
preferable in such words of the kind 
as are for ordinary & not merely 
legal use ; & the OED quotes Byron, 
Scott, & Helps, for dictatress. 

dictionary, encyclopaedia, lexicon. | 
A d,, properly so called, is concerned [ 


merely with words regarded aj 
materials for speech ; an c. is con* 
cerned with the things for which tin 
words arc names. But since som* 
information about the thing is 
necessary to enable the words to In 
used rightly, opinions differ upoi 
the how much of this, most dictioiv 
arics contain some matter that is 
strictly of the cyclopaedic kind ; 
in loose use d. comes to be applie] 
to any encyclopaedia that is alphas 
betieally arranged. Lexicon means 
the same as d., but is usually kept to 
the restricted sense, is moreover 
rarely used except of Greek, Hebrew, 
Syriac, or Arabic dd. 

dictum. 1‘1. -ta ; sec -um. 

Didacticism. ‘ No mortal but is 
narrow enough to delight in edu¬ 
cating others into counterparts of 
himself’; the statement is from 
Wilhelm Meister. Men, especially, 
are as much possessed by the didac¬ 
tic impulse as w'omen by the mater¬ 
nal instinct. Some of them work it 
off ex officio uj)on their children or 
pupils or parishioners or legislative 
colleagues, if they arc blest w ith any 
of these ; others arc n'duced to 
seizing casual opportunities, & prac¬ 
tise upon their associates in speech 
or upon the w'orld in print. The 
Anglo-Indian who has discovered 
that the suttee he read of as a boy 
is called sati by those who know’ it 
best is not content to keep so im- 
jiortant a piece of knowledge to 
himself ; he must have the rest of 
us call it sati, like the Hindoos (ah, 
no—Hindus) it himself ; at any 
rate, he will give us the chance of 
mending our ignorant ways by 
printing nothing but sati & forcing 
us to guess what word known to us 
it may stand for. The orientalist 
whom histones have made familiar 
with the Khaltf is determined to 
cure us of the delusion, implanted in 
our childish minds by hours with 
some bowdlerrzed Arabian Nights, 
that there was ever such a being as 
our old friend the Caliph. Literary 
critics saddened by our hazy notions 
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of French do their best to lead us by 
example from nom de plume & morale 
to nom de guerre & moral. Diction¬ 
ary devotees whose devotion extends 
to the etymologies think it bad for 
the rest of us to be connecting amuck 
with mucky & come to our rescue 
with amok. These Sc many more, in 
each of their teaeliings, teach us one 
truth that we could do as well with¬ 
out, & tw'o falsehoods that arc of 
some importance. The one truth is, 
for instance, that Khalif has a 
greater resemblanec to Arabic than 
Caliph ; is that of use to anyone 
who docs not know it already ? 
The two falsehoods are, the first that 
English is not entitled to give what 
form it chooses to foreign words that 
it has occasion to use ; & the second, 
that it IS better to have two or more 
forms coexistent than to talk of one 
thing by one name that all can 
understand. If the first is not false, 
why do we say Germany Sc Athens & 
Lyons & ConstanUnoplc instead of 
Deutschland Sc the rest ? or allow 
the i'Teneh to insult us with Londres 
& Angletcrrc ? That the second is 
false not even our teachers w'ould 
deny ; they w'ould explain instead 
that their aim is to drive out the 
old wrong form with the new right 
one. That they are most unlikely 
to accomplish, while they are quite 
sure to produce confusion tem¬ 
porary or jiermancnt ; sec Maiiomi-t 
for a typical case. 

Seriously, our learned persons Sc 
possessors of special information 
sliould not, when they are writing 
for the general public, presume to 
improve the accepted vocabulary ; 
when they arc addressing audiences 
of their likes, they may naturally 
use, to their hearts’ content, the 
forms that arc most familiar to 
writer Sc readers alike ; but other¬ 
wise they should be at the pains to 
translate technical terms into Eng¬ 
lish. And, what is of far greater 
importance, when they do forget 
this duty, we others Avho are un¬ 
learned, & naturally speak not in 
technical terms but in English, 


should refuse to be either cowed by 
the fear of seeming ignorant, or 
tempted by the hope (jf passing for 
specialists, into following their bad 
example without their real though 
insullicient excuse. 

Among articles bearing on the 
question are addle, arnuek, bar 
(sinister), causeway, harem, llindu, 
Ckdiph, creese, Mahomet, moral(e), 
moujik, mussulrnan. Sc nom de 
guerre. 

difTcr, in the sense be differenty 
exhibit a difference, is followed only 
by from, not by ivith. In the sense 
have a difference of opinion, express 
dissent, dispute, it is followed usually 
by tvith, but sometimes hy from. 

difference. There is all the d. in the 
world between deceiving the public hy 
secret diplomacy d’ carrying on the 
day-to-day business of negotiation 
from the housetops. "Why, certainly ; 
but was it worth while to tell us so 
obvious a fact ? If the writer had 
put in a not before cither deceiving 
or carrying, he would have told us 
both something of value & what he 
meant. Sec iLLOciCALixirs. Differ¬ 
ence so often tempts to this parti¬ 
cular illogicality as to deserve 
special mention. 

different. That d. can only be 
follow'cd by from & not by to is a 
Superstition, Not only is to ‘ found 
in wTiters of all ages ’ (OED) ; the 
principle on which it is rejected 
(You do not say differ to ; therefore 
you eannot say^ d. to) involves a 
iiasty & ill-dehned generalization. 
Is it all derivatives, or derivative 
adjectives, or adjectives that were 
once participles, or actual partici¬ 
ples, that must conform to the 
construction of their parent verbs ? 
It is true of the last only ; we 
cannot say differing to ; but that 
leaves d. out in the cold. If it is all 
derivatives, wdiy do we say' accord¬ 
ing, agreeably. Sc pursuant, to in¬ 
structions, when we have to say this 
accords with, agrees with, or pursues, 
instructions 'i If derivative adjec¬ 
tives, why derogatory to, inconceivable 
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to^ in contrast with derogates from, 
not to be coiu'civcd b}f '/ If ex-parti¬ 
ciple adjectives, why do pleases, 
suffices, difics, me go each its own 
way, & yield pleasanl 1o, sufficient 
for, & dcfuiui of, me i* The tact is 
tliat the objections to d. to, like 
those to AVKKSK lo, SYMl'A'l'llY JoT, 
& COMi'VRE to, are iiiere jK dantiics. 
This does not imply that d. from is 
WTong ; on tlu' contrarN, il is * now 
usual ' (OMD) ; but li is only so 
owin^ to the thaul set inadt* against 
d. to by mistaken eiilies. 

differentia. PI. -wr ; see -ak. -as. 
For synonymy see SJ(iN. 

differentiate makes -enliable ; see 
-ABl.K 1. 

differentiation. See -ci \ i io.\. 

Differentiation. in dealing 

with words, ttie term is apyil.’cd to 
the process by vbieli two vords that 
can be used imliberently in two 
meanings become ajijn’opriated one 
to one ol'the meanings A' one to the 
other, .\mong the OlsD's JSth-c. 
quotations for spiritual <S: sjuntuons 
arc these two : —7/ maif not hire be 
improper to take notice of a wise A 
spiritual saifiiiii of this ifouitg prince./ 
The GtkLs, leiio are u spinnioiis tV 
wa.se jK'ojilc. 'i'lic as.soci.il Jon of 
each with u'ise iissures ns lathcr 
startlingly that a change' has taken 
place in the meaning ol sj>irituous; 
it & spiritual have now been ajipro- 
priated to dilfereiit senses, tV it 
would be ditlienU to invent a sen¬ 
tence in wbieh one would mean the 
same us the otlu*r; that is, difier- 
eiitiation is complete. In a living 
language such diflerenliatioa is 
perpetually acting up<;ii thousand.s 
of words ; to take a modern ex¬ 
ample, airship, when lirst used, 
meant any locomotive air(*rafl, 
W'liethcr ligliter or heavier than air ; 
now, hy (bfferentiation from airo- 
jdane, it has been eonfiried to the 
former kind. Most diflereiiliahuiLs 
are, when fully established, savers 
of confusion Sc aids to brevity & 
lucidity, though in the incomplete 
stage there is a danger of their 


ac*tually misleading readers who 
have not become aware of tliem 
when writers are already assuming 
their aeeejitance. Diliereutiations 
lieeome complete not by nullionla- 
tive pronouneenieiitH or dictionary 
liuls, but by being gradually adopted 
j in speaking k writing ; it is the 
j Inismess ol all who eurc for the 
j language lo do tbeir part towards 
, helping sirv i('('abie ones through the 
j daiigi'ious iiK'omplelt' stage to that 
{ in which the\ ait* of real valiit*. 

'j'hert' are many relcrenees thiough 
j the book to this article, 'riie matter 
I 1 , hoAsever, simple in princijile, llu* 
j diUienlly Ix ing in Die lit t ids ; iV all 
I that lu'td be done is to collect here, 

^ with homt' elassdieation, a few 
I (Idleri'iilialed words, those about 
i which information n; given in their 
; pla<*es being jn uded in small ea[)it als. 

I .\. Mords completily A seeiirely 
! (Idlen'iiliali'd :adulit ration & adul' 
ierif ; apologue \ uj-ulogij ; can is. 
i eon ; caiih i\ ihasc ; cloths tV 
■ clothes; (offer S. coffin ; coign 
; coin ; conduct i\., eonduil ; convei/ 

' Hk. ronvop ; (ostiime A cuslo/n ; 

courlts'f A. ; cud A: (pud; 

; dam A (hune , (I Jtr isc diffir ; vno- 
\ Noi NcaMi.M A prunnnciulion; vice- 
I (juecn A lucrcinc. 

\ 11. Words fullv ddlerentiated, but 

sometimes eonlounded by ignorant 
or too leained \snteis : —accki*- 
lAXCi. A' acccjjtiUnjn ; alternate A 
Ai.ri.KN M i\ K ; ( oNjUKi/A con'jure; 
COM INI. AN OK A continuation ; in:- 
riMi'i. A definitive : distinct A* iiis- 
Tixc'iivi. ; i>sj*i.( iAi,(iA ) A spcciul- 
{lij) ; j.xcia.i)iM.(///) A vxc(ssive{ltj) ; 
historic A nisTOKK Ai. ; immovaiii.e 
6c irremovable ; intense imi:nsivf. ; 
i.KUi.si.A'i luN A tegislaliiie ; loose A 
loosen (-EN yi.Kiis) ; ia xurian r A 
luxurious ; i\iAsTEui’in, A masierlij ; 
OiA’MJ’iAN A Oljftnpie ; pkei iu.sity 
A preeiousness ; proposal A pko- 
PosiTioN ; rough A iima.iir.N ; slack 
A SLACKEN ; transcendent A 'i'R\NS- 
CENDENTAii ; TRiE MPUAE A triumph¬ 
ant ; VILLAIN A villein. 

C. Words in which an incipient or 
neglected differentiation should be 
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cncounifreci assay & essay (vbs) ; 
COMPLACKNT & complcdsant ; dk- 
FECi'ivK & dt'JiciefU ; tleristoc & 
DKjnsoKY ; FAi.SKiiooij, JolsencsSy & 
Jahiiiy ; feverish <fe feverous ; obei- 
quenmss & obli/iuity ; opacity & 
opcvjneriess ; professorate pro- 
fesHoriate ; sprint & npurl ; tricksy 
& tricky. 

D. Words in which a desirable but 
little rcc()^nu/.(‘d differentiation is 
here advotuiled : — apt tfc hahle ; 

CONSISTENCE cV: consislcitry ; in- 

CETTDE A:, comprise ; indiei ericnce 
ife indiffcTcncij ; ivfan iiee & in¬ 
fantine \ PE,M)\NT, pennant^ Sc pen¬ 
non ; SPIRT A’ spurt ; store:y & 
story ; that & 7cliich. 

K. Words vainly asking for differ¬ 
entiation :--SPI.CIAI.I IY A:, specialty. 

F. UilltTenlialed lorins needlessly 
made spiREiisM for spiritualism , 
stye for srv ; tyre for tii-.e. 

difficile. See Frenc h wouos. 
dlffusable, -ibie, The first is re- 
eoinmendc-d ; see -mh.i: ' J . 

dig. I)iilp.ed is areliaie ; c/.vg sfiould 
be used except whcai rcfeienee is 
intended to some hibheal or other 
known passage. 

digest. Fronoiinee t lie noun di'jest, 
tile \'(‘rb dljc''.st ; see Noi \ A: vi.RB 
ACC’INT. 

digit lias teehniea! use s in anatomy 
A-e. ; as a inere sub''! it ut for yiager, 
it ranks witli I’idvniic ucmocr. 

dignify. l'’or mllexions .see Verbs 

I.N -IE Ae., (i. 

digraph. See Ti.cenu'vt, terms, 
dike, dyke. The hrsi is ifie nght 
form. 

dilatation, -lation, -latator, -lator, 
-later. 'I’hc' forms dilation, dilator, 
are Mronglv formed on the I’llse 
Anai.ocy of calruhdiou, -lator. Ae.. 
in Mhieh -at- re['rc‘s(‘nts the J.itni 
Isl-eorij. p.{>. stcun ; in dilate, uplikc 
ealcidute, the -at- is common to t'‘e 
whole Latin veri), of M'hieh the acli. | 
Intns (wide') is a c’omponent. in 
Kurgieal use tlic* eorrc'C't -lafatiou A j 
the ineorreet -lator prevail. The 
simplest remedy is to keep -hitatinu, 
but ehangc -lator to -later ^ this 


(though not -lation) being a legi¬ 
timate ICnglish lormatjori. 
dilate makes -taijle ; sec ]\fcTF. f.. 
dilatory. Pronounce di'Icitori. 
dilemma. The use of d. as a mere 
finer word for difficulty vhen the 
question of alternatives does not 
definitely arise is a Si.ipsbod f.x- 
TEVSiON ; it should be used only 
when there is a pair, or at least a 
definite number, of lines that might 
be* taken in argiimc iit or ac*tion, A 
each is iiii'-jilisfactorv. .See Popc- 

I.ARIZl.D 1 i:c BNICALITIES. 

dilettante. IM. -ti ('j.ron. -tr). 
dilute. Proiiounc^e the adj. di'lut, 
the verb dilcjo'L ; see 1 *articipees 
5 A, A i.r. 

dim. For ‘ dim religious light ’ see 
Irrelevant ali E'^ion. 
dimeter. See Tichnkvl terms. 
diminlshment is a Nli.uless va- 
i:iA\r bc'side diminution; it was 
dormant for tMo centm it s, but is 
{ now oeen'^ionally useci (Inland is 
pcrha]>s tin only other Luropean 
country that has s/mu n a d. in its 
infiahilaids), jicTluips inadveitently. 
See -ION A -.ment. 
diminuendo, id. -ns : see -o(i.)s 3. 
diminutive iias a technical 

sense in grammar ; in general use 
(a d. child, }*ony. apple, house, nose) 
It is preferred to tlie ordinary words 
tiny, small, stunted, Ae.. ehicily by 
(lie Pc)l.\EI.ABIC IIEAIOI RlSl. 

dinghy, dingey. Tiie firi«t is best, 
dingo. Pi. -oes : see -o{k)s 1. 
diocese, -cess. The riaht sjiclling is 
-esc, but the pronunciation is usually 
weakened to -ts or -is. For d., 
bishopric. A- see, see sj.r.. 

diphth-. Diphtheria, dijihihong, A 
their dcTivatives, are sometimes mis¬ 
spelt, A very often na^Tonounecd, 
the first -h- being neLrhated i difth- 
is Ih.c; right sound, A dJptii- a vulgar¬ 
ism. 

diploma. The ])1. is .dwavs -mas in 
the ordinary senses (certificate cd 
degree A e.)/t hough -nicta lingers in 
j unusual senses (State jiapcr Ae.) as 
I an alternative. 
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diplomat(ist). The longer English 
formation is preferable to tlie un- 
English -maty the pronuneiation of 
which, though in fact simple (di'- 
ploinat), seems doubtful to those 
who are not familiar with llic word. 

diptych. J^ronounee -ik. 
direct(ly). 1. The right .adverb in 
some contexts (e.g. You should d. 
to Paris, to the Jouniaiu-hvad) is 
direct, not directly', see I'nidio- 

MATIC -lA . 

2. The eonjunetional use of directly 
(1 caiuc d. / kucw) IS (jiiitc defensible, 
but is ehieliv colloquial. 

directress, -trix. See Ejaiimni: 
DESiGNATiONTS. As h ui, of director, 
dress is better, cf. dictatki.ss ; but 
-trix has a use hi geometry (pi. 
-trices, see -tkix). 

direful is a Xi:i:dli;s.s vAUi\N r for 
dire in sense, A: in foimation is based 
on a false analogy (dreadful), 
dirigible, -gcable. Write -g/We; 
see -ARLi: ‘J. 

dirty, vb. For inflexions see Viams 
IX -IE &c., (). 
disc. Sec DISK'. 

discernable,-ible. The tirst is better; 

sec -ARM'. 2. 

disciplinary. The pronunciation 
disipirn«rl IS recommended in prefe¬ 
rence to di'sl])Iinari, which is suited 
only for academic articulation ; cf. 
CONTUMr.LV. 

discobolus. PI. -It ; see i s. 
discolo(u)ration. See Hvrihd de¬ 
rivatives. 

discomOt. There is a tendency to 
use this in too weak or indefinite 
a sense (Pell, conscious of past back- 
slidings, seemed rather discomfited). 
It is perhajis mistaken .sometimes 
for the v'crb belonging to the noun 
discomfort. It has nothing to do 
with that, & means ov'crwhelrn or 
utterly defeat. 

discomposedly. Five syllables ; sec 

-EDLY. 

disconnexion, -ctlon. Spell -xion ; 
see -XION. 

discontent. For ‘ the winter of our 
d,’ sec lllRELEVANT ALLUSION. 


discord, discount, discourse. Accent 
the nouns on the first, the verbs on 
the second syllables ; see Noun & 

VERD ACCENT. 

discrete (se])arate, abstract, &e.) 
I should he accented dTskret, not 
i dlskre't ; the first is both natural in 
i English accentmdion (cf. the op- 
, posed adj. concrete), A useful as 
distinguislnng the word from the 
famdiar discreet. 

discriminate, v,, mal:es -naldc; see 
-arm: 1. 

discuss, used with wine, food, Ac., 

, as object, may he classed with 

! WoRN-ocT HrMorn, 

; discussable, -ible. The first is re- 
I eommcMided ; set“ -\ri i: ‘J. 

disenthral(l), -alment. en- 

IIIUAI.L, a -1.K-, -1,-, ;t. 

disfranchise, not -izc: see-isi.)(-izr,. 
disgraceful. See Posnivi. words. 
disgruntle(d). ‘Now chiefly IJ.S.' 
(OED) ; resoit to words of this kind 
amounts usually to an admission 
that one\s matfer is dull A needs 
enlivening. 

disguise, not -izr ; see -ise)(-ize. 
disguisedly. Four syllables ; see 

-EDl.V. 

disgustful was fornieily common in 
the sense discustnig, but has now 
been so far displaced by that word 
as to be a Nej dm.ss variant in that 
sense. In the sense inspired by 
disgust (a d. curiosity) it is un- 
objeet lonable. 

dishabille. Pronounce di'sube'l. 
disillusion(lze). It is a pity that 
there should he two forms of the 
verb. The first is recommended ; 
disbud, discredit, diserrjwn, disfigure, 
dismast, give suflieient support for 
the use of dis- hi forc a noun in the 
sense deprive or rid of ; -ize is the 
refuge of the destitute A should be 
resorted to only in real destitution ; 
A the verbal noun is undoubtedly 
disillusi on m ent. 

disinterested Ac. For the accent 

see INTEREST. 

disjunctive. See Technical terms. 
disk, disc. ‘ The earlier A better 
spelling is disk ’ (OEDh 
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dislocate. See -atable. 
dislodg(e)ment. Keep the -e- ; see 

JUDtiBMKNT. 

dismal. For ‘ the d. s(-icnce ’ see 
SoBBiQUKTS. For eoniparison, see 
-i:ii & -j:st, 4. 

dismission, the predeecssor of dis- 
missalj has been eonif)letely dis¬ 
possessed I)y it, <fe must now be 
regarded as a NKf:i)Li:ss vauiaxt. 

dispatch, des-. The OKI) gives 
good reasons ioi preierririg dis-. hoe 
also Foli.MAI, WOKDS. 

dispel mean.', to drive away in 
diflerent directions, must liave for 
object a word to \sliieh tliat sense is 
aj)[dieable (darUics'i, frar, doudy siis- 
j}U'iotis), ♦Ji: not, as in t!ie following 
sentence, a single indivisible thing:- 
Lord Cai ntiiiion effectKalltj dispelled 
yesterduff the su^4t!(“>tion that he re¬ 
signed the l^residenctf because he 
feared . . . He might dispel the 
suspicion, or repel Hie suggestion, 
suspicion lieing eoiiijiarable to a 
cloud, but suggestion to a mi.ssili*. 

dispensable. J’’or the sense ttnit can 
be dispensed ivilh, see -abi k 4. 
dispcrsedly. Ftiur syllables ; see 

-KDLV. 

dispiteous. See Kivivai.^. 
displeasedly. A bad form ; see 

-i:i)LY. 

disposable. For the sense that can 
be disposed of, see -abiU': 4. 
disposal, dhiposition. In some con¬ 
texts there is no (hoiee {IIis -ition iv 
merciful ; The -al of the empty bottles 
IS a difficulty) ; in some cither word 
may be used indillert ntly {The 
money is at your -al or -ition) ; A in 
some the ( hoice depends upon the 
sense recjuired (The -ition of tin 
troops is the way they are stationi'd 
lor action Ac., A is general's work ; 
'The -al of the troops is the way they 
are lodged &e. when not being used, 
& is quartermaster’s work). When 
doubt arises, it is worth while to 
remember tliat -ition corresponds to 
disposcy & -al to dispose of. So 'The 
-ition of the books is excellent (they 
are excellently disposed, i.e. ar¬ 
ranged), but The -al of the books 


i was soon managed (they were soon 
disposed of, i.e. either sold or got 
out of the way) ; 'The -ition of the 
j body is stiff (it is stitlly disposed, i.e. 
arranged), but 'The -al of the body 
proved impossible (it could not be 
disposed of, i.e. destroyed or con¬ 
cealed). 'The teslamcntary -ition of 
jiropcrii/y i.e. the way it is disposed 
or arranged by will, <fc The testa¬ 
mentary -al (f property, i.e. the way 
it IS disposi d of or transferred by 
will, deseribiug Hu; same act from 
diflerent points of view, are naturally 
used without rniieh discrimination, 
''i’lie same is true of at one’s -al or 
-ition ; but in this formula -al is 
now much commoner, just as You 
may disjjose of the money as you 
please is now commoner than You 
may dispose it. 

disproved, -en. "j’hc iirst is recom¬ 
mended ; see lutovn. 

disputable. Accent dTsputabl, not 
dispuAubl : see Rbci.ssivi: accent. 

dissatisfiedly. A bad form ; see 
-i.ni.v. 

disseise, -ze, disseisin, -zin. Spell 
-se, -sin ; see suzi:. 

dissemble, dissimulate. There is no 
clear line of distinction between the 
two. Dissemble is the word in 
ordinary use, *fc the other might have 
perished as a Needi.e.ss vaiuaxi', 
but has perhaps been kept in being 
because it is, unlike dissemble, jiro- 
Mded with a noun (dissimulation), &, 
a contrasted verb (simulate), & is 
more eonvenient tor use in con¬ 
nexion with thew. 

disseminate makes -nable, -tor ; see 
-ABLE 1, -ou. 

dissimilation. See Technicai 

TERMS. 

dissimulate, dissipate, dissociate. 

make -lable, -pable, -ciable ; see 
-ABLE 1. 

dissociation. See -ciation. 

dissoluble, dissolvable. 1. Pro¬ 
nounce di'sokrobl. duo'lvabl. 

2. Dissoluble is the established 
word, & may be used in all senses ; 
but dissolvable often represents dis¬ 
solve when it means make a solution 
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of in liquid {auffar is -vablc or -uble 
in zoaU'r), <fc sometimes in other 
senses (a Chamber -able or -vablc at 
the Minister'*s will) ; aco -ablk 2. 

dissolute, -uUon. For pronuncia¬ 
tion see uu. 

dissolve. Pronounce dizddv. 

di(s)syllable. Omit one ; see 

DIK^’IXAlini.. 

distendable, -dible, -siblc. The first 

is recommended ; see -\r.iA\ 2. 

distich. Pronounce -ik ; lor mean¬ 
ing sec -STicii. 

distil(I). The modern form iy -il : 
sec -LL-, -n-. 

distinction, as a LirnKARV cm.n s’ 
WORO, IS, like charm, one of those on 
which they fall back wlicn they wish 
to convey that a style is mentonous, 
but have not time to make up their 
minds upon tlie precise nature of its 
merit. 'J’hey might perhaps delend 
it as an cIusim' name for an elusi\e 
thing ; but it is rather an ambiguous 
name for any of se\eral things, I'w; it 
is often doubtful whether it is the 
noun rejirescnling (listinctivc (mark¬ 
edly individual). distinguished (nohlv 
impressive), d'istin<j^uc (notieeahly 
welibred), or even distinct (eoneisely 
lucid). A few quotations follow ; 
but the vagueness of tiie word eaii- 
not be brought out without longer 
extracts than are admissihie, t'b the 
reader of reviews must lie left to 
observe fur himself ; —///v character 
tt- that of his wife arc shctchcd wiih a 
certain d./inihe avoids anij connnon- 
jdace method of narration, but if she 
arhtnes a cctlain d. of treatment tn 
the process, she detracts cnormousltf 
from the interest of her sforp./Thc 
book is IV r it ten iLith a d. (save in the 
matter of split in Jin ittves) nnnsind in 
such works./Xot onltf is distinctness 
from others not in itself d., but dis¬ 
tinctness from (dhrrs may if ten be the 
very op'posUc of d., indeed a hind of 
vulgarity./Despite its leniith, an in¬ 
clination to r.reesswc generalivahon, 
dc an occasional lack of stylistic d. 
verging upon obscurity, this book is a 
remarkable piece of literary criticism. 

distinctive means saving or used to 


discriminate, characteristie, so called 
by way of distinction. liut it is often 
misused (cf. dki’initivk, artekna- 
tive) for distinct (The refugees at 
length ceased to exist as a d. people./ 
Distinctively able c(- valuable. On the 
other hand distinctively woulti have 
been the appropriate word in The 
Swiss name of Edelweiss will be given 
to the village, the houses having the 
high-})itched roofs <(• other features of 
distinctly Swiss arehiterture) ; <fe 
somelinu's for disfingnished (During 
a long jiublic life he srnu’d the interests 
of his class well in many d. positions./ 
Mr Klitguard, Mr Hiehard iihmdcl. 
Miss dean Sterling MarKi tday, . . . db 
a number of other d. jirojde). 

distinctly, in the sense really guile, 
IS the badge of the superior person 
indulgently reeogm/Jng unexpected 
nu rit in something that wt are to 
understand is not (pnte worthy of 
his noli<v:- The ejfcet as the pro¬ 
cession careers through the .streets of 
Derlin is described as d. interesting./ 
Quite apart ft om its instriiefive endea¬ 
vours, the volume is d. absorbing in its 
dealing with the roinanee if banking. 
distingue. Set* I’ki.nch words. 
distrait, -le. Se(> Eiu sc ii words. 
Es(‘ -ait of mail's (-d), -alie of females 
(-at) ; of things (expression, air, 
mood, answer, cVe.), -ait always. 

distributive (m grammar). See 

TncaiMCAi. TiaiMS. 

disyllabic, diss-. The first is be tter ; 
the double s is due to bVench, in 
which it serv'cd the purpose of firc- 
sciwing the hard sound (s, not /.) ; in 
English ttie jjrelix is di-, not dis-. 

ditto. PI. -os- ; see - 0 ( 1 . )s g. 
diurnal should not now he used in 
the sense of daily, i.e. recurring every 
day, though that was formerly one 
of Its possible meanings; in modern 
use, (1) when opposed to nocturnal it 
means by day, (2) wdien opposed to 
annual (the. it means oeeupying a day. 

divers(e). I’he two wonls are tlic 
same, but differentiated in spelling, 
pronunciation, & sense, divers (di'- 
ver/) iinjilying number, is, diverse 
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(diver's) difference ; cf. several & 
various, cacti of vvtiicli lias both 
senses witliout diflereiitiation. 

diversify., For inflexions see Vlirbs 
IN 'in cVc., G. 

dizen. For di-, dl-, see ni-:DiZ!'.N. 

do. 1. suhjunctivx*. 2. Do 

h(xvc. ii. Do as snhsLilntt*. 

1. I^'or did as in Did I bcUci'f it, it 
would bill 7U(; sec Sun.iUNOTiv i.'^. 

2. Do kdve. J^roUsLs are common 

af^ainst tlic vise da as an auxiliary 
to lidve. It is, ho\M-V’cr, ollcii l< j^i- 
timalc, as in Dtd the Homan -o'otHen 
lt(wc roles ? ; i)<t you hare cojjec Jor 
breahjast ■' ; Savages do nod have 
btolhavhe : It e thd not have to jtay . 
I did not have my hair cut. In most 
of these tlic simple had or hare is 
disajfreeal)l\ furnial, A. in the eojfee 
examjile Have you coj'jte? could 
only luean Is there any to make the 
drink ^^.th V. 'i'lie ohjeetion shouhi 
be limited to seiiLenees in wliieh tiie 
lefeunei' is to a sint,de occasion or 
instance aFo the sense of iiave is 
possess oi something; mar it ; tins 
rule allows the examples ^i\i n above 
(the first three escaping' by oik loop- 
iiole, iV the last two li\ the otlua), 
iV, eoiuk nins the lollo\\inj4 : In 
lAinarhsiiiic, although / do not hare 
ail}] stalisius, Itiousands of furctgnns 
are settled., Mr lUrrell was dining 
with some frunds, one nj xvhom did 
not have all his wils about him. 
Counsel said the apjiellant tool: steps 
to hare herself arrested, therefore sin 
did not have any vinhnons intent. 
They didn't rven hare the graee to 
eorer iiuir refusal zvilh an ejretist. 
The adniissih;bty oi does hia'C in the 
follow ing wdl dejK'iid svhethcT 

a turbot A. the fish mean a particular 
turhol the man was watehiinz, or any 
turbot He had been struelc with 
the dcUiiled Tcsemblatice obtain tag 
beiivcen the niaikings of a turbot's 
shin cl- those of the graiki on which it 
lay ; dc he asked himself the yucsiion 

- W as this a mere cmncidcnee, or 
does the fish have the power of con- 
tralling the on lour pattern Y 

3. /Jto us substitute. The use of do, 


whether by itself or in conjunction 
with as, so, it, which, <ke., instead 
of a verb of which some part has 
occurred prev'ioiisly, is a convenient 
<fe established idiom ; but it has 
often bad roiults. 

a. They do not wish to see the Act of 
. J[H)‘d break down, as break down it is 
bound to do ; oimt cither brcaJc down 
or do. 

h. Crcai liritain is faithjul to her 
ugreetnenLs when she finds an advan¬ 
tage ill dmng so./It ought to have been 
' sati.sfying to the young man, d- so, 
j in a manner of speaJang, it did. Do 
j See, must not he substituted for a 
' cofiulative be A: its eomplenient. 

e. As to the question whether suffi¬ 
cient 16 Known as to the fooit of birds, 
the auUior feels bound to reply that we 
do not. .'tlthough nolhing is said as to 
Cabinet ranh being associated with the 
two offices, it may be assumed that 
both do so./ Tin iitti if " Don ’ ts now 
applied piomisi uonsly throughout 
■ Spam veu; minh as ' <lo Ihe mean- 
mgh ss (it s.gia l('oi oj ' Hsipn re It 
may justly In suid. as Mr ihiul does, 

' that . . . Sriue of (hem wrote ashing 
to be rent stated, winch wc did. Rcfcr- 
j eiicc lo it zvas also made by Lord 
('rezLc : in doing so hr said . . . 'The 
' bjnahei said if ought to be zcithdrawm, 
cl Mr King did so at once. At seems 
reasonable that some kind of guarantee 
should be given ; at all (rents it would 
be jnilitic to do so.'A large number 
hail Iwen grudgingly sujijiortcd by 
nlatrves w'ho ztould nrnc nuse to do 
so. M'hy was it not pushed to a vic¬ 
torious conclusion in the House of 
' Lords, where the party had the power 
lo do M* / I'nless the suhp el A: llu* 

I sold' ot do will be the same as those 
of the J»re^ lous verb, it should not bti 
used ; but transiiri ssion of this rule 
results sometimes in llaj^rant blun¬ 
ders, as in the first two or three 
' examples. A: sometimes nieivly in 
I what, thoufjh it oileiids against 
' idiom, is (sinoe do so means strictly 
1 act thus) ^ramnuitically defensible, 
j d. 'The dissolution which was forced 
j upon the country was deliberately done 
; so (US to avoid givuig mi adxxmtage lo- 
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the Unionists,/The ambassador gave 
them all the assistance which the 
Imperial nature of his office made it 
obligatory upon him to do./We have 
got to make a commission in the 
Territorial Force fashionable, the 
right thing for every gentleman to do./ 
To inflict upon themselves a disability 
which one day they will find the 
mistake cfc folly of doing. In these 
examples do is in grammatical rela¬ 
tion to a noun {dissolution, assis¬ 
tance, commission, disability) that is 
only a subordinate part of the im¬ 
plied whole {the forcing of a dissolu¬ 
tion, the giving of assistance, the 
holding of a comrnis'iion, the inflicting 
of a disability) to which alone it js 
i'll logical relation ; we do not do 
a dissolution, a commission, &e. 
These sentences, however, in which 
do is a transitive verb meaning per¬ 
form, are not properly examples of 
the substitute do ; but the mistakes 
in them are due to the inlluence of 
that idiom. 

do (the musical note). PL dos ; sec 
-o(e)s 3. 
doat. See doti:. 

docile. The OED pronounces do'sil 
or do'sil, with preference to the first, 
doctor. Sec I'liv'siciAN. 
doct(o)ress. It is a serious incon¬ 
venience that neither form {-tress 
would be the better) has been 
brought into any but facetious use 
as a prefixed title ; the device of 
inserting a Christian name after 
Doctor {Dr Mary Jones) is clumsy, 
& sometimes {Dr Evelyn Jones) in¬ 
effectual. See Feminim: designa¬ 
tions. 

doctrinal. The accentuation d6'k- 
trinal is recommended ; see False 

QUANTITY. 

document. It is sometimes for¬ 
gotten that the word includes more 
than the parchments or separate 
papers to which it is usually applied ; 
a coin, picture, monument, passage 
in a book &c., that serves as evi¬ 
dence, may be a d., & the following 
remark on ‘ Dd. illustrative of the 
Continental Reformation * is ab¬ 


surd :— It is a collection not only {as 
the title implies) of dd., but also of 
passages from books dj letters. The 
phrase human d. is more than a mere 
metaphor. 

dodo. PI. -oes ; sec -o(i.)s 1. 
doe. See iiAiiT. 

do(e)st. In modern, though not in 
older, use the auxiliary has dost only, 
& the indepeiulent verl) doest only, 
dogged. Sec -i:ii & -es i, 4. 

“1®* -1-II'm -V. 

dogma. PL -mas, formerly -mata ; 
sec Latin plukals. 
dolly, doiley, doyly. The first is the 
OEl) spelling. 

dolce far niente. Sei' Pattered 

ORNAMENTS. 

dole, grief. See Ri.vtvai.s, 
dolichocephalic, -ous. Sei* -ce¬ 
phalic. 

domain. For synonymy see eield. 
See also demesni:. 

Domesday, dooms-. D. Book is spelt 
/lomcs-butiironouneed dilomz-; else¬ 
where tlic sjielhng is dooms-. 
domestic, n., though it survives in 
legal other formal use, in Pedan¬ 
tic uuMOUii, & as a Genteelism, 
has been superseded for ordinary 
purposes by servant taken in a 
limited sense. Such losses of differ¬ 
entiation may be regretted, but 
usage is irresistible. 

domesticate makes -cable ; see 

-ABLE 1. 

domesticity. The OLR) pronounces 
do- ; see False quantity. 
dominate makes -nuble ; see -able 1 . 
domino. PI. -oes ; see -o(i:)s 1. 
don, vb. Sec Formal words. 
donate is ‘ chielly U.S.’—Olil). It 
is a Back-formation from dona¬ 
tion :—lie recently donated a site for 
the proposed Hindu University. 
donation. Sec Formal words. 
dossier. Pronounce dd'syer. See 
French words. 
dost. See do(e)st. 
dot (dowry). See French words. 
dote, doat. Spell dote. 
double. The common quotation 
{Macbeth, iv. i. 83) is ‘ make assur¬ 
ance double sure * (not doubly). 
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DOUBLE CASE. An ex-pupil of | 
V err a! is . . . cannot but recall t/te I 
successive slates of mind tiiat he , 
possessed — or, more truly, possessed 
him—in attending W’rrail's lectures. , 
Here that is first ofjjeetive & then 1 
subjective ; Casi:s ‘.i D 4, that i 
rel. j>r., & which. | 

DOUBLE CONSTRUCTION. They are \ 
aho cnlilfed to yjrevent the smuggling < 
of alcohol into the Slates, to r(*ason- 
able assistance from other countries 
to that end. ‘ J^ntitUd to iircvent 
[infill.] . . . & to assistance [noun] ’ ' 
is a ehan<^n“ of a kind discusseil in | 
SWAIM’INa; JIOHSKS- 

double entendre is the estalilislHal 
lai<^lish form, & has Ikco in eoinnion 
use from the seventeenth century ; ' 
the modern attempt to cornet it 
into double entente su^y^ests ifriior- 
anee of Jaifjlisii ratlier than know- 
l(‘d<^e of Fn'iieh ; ef. X i/oi'TRANX'i:. 
S<‘e FllEN'CIl WORDS. 

DOUBLE PASSIVES. The point is 
sought to be evaded : monstrosities of 
this kind, wliieli are as nynilsive to 
the y^rainmarian as to tlie stylist, 
jK'rliayis spriny:; by false analoy^y 
from the suyierfieially similar type 
S(‘en in The man icas ordered to be 
shot. Hut th<’ simple forms from 
which they are developt d are dis¬ 
similar :—They onlered the man to 
be shot, lint They seek to evade the 
{loint ; wliereas man is one niemlHu 
of the tloulile-barrelled object ol 
ordered, point is the object not of 
seel\ at all, but of ci'ade ; therefore, 
wliereas man can tie made subject 
of the passiv'c ivas ordered while its 
fellow-member is deferred, point can¬ 
not be made subject of the jiassive 
is sought, never havdng been in any 
s(‘nse the object of seek. 

To use this clumsy & incorrect 
construetion in print amounts to 
tellinf» the reader that he is not 
wortli writinpf readable Kn^lish for ; 
a speaker may find himself com¬ 
pelled to resort to it beeau.se he 
must not stoj) to recast the sentence 
lie has started on ; but writers have 
no such excuse. Some of the verbs 


most maltreated in this way arc 
attempt, begin, desire, endeavour, 
hope, intend, propose, jmrpose, seek, 
& threaten ; a few' examples fol¬ 
low :— Now that the whole is at¬ 
tempted to be systematized./ The mys¬ 
tery was assiduously, though vainly, 
endeavoured to be discovered./The 
darkness of the house (forgotten to be 
opened, though it was long since day) 
yielded to the glare./No greater thrill 
can be hoped to be enjoyed./Consider¬ 
able support 7i'as managed to he raised 
for W aide mar./The commissioners 
proposed to be appointed will give 
their whole time./Such questions as 
Prayerbooh Revision <k the Mass }'est- 
menls, uoxv threatened to be authorita¬ 
tively revived, have to be decided. 

doubt(ful). It is contrary to idiom 
to lie-in tlu' clause that depends on 
these with that instead of the usual 
xvhether, except when the sentence is 
iiepitivc' (1 do not doubt . . . ; There 
is no doubt . . . : It u as never doubt¬ 
ful . . .) or inti'iTopative (Do you 
doubt Js there any doubt . . . F ; 

Can it be doubtful ...?). Even in 
such scntence.s uheiher is sometimes 
lietter (I do not doubt whether I have 
a head on my shoulders), but ruli's on 
that point are needless ; the mistake 
against which warnincj is reejuired is 
tlie use of that in affirmative state¬ 
ments. It is especially common 
(probably from failure to decide in 
time betwc'cn doubt & deny or dis¬ 
believe, doubtful & false), but ecjually 
wron<T, when the clause is placed be¬ 
fore instead of in the normal 

order. Whether should have been 
used in ;— It was generally doubted 
that France xvould permit the use of 
her port./1 must be alloivcd to doubt 
that there is any class ivho deliberately 
omit . . ./Thai the movement is as 
purely industrial as the leaders claim 
may be doubted./So afraid of men's 
motives as to doubt that anyone can 
be honest./That I have been so misled 
is extremely doubtful./Thai Mr Ben¬ 
nett xvould, or even could, xvriie an 
u?icompromisingly sad story xce are 
inclined to doubt./It is very doubtful 
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whether it was ever at DunsiaffnagCy 
tfc still more doiMful that it came 
from Ireland,/That his army, if it 
retreats, will carry with it all its gims 
we are inclined to doubt. 

doubtless, no doubt, undoubtedly, 

&c, DnnhlJess no doubt lirivo Ikh'h 
wcakenod in sense till they no lon<jjcr i 
convey ceitninty, hut e.lher prohn- } 
bility ( Yna hare doubtless or no doubt ! 
heard the nercs) or eonec^ssion (.Vo j 
dmd)t he meant well enough ; It is \ 
doubtless very uupleasa/d). When 1 
real conviction or aetnnl knowl^nl^c j 
on the s])eaker’s part is to be ex¬ 
pressed, it must be by un<Ioublediii, I 
without (a) doaht, or beyo.id a doubt ! 
{He was undoubtedhi guiUy). 
douceur. See Fhi'.ncii v.okds. 
dour. Pronounce door, not dowr. . 
douse, dowse. Tiie OF!) jpves i 

-wse lor (he verb concerned willi the . 
divining-rotl (so do:cser, dowsing-rod, ; 
&L‘.), (Sc -use for the ol her veib or 
verbs. 

dow. See DHOW. 

dower, dowry. The two Avonls, 
originally the same,are diflcrenl iat<^d 
in ordinary literal use, dower being 
the widow’s life share of her bus- j 
hand’s pro[)erty, it doivry th(‘ por- • 
tion brought by a bride to her lius- , 
band; but in poetic or other orna- : 
ment.d use dower has often the sense 
of dowry ; A: either is applied ligu- , 
rafively to talerPs Ae. 

doyen. Se e ddvn. 
dozen. Sec Cc)LLi;c’'rivi:s 8. 
drachm, drachma, dram. Drcuhm 
was the prev alent form in all siaises ; ' 
but now tiic coin is almost always 
drachma, the iridelinite small ijuan- ! 
tity is always dram, & dram is not 
uncommon even where drachm is 
still usual, in apoflu'caiies’ A avmir- 
diipois weight. Pi on. drachm diam, 
drachma dri kina. 

draft, draught, ilc. Draft is merelv ; 
a phonetic speliing of draught, hut 
some different iat ion has taken [)laee. 
Draft has ousted draught in hanking, 

& to a great extent in the military i 
scjiise dctach(meni) ; it is also usnial 


in the sense {make) rough copy or 
plan (a good draftsman is one who 
drafts lb 11s well, a good draughtsman 
one who draws well). In all the 
other common senses (game of dd., 
air-iairreiit, ship's displaeiuncnt, beer 
on d., beast of d., haul of lish, dose, 
liijuor), draught is still the only re¬ 
cognized British form ; in U.vS. draft 
is much more widely used. 

dragoman. The pi. is correelly 
-mans. A' usually -mett : for choice 
between tfuan see Didacticism. 

draughtswoman. See I'caiinine 

nrsicvATiONs. 

draw. Si e For. mm, vvor.DS. 

dreadful. See -I.U A: -r.ST, 1. 

dream. The oidmary past A- p.p. 
is dreamt (-emt) ; drcamctl (-enul) is 
preferred in poetry At in imiu’cssive 
eontexLs. See aho -T A- -i.i). 

drib(b)lct. Drddel is lioth tlie usual 
A" (f. ohs. vb dribY-let) the more 
correct form. 

drink lias jiast tense drank, p.yi. 
drunk ; the reve rse in-es (they drunk, 
have drank) were formerly not un¬ 
usual, but ai(‘ now blunders or 
eons])icuous aiebaisms. 

drolL F( )r synonymy see joc’osn. 

dromedary. Pronounce drom- ; the 
abnormal drum-, though jiut first in 
the DIB), is not likely to resist tlie 
inlluenee of the spilling. 

drunk(en). 1'be dilferenee, as now 
established, is eom]dex. Drank is in 
predieative use only, or at least 
IS unidioinatie as an attribute; 
Trodden into the kennels as a drnnk 
morted (('arlyle ; cf. the normal 
1 met a drunken man) is either 
affectation or an emphasizing, which 
sIiouFl have b(‘t n otherwise efTeeted, 
of the ilistinetion between mortal 
now the worse for drink (drnnk) & 
OIK* often the worse for it (drunken). 
Drunken is the attributive won!, 
whether the meaning is 7iow in drink 
or given to drink or symptomatic. Ac. 
of drunkenness (I saw a -en man ; 
A lazy -cn hpng ne'er-do-weel ; His 
-en habits) ; it may be used pre- 
dieafively also, but only in the sense 
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given to drink (cf. He was -en dh dis- 
solule with He was drunk dc incapa¬ 
ble) ; He was -en yesterday is con¬ 
trary to modern idiom. 

drunken. See -nn ^ 4. 

dry A:e. The spelling in some de¬ 
li valivfs of dry oLlier ad)e<'lives & 
verbs ot similar lorm (monosyllables 
with y as the only vowel) is disput¬ 
able. The prevali nl forms for dry 
are, from the adjective drier, driest, 
drily, dryness, dryish, <!t from the 
M rb dryer. 1. The other adjeetivt*s 
are four only— shy. sly, spry, & wry. 
!\lueh tlu' most usual spelling for 
tliese is vitti y tliroughout shyer, 
shyest, shyly, sltyncss, shytsh ; this 
should be m,ide iiu'.uiabk loi tlK iii : 
tV it would be will if dryer, drye.st. A. 
dryly, could la* viittin also; but 
sinc‘e dry is I lie commonest vonl, A 
it''' jirelc renee loi' the i is undoubtc'd, 
the ineonsislencv >m 11 piolsabh con¬ 
tinue. ‘2. ^^llh the agent-nouns in 
-er eonsisteiiey miuht more easiK Ik 
attained ; dryer, prevalent in tcc-li- 
iiitial use (oil-painling, polteiN, Acs), 
should be eoi reeled to dru). M lie 
other veiiis are ele\ c n - -tnj, j'.y. fry, 
ply use, ply bend, pry shy start, 
shy thico\, sky, spi/, try. .\n ag'iit- 
iioun ma\ be vanled l«)r any ol 
tliese ; three of them form such 
nouns in which the t is invaiiaMe- 
eiici, pliers, A i/ier (legal) : those 
in uliiv-ii sjn'limg \ aries- drier, Jiii r, 
frier (fi) lug-jian), shier (^h\ing 
horse) - as well as those of whudi 
the exislenee is doubtful {pneis oi 
spiers u/ion others . a shin of cuihd- 
balls ; a pliei oj the oai} shoulcj be 
assimilated to aicr, A ttie // forms 
should be diopped. Sec also \ r.ims 
IN -IK Ac., G. 

dual(istic). Roth words are of the 
learned hind, A better avoided when 
sueli ordinary words as two, twofold, 
hirin, double, conneeted, divided, hidf- 
dr-half, ambiguous, will do the 
work ; — The .skirt was dual (di\ iclc cl), 
d- rather short./Dual (double) owner- 
shij),/The dual (eoimeoted) yuestious 
of * abnormal jdaecs ’ d* a minimum 
wage would brnig about a deadlock./ 


The Government is plca^sed with Uie 
agitation for electoral reasons, but does 
not desire it to be too successful : the 
reason for this dualisttc (half-A-lialf) 
attitude IS that . . . See PoruLARizED 

TI CHNICALITIK'. 

dubbin(g). Spell with -g ; it is 
fiom dub smear witli grease, <& 
parallel to binding, seasoning, &c. 

dubiety, fbonounec dubi'iti ; see 
F\ksi. yiANiJT^. For d. & doubt, 
see WcjiiiriNc, A si'^nisir words. 
ducat. J’ronounce chi'kol. 
duck. For f>l. see C'ollkciivks 4. 
due. I'nder the influence of Ana- 
i.oc.v, due to IS often used by the 
ilhteiate as tJiough it had pas''C<l, 
l;Ke out/.g to. into a mc'i'c eomj)Ound 
{»rej)osition. In all the examples 
Ik'Icav oiLing would stand, t)ut due, 
which must like oidmary participles 
A adjeefives be attached to a ncniii, 
A not to a notion extracted from 
a sentc'iic-e, is irnyjossiblc ; it is not 
the horse, the rooks, lie, the articles, 
or Fostwithiel. that ;jre due, but the 
failure ol tlie mo\ement, the dis¬ 
trust of the rooks. A so on : —The 
old trade union nKreeinenl is a dead 
horse, largely d. to the incntupelrncy 
of the Icadits. Uools. probdlAy d. to 
the fact that ihni arc so if ten shot at, 
have a ];rofouud distrust of man./D, 
la rye! If to his costume, he suggested a 
ies]>eet(ibh organist. Some articles 
lirree increased in jnice, d. to the 
t tu rvasi ug demand. As an c uarnjde 
1 tahe the name of Lnstwithid, surely 
c beautiful sound, cb in my case not 
d. to pleasant memories, as I have 
never been there. 

duett t), quart€t(te), Ae. The forms 
reeommeiuled are [solo), duct, (trio), 
(jaarUt, quintet, sestet, septet, octet, 
nonet, 

Dulcinea. Tiie right neecntuation 
is dfilsinc'a (see verses m Don 
Quijcotc). 

dul(l)ness, iul(l)ness. l^se -U-, as in 
all other words in w Inch -ness follows 
-II {chillness, drollnrss. illness, niiU- 
ncss, shrillness, smallness, stilbicss, 
wellness, Ac.) ; see -nn-, -l-, 4. 
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dum(b)found{er). Write dumbfound; 
it is probably dumbconfound. 
duodecimo. Sec folio. PI. ~os; 
see-o(E)s(>. 

duologue is a bad formation, but 
there arc dilheulties in the way of 
making a good one ; dyolo^uc^ wiiieh 
is better only in one resjieel, is indis¬ 
tinguishable in sound from dialogue ; 
dilogy con diets with trilogy & tetra¬ 
logy ; dittologuc suggests ditto ; bi- 
loquy after soliloquy is less bad than 
duologue after monologue. The bi‘st 
eourse is to get along as well as may 
be with dialogue., duct., & periphrasis ; 
barbarous formation is peculiarly 
bad in words that are designed only 
for the use of the educated. 

duplex. For plural sec -i:x, -ix, 2. 
durance, duress(e). 1. Durance 
now means only tbe state of b(‘ing 
in eonlinement, is a purely decora¬ 
tive word, is rare ex<‘ept in the 
phrases in durance, in durance vile — 
thc‘ latter a OHNAMr.\T. 

Duress means the application of 
constraint, which may or may not 
take tlie form of contincnu nt, to a 
person ; it is chieily in legal use, 
with reference to acts done under 
illegal compulsion, is commonest 
in the [ihrasc under duress. 

2. The OICI) prefers tlie spelling 
duress & the accentuation (lure's, 
durst. StCDMlK. 

duteous, dutiful. The second is the 
ordinary word ; duteous (a rare 
formation, exactly paralleled only 
in beauteous) is kept in being beside 
it by its metrical convenience (six of 
the seven OFl) (piotations are from 
verse), & when used in prose has 
consequently the air of a 1 *olticism ; 
see also PLENTuors. 

dutiable. For sucli forms see -aeli:4. 
duty. For synonymy see tax. 
duumvir. PI. -virs, rarely -virl. 
dwarf. For pi. sec -ve(i)). 
dwarfen. See -en vi.rus. 
dwell, in the sense have one’s abode., 
has been ousted in ordinary use by 
live, but survives in poetic, rhe¬ 
torical, & dignified use ; sec Wokk- 

ING & STYLISU WORDS. 


dyarchy. See diarchy. 
dye makes dyeing as a precaution 
against confusion with dying from 
die ; cf. singeing){imj)inging. See 
Verbs in -if &c., 7 . 

dynamic(al). Both word.s date 
from the 19th c. only, & -ie tends to 
become more & -ical less eorninon ; 
the only use in which -ical seems 
jireferable is as the adj('etive of 
dynamics {-ical principles ; an ab¬ 
stract -ical jjrojfosition). See -K’{ai.). 

dynamiter, -tard. I sc -cr. 
dynamo. PI. -os ; see -o(i;)s 5. It 
is a t’riiTAiLEi) WORD {dynamo- 
electric machine). 
dysentery. I’ronouncc di'srntri. 
dyspepsia, -sy. The word was for- 
m<Tly anglicj/ed, but -sia is now 
usual. 

E 

each. 1. Number of, & 'with, c. 
2. hAicli other, h. liclivicn c. 

1. Number. K. as subject is in¬ 
variably singular, even when lol- 
loAved by of them &e. : K. of the 
icheels has J‘J s/U)kes (nr)t have). 
Wlien c. is not the sulijeet, but in 
a[)positi()n with a plural noun or 
pronoun as subject, tbe verb (& 
eompiement) is invariably jilural : 
The zchcels have I'd spokes c. ; the 
xchccls c. lane Id spokes (this latter 
order is Ix'tler avoided) ; the Tvheels 
are e. Id-spvkers. But tbe number 
of a lati'r noun or pronoun. Si the 
corresponding ehoie(‘ of a f)Oss(‘ssive 
adjective, (lej)end uj)on wind her e. 
stands befon* or after the verb, <fc 
this again depends on tbe distri- 
fmtive emphasis required. If the 
distribution is not to be formally 
einpliasi/.ed, e. stands before tbe 
verb (or its eornplernent, or some 
part of tbe phrase (‘om|)Osing it), & 
the jilural number & corresponding 
pos.sessive are used : HV e. have our 
own nostrums (not his onm nostrum, 
nor our own nostrum) ; They are e. of 
them masters in their ozvn homes. If 
the distribution is to be formally 
insisted on, c. stands after the verb 
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(& complement) & is followed by 
ginjjular noiins Sc the corresponding 
possessives : we are responsible c, 
Jot his own vote (also sometimes, by 
confusion, e. Jor our own voteSy & 
sonjetimes, by double confusion, 
e. for our oivti vote). The followiiif? j 
forms are ineorrc-ct in various de- i 
jrrees :— Brown, Jones, <b Robinson \ 
c. has a difjere.nt plan./You ivill f^o ' 
c. your own way./They have e. .sorne- i 
ihinf^ to say far hunself./E. of the.se ' 
verses have five feet./Tttey e. of them , 
contain a conijilete slori/./We are 
master e. in his oxen house./CiuiLot d: 
O’neist, e. in their generation, xceiit to 
school to the history of Knfiland to 
discover . . ./The Reople's Idols 

mount, c. his little tub, cb, hrazen- 
throaled, advertises his nostrum, the 
one infidlihle panacea, A corre¬ 
spondent informs nu* that in the 
IryUin-iines (.1. d- M. 28{>) ‘.Soon 
will you & I be l>in^' K. uilliin our 
narrow bed ’ our hu'. i)eeii substi¬ 
tuted fur tlu' ori;,Mn.il his ; tlie cor¬ 
rector has been ultended by ills of 
the eoinmon gender, cV lailed t(» 
obs(*rve that he has restricted the 
afiplieation to inarned eou|)h's. ' 

2. Each other is no\v treated as a 
compound ^v'ord, the verb or pre¬ 
position that uoverns other standing 
before e, instead ol in its normal 
plae<‘, they hate e. o., they .sent 
/iresents to e. o., beinj^ usually j)re- 
ferred to e. hates the other(s), then 
sent presents e. to the other{s) ; but 
the phrase is so lar true to its oriirin 
that its possessive is e. other's (not 
others'), that it cannot be used 
when the case of other would b«- 
sul)jeetiv(‘ :—a lot of old cats ready 
to tear out e. other's (rK)t others') eyes ; 
we knoxv c. what the other wants (not 
xvhat e. o. wants). E. o. is by some 
writers used only when no more than 
two thintxs are referred to, one 
another beano similarly appropriate il 
to larger numbers ; the dilfereiitia- 
tion is neither of present utility neer 
based on liistorical usaj^e ; the old ' 
distributive of two as opposed to | 
several was not e., but either ; iV: 
either other, which formerly existed ' 


beside e. o. & one another, would 
doubtless have survived if its special 
meaninpf had bee;*n required. 

3. Between e. For such expressions 
as ‘ three minutes b. e. scene ’ sec 

BETWEEN. 

ear. I*ronouncc ef (not 
Public readers of the Litany (we 
have heard with our ears), please 
note ; the modern loss of the r trill 
in our makes our ears a difficulty for 
readers wlio do not reniemher to 
restore it pro hoc vice. 
earthen, earthly, earthy. Earthen 
is still in ordinary use (see -en 
Ai>jECTivi-.s) in the sole s( rise made 
of earth (eithir soil or potting clay). 
Earihhj has two senses only ;—(1) 
helonpinfl to this transitory world as 
opposed to heaven or the future life, 
& (2, in negative context) pjrac- 
ticalhj es'islcnt or discoverable by 
mortal man. Earthy nn'ans of the 
nature, or ban up an admijcture, of 
earth (s<n!, dross, gross materialism). 
.in earthi ii mound, rampart, pot. 
Earthly joys, grandeur : the earthly 
paradi.se : their earthly pilgrimage ; 
IS there any earthly use. rca.son, <Sc(‘J ; 
for no earthly consideration ; ef. the 
slang he hasn't an earthly (i. e. 
chance). An earthy jirec'ijntatc form¬ 
ed in a fnv nunutes ; the ore is very 
earthy ; an ujiright man, but incur¬ 
ably earthy in Ins viexcs <£• desires. 

earwig. A yeanag (si'c fae) is a 
proiiuneiation sometimes luard. 

easterly, northerly, southerly, west¬ 
erly, Cliiefly used of wind. then 
moaning east <Scc. or thereabouts, 
rather from the eastern &.v. than from 
the other half of the horizon ; else only 
of words inqilying either motion, or 
position conceived as attained by 
previous motion :—an easterly wind; 
took a southerly course : the most 
easterly outposts of western civiliza¬ 
tion. Not .southerly (but south) 
aspect ; not the easterly (but east- 
zvard) position ; not the westerly (but 
zve.st) end of the church ; not xceslerhj 
(but zecstern) ways of then/ght. 

eat. The past is spelt ate (rarely 
eat) & pronounced dt (wrongly at). 
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ebullition. Pronounce Cbwl-, not 
^‘bu-. 

echo. PI. echoes ; bco -o(i:)s 1. 
^laircisscment, ^clat. See Fiiencu 

VOIJDS, 

cconomic(al). 'rbe nouns economics 
& cconomij lia\ injj: iK'arly parted (‘oin- 
pany (thouf;Ii I’olitieal Kcojioiny. 
like tlic King's l^roetor, impedes lull 
divorce), it is eonvinient that each 
sliould have its own adjective. Ac¬ 
cordingly, -ic is ludv assoeiaUd only 
with economies, A -ical onl} with 
economy ; an rronot/uc rent us one 
in the fixing of which the laws of 
supply A demand have had fne 
[)lay ; an ecnnoniical rent is one that 
IS not oxtravagan'i ; in j'raeliee the 
first generally means a rent not too 
low (for the iandloid), iS: the s('<'ond 
one not too h;gh (ior tiie tenant). 
In ‘ the (juestion td economical help 
foi lliissia by sending iier goods 
from tins coiinliy tiie \\rong \Nord 
has been chiosen. 
ecumenical. See .e, a\ 

-ED & *D. Wlien occasion arises to 
append the -cd that means hnidnit or 
pTiYcided ivith so-A-so to words \Mth 
unl'inghsh ^ owel terminations (-a, 
-i, -o, Ac.), it is liesl to avoid the 
1)17,arre appe arance of -nvd Ac. cV to 
write V/ ; one-idea'd, ennui'd, mns- 
tachio'd ; a eamcra'd Infdandcr : the 
wistaria'd walls-, a rn h-Jattna'd le¬ 
gion ; long-pedigree'd Jannljrs ; the 
campanile'd piazza ; a inanij-sca'd 
empire : iincincina'd x'tliases ; Jnil- 
aroma'd cojfee ; a shanghai'd sailor ; 
ski'd mountaineers. lAen With 
familiar A\ords in -o, as halo A: dado, 
the apostrophe is ] h i haps bettiT ; 
A:, ideaed, aromaed, ennuied, & .such 
words, arc deiiheraleiy avoided lie- 
tausc they look absurd, 
eddy, vb. For in Ilex ions see Vi uns 

IX -IE 0. 

edge. For c.-bone sec aitcii-doxi ; 
for edgewurjs, -wise, see ax ' s , - wise . 
edifice. S(‘e Ih)!iTi*osr:Ji.s. 
edify, i'or inflexions sec Yi.iins in 
-IE Ac., 0. 

editress. See Feminine designa¬ 
tions. 


-EDLY. An apology is perhaps due 
for ‘setting out a stramineous sub- 
jeet ’ at tiie length this article must 
run to ; but some writers certainly 
need advice ujKm it (ii'o/nen db girls 
stuffed their needle,^ while the Liberal 
leaders wife d- daughter chatted in- 
fonnedltf with them), A fe w liaM' time 
ior the inductive pio(*ess re(|uired, 
in (kfai'lt of jierfect lite rary instinel, 
to estalilish sound rules. 

Kx]K*nments in unlamdiar adverljs 
of this type (as emharrassedlif, hored- 
lij, infisttjicdlff, d( tcnninedlfp biassed- 
lip jHJuiedlfp uwrdiif) lay I lie rnakiT 
open to a liouhh snspuion : lie may 
l)t‘ No\ EL'i'Y-nrs'iEMi (con-.caous. 
tiiat IS, of a dullness that must he 
artificially leiicved) or hi- may be 
putting down the abnorm.il in the 
i)elief that it is noim.d (!)e{ra>ing, 
that IS, tiiat his Ideraiv lar is at 
hiult). 

The following is ofleri A ms a fairly 
eonifileti' list ol' t.he st.uulard wordi ; 
then are some liundicd^ ol others to 
nliieh tiu ie is no ohji elion, but 
tbt-se Mill snliiee to test douhlful 
fonns by. 'I’lic list is in thri-c [larts, 
lust ad\eihs Irom ad j clues in -cd, 
se(()ndl\ aih<-'il)S fiom adji'cltve- 
noiin <om|)<»im(ls in -ed, A hislly 
ad\t'rbs Iroin true past paruerples. 
1 . bclalcdlfj, b( miihlrdiif, caii''eitcdlip 
crabbedhj^, cro<t!,eiIhi\ denicntedlfp 
dvncedhf^, doggcUii*, jatp.ivdhi*. b arn- 
edhf’', nahefb'/j. dh/^, nupp-dh}*, 

sacredhp s////o.7//. xmK^dhj, wrvtch- 
ro7,'/’*•. 2. -idawfed'. !f {(old-h. Ac.), 

-jashfonedh;^ ^ {ol l-J. Ac.). -handedUf 
{o])cn-h. Ac.), -h'odcdhf {tvrong-h. 

Ac.), -heurii dig {\cnrii>-!i. Ac.), -huin- 
ouridJa** (goo./-)’/. Ac.), -'nind.vdhf 
[absent-n\,), -na'i redlff*^ * (id-n. Ac.), 
-sidcdlit [lops. Ac.), -sightedhf [short- 
s. Ac.), -sjnntidljf {hrw-s. Ac.), 
-trmjirredlff** (ill-t. Ac.), -windedhf 
[long-w. Ac.), -wittfsJhj ('./orc-rc. Ae.j. 

(inclufiing some with correspond¬ 
ing negative or positive forms in 
(‘qually or hsss common use, vvdiieli 
need not be mentioned), abstractedly, 
admitlcdiy, advisedUr, assuredly*, 
mHixocdly*, collectedly, confessedly*, 
confoundedly, conneclcdly, constrain- 
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edly*, consumedly*y contentedly^ curs¬ 
edly*, decidedly, dejectedly, delight¬ 
edly, deservedly*, designedly*, de¬ 
votedly, disappointedly, disinteresl- 
cdlif, disjointedly, dispiritedly, dis¬ 
tractedly, excitedly, fixedly*, guard¬ 
edly, heatedly, hurriedly**, jadedly, 
markedly*, misguidrdly, perplexedly*, j 
pointedly, projessedly*, repeatedly, j 
reputedly, resignedbf, restrai uedly*, | 
rooiedly, statedly, uuabatcdly, un- ' 
afjectedly, uneouccrucdl/f*, undaunt- 
cdly, uudisguisedly*, uudisput’dly, 
undoubtedly, vnexjirctrdly, unjeign- 
cdli/*, unjoundedly, unintcrrirptcdly, 
unitedly, unreservedly*, unxvontedtif. 

It Will prnh.'iMy be {idituUerl fiy 
(■\('rv()nc the* list is niiide up 

wholly of words known to bo in the 
lanouup^o iilrcady tV no( {i.aviriijf to 
ho inannraclu;'d, with doubts about 
llicir ngbl to exist, lor some special 
oeeasion. ^lost readers will admit 
also that, wh.Ie it is jiliysieallv 
])(jssibl(‘ to SUN miy of lhos<‘ slarreil 
without allowing a separate syllable 
to the -ed-, the- oiiIn <*ii.“s ac tually so 
pronouneed !>y edueatt'd iKTSfins are 
those witii two star^ : fixedly, for 
instanee, demands it-, three syllables, 

& tnironecrncilli/ its bve. It will 
furl her be o!)s< r\td that ail but one 
(hurriedly) of the (1 wo-slarred) words 
that (iro[) tlie extra liable are in 
tde jiart of llu* lid eonlainin^ w iiat 
arc ealled p.ir.isx nt lu l le compounds, 
i.e. woriib of the type good-htunour- 
edhj. 

The upshot is tliat, anionf^ the 
hundreds of adverbs in ~ediy Unit 
may su<j;i;est lliems<lM's as con¬ 
venient novelties, (1) lliosc lhai 
must sound the c are nnobjeetlon- 
ahle, <'.g. animatedly, ajjenfledly, 
unstintedly ; {-) of those in whiili 

the e can (physically) bo either 
sounded or silent none (with the 
exception of the classes in N’"’ o 
4 below) are tolerafile unless the 
writer is jirepared to have the e 
sounded ; thus the user of com¬ 
posedly, confusedly, di'^pcrsedly, ab- 
sorbedly, & declaredly, will not resent 
their bein" p^iven foui sxllables each, 

& they pass (he test ; but no-one 


will write experienecdly, accomplish- 
edly, boredly, skilledly, or discour- 
agedly, & consent to the ed's being 
a distinct syllable ; they are there¬ 
fore ruled out ; (3) hurriedly sug¬ 
gests that such forms as pahiedly, 
worriedly, variedly, Jrcnziedly, & 
studiedly (from verbs in unaei'cntcd 
-y) aic legitimate ; (t) words in 

unaccented -urc, -our, or -er, seem 
to form passuble adverbs in -edly 
without I lie extra syllable, as mea- 
suredly, injuredly, perjaredhj, labauf- 
cdly, junnjicrediy, biivilderedly, che- 
yuercdly‘, most two-starred words 
in the second jiart of the standard 
list answer to this description ; (5) 
none' Irom x erbs in -'a, or trom those 
in -blc, -clc, tVe., as triedly, satisfcdly^ 
iroubU’dly, jiuzzicdly, are endurable. 

"I’hese eonelusions may be eon- 
lirined by eornyairmg many couples 
of possible words. Take deinentedly 
deransedly, deeradedly tk deprav- 
cdly, dcjeciedhj dcjn'Cssedly, open- 
handedly tt ojioi-nrmfdly, admittedly 
A: orenedhf, dispiritcdlif ik dnwajfedly, 
delightediy K eharmculy, disgustedly 
it displeasedly. 3'he reason why the 
first (if eaeli couple is possible & the 
second (except to novelty-hunters) 
irnpossiblt' is that we instinctively 
shrink from tlie ed sellable (arehaie 
when phonelies allow the e to lie 
silent) except in cstablihiicd words ; 
channedly as a disyllabic is felt to 
tlout analogy, & as a trisyllable is 
a bizarre mixture of the archaic & 
the newfangled. 

educate makesrf/uea?/^e(sec -abui.I). 
education(al)ist. See -ist. 
educe, Kdueiblc i.-^ better than 
cduceable ; see -Alum 2. 

Edy, -ie. See -uv, -ii:, -x'. 
eel-Uke. For the hyphen, sec -iake, 
effect, vb. See Ai'i r.e'r. 
effective, effectual, eflicacious, effi¬ 
cient. The words all mean having 
effect, but with different applica¬ 
tions & certain often disregarded 
shades of meaning. Ejjlcacions 
applies only to things (especially 
now to medicines) used for a pur¬ 
pose, & means sure to hair, or 
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usually having, the desired effect. 
Efficient applies to agents or tiieir 
action regarded as theirs or (witli 
more or less of j^ersonification) to 
instruments &e., & means capable 
of producing the desired effect, not 
incompetent or unequal to a task. 
Effectual ap])lic‘s to aelion apart 
from the agent, cV means not falling 
short of the eomjjlete c-tfect aimed 
at. Effective aj>plies to the thing 
done or to its doer as siieli, & means 
having a high degree of effect. 

An efficacious remedy, (now rare) 
cement : a drug of knoitm efficacy. 

An efficient goteral, cook ; efficient 
ivork, organization ; an efficient 
bicycle ; efficient cause is a special 
use preserving the original etymo¬ 
logical sense ‘ doing the work 
Effectual measures ; an effectual 
stopper on conversation ; effectual 
demand in I’ohtieal ICeonomy Is 
demand that actually causes the 
supply to he brought to market. 

An effective speech, sjieakcr, con¬ 
trast, cross-firc ; effective assistance, 
cooperation. An effective blockade, 
effective capital, effective membership, 
preserve a now less common sens<’ 

^ not merely nominal but carried 
into aelion '. 

effervescence, -cy. I'lie -ce form 
means the act or })roee.ss, or the 
product (bubbles &e.), of efferv'cs- 
cing ; tlie -cy form (now rare) means 
the tendency or capacity to elTcr- 
vesce {has lost its -cy). though in 
this sense too -ec is now more 
frequent. See -ci:, -ev. 

e. g. is short, for cjcemjdi gratia, & 
means only ‘ for instance Non- 
latinists are apt to think that it does 
not matter whether e. g, or i. r. is 

used ; so Mr - took as the theme 

of his address the existence of what he 
called a psychic attribute, e. g., a Irirul 
of memory, in plants. Italics, &, a 
following comma, are unnecessary, 
but not wrong. 

ego(t)ism. The two words are 
modern formations of about the 
same date. Etymologically, there 
is no difference between them to 


affect the sense, but egoism is cor¬ 
rectly & egotism incorrect,ly formed 
—a fact that is now, since both are 
established, of no importance. Egot¬ 
ism is, or was till recently, the more 
pojiiil.ir form, & is (pcrliaps con¬ 
sequently) restricted to the more 
poijular senses—c.vccssive use of / 
in speech or WTiling, & self-impor¬ 
tance or sclf-ccnlredness in char¬ 
acter. Egoism show's signs of ousting 
egotism even in these senses, but is 
also used in metaphysics & ethics 
as a name lor the theory that a 
pirson has no pjoof that anything 
(‘xists outside Ins own mind, & for 
the theory Tnat self-interest is the 
foundation ol morality. llowev'cr 
arbitrary the dilh'rf'ntlalion may be, 
it serves a iiselul jmrpose if it can 
yet be maintained. 

egregious. The etymological sense 
is simply eminent or of exceptional 
degree {e grege, out of the Hock). 
Tiic use ol till' word has bciui riar- 
row(‘d in Jhiglish till it is applied 
only to nouns t xpressing contcinjil, 
& csjx'cially t(» a few' of thc.se, as ass, 
coxcomb, liar, impostor, folly, blunder, 
waste. The e. Jones iVc. is occa¬ 
sionally used in the siuisc that 
notorious ass Jones : A: with neutral 
words like example e. is the natural 
antithesis to shining—a shining 
examjde of fortitude, an e. example 
of ineapaeily. version to the 

original sense, as in the following, 
is men' p<*dantry : There is indeed 
little aforethought in most of our daily 
doings, whether gregarious or egregious. 

eighteenmo. See roiao. 1*1. -os ; 
sec -o(r.)s (>. 

eighth. Spell thus, but pronounce 
atth, not ath. 

eighties, ’ei-. Sec tw'i:ntii'.s. 
eirenicon, ir-j^ Usually spelt cir-, & 
pronounced ire'nikdn. As it is 
chiefly in learned use, it is odd tiiat 
the spelling should be anomalous. 
Irenicum would be tlie latinized & 
normally transliterated form ; ireni- 
con the normally transliterated 
Greek form ; eirenikon the Greek 
written in Englisli letters. All these 
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have been rejected for the now 
established mixture eirenicon, 

either. 1. The pronunciation J-, 
though not more correct, is dis¬ 
placing e- in educated speech, & will 
probably prevail. 

2. The sense each of the two, as in 
the room has a fireplace at e. end, is 
archaic, & should be avoide'd except 
in verse or in special contexts. 

3. The sense any one of a tiumhcr 
(above two), as in c. of the anfllcs of 
a triangle, is loose ; any or any one 
should be preferred. 

4. The use of a jilural verb after e., 
as in ?/ c. of these methods arc success¬ 
ful, is a very coiiinion grammatical 
blunder. 

5. Either . . . or. In this alterna¬ 
tive formula c. is frequently rnis- 
placjcd. The inisplaecnK nt should 
be avoided in careful writing, but is 
often permissible colloquially, 'riiere 
are two correct sulistitutes for You 
are c, jolang or have forgotten ; some 
writers refuse one of tlicse. You c. 
are joking or have forgotten, on the 
ground tliat it hniks pedantic ; but 
there is no such objectH»n to the 
other, E. you arc joking or you have 
forgotten ; in conversation, however, 
the incorrect form is defensible 
because a speaker who originally 
meant (are) forgetting to answer to 
arc joking cannot, vshen he discovers 
that he fircfers /lotr forgotten, go 
back without Ix'ing ilefeeted (as a 
writer can) put things in order. 
See Unkqital voKfcFi:LCO\^ s ; some 
examples follow of the slo\enlinoss 
that should not be allowed to sur¬ 
vive proof-correction. 

. . . unless it secs its way to do 
something effective e. towards keeping 
the peace or limiting the area of 
conflict. 

Their hair is usually rvorn r. plaited 
in knots or is festooned xvilh cocks' 
feathers. 

It is not too much to say that trade 
unions e. should not exist, or that all 
workers should join compulsorily. 

The choice before the nations will be 
e, that of finding a totally different dE? 
i:t5i 


far better method of regulating their 
affairs, or of passing rapidly from 
bad to worse. 

Either . . . or is sometimes not dis¬ 
junctive, but eqmv'alent to both . . . 
and or alike . . . and i The con¬ 
tinuance of atrocities, the sinking of 
the Leinster, the destruction of French 
db Belgian towns cfc villages, are a 
fatal obstacle cither to the grantuai 
of an armistice or to the discussion 
of terms. In such eases, alike (or 
both) . . . and should be preferred, or 
else proper care should be taken with 
cither ; ‘ an obstacle to either grant¬ 
ing an armistice or discussing terms ' 
would do iL. 

eke, adv. .See PniiAVTic uumoi’r. 

eke out. The meaning is to make 
something, by adding to it, go 
further or last longer or do more 
than it would without such addition. 
The proper object is accordingly 
a wonl expressing not the result 
attained, but the original supply. 
You can eke out your income or 
(whence the Si.ipsiiod r.xTKxsioN') 
a scanty subsistence with odd jobs 
or by fishing, but you cannot ckc 
out a living or a miserable existence. 
You can c. o. your fac ts, but not 
your article, with (piolations. You 
c^in e. o, ink with water or words 
with gesturc-s, but not a rabhit- 
liuteli with or out of wire-netting. 
'J'he first quotation In low illustrates 
the right use, & tiic- others tlie 
wrong ones. 

Mr IVcyman first took to writing in 
order to e. o. an insufiicient iruome 
at the Bar. These disconsolat-c young 
widoxvs xvould perforce relapse into 
condiiions of life at once pitiful d* 
sordid, eking out in dismal boarding¬ 
houses or humble lodgings a life which 
may have known comfort., Dr Miiford 
eked out a period of eomjnirative free¬ 
dom from expense by assisting the 
notorious quack. Dr Graham. ''.4 man 
the very thought of xvhnm has ruined 
more men than any other influence 
in the nineteenth century, dr ivho is 
trying to e. o. at last a spoonful of 
atonement for it alt. 
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elaborate, v., makes -rable ; see 
-ABLE 1. 

elaborateness, elaboration. Sec -ion 

& -NESS. 

61an. Sec French words. 

elapse. The noun corresponding 
to the verb e. is not now e., but 
lapse. ‘ Hearing nothing about it 
after the e. of a month Mr Cowen 
wrote to Mr Redford ’ may be the 
words of a writer who knows that c. 
was formerly a noun, but there is 
nothing in the context to call for 
archaism. 

elder, -est. These forms are now 
almost confined to the indication of 
mere seniority among the members 
of a family ; for tins purpose the 
old- forms are not used exeejit when 
the age has other than a eomjiarative 
importance or when comimrison is 
not the obvious point. Thus we say 
1 have an elder (not older) brother in 
the simple sense a brother older than 
myself ; but I have an older brother 
is possible in the sense a brother 
older than the one you know of ; 
& Is there no older son ? means Is 
there none more competent by age 
than this one? My elder (-est) 
cousin would now be usually under¬ 
stood to mean the senior of a family 
of two (more than two) vho are my 
cousins ; & my older cousin would 
be preferred in either of the senses 
my cousin who is older than 1 or 
the senior of my two cousins of dif¬ 
ferent families. Outside this re¬ 
stricted use of family seniority, elder 
& eldest linger in a few contexts, but 
are giving place to older & oldest. 
Thus Who 2 s the eldest man here ?, 
The elder men were less enthusiastic, 
An elder conternjtorary of mine. There 
was more character in the elder man, 
A tradition that has come down from 
elder times. Folder statesman. 

electric(al). See-K (AL), The longer 
form, once much the commoner (the 
OED quotes electrical shock, battery, 
eel, & spark, never now heard), sur¬ 
vives only in the sense of or concerning 
electricity, & is not necessarily pre¬ 
ferred even in that sense except where 


there is danger that electric might mis¬ 
lead ; c.g. had no electrical effect might 
be resorted to as a warning that ‘did 
not alter the state of the atmosphere 
as regards electricity ’ is meant, & 
not ‘ failed to startle ’ ; on the other 
hand the difference betw'ecn the 
‘ <‘lcctric book ’ that gives one shocks 
& the ‘ electrical book ’ that improves 
one's knowledge of science is obvious. 

electrify. For inflexions sec Verbs 

IN -IE tte., 0. 

electrocute, -cution. This Barbar¬ 
ism jars the unhappy latinist’s 
nerves nuieh more cruelly than the 
ojieration denoted jars those of its 
victim. lie first realizes that the 
w'ords must be designed on the 
pattern of execution. It then strikes 
him that the design itself was ill- 
advised, since the ck'sideratum was 
a parallel not to execution (which 
includes elect roeution) but to hang- 
(ing) & behead{ing). lie is next 
liorrified by the dawuiing suspicion 
that the word-maker took -eut- 
(from quatere) instead of the in¬ 
divisible scent- (from srqui) for the 
stem of execution, & derived it from 
excutere. The best that can be made 
of a bad business is to pn lend that 
electrocute comes from electrocutere (to 
strike electrically) & change electrocu¬ 
tion (impossible on that assumption) 
iuXoeleetroeussion. Though the recog¬ 
nized verbs of concussion, discussioii, 
& percussiftn, are concuss, discuss, & 
percuss, conciite & discute are yiossible 
& formerly existent forms of the first 
two,so thutelectrocute &.clectrorussion 
might pass, failing hhighsh jiarallels 
(it is a pity that shock is not avail¬ 
able) for hang & behead. 

electron, ri. -ns ; see -on 2. 

eleemosynary. Seven syllables : tlle- 
m6'zln«rl. 

ELEGANT VARIATION. It is the 
second-rate writers, those intent 
rather on expressing themselves 
prettily than on conveying their 
meaning clearly, & still more those 
whose notions of style are based on 
a few misleading rules of thumb, 
that are chiefly open to the allure- 
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ments of elegant variation. Thack¬ 
eray may be seduced into an occa¬ 
sional lapse {careering during the 
season from one great dinner of twenty 
covers to another of eighteen guests— 
where however the variation in 
words may be defended as setting off 
the sameness of circumstance) ; but 
the real victims, first terrorized by a 
misunderstood taboo, next fascinated 
by a newly discov'cred ingenuity, & 
finally addicted to an incurable vice, 
arc the minor novelists & the re¬ 
porters. There are few literary faults 
so widely prevalent, this book w'ill 
not have been written in vain if the 
present article should heal any suf¬ 
ferer of his inlirmity. 

The fatal influence (see Super¬ 
stitions) is the advice given to 
young writers never to use the same 
word twice in a sentence—or within 
20 lines or other limit. The advice 
has its uses ; it reminds any who 
may be in danger of forgetting it 
that there are such tilings as pro¬ 
nouns, the substitution of which 
relieves monotony ; the reporter 
would have done well to remember 
it who writes : Unfortunatelif Lord 
Dudley has never fully rec(n'ered from 
the malady which necessitated an 
operation in Dublin some four years 
since, during Lord Dudley’s Lord- 
Lieutenancy. It also gives a useful 
warning that a noticeable word used 
once should not be used again in the 
neighbourhood W'ith a different ap¬ 
plication. This point will be found 
fully illustrated in Repetition; but 
it may be shortly set out here, a kind 
providence having sent a neatly 
contrasted pair of quotations :— 
(A) Dr Labbe seriously maintains 
that in the near future opium-smoking 
will be as serious as the absinthe 
scourge in France ; (B) The return 
of the Nationalists to Parliament 
means that they are prepared to treat 
seriously any serious attempt to get 
Home Rule into working order. Here 
A would be mueh improved by 
changing serious to fatal, & B would 
be as much weakened by changing 
serious to real ; the reason is that 


the application of seriously & serious 
is in A different, the two being out 
of all relation to each other, & in B 
similar ; I am serious in calling it 
serious suggests only a vapid play on 
words ; we will be serious if you are 
serious is good sense ; but the rule 
of thumb, as usual, omits all quali¬ 
fications, & would forbid B as well 
as A. Half a dozen examples are 
added of the kind of repetition 
against which warning is needed, to 
bring out the vast difference between 
the cases for which the rule is 
intended &c those to which it is mis¬ 
takenly applied :— Meetings at which 
they passed their time passing resolu¬ 
tions pledging them to resist./A debate 
which took wider ground than that 
actually covered by the actual amend¬ 
ment itself.^ The observations made 
yesterday by the Recorder in charging 
the Grand Jury in the case of the men 
charged with inciting soldiers not to 
do their duiy./}yc much regret to say 
that there were very regrettable inci¬ 
dents at both the mills./The figures 
1 have obtained put a very different 
complejcion on the subject than that 
generally obtaining. drew the 

original of the outer sheet of PuJich 
as we still know it : the original 
intention xvas that there should be a 
fresh illustrated cover every week. 

These, however, are mere pieces of 
gross carelessness, which would be 
disavowed by their authors. Dia¬ 
metrically opposed to them are 
sentences in which the writer, far 
from carelessly repeating a word in 
a different application, has carefully 
not repeated it in a similar applica¬ 
tion ; the effect is to set readers 
wondering wdiat the significance of 
the change is, only to conclude dis¬ 
appointedly that It has none :— The 
Bohemian Diet will be the second 
Parliament to elect women deputieSf 
for Sweden already has several lady 
deputies./There are a not inconsider¬ 
able number of employers who appear 
to hold the same opinion, but certain 
owners— notably those of South Wales 
—hold a contrary view to this./Mr 
John Redmond has just now a patli 
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to tread etxm more thorny than that 
which Mr Asquith has to walk. What 
has Bohemia done that its females 
should be mere women Y Are owners 
subject to influences that do not 
affect employers Y of course they 
might be, & that is just the reason 
why, as no such suggestion is meant, 
the word should not be changed. 
And can Mr Asquith really have 
taught himself to walk without 
treading Y All this is not to say that 
women & employers & tread should 
necessarily be repeatcd^—only that 
satisfactory variation is not to be so 
cheaply secured as by the mechanical 
replacing of a word by a synonym; 
the true corrections arc here simple, 
(1) several alone instead of several 
women (or lady) deputies, (2) some 
alone instead of certain employers (or 
owners), (3) Mr Asquith's instead of 
that which Mr Asquith has to tread 
(or walk) ; but the writers are con- 
tirmed variationists—najl-bilcrs, stiy, 
who no longer have the power to 
abstain from the unseemly trick. 

Before making our attempt (the 
main object of this article) to nau¬ 
seate by accumulation of instances, 
as sweet-shop assistants arc curcal 
of larceny by cloying, let us give 
special warning against two tempta¬ 
tions. The first occurs when there 
are successive jihrases each contain¬ 
ing one constant one variable ; 
the variationist fails to see that the 
varying of the variable is enough, 
& the varjd ng of the constant also 
is a great deal too much ; he may 
contrive to omit his constant if he 
likes, but he must not vary it :— 
There are 4G6 cases ; they consist of 
366 matrimonial suits, 50 Admiralty 
actions, db 44 J^robate cases (strike 
out suits & actions ; but even to 
write cases every time is better tlian 
the variation total number of 
farming properties is 250,000; of 
these only 300 have more than 600 
acres ; 1,600 possess between 300 dk 
600 acres, while 116,600 own less than 
eight acres apiece (if while is changed 
to amd, possess & own, which anyhow 
require not properties but proprietors. 


can be dropped ; or has)€ can be 
repeated). a higher rate or lower 
figure, according to the special cir¬ 
cumstances of the district (omit rate),/ 
It was Tower''8 third victory, db Bux¬ 
ton's second win (drop either victory 
or ’icin). 

The second temptation is to regard 
that & which as two words that are 
simply equivalent & (the variationist 
would say d; which) exist only to 
relieve each other when either is 
tired. This equivalence is a delu¬ 
sion, but one that need not be dis¬ 
cussed here, & the point to be 
observed in the following quotations 
is that, even if the words meant 
exactly the same, it would be better 
to keep the first selected on duty 
than to change guard i—IIe provides 
a philosophy which disparages the 
intellect d' that forms a handy back¬ 
ground for all kinds of irrational 
beliefs (omit that). A scheme for 
unification that is dt'finite dc which 
will sen'e as a firm basis for future 
reform (omit which)./ A jtridc that at 
times seemed liLe a petty punctilio, a 
self-disc ip line which seemed at times 
almost inhuman in its severity {repvat 
that). 

And now the reader may at length 
be turned loose among dainties of 
every kind ; his gorge will surely 
rise before the feast is finished. In 
every case the fish copied on its bark 
the pattern on which it lay, though 
not with equal success in every ni¬ 
si ance./y'/^cre arc four cases in which 
old screen-work is still to be found in 
Middlesex churches, d: not one of 
these instances is so much as named./ 
In 32 cases there are Liberal candi¬ 
dates in the field, dc in all instances 
so-called Socialists supply the third 
candidate./Dr Tulloch was for a time 
Dr Boyd’s assistant, dc knew the 
popular preacher very intimately, <fc 
the picture he gives of the genial 
essayist is a very engaging one./ 
Barely does the * Little Summer ’ linger 
until November, but at times its stay 
has been prolonged until quite late 
in the year’s penultimate month./ 
Several who have never given fanned 
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adherence to the Unionist Party, 
although their votes have frequently 
been given to that section./TAe ad¬ 
dressee of many epistles in the volumes 
of ‘ Letters of Charles Dickens ’./ 

gehman kmpeikjr’s visit 

TO AUSTRIAN MONAHCU./The 
export trade of the U.S. zvUh the 
Philippines has increased by nearly 
50%, rvhilc that of the U,K. has de¬ 
creased by one-half ./Curiously enough^ 
women playetl the male parts, whilst 
men were entrusted with the female 
characters.//'wMee is now going 
through a similar experience with 
regard to Morocco to that which Eng¬ 
land had to undergo with reference* to 
Egypt./There was once a famous states¬ 
man of whom his great rival said that he 
was inebriated xvith the exuberance of 
his (non verbosity ; Raskin was never 
thus intoxicated./// there is no mate¬ 
rial cause of (piarrcl between Russia d* 
Germany, still less is there any material 
ground for quarrel between Britain ch 
Germany. /While I feel quite (fjii,d to 
the role of friendly d* considerate em¬ 
ployer., 1 do not feel adequate to the 
part of a special Pravidenre. / Jf I have 
a complaint to proffer against Mr Red- 
ford, it certainly is, except perhaps in 
the case of ‘ Monna Vanna \ not in 
the matter of the plays to which he 
has refused a lice nee, but m regard to 
a few of the plays which he sanctioned. / 
Were I an artist, / could pamt the 
Golf Links at Gaya d* call it ‘ J 
Yorkshire Moor ’ ; I could depict a 
water-way in Eastern Bengal d; €<dl 
it ‘ The Bure near Wro.rham ’ ; I 
could portray a piece of the Punjab 
de call it ‘ A Stretch of Essex ’. 
In the Punjab, in Calcutta, d' in the 
Hills theformxT school predominates ; 
in the rest of India the latter school 
prevails./tPe herve a section xuhich 
cries out at all times that Germany is 
the enemy, d* xve have another section 
which insists that Russia is the peril./ 
Not only should an agreement be come 
to, but it has always been certain that 
it will be arrived nt./Just as nothing 
in sacred to the sapper, so nought is 
tomantic to the scientific explorer./ 
They spend a few weeks longer in 


their winter home than in their 
summer hubitat.//^ is interesting d 
sali.sfactory that a Wykehamist & an 
Oxonian should be succeeded by an 
Oxonian & Wykehamist. It will 
also be interesting & satisfactory to 
anyone who has lasted out to this 
point to observe that this skilled 
performer, who has brought off a 
double variation (reversing the order 
of the titles, stripping the second 
Wykehamist of his article), has been 
trapped into implying by tlie latter 
change that the successor is one man 
& the precleeessor(s) two. 

elegiacs, elegy. See Ti:cnNicAL, 

Xr.RMS. 

elemental, elementary. Tlie two 
words arc now pretty clearly diftei- 
entiated, the referenc*c of -al being 
to ‘ the elements ’ eitlier in the old 
sense of earth, water, air, & fire, or 
as representing the great forces of 
nature conceived as their mani¬ 
festations (or metaiihorieally the 
Imman instincts comparable in 
power to those forces) ; &. that of 
-ary being to elements in the more 
general sense of simplest component 
parts or rudiments. Elemental fire, 
strife, spirits, passion, power : ele¬ 
mentary substances, constituents, facts, 
bool, s, know ledge, .schools. The -al form 
IS often wrongly chosen b}' those who 
have not observedthe differentiation, 
♦S: think that an occasional out-of- 
the-way word lends distinction to 
their style; so: The evergrowing power 
of the State, the constant extension of its 
(Utilities, threaten the most elemental 
liberties of the individual./Responsible 
government in Canada was still in its 
tuo.st elemental stage. 

elevator, by the side of the estab¬ 
lished English lift, is a eiimbrous & 
needless Americanism : it sliould at 
least be restricted to its hardly 
avoidable commercial sense of grain- 
hoist. See SuPF.HFLUors words. 

elfish. See elvish. 

eliminate, -ation. 1. The essential 
meaning (etymologically ‘ turn out 
of doors ’) is the expulsion, putting 
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away, getting rid, or ignoring, of 
elements that for some reason arc 
not wanted ; the verb does not 
mean to extract or isolate for special 
consideration or treatment the ele¬ 
ments that are wanted, as in lie 
would e. the main fact from all con¬ 
fusing circumstantials, & in hypo¬ 
theses of the utmost value in the elimi¬ 
nation of truth. Sec 1 ’opui.arized 

TECIlNlCAiariKS. 

2. The verb makes climinable (sec 
-ABLE 1). 

Ellipsis, l. Be & have. 2. Second 
part of compound verb. 3. Wilh 
change of voice. 4. That (conj.). 
5. After than. 6. Willi inversion. 
7. That (rel. pron.). That the reader 
may at once realize the scope of the 
inquiry, a few ellipses of miscella¬ 
neous types are lirst exhibited :— 
The ringleader was hanged d' his 
followe rs A im priso n ed. 'The il con - 
sequences of caress of these barrages 
is much greater than /\ alcohol. Mr 
Balfour blurted out that his ozvn view 
was/\the House of Lords was not 
strong enough./So State ever has/\ 
or can adopt the non-ethical idea of 
property./The House of Lords would 
have really revised the Hill, as no 
doubt it could beA'ii-'ith advantage./ 
Not only may such a loir hair 
deepened ct cocalted, d- ^ may SfflUl 
deepen cf exalt, the life of any man, 
but . . . 

When a passage would, if fully set 
out, contain two compound mem¬ 
bers corresponding to each other, 
how far may the whole be shortened 
by omitting in one of these members 
understanding in grammatical 
phrase) a yiart that is cither ex¬ 
pressed in the other or easily infer¬ 
able from what is there expressed ? 
Possible varieties are so many that 
it will be better not to hazard a 
general rule, but to say that the 
expressed can generally, & the in¬ 
ferable can in specially favourable 
circumstances, be ' understood ’, 
then proceed to some types in which 
mistakes are common. 

1. Ellipsis of parts of be & have. 


Not only the expressed part can Ije 
understood, but also the corre¬ 
sponding part with change of num¬ 
ber or person :—The ringleader was 
hanged d- his followers imprisoned ; 
lie is dead, d I alive ; The years lujve 
passed d> the appointed time come. 
These are permissible ; not all that 
is law'ful, howc'ver, is expedient, d 
the licence is not to be recommended 
outside sentenees of this simple pat¬ 
tern ; with the intervening clause 
in the following quotation it is 
clearly ill-advised : A number of 
stumbling-blocks have been removed, 
d' the road along which the measure 
will have to trairl straightened out ; 
it should be observed that it is the 
distance of straigldcncd from have 
been, & not the change of number 
in the verbs, that demands the in¬ 
sertion of has been. 

2. Ellipsis of second part of com- 
jiound verb. Only the expressed 
jiart can be understood ; No State 
can or will adojd would be regular, 
but No State has or can adopt is 
(however common) an elementary 
iilunder. The understanding of an 
infinitive with to out of one without 
to (A standard of public opinion which 
ought d we belicir will strengthen 
the .sense of parental responsibility) is 
eijually common equally wrong ; 
insert after ought either to strengthen 
or to. 

3. Ellipsis with change of voice. 
Even if the form required is identical 
with that elsewhcie expressed, it 
cannot be understood if the voice is 
different ; to omit reidsed is out of 
the question in Though we do not 
believe that the House of Lords tvould 
have really reinsed the Bill, as no 
doubt it could be/\ with advantage. 
Still less can the passiv'e managed be 
supplied from the active manage in 
iVir Dennett foresees a bright future 
for Benin if our officials will manage 
matters conformably with its ‘ cus¬ 
toms \ as they ought to have been/\- 
And with these may be classed the 
leaving us to get to be out of the 
preceding to in Ij the two lines are to 
cross, the rate of loss f\reduced to zero, 
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& a definite increase in the world's 
shipping to be brought about . . . 

4. Omission of that (conjunction). 
Though this is strictly speaking not 
an ellipsis, but rather an exercise of 
the ancient right to abstain from 
subordinating a substantival clause 
(And I scyde his opiuioun xvas good — 
(haucer), it may conveniently be 
mentioned here. Three examples 
will sulliee to show the unpleasant- 
m‘ss of ill-advised omission, & to 
suggest some cautions:— Sir ,— 1 am 
abashed to see Am my notice of Mr 
Bradley BirVs " ‘ Sylhet ’ Thackeray" 
AI have credited the elder IT. J/. 
Thackeray with sixteen children./ 
Mr Balfour blurted out that his own 
vine teas A the House of Lords was 
not strong enough. I assert Athe feel- 
mg in Canada today is such against 
annexation that . . . The first illus¬ 
trates the principle that if there is 
the least room for doubt where 
the that would come, it should be 
expressed not understood. The 
second leads us to the rule that when 
the contents of a clause are attached 
by part of be to such words as 
opinion, decision, vine, or declaration 
(a very common type), that must be 
inserted ; it at the same time illus¬ 
trates the motive that most fre- 
(luently causes wrong omissions— 
the sensible reluctance to make one 
t/m/-elause depend on another— ; 
but this is always avoidable by 
other, though often less simple, 
means. The third involves a matter 
of idiom, & reminds us that while 
some verbs of saying & thinking can 
take or drop that indifl'erently, many 
haveast rong jirefereneefor one orthe 
other use (see that conj.) ; assert is 
amongthoset hat habit uallytake//iu/. 

5. Ellipsis after than is extremely 
common, & so various in detail as 
to make the laying down of any 
general rule impossible. The eom- 
jiarativc claims of brevity on the t>ne 
hand, & on the other of the comfort 
that springs from feeling that all is 
shipshape, must in each case be 
weighed with judgement. It will be 
best to put together a few' examples. 


ranging from the more to the less 
obvious, in which doubts whether 
all is right with the sentence obtrude 
themselves. The evil consequences of 
excess of these beverages is much 
greater than A alcohol ; i.e., than the 
evil consequences of excess of alcohol 
are great ; sliall we (a) omit arc 
great ? yes, everyone does it ; (b) 
omit the evil consequences of excess 
of‘i no, no-one could do it but one 
w’ho could also write, like this author, 

I conseipienccs is ; (c) retain all this ? 

] no—w'aste of Avords ; (d) sliortcn to 
those of excess of ? yes, unless the 
knot is cut by wniing than with 
alcohol. This was due to the feeling 
that the Bill went further than public 
opinion warranted or icas justified ; 
i.e., than what opinion warranted 
or w’hat was justified ; either what 
could be omiH(‘d if its clause stood 
alone ; but since the two whats are 
in different eases, one being subject 
the other object, there is felt to 
be a grammatical blunder lurking 
under cover of than./ That export 
trade is advancing with greater rapid¬ 
ity than our trade has nrr increased ; 
i.e., than any rapidity with which 
ours has increased ; shorten to than 
our trade has ever increased with ; or, 
better, substitute more rapidly for 
with greater rapidity./The proceedings 
xi'cre more humiliating to ourselves 
than I can rceolleet in the course of 
my political experience ; i.e., than 

I can recollect any proceedings being 
humiliating ; shorten to any that I 
can recollect./The interpretations are 
more uniformly admirable than could, 
perhaps, have been produced by any 
other jicrson ; i.e., than any would 
have been admirable that . . . ; 
shorten to than what could, though 
the misplacing of perhaps, which 
belongs to the main sentence, will 
cry all the louder for correction. 

6. Ellifisis complicated by inver¬ 
sion. In questions, & in sentences 
beginning with nor iS: certain other 
words, inversion is normal, the sub¬ 
ject standing after the verb or its 
auxiliary instead of before it (Neivr 
heard 1 or Mever did 1 hear, not 
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Nci^cr 1 heard), AVhen a sentence or 
clause thus inverted has to be en¬ 
larged by a parallel member of the 
kind in which ellipsis would natur¬ 
ally be resorted to, dilTieulties arise. 
117*?/ is a man in civil life pcrpetualhj 
slandering d' haelchiting his fcllcKV 
771 en, d' is unable in sec good even in 
his friends ? The repetition of is 
without that of ivhij «fc the subjeel 
is impossible ; in tins particular 
sentence the removal of the sei'ond 
is solv'cs the problem as well as tlie 
rc-insertiou of (at the least) ivhy is 
such a man ; but often full rejieti- 
tion is the only course possible./ 
only may such a love have deep¬ 
ened d' cocaHcd, (b may still deepen <b 
exalt, the life of any man of n)iy age, 
hut . . . The inversion has to be 
carried on ; that is, not 07ily, Se the 
subject jilaeed after 7nay. must be 
rejicated if r/tay is refloated ; may 
being here indisfiensable. nothing 
leiss will do than 7wt only (witli cnid 
omitted) may it still deepen. 

7. For ellipsis of that (rel. pron.), 

& of prepositions governing that{Tc\. 
pron.), see that ki.l. ruox. 

elongate. See -atabli.. 
else. The adverb c. has come so 
near to being eonijiounded with cer¬ 
tain indefinite pronouns & words of 
similar character (anyhoely, everyone, 
little, alt, &c.) that scfiaration is 
habitually avoided, A: e.g. Nobody i 
is ignorant of it e. is unidiomatic ; j 
correspondingly, the usual posses- j 
sivc form is not everyone's &c. e., j 
which IS felt to be peclantie though j 
correct, but everyone else's. With ! 
interrogative jironouns the process 
has not gone so far ; though What 
e. did he say ? is the normal form. 
What did he say e. ? (with \\ hich 
compare the very unusual Nothing 
was said c.) is unobjetdionablc ; 
correspondingly, who clse\s may be 
used collofiuially, but whose else (ef. 
anybody's c.) has maintained its 
ground ; & of the forms Who else's 
should it be ?, Whose e. should it be ?, 
Whose should it be e. ?, the last is 
perhaps the best. 


elucidate makes -dafjle ; see -able 1 , 
elusive, eluso^. That is elusive 
which we fail, in spite of efforts, to 
grasp physically or mentally ; the 
el/isive ball, half-back, submarine ; 
elusive rhythm, perfume, fame ; an 
elusive image, echo, pleasure. That 
is elusory which turns out when at¬ 
tained to be unsatisfying, or which 
is designed to pass as of more solid 
or permanent value than it is; ehisonj 
fulftbnejil, .success, victory, jyosscssion, 
promises. 

The elusive mo(‘ks its fiursuer, the 
elusory its possessor ; elusive is syno¬ 
nymous with illusive, elusory with 
iilusive. 

elvish, elfish. ‘ Tlie older form 
e/i’i.s7i is still the more usual OICI). 
Sec -VE(r>). 

Elysium. PI . -ms ; see -t'-m. 
emaciation. Pronoimee -asl- ; see 

-CIATION. 

emancipate malu's -jxible : see 

-ABLE 1. 

EM- & IM-, EN- & IN-, d’he words in 
which Iiesitation lietwcen e- & i- is 
fiossible are given in th<‘ form recom¬ 
mended ; readers who wish for more 
liian an unsiipfiorted recommenda¬ 
tion \m11 find notes below. 

embed, einpanel, encage, encase, cn- 
close Ate., eneru.si*, encrustment, en¬ 
dorse*, c7idorse7nenl, endue, ciifold, 
engraft, enmesh, ensure (in general 
sens(‘s), entrench, entrust, entwme, 
entwist, enwrap ; incrustation, in¬ 
dorsation, ingrain, ingrained, inquire, 
inquiry, insure (m hiiancial sense), 
insurance, inure, inweave. See im-. 

♦but ef. incrustation, indorsation. 
Tenacious clinging to the right of 
private judgement is an English 
trait that a mere grammarian may 
not presume to deprecate, & such 
statements as the OKD’s The half- 
latmized enquire still subsists beside 
inquire will no doubt long remain 
true. Spelling, however, is not one 
of the domains in which private 
judgement shows to most advantage, 
& the general acceptanee of the 
above forms on the authority of the 
OED (from which the remarks in 
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inverted commas below are taken, 
& which recognizes as the criterion 
not Jiny pedantic canon, but the 
usage of most writers) would be a 
sensible & democratic concession to 
uniformity. 

embed : ‘ c. is now llu* more com¬ 
mon form 

cvipatiel : the OKU gives e. pre¬ 
cedence. 

encaffe : ‘ i., Ilie ohs. var. of e.\ 
encase ; ‘ i., var. ol c.\ 
enclose : “ The yjrej)ond(‘rance of 

usage (in England at h'ast), as well 
as etymological propriety,is infavour i 
of c.\ 

encrust : ‘ The dictionaries mostly | 
favour i., but c. appears to be the ' 
more freijuent in actual use I 

endoTse : ‘ E. is more fretpient in i 

commercial c't general literary use, j 
but i. js more usual in law books ’ ; j 
eonfornuty on the part of the lawyers | 
would be a graceful proceeding. | 

endue : ‘ d'lie form e. is now the : 

more common in all the living | 
senses j 

enfold : * <,, obs. var. of c.\ i 

enpraft : ‘ i., obs. var. of c.\ 
cfunesh : iuittv'sh etntnesh arc less 
used than enruedi. 

ensure ; * Jn gcneiai usage* /. is now ■ 
limited to the iinaiu lal sense, in 
which the form c. is wholly obs.'. 

entrench ; ‘ The form /. is that 

favoured by modern diet lonaiies, ; 
but in recent use c. seems to be more ; 
frequent ’. 

entrnst : ‘ The form i., though pre- ' 
ferred in many recent dictionaries, 

IS now rare in actual use \ 
entwine, cnticist, emvrap : ‘ var. 
of 

incrustation, indors<ilion : The /- of 
these (ef. endorse, encrust) is due to 
the preference for eoiiqiletely latin- 
i/.ing words with a eonspicuouslv 
Latin ending. 1 

hu>rain{ed) : ‘In the participial i 
adjective used attnbutively, though 
not in the verb, the form with in- is 
more common than that with en- ’ ; 
the adjective being perhaps a him- j 
dred times as common as the verb, | 
& being often so accented (on the ! 


first) that there can be no doubt 
about its beginning with i & not e, 
the rare verb will surely conform 
before long. 

inquire, inquiry : The OED gives 
i. the precedence, but says ‘ The 
half-latirnzed ed (the uiilatinized 
form being erujuere) ‘ still subsists 
beside id. 

insure : See ensure above. 
inure : - E., an earlier form of t., 
by which it is now superseded except 
in the h'gal sense ’ ; see inure. 

imeeave : The OED gives pre¬ 
cedence to i. 

embarkation. The OED gives this 
as the standard form ; &, where all 
three forms arc justifiable— embarca- 
tion as tile French original, imbarca- 
tion as properly latinized. & em- 
barlxatiou as agreeing with embark — 
il is well to accept tiie OED ruling. 

embargo. PI. -os ; see -o(e)s 6. 
embarrassedly. A bad form ; see 

embed, im-. See km- im-. 
emblem. For synonymy see sign. 
embody. For inllcxioiis se^e Verbs 

IN -IE S:c., 0. 

embonpoint. See French words. 
embrasure. Pronuneiation : OED 
ernbra'ziiyrr ; Nav. & Mil., also 
tnibrazhoor'. 

embryo. 1*1. -os ; sec -o(k)s 4. 
emend(ation). Tiie words are now 
eonfined strictly to the conjectural 
correction of errors m MS. or printed 
matter, or to changes deliberately 
compared to this by metaplior ; 
they are not used, like arnend(nnut), 
ol improvement or correction in 
general. 

Emerald Isle. See Sobriquets. 
emergence, emergency. The two 
arc now completely differentiated, 
-ce meaning emerging or coming into 
notice, & ~ey meaning a juncture 
that has arisen, esi), one that calls 
for prompt measures, & also (more 
recently) the presence of such a 
juncture {in case of -cy). Sec -ce, 

-CY. 

6meute. Sec French words. 
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emmesh. Sec km- & im-. 

emolument. Sec Formal words. 

emotion. The tendency to restrict 
the word to the display of feeling as 
opposed to the feeling itself, or at 
least to manifested as opposed to 
unmanifested feeling, is illustrated 
in The total absence of e., combined 
with an intensity of feeling d> sim¬ 
plicity, left an iftipression upon all 
attendants. The restnetion is un¬ 
warranted ; e. includes ‘ a mental 
feeling ” or “ affection (e.g. of 
pleasure or pain, desire or aversion, 
surprise, hope or fear, ’—OKI). 

emotive, by the side of emotional, 
which means of the emotions as well 
as given to emotion, is a Supku- 
FLUOUS WORD. 

empanel, impanel. See i:m- & im-. 
Either makes -lied S:c. ; see -li.-, -l-. 

Empire City. See Soniayri:Ts. 

employee, employe. The ease for 
the English form is stronger than 
with most such pairs. One of them 
is needed, not for literary but for 
purely business purposes ; Sc a good 
plain word with no questions of 
spelling & pronunciation accents 
& italics & genders about it is there¬ 
fore best. Moreover the ~ee ter¬ 
mination is becoming more & more 
a living sulhx in English. Tlie OEI) 
twenty-seven years ago labelled 
employee ‘ rare exc. U.S.’ ; but it is 
high time it was naturalized. The 
native words men, hands, workmen, 
staff, &c., are still, however, prefer¬ 
able where they give the meaning 
equally well. 

emporium. For this as a synonym 
for shop, sec Pumpositii:s. FI. -ms, 
-a ; see -um. 

empressement. See Fuknch words. 

empty, vb. For inllexions see 

VkRBS in -IK &c., 0. 

emulate makes -table ; see -able 1. 

-EN ADJECTIVES. The only adjec¬ 
tives of this type still in ordinary 
natural use with the .sense made of 
80-&-S0 are earthen, flaxen, hempen, 
wheaten, wooden. Sc woollen ; we 
actually prefer earthen vessels, flaxen 


thread, hempen rope, wheaten bread, 
wooden ships, & woollen socks, to 
earth vessels, flax thread, hemp rope, 
wheat bread, wood ships, & wool 
,soeks. Sev'eral others {brazen, golden, 
leaden, leathern, oaken, oaten, silken, 
waxen) can still be used in the 
original sense (made of brass &e.) 
wath a touch of archaism or for 
poetic effect, but not in ev'eryday 
contexts : — the brazen hinges of Hell- 
gate, but brass hijiges do not rust : 
a golden croivn in liynms & fairy- 
slories, but a gold crown in an 
inventory of regalia ; a lead pipe, 
but leaden limbs; a leathern jerkin, 
but a leather portmanteau ; silken 
hose, but silk pyjamas ; an oaken 
staff, but an oak umbrella-stand ; an 
oaten ]dj)e, but oat bread; the 
comb's ivaxen trellis, but ivax candles. 
Their chief use, however, is in 
secondary & metaphorical senses — 
brazen intpndenee, golden prospects, 
leathern lungs, silken case, ivaxen 
skin, & the like. When well-meaning 
fiersons, thinking to do the language 
a service by restoring good old words 
to their rights, thrust them upon us 
in their literal scmsc where they are 
out of kecqiing, such patrons merely 
draw attention to their clients’ ap¬ 
parent de(*repitilde—apparent only, 
for the words are hah* & hearty, & 
will last long enough if only they are 
allowed to confine themselves to the 
jobs that th<‘y liave chosen. 

There are other words of the same 
formation (ashen, bricken, cedarn, 
silvern. See.) that are solely archaic 
(or pseudo-archaic) Sc ornamental. 
The exeejitional olukn will be found 
in its place. 

en- S: in-. See r:M- Sc im-. 
encage, Incage. See km- & im-. 
encase, incase. Sec km- & im-. 
enclitic. See Technical tkrms. 
enclose, inclose. See km- & im-. 
encomium. FI. -ms, -a ; see -um. 
encrust, incrustation. See km- & im-. 
endeavour. .1 .somewhat ponderous 
jibe has been endeavoured to be levelled 
at the First Lord of the Admiralty be¬ 
cause he , For this use of endeavour. 
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with which somewhat is in perfect 
h.armony, see Double passives. See 
also Formal words. 

endemic, epidemic. An endemic 
disease is one habitually prevalent 
in a particular place ; an epidemic 
disease is one tliat br(*aks out in a 
j)lace & lasts for a time only. 

endorse, indorsation. See em- & 
1M-. The use of endorse in adver¬ 
tisements (Padcrcrvsh'i endorses the 
pianola) is an example of unsus- 
tained metaphor (Mr/rAPiioii 2 A) 
worth mention because advertise¬ 
ments play a considerable part in 
forming the language of those who 
read little else. You can endorse, 
literally, a cheque or other jiaper, 
Ar, metaphorieally, a claim or argu¬ 
ment ; but to talk of endorsing 
material things other than papers is 
a solecism. 

endue, indue. See i:m- im-. 

endways, -wise. See -w ays, -wise. 

enema. ‘ The normal pronuncia¬ 
tion IS e'nima but the incorrect form 
[ine'ma] is in very general use ’— 
OED. See False qi antity. 

enervate. See -atable. 

enfold, Infold. See i:m- Sc im-. 

enforce. 'Fhey were prepared to take 
action with a virw to enforcing this 
country into a premature dc van- 
(juished peace. This use of e. for 
force or compel or drive, with a person 
or agent as object, though common 
two or three centuries ago, is ob¬ 
solete ; today we force a jierson into 
peace, or enforce peace. See Novel- 
T\'-n uNTiN c. , ObJLCT- sn uffleng. 

enforceable. Sos])elt; see Mute e. 

enfranchise, not -izc ; see -ise)(-ize. 

England, English(man). I'he in¬ 
correct use of these words as equi¬ 
valents of (ireat Britain, Vnited 
Kingdom, British Empire, British, 
Briton, is often resented by the 
Scotch, Irish, & Welsh ; tlieir sus¬ 
ceptibilities are natural, but arc not 
necessarily always to be deferred to. 
It must be remembered that no 
Englishman, & perhaps no Scot 
even, calls himself a Briton without 


a sneaking sense of the ludicrous. 
How should an Englishman utter the 
words Great Britain with the glow of 
emotion that for him goes with 
England ? he talks the English lan¬ 
guage ; he has been taught English 
history as one tale from Alfred to 
George V ; he has known in his 
youth how many Frenchmen are a 
match for one Englishman ; he has 
heard of the word of an Englishman 
Sc of English fair play, scorns certain 
things as unEnglish, Sc aspires to be 
an English gentleman ; he knows 
that England exjiects every man to 
do his duty, & that to the foreigner 
his nation is the Anglais Sc Englander 
Sc Inglesi ; in the word England, 
not in Britain, all these things are 
implicit. The case is not so strong 
against British, since we can speak 
of the British Empire, the British 
army or navy or constitution, & 
British trade, without feeling the 
word inadequate ; yet even it is 
unlit for many contexts ; who 
speaks of a British gentleman, 
British home life, British tailoring, 
or British wTiters, or condemns with 
an * unBritish ’ ? on the other hand 
the British matron, the British 
parent. Sc the British public, have 
an unenviable notoriety. The at¬ 
tempt to forbid thirty millions of 
people the use of the only names 
that for them are in tune with 
yiatriotic emotion, or to compel them 
to stop & think v^hcthe^ they mean 
their country in a narrower or a wider 
sense each time they name it, is 
doomed to failure. The most that 
can be expected is that the provoca¬ 
tive words should be abstained from 
on the more provocative occasions, 
«S: that when Scots & others are 
likely to be wdthin earshot Britain Sc 
British should be inserted as tokens, 
but no more, of what is really meant. 

engUsh, vb. Sec Revivals, Saxon- 

ISM. 

engraft. In-. See em- & im-. 

enhance. Spain felt that the war 
could not touch her, but that, on the 
contrary, while the rest of Europe was 
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engaged in mutual destruction, she 
would be materially enhanced. A 
dangerous word for tlie unwary. 
Her material 'prosperity may be 
enhanced, but she cannot be enhanced 
even in material prosperity, though 
a book may be enhanced in value as 
well as have its value enhanced. K. 
(& be enhanced) wjLli a personal 
object (or subject) has long been 
obsolete. See (JAsr-iiiON imoM. 

enjambment. SccTEcuxicAnTKiiMs. 
enjoin. The construction with a 
personal object & an inhnitive {The 
advocates of compulsory service e. ns 
to add a great army for home defence 
to .. .) is not rccomnK'nded. 'I'hc 
OED quotes Steele, They in joined 
me to bring them something from 
London, & Fronde, The Pope advised 
<t' even enjoined him to return to his 
duties ; but the archaic sound of the 
first will be admitted, & in the other 
*■ advised ' takes must of the re¬ 
sponsibility. The ordinary mod(“rn 
u.se is e. caution &e. upon one, not c. 
one to do or be. 

en masse. Sec Fnr.Ncn woiins. 
enmesh. See i:m- & im-, 
ennui. ITonounce oiiwc' ; sec 
Fiiencii WOIUJS. 
ennuied, ennui’d. See -ed &’d. 
enormous, enormity. Tlie two 
words ha^■e drifted so far apart that 
the use of either in connexion with 
the limited sense of the other is 
unadvisable. Enormous sin & The 
impression of enormity produced by 
the building are both etymologieally 
possible expressions ; but to use the 
first lays one open to suspicion of 
pedantry, & to use the scc'ond to 
suspicion of ignorance. 

enough & suflicient(ly). 1. In the 
noun use (==-adequate amount), the 
preference of s. to c. {have you had 
s. s. remains to fill another) may 
almost be dismissed as a (;enteei.- 
ISM ; besides being shorter, c. lias 
the grammatical advantage of being 
a real noun. 

2. In the adjective use {is there e., 
or s., butter'/) s. has the advantage 
of being a true adjective, while e. is 


only a quasi-adjective ; for e. aw- 
dence is an abbreviation (as with 
a hundred men, much difficulty. See.) 
for e. of evidence ; the consequence 
is that a s. supply is possible, & an 
e. supply IS not. In spite of the 
fact, howx'vaT, that s. is always & e. 
only sometimes available, e. is to 
be jircferred as the more natural 
& v'lgorous wmrd when*ver mere 
amount can be regarded as the only 
question : is there e. butter, or butter 
for the iveek / ; he has eourage e, 
for anything. Hut where considera¬ 
tions of quality or kind are essential, 
s. is better ; eonijiarc for want of 
s. investigation with there has been 
investigation e. ; the lirst implies 
that It has not been thorough or 
skilful, the seiiond that the time 
given to it has been exei^ssive. 

3. In the adverbial use, neither 
wxird suffers from a grammatical 
handicap, e. being as true an adverb 
as sufficiently, t’hoiee is dictated 
(often without the ehooser’s know¬ 
ledge) in ])art by the feeling that 
a plain iiomely word, or a formal 
fiolysyllable, is ujiprojiriate {he does 
not idle e. ; he does not indulge s. in 
recreation), & in part by the limita¬ 
tion of e. jiointed out above to mere 
amount or degree {the meat is not 
boiled c. : he does not s. realize the 
conse<iiiences) ; often, however, e. is 
so undeniably mor(‘ vigorous that 
it is worth W'inle to helj) it out with 
clearly, fully, far, deeply, A:e., rather 
than aec-ept the single word s. ; 
comjmre he has proved his point 
clearly e. with he has s. proved his 
point. 

en passant. vSee Far.Ncn words. 
enquire, enquiry. In-. Sec em- Sl 

1M-. 

en rfegle. See French words. 
enrol(l). Spell enrol, but -Uing 
&c. ; see -LL-, - 1 .-, 
en route, ensemble. See French 

WORDS. 

ensure, insure, assure. For e. & 
see EM- & IM- ; lor c. Sc a., see 
ASSURE 2. 

entail. In spite of the increasing 
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entwist 


tendency to differentiate (sec Noun 
& VKKIJ ACCENT) thc Tioun kecps the 
accent on thc last syllabic, 

entente. See French words. 

enteric (fever). Newspaper readers 
wlio have noticed thc disappearance 
of typhoid & thc increase of e. may 
be glad to learn the relation between 
them. ‘ Typhoid fever : a specific 
eruptive lever (formerly sufiposed to 
be a variety of typhus), character¬ 
ized by intestinal iiillainmation & 
ulceration : more distinctive! 3 % & 
now more usually*, called enteric 
fever OED. 

enterprise, not -ize ; see -lsk)(-ize. 

entertain. A guest is entertained 
ai a meal, not to it. The OED 
quotes for the right form, & giv^cs no 
example of the other ; that, how¬ 
ever, IS because letter E W'as pub¬ 
lished in the J9th eentur}' ; since 
then f. to has bec*ome sU>ck re¬ 
porters’ English ; Dr Page was 
entertained to a banquet, Mr Lloyd 
George to a siqipiT, ^ the members 
of the French Free Trade League to 
luncheon A to dinner. The question 
is whether tlie complaint can be con¬ 
fined, like phossy jaw & such things, 
to thc trade; that thc rcfwrtcrs them¬ 
selves are beyond cure is plain when 
one of them states that 7'he Chair¬ 
man suggested tiiat thc mLssing M.P. 
had been trapped by sujfragisiSy d- 
fallowed this up bif entertaining the 
waiting audience to a song. 

enthral(l). Spell enthrall ; see 

-LL-, -I.-. 

enthuse. See Back-formation. 

entire. There is 7tot a single county 
in the e. of Ireland in which. . . This, 
which sounds like a foolish n)od<*rn 
use comparable with that of various, 
is in fact an old one, iK'comc ‘ some¬ 
what rare ’ (OED). It may as well 
become rarer, for all that. 

entitled means having a right (to 
do something) or a just claim (to 
some advantage) ; it docs not mean 
bound (to do) or liable (to a penalty) ; 
but it is now being badly misused :— 
Cl^rmany has sneered bitterly^ is 


suffering bitterly, db Germany is 
entitled to suffer for what she has 
done./If these people choose to come 
here [into court] & will not learn our 
heathen language, but prefer thdr 
gibberish or jargon, I consider they 
are entitled to pay for it. 

entity. The word is one of those 
regarded by plain people, whether 
readers or writers, with some alarm 
& distrust as smacking of philosophy. 
Its meaning, however, is neither 
more nor less recondite than that 
of the corresponding native w'ord, 
wdiieh no one shies at ; e. is being, 
& an c. is a being. Tlie first or 
abstract seiLse is eomparativelv' rare ; 
c. is better than iionentity means the 
same as it is better to be than not to be. 
In the second or concrete sense, an e. 
differs only so far from a being that 
tile latter as used by others tlian 
philosophers ha.s come to exclude, 
wlulc c. includes, any non-sentient 
or impersonal but actually existing 
thing ; a ]>]ant or a stone or a State 
may be called an e., but is not, 
outside of philosophj', called a being; 
e. therefore has a right to its place 
e\en in tlie popular vocabuJaiy; 

entourage, entr'acte. See French 

WOKI)^. 

entrench, in-. See em- d: im-. 

entre nous, entrepot. See French 

WORDS. 

entresol. See floor. 

entrust. Modern idiom allow's only 
two constructions : to e. (a task, 
a charge, a secret) to someone ; to 
e. (someone) with a task <fcc. The 
verb no longer means to put trust in 
simply (that is to trust, not e.), nor 
to commission or employ or charge 
to do (for which those verbs, or 
again to trust, will serve). The 
obsolete uses are seen in : King 
Kdzeard entrusted him implicitly, <1* 
invariably acted upon his advice./By 
victory the fighting mc?i have achieved 
what their country has entrusted 
them to do. Sec Cast-iron idiom. 

entrust, entwine, entwist. In-. Sec 

EM- & 1M-. 
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ENUMERATION FORMS. One of the 
first requisites for the writing of 
good clean sentences is to have 
acquired the art of enumeration, 
that is, of stringing together three or 
four words or phrases of identical 
grammatical value without going 
wrong. This cannot be done by 
blind observance of the rule of 
thumb that and & or should be used 
only once in a list. It will suflice 
here to illustrate very shortly the 
commonest type of error :— 7'he 
introductory paragraph is sure, firm, 
& arouses expectancy at once./If he 
raises fruit, vegetables, or keeps 
a large number of fowls./A matter in 
which the hopes dc fears of so many 
of My subjects arc keenly concerned, 
<fc which, unless handled with fore¬ 
sight, judgment, & in the spirit of 
mutual concession, threatens to , 
(Prime Minister’s English, presum¬ 
ably ; certainly not King’s English). 

The matter will be found fully dis¬ 
cussed under and 2 ; on is liable to 
corresponding ill treatment ; <fe a 
particular form of bad enumeration 
is set forth in the article Walled-up 

OBJECT. 

enunciate makes -ciable : see -able 

1 . 

enunciation. See -ciation. 

enure. See inuri:, & i:m- & im-. 

enveiop. See -p-, -pp-. The obso¬ 
lete spellings envelope, envelopes, in 
the verb, are now to be regarded as 
mere mistakes. 

envelope. The French spelling 
(-ppe) has long gone, & the French 
pronunciation should no longer be 
allowed to embarrass us, but give 
way to 6 'nvelbp ; all the more now 
that the verb envelop, from its fre¬ 
quency in military bulletins, has 
become popular instead of merely 
literary. 

-EN VERBS FROM ADJECTIVES. It 
being no part of most people’s busi¬ 
ness to inquire into such matters, 
the average writer would probably 
say, if asked for an offhand opinion, 
that from any adjective of one 
syllable an -en verb could be formed 


meaning to make or become so-&-so. 
That, at any rate, was roughly the 
position taken up by one party to 
a newspaper controversy some years 
ago on the merits of quieten. A very 
slight examination shows it to be 
remote from the facts ; -en cannot 
be called a living sullix. There are 
on the one hand some 50 verbs 
whose eurreney is beyond question ; 
on the other hand as many adjec¬ 
tives may be found that, though 
they look as lit for turning into verbs 
by addition of -en as the 50, no-one 
would dream of treating in that 
way ; some of them are allowed to 
become verbs without the -en {lame, 
tcet, blind, foul) ; others have to go 
without a cognate \'erb (harsh, 
grand, wise, sore) : others have their 
beginning operated on instead of 
their end (large & enlarge, fine & 
refine, rmc & renrw, plain explain, 
strange & estrange, dense & condense); 
& the despotism of usage is still 
clearer when it is not'ced that we 
can say moisten but not wetlen, 

I quicken but not slmven, thicken & 
i fatten but not thinnen or leanen, 
deafen but not blinden, sweeten but 
not souren, sharpen but not blunten, 
cheapen but nf)t dearen, greaten but 
not largen, freshen but not stolen, 
coarsen but not finen. Between the 
two sets of adjectives whose mind is 
made up, some taking & some re¬ 
fusing -en, there are a few* about 
wdiich questions may arise ; wdth 
some the right of the -en verb to 
exist is disputable, & w'ith others the 
undoubted existence of two verbs 
(e.g. loose & loosen), one having -en, 
& one identical with the adjective, 
raises the question of dilTercntiated 
senses ; & some remarks may be 

offered on each. The followMng is the 
list, thought to be fairly complete, of 
the ordinary -en verbs, not including 
anomalous ones like strengthen, nor 
any w^hosc right to exist is dubious;— 
blacken, brighten, broaden, cheapen, 
coarsen, darken,deaden, deafen, deepen, 
fasten, fatten, flatten, freshen, gladden^ 
greaten, harden, lessen, liken, lighten, 
loosen, louden, madden, moisten^ 
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quicken^ redden, ripen, roughen, sad¬ 
den, sharpen, shorten, sicken, slacken, 
smarten, soften, steepen, stijfen, 
straighten, straiten, sweeten, tauten, 
thicken, tighten, toughen, weaken, 
whiten, widen, worsen. 

The debatable wortls are ; 
black & blacken : llie second is tlic 
wider word used for most purposes, 
black being cordined to the sense put 
black colour upon, besides being 
only transitive ; you black boots, 
glass, or your face, «& black out a 
{lassagc us censor ; you bluekcn 
a character ; stone blackens or is 
blackened with age. 
brishen : not in OED. 
dampen ; old in l^higlish, but ‘ now 
ehielly U.S.’ (OED) a Sl'per- 

FLUOrS WORD. 

dwarfen : not in OED. 
fat & fatten : the first is ehielly 
archaic, kept alive by the fatted calf, 
but also survives as a business word 
in cattle-breeding eireles ; fatten is 
the ordinary \sord. 
glad & gladden : gladden is now the 
ordinary word, but to glad is still in 
poetical use, «}i; is familiar in Moore's 
dear gazelle lines. 

greaten : ' now archaic ’ (OED) ; 

but a word formerly much used, & 
not likely to perish. 

loose Sc loosen : the broad distinc¬ 
tion is that loose means undo or set 
free (opposite to bind), & loosen 
means make looser (opposite to 
tighten). 

liven : a modern & merely col¬ 
loquial word, but u.seful as the 
intransitive of enliven. 

mad & madden : mad was formerly 
much used, especially as intransitive 
in the sense act madly ; this is now 
obsolete, bo that ‘ far from the 
madding crowd which is an 
example of it, is perhaps generally 
taken to mean from the distracting 
crowd ; & the only present function 
of to mad is to supply a poetical 
synonym for madden, which has 
suffered from w’car tear as a trivial 
exaggeration for annoy. 
olden ; this had a vogue during the 
19th century in the sense make or 


become older in looks or habits, & 
was an especial favourite of Thack¬ 
eray’s ; but, with to age well estab¬ 
lished, it IS a Superfluous word. 
palcn : in OED, with one quota¬ 
tion only ; to pale is the right word. 
plump & j)lumpen : plump is fairly 
common in the sense make plump ; 
plumpen is rare, & a Superfluous 

WORD. 

(luiet & quieten : quiet as a verb 
dates from 1440 at least, & appears 
in the l*rayer Book, Shaksperc, 
Burke, & Macaulay, besides many 
good minor writers ; it is both tran¬ 
sitive A: intransitive ; for quieten, 
perhaps the only -en verb from an 
adjective of more than one syllable, 
the most authoritative name quoted 
by the OED is Mrs Gaskcll ; its 
inflexions (quietened, quietening, &c.) 
are ugly, & it must be classed as a 
Superfluous word. 

right & righten : to right is estab¬ 
lished, & Tighten (called ‘ rare ’ by 
the OED, tiiough used occasionally 
from the 14tii century on) is a 
Superfluous word. 

rough & roughen : both are in full 
use, with some idiomatic differentia¬ 
tion, though oflen either will do ; 
see ROU(iij(KN). 

ruden : in OED, with one quota¬ 
tion ; to be regarded as a freak. 
slack & slacken : as Tough{en) ; see 

SL VC’K(EX). 

smooth Sc smoothen : the OED gives 
numerous examples of smoothen, 
each of which, however, makes one 
wonder afresh why on earth (except 
sometimes metri gratid) the writer 
did not eontent himself with smooth ; 
smoothen had clearly a vogue in the 
early 19th century, but is now a 
Superfluous word. 

steep & steepen : steep is rare, & 
steepen the normal form. 

stout & stouten : stout occurs only 
in special senses, <& is archaic; 
stouten is fairly common. 

white & whiten : to white is perhaps 
only used in echoes of * whited 
sepulchres ’ & of ‘ as no fuller on 
earth can white them ’. 
worsen, though many writers per- 
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haps shy at it & reluctantly prefer 
deteriorate in the intransitive sense, 
is quoted from Milton, George Eliot, 
& others. 

environs. The OE13 recognizes the 
tAvo pronunciations f*nvir'onz, 6'n\ir- 
onz, in that order, 
envisage. A lOlh-eenlury word 
only, & a surely undesirable Gai.- 
laciSM. Far(\ rofifront, contemplate^ 
recognize, realize, view, regard, 
seem equal belAvc'cn them to all 
requirements. See Wouking & 

STYLISH WORDS. 

envoy (in prosody). Sec Tixai- 

NICAL TKllAIS. 

envy, vb. For inflexions see Vniins 
IN -IK &e., 0. 

enwrap, in-. See iai- & im-. 
epaulet(te). ‘ The anglicized spell¬ 
ing ejjaulet is [)r('ferable, on the 
ground that the word is fully 
naturalized in use; but the form in 
-ette is at present more common ’— 
OED. 

epergne. This odd word, which 
seems to challenge cuie to show that 
one can pronounce French, but will 
be vainly sought in tlie French 
dietionarv, is pronounced ipcrdi bv 
the OEI/. 

epexegetic. See Technical terms. 
opic, adj. An increasingly popular 
use is c. laughter, combat, contest, 
struggle, siege, ; being barely 
recognized in the ()EI>, it is jirobably 
new ; as the meaning is mainly such 
as we read of in Horner, the word 
Homeric is jierhajis better, 
epicene. For the grammatical 
sense, see common. Having no real 
function in English grammar, the 
word is kept alive chiefly as a mori* 
contemptuous synonym for effemm- 
ate, implying jihysieal as well as 
moral siNxlessness ; for this purjiose 
it is better suited tlian common or 
neuter owing to tlieir familiarity m 
other senses. 

eiHd(e)ictic. See Greek g. 
Epicurean. See hedonist. 
epidemic. See endemic. 
epidermis. See FoLYsyLLABic 

HtJMOUK. 


epigram. See Technical terms. 
epigrammatic. So spelt; see -m-, 
-MM-. Fron. f*pigr«m&'tik. 
epigraphy. See Technical terms. 
epistle. See Pronunciation, Si¬ 
lent t. 

epoch, epoch-making. IJ ruler time, 
the meaning of the word epoch is 
explained. If an epoeli were made 
every time we are told that a dis¬ 
covery or other event is epoch- 
making, our bewildered state of 
et'asele.ss transition from tlie thou¬ 
sands of eras we were, in yesterday 
to the diflerent thousands we were 
in today would he pitiful indeed. 
Hut luckily the word is blank 
cartridge, meant only to startle, & 
not to carry even so imfioiuk rable 
a bullet as convict ion. t'f. unique, 

& l N rillNKAIlLi:. 

epode. S(‘e Techmcal terms. 
epopee. The Old) states that the 
word IS ^ now somewhat rare ', sum- 
mariz(‘3 its mi*:ining as epic H’, 
i.e. the noun epic, & shews no reason 
M’hy It should still exist. That it 
was formerly commoner than now 
was due to the fact tliiit the com¬ 
petition Ix tweiMi tlu* Gr(‘(*k epos, the 
Fri'iieh epopee, A: the naturalized 
adjective epic, for 1h(‘ post of 
haiglish noun was not yet decided in 
favour of the last. Today c.’s only 
function is to cnalilc learned writers 
to puzzle unlearned readers who 
know an epic but never heard of 
ejwpee. A Superfluoi s word. 
e pur si muove. See Hackneyed 

lUIKASl’.S. 

equable. The quality indicated is 
eiimplex—not merelv frt'cdom from 
great changes, hut that as well as 
remoteness from either extreme, a 
compound of uniformity & modera¬ 
tion. A eontiniioiislv cold climate 
or a consistently violent temper is 
not e. ; nor on the other hand is 
a moderate but changeable eh mate 
or a pulse Liiat varies frequently 
though within narrow limits. 

equal. 1. The verb makes equalling 
&c. ; sec -Li,-, -L-. 

2. The navy is not e. in numbers or 
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equally as 


in airen^th to perform the task it mill 
be called upon to undertake ; perform 
should be performing ; see Gerund 
3, & Analogy. 

3. This work is the e., if not better 
than anything; its author has yet 
done ; e. lends itself particularly to 
this blunder; see Unequal yoke¬ 
fellows, & read is c. io^ if not better 
than, anything . . . 

4. For equaller, see -i.ii & -est 2. 

equally as. 1. The use of as instead 
of with in correlation with equally 
{Ilenncs is patron of poets equally as 
Apollo) IS a rche of the time when 
equally with had not been estab¬ 
lished tt writers were free (as with 
many <»ther correlative pairs) to 
invent their own formulae. 

2. '^I'iie use of equally as instead of 
cither equally or as by itself is an 
illiterate tautology, but one of which 
it IS necessary to demonstrate the 
fre(iuene\. & tlierefore the danger, 
by abundant quotation : * Stoke¬ 

hold ’ is equally as correct as " stoke¬ 
hole ’ ; our correspondent should ion- 
salt a dictionary. The Opjiosifion arc 
equally as guilty as the (icA'crnment. > 
The round seeded sort is equally as 
hardy <{• vimh pleasanter to handle./ 
The labour crisis has furnished ei't- 
denre equally as striking. There nas 
certainly no luft. but e(!ually as surely 
notcound. A piartur in some respects 
eiptally as inciputaldc as that whuh 
existed in former years, lie was out¬ 
played by a man xcith a game more 
original in tactics cf’ cquallq as siT'cre 
as Ills oxen./The forwards should be 
fast, but then they u ill he meeting men 
equally as speedy./Unless retail prices 
arc equally us satisfactory. 

equate. See -atauli:. 

equation. For personal e. see 

PERSONAL. 

equerry. The established ynoniin- 
ciation is d'kwcrl, & the OKI) gives 
it precedence, though it explains 
that, as against ikwC'rl, it probably 
owes its vietorv to r.’s lieing popu¬ 
larly connected with equus horse, 
tquine, &c. ; see True &, false 
etymology. The Recessive ac¬ 


cent tendency, however, would per¬ 
haps in any case have prevailed. 

equitation. Chiefly serviceable to 
the Polysyllabic iiUMOURist. 

equivalence, -cy. There appears to 
be no sort of differentiation ; the 
four-syllabled word is now much 
commoner, & the five-syllabled 
might well be let die. See -ce, -C’y. 

equivocation (in logic). See Tecd- 

NICAL 'll.RMS, 

era. For synonymy see time. 

eradicate makes -cable ; see - able 1. 

-ER & -EST, MORE & MOST. Ne¬ 
glect or violation of established 
usage with comparatives & super¬ 
latives sonudimes betrays ignorance, 
but more often reveals the repellent 
assumption that the writer is super¬ 
ior to conventions binding on the 
common herd. The remarks that 
follow, however, are not offered as 
precise rules, but as advice that, 
though generallv sound, may on 
occasion be sid aside. 

1. Tlie normal -er S: -est adjectives. 
2. Other eominoii -er -est ad¬ 
jectives. o. -er dc -est in adverbs. 
4. Adjectives tolerating -est but not 
-er. 5. Stylistic extension of -er & 
-est. (>. Emotional -est without the. 
I 7. Comparatives misused. S. Super- 
I latives misused. 

1. The adjectives regularly com- 
yiared with -er & -est in yircferenee to 
more & most are (a) all monosylIablt*s 
(bard, sage, shq, &v.) : (b) disyllables 
in -V (holy, lazy, likely, <te.), in -le 

I (noble, subtle, &e.). in -er {tender, 

1 dexter, «S:e.), in -om’ (narroxe, salUno, 
&c.) ; (v) many disyllables with 

accent on the last (polite, profound, 
&c. ; but cf. antique, bizarre, burles- 
(pte. &: the yiredieative adjectives 
afraid, alive, alone, axvnre) ; (d) tri¬ 
syllabic negative forms of b & c 
words (unholy, ignoble, insecure, &c.). 

2. Some other disyllables in every¬ 
day use not classifiable under ter¬ 
minations, as common, cruel, plea¬ 
sant, &. quiet (ef. constant, sudden, 
&c.) prefer -er -est ; these are 
registered in their dictionary yilaees. 
And many others, e. g. awkward. 
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brazen, buxom, crooked, equal, can 
take -fr & -est without disagreeably 
challenging attention. 

3. Adverbs not formed with -ly 
from adjectives, but identical in 
form with them, use -cr -est 
naturally (runs faster, sleeps sounder, 
hits hardest, hold it tighter) ; some 
independent adverbs, as soon, often, 
seldom, do the same ; -ly adverbs, 
though comparatives in -Her are 
possible in archaic & poetic style 
(iviselier said, softlier nurtured), now 
prefer more ’ivisely &c. ; but tlicrc is 
some freedom in the way of treating 
the comparative adjective, even 
where the jiositive is not so used, as 
an adverb (easier said than done ; 
he icrites cleverer than he talks ; try to 
state your case clearer) ; this, how¬ 
ever, is ehiclly colloquial. 

4. Many adjectives besides those 
described in 1 & 2 are capable in 
ordinary use, i.c. without the styl¬ 
istic taint illustrated in 5 ik 0, of 
fo-rming a superlative in -est, used 
with the & serving as an cmjihatic 
form simply, while no-one would 
think of making a comparative in 
-or from them : in the brutalcst, 
civilest, tirnidest, ivin ningest, cogentest, 
cheerf ullcst, cunningcst, doggedest, 
drunkenest, candidcst, darnnablest, 
manner. The tirminations that 
most invite this treatment arc -ful, 
-ing, -able, -cd, & -id ; on the other 
hand the very common adjcclive 
terminations -ivc, -le, & -ous, reject 
it altogether (curiouser ct’ curiouser 
is a product of Wonderland). 
Though it is hard to draw a clear 
line between this use the next, the 
intent is dilferent ; the words are 
felt to be little less normal, & yet 
appreciably more forcible, than the 
forms with most ; they are super¬ 
latives only, & emphasis is their 
object ; an attempt is made to 
register them in their dictionary 
places. 

5. As a stylistic device, based on 
NovEnTY-iiUNTiNG, & developing 
into disagreeable Mannkuism, the 
use of -er & -est is extended to many 
adjectives normally taking more & 


most, & the reader gets pulled up at 
intervals by beautifuller, delicater, 
ancieniest, diligentest, delectablest, 
dolcfuller, devotedest, admirablest, & 
the like. The trick served Carlyle’s 
purpose, & has grown tiresome in his 
imitators. The extreme form of it is 
that which next follows. 

6. The emotional -est without the. 
Mile Xau, at} actress of eonsiderable 
technical skill cb a valuable power of 
exhibiting deepest emotion ; this 
sentener is so obviously critical & 
unemotional that it shows fully the 
VunoAur/ATiox of a use that is 
appropriate only to high-poetic con¬ 
texts. In so analytic a mood the 
critic should have been content with 
deep emotion ; if he had been talking 
descriptively, he might have gone 
as far as ‘ she exhibited the deepest 
emotion ’ ; not unk'ss he had been 
apostrophizing her in verse as 
‘ deepest emotion's ()ueen ’, or by 
whatever lyne phrase emotion (& 
not analysis) might have inspired, 
should he have dared to cut out his 
the & degrade the idiom sacred to 
the poets. Not that he is a solitary 
or original sinner ; half the second- 
rate writers on art ♦fc literature seem 
to think they have found in this 
now hackneyeti devu'c a facile way 
of exhibiting intense but restrained 
feeling. 

7. Certain illogicalities to which the 
comparative lends itself may be 
touched upon. Don't do it more than 
you can help, meaning not what it 
says but the opposite (than you 
cannot help), is wortli changing into 
than you need or must or are obliged 
to, unless it is to rank as a Stukuv 
iNDi-.FKNSinia:. lietter known than 
popular is cured by resolving better 
into more ivell. It is more or less — 
d> certainly more than less —a stan¬ 
dardized product is a case of Canni¬ 
balism, one of the necessary two 
mores having swallowed the other. 
Unwise striving after double em¬ 
phasis accounts for lie excelled as 
a lecturer more than as a preacher, 
because he felt freer to bring more of 
his personality into play, & for Were 
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ever finer lines perverted to a meaner 
use ?. In the first (a mixture of 
freer to bring his & free to bring more 
of his) the writer has done nothing 
worse than give himself away as a 
waster of words ; but in the second 
(a confusion of were ever fine lines 
more spoilt ? & were ever finer lines 
spoilt '/ —the former alone being the 
sense meant) we have the force 
actually diminished, if a reader 
chooses to work it out, by the 
addition designed to strengthen it. 

8 . In superlatives, the fairest of her 
daughters Eve is still with us : Sir 
E. CasseVs Christmas gift to the 
hospitals of £50,000 is only the latest 
of many aets of splendid munificence 
by which he has benefited his fellows 
before now ; this gift is no more one 
(latest or not) of tliose ‘ before now ’ 
than Kve is her own daughter. 

And here is a well contrasted pair 
of mistakes ; the first is of a notori¬ 
ous type (for examples see oni:), & 
the second looks almost as if it was 
due to avoidance of the misunder¬ 
stood danger ; read have for has in 
the first, & has for hmr in the other:— 
Jn which case one of the greatest dr 
most serious strikes which has occurred 
in modem times will take place./ 
Iloudin was a wonderful conjuror, <t* 
is often reckoned the greatest of his 
craft who lune ever lived. 

-ER & -OR. 1. The agent termina¬ 
tion -er can be added to any existing 
English verb ; but with many verbs 
the regular agent-noun ends in -or 
that in -er is an occasional one 
only, & with others both forms are 
established with or without differ¬ 
entiation of sense ; see also -ou. 

2. When -er is adtled to verbs in -y 
following a consonant, y is changed 
to i (occupier^ carrier, flier) ; but y 
is retained between a vowel & -er 
{player, employer, buyer). 

Erastianism. See Jansenism. 

ere. See Incongruous vocabu¬ 
lary, & Vulgarization. Before 
should in all ordinary prose be pre¬ 
ferred ; the following quotations 
show the fish out of water at its 


unhappiest : The iniquitous anomaly 
of the plural voter will be swept away 
ere we are much older./There is reason 
to suppose that he will have arrived at 
the South Pole long ere this db at the 
season best fitted for accurate observa¬ 
tion./As many people may be aware, 
Christmas books are jmt in hand long 
ere the season with which they are 
associated comes round./In the opin¬ 
ion of high officials it is only a matter 
of tunc ere the city is cleared of the 
objectionable smoke pollution evil./ 
Ere the declaration of a general strike 
is made by the 7'rade Unions sincere 
efforts are being made by . . ./The firm 
manufactured 14], million shells ere the 
Armistice. 

ergo (Latin for therefore) is archaic 
or obsolete in serious use, but still 
serves the purpose of drawing atten¬ 
tion facetiously to the illogical 
nature of a conclusion : He says it 
is too hot for anything ; ergo, a bottle 
I of Bass. Sec Pedantic humour. 

Erin. See Sobriquets. 

Eros. We talk erotics more than 
we did, Sc there is an Eros that most 
Londoners have seen ; so the name 
has a future before it, & its pronun¬ 
ciation matters. The Greek word, 
in English mouths, is C'roz ; but 
dictionaries that give it (^he OED 
does not) seem to call it 'er'6s. As 
these false quantities have not, like 
e.g. that in SOcrates, the sanction of 
long familiarity, an effort might be 
made to establish eToz, or at the 
least C*T6s. 

err. For erring see Pronunciation 
s.f. 

errand. Unconnected with err Sc 
errant ; see True & false ktyho- 

LOGY. 

erratum. PI. -ta ; see -um. 

erst, erstwhile. See Pedantic 
HUMOUR, &: Vulgarization. Inci¬ 
dentally, it may be mentioned that 
amongst Smithfield men ‘ boneless 
bag meat ’ has completely ousted the 
sausage from its erstwhile monopoly 
of jest db gibe. 

erupt. There is a natural tendency 
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to shrink from the word as if it were 
a newfangled derivative of eruption 
like the clipped words in Hack- 
formation ; it has in fact been in 
good use for some centuries. 

eschatology &.e. Pronounce eskn-. 

eschscholtzia. So sikU ; pro¬ 
nounce ish6'ltsia (not e.skol-). 

escort, n. & v. Sec Noun & verb 

ACCENT. 

Eskimo(s), Esquimaux. The former 
seems to lie now the esUililished 
English sj)elling ; the pronunciation 
is the same cither way. 

especial(ly). \.{E)sp€cial{h)). 
peciallij w'lih inversion. ‘S. Espccialhf 
as. 1. {E)spccial{l!j). The charac¬ 
teristic sense of the longer adjective 
& adverb is prc-cinnuncc or the 
particular as opjiosed to the ordin¬ 
ary, that of the others lieing limita¬ 
tion or the particular as opposed to 
the general. There is ho\\ever a 
marked tendency in the adjectives 
for especial to disajipear & for 
special to take its place ; it may lx* 
said that special is now jiossible in 
all senses, though especial is still 
also possible or preferable in the 
senses (a) exceptional in degree, as 
My especial friend is Jones,, lie 
handles the niatter ivith especial 
dexterity, Oxford architecture receives 
esjiccial attention, (b) of, for, a 
particular person or tiling specified 
by possessive adjective or case, as 
For my or SrnUh's especial benefit. 
For the especial benefit of wounded 
soldiers. In the adNcrbs the en¬ 
croachments of the shorter form are 
more limited ; a writer may some¬ 
times fall into saying The reinjoree- 
ments arrived at a specially critical 
moment, where an especially would 
be better ; but it is as little allow¬ 
able to say The candidates, sficcially 
those from Scotland, shorved ability as 
Carididates must be especially pre¬ 
pared or An arbitrator was es]x*cially 
appointed. Two examples follow of 
especially used where specially is 
clearly meant ; in both the sense is 
not to an exceptional degree, but 
for one purpose & no other : Only 


Mohammedans were permitted to 
work within the sacred zones, db 
Turkish engineers were especially 
trained by the Germans for this pur¬ 
pose./ Agreeable features of the book 
will be the illustrations, including a 
number of reproductions of prints 
especially lent by Lord Rosebery dc 
Mr Lewis Ilarcourt. 

2. Especially with inversion. The 
word is a favourite with victims of 
this mod(“rn craze (see Ina'krsion) : 
Springs of mineralized water, famous 
from Roman times onwards ; espe¬ 
cially did they come into renown 
during the nineteenth century./Mr 
Campbell docs not recognize a change 
of opinion, but fruiihly atimits a 
change of etriphasis ; cs])ccially is he 
anxious at the present time to advance 
the cause of Liberal Evangelism. 

3. Especially as. It is >vorth notice 

that of the causal a.s-elauscs dis¬ 
cussed in AS 2 some types intolerable 
in theuLselves are made possible by 
the insertion of especially before 
as : / shall have to ask for heavy 

damages, as my client's dream stances 
are not such as to allow of Quixotic 
magnanimity \ as by itself is, as 
usual, insiifheient to give the re¬ 
mainder of the sentence the fresh 
push-off that, introdueing an unfore¬ 
seen consideration, it requires ; but 
especially inserted Ixfore as, by 
bt*sp('aking attention, ])revenls the 
tailing olT into insigniheanee that 
w'ould otherwise rum the balance. 

cspidglerle. See Freni u words. 
espionage. Pronounce f*'si)yonIj. 
espy. For inflexions sec in 

-IE &C., C). 

essay. 1. For e. & assay, vv., see 

ASSAV. 

2. The verb is accented on the 
last ; the noun, in its now com¬ 
monest sense of a kind of literary 
piece, on the first. But in the wider 
& now leuss usual sense of an attempt 
the old aceu*nt on the last is still 
often lieard ; tliat it was formerly 
so accented is evident from lines like 
Whose first essay was in a tyrant's 
praise./2'his is th' essay of my 
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unpractised pen./And calls his finish'd 
poem an Essay. Sec Noun & verb 
accent. 

essence <& substance, essential(ly) & 
SUbstantlal(ly). The words started in 
hie as Latin philosophical tcrrrLS 
translating the Greek ousia (lit. 
being) & hupostasis (lit. underneath- 
ncss) ; the meaning of the Greek 
words was practically the same, 
‘ true inwardness ’ being ]>erhaps tlie 
nearest ecjuivalent in native Eng' 
Jish, but the second was substituted 
by later Cireek jihilosofihers ior 
the lirst as used by earlier ones ; 
similarly in Latin substantia was a 
post-Augustan synoin ni for Cicvro's 
essentia. It is therefore natural that 
cssrnce & subsiance. cssential{ltj) S: 
substantiality), should on the one 
hand be sometimes interehangeable. 
Sc on the other hand develop, like 
most synonyms, on di\'ergmg lines 
with dilferentiations gradually be¬ 
coming hxed. It may be sai<l 
roughly that s. has moved in the 
direction of material Sc ijuantity, 
e. in that of spirit A- quality. The 
strictly pliilosophical or metaphy¬ 
sical uses are beyond the scope of 
this book ; but some examples of 
the words in popular contexts may 
serve to show' ho^v they agree & 
disagree. 

1. Examjiles in which either is 
possible, sometimes with somi*- 
tirnes without change of sense, oi 
with degrees of idiomatic appro¬ 
priateness : 

Ood is an essence (or less often a s.). 
i.v. a self-existent being. I can give 
you the substance of ivhat he said (or 
less often the c., implying the cutting 
out of all superlluous details). Hut 
he took care to retain the substance of 
jnr.ver (or le.s.s usually the essence, or 
archaically the substantials, or quite 
well the cssentiaLs)./Tlie essence of 
morality is right intention, the sub¬ 
stance of it is right action (the wonis 
could not be exchanged in this 
antithesis, but in either part by 
itself either word would do ; the e. 
is that without whieh morality 


would not be what it is, the s. is that 
of which it is made up)./Distinguish 
between the mere words of Revelation 
dt its substance (or e., indifferently)./ 
They give in substance the same 
account (or in essence rarely, or 
substantially or essentially)./The 
treaty underwent substantial modi¬ 
fications (or c., but s. means merely 
that they amounted to a good deal, 
c- that they changed the whole 
effect). Desire of praise is an essential 
part of human nature (or s. ; if e., 
human nature w’ithout it is incon¬ 
ceivable : if .S'., human nature is 
appreciably actuated by it)./There 
is an essential dijfcrence (or s. ; the 
latter much less emphatic).///« 
remains the same in essentials (or 
areliaieaJly in substantials)./All par¬ 
ties received substantial justice (or 
rarely e., which imjilics much less, 
if any, ground for dissatisfaction). 

2. Examples admitting of essen- 
only : 

The essence of a triangle is three 
straight lines meeting at three angles./ 
What IS the essence of snobbery ?/ 
Such talk IS the essence of nonsense./ 
Time is of the essence of the contract./ 
Kubla Khan may be called essential 
poetry./The qualities essential to 
success./It is essential to knmv all the 
facts. This point is essential to the 
argument,^ An essentially vulgar per¬ 
son. 

3. Examples admitting of subsian- 
only : 

Rutter is a substance. Parting with 
the substance far the shadow./ There 
IS no substance in his argument. / 
A man of substance./ A cloth with 
some substance in it./His failure to 
bring any substantial evidence./ A sub¬ 
stantial f)U'al./.i substantially built 
hounc. 

essential, necessary, requisite. The 

words so far agree in the sense in 
which they are all commonest, i.c. 
needed^ that in perhaps most st‘n- 
tences containing one of them either 
of the others could be subslitutinl 
without serious change of meaning. 
It often matters nothing whether we 
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say ‘ the e.’ or ‘ the n.’, or ‘ the r., 
qualities are courage & intelligence 
only They have reached the 
meeting-point, however, from differ¬ 
ent directions, bringing each its 
native equipment, of varying suit¬ 
ability for various tasks. For in¬ 
stance, in We can hardly say that 
capital is as r. to production as land 
& labour the least suitable of the 
three has been chosen, the word 
wanted to class the relation of land 
& labour to production being the 
strongest of all, whereas r. is the 
weakest. 

If we call something e. we have in 
mind a whole that would not be 
what it is to be or is or was if the 
part in question were wanting ; the 
e. thing is such that the other thing 
is inconceivable without it. K. is 
the strongest word of the three. 

When we call something we 
have in mind the irresistible action 
of causality or logic ; the n, thing is 
such that the other cannot but owe 
its existence to it or result in it. 
N. doubles the parts of indispensable 
& inevitable. 

When we call something t., we have 
in mind merely an end for which 
means are to be found ; the r. thing 
is that demanded by the conditions, 
but need not be the only thing that 
could satisfy their demands, though 
it is usually understood in that sense. 
The fact that r. has no negative 
form corresponding to une. & unn. 
is significant of its less exclusive 
meaning. 

For a trivial illustration or two : — 
Bails are r., but nc^ithcr e. nor n., 
for cricket ; not e., for it is cricket 
without them ; not n., for their 
want need not stop the game. In 
the taking of an oath, religious 
belief is e., but neither n. nor r. ; 
the unbeliever’s oath is no oath, but 
the want of belief need not prevent 
him from swearing, nor will belief 
help him to swear. Death is the n., 
but neither the e. nor the r. result 
of breaking one’s neck ; that chain 
of cause & effect is for the present * 


established ; but the discovery of 
a remedy is not inconceivable, & the 
result that has never been e. may 
some day not be even n. ; r. in this 
connexion can speak for itself. The 
alphabetical arrangement is un¬ 
essential, but not unnecessary, & 
very requisite, in this book ; the 
dictionary without it would be a 
dictionary all the same, but the laws 
of causality make the publishers 
demand & the wTiter supply alpha¬ 
betical order, & without it the pur¬ 
pose would be very badly served. 

-est in superlatives. See -i:r & -est. 
estate. The three estates, i.e. the 
Lords Spiritual, the Lords Tem¬ 
poral, & the (.kirninons, is often 
w’rongly aj>|)lied to Sovereign, Lords, 
& Commons. The use of the phrase 
being now' ])urely decorative, & the 
j reader being often uncertain whether 
I the user of it may mean Sovereign & 
Parliament, or Parliament, or all 
bishops all ])eers ifc all electors, 
it is perhaps better left alone. The 
third e. is a jihrase often used for the 
French bourgeoisie before the Revo¬ 
lution ; & the fourth e. is a jocular 
! description of the lu'wspaper press 
as one of the powers that havx to be 
reckoned with in polities. 

esteem. For success of e., see 
Galeicisms. 

estimate, v. See -a i able. 
estimate, estimation. The sense a 
judgement formed by ealeulation or 
consideration belongs to estimate & 
not to estimation, whii’h means not 
the judgement itself, but the forming 
of it. The tendeney described in 
Long variants often leads writers 
astray, as in : Nonvegians can only 
wish that the optimistic estimation of 
Mr Ponting of the liritish minefields 
at Spitzbergen will come true. 

estimation. The use of in my &c. 
c. as a mere substitute for in my &c. 
opinion where there is no question of 
calculating amounts or degrees, as 
in The thing is absurd in my e., is 
illiterate. Tories lave discussion : 


* I.e. iu 1913: 1925 bae disproved it, we road. 
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they cannot have too much of it. But 
they think it is going too far to trans¬ 
late words into action. That is noty in 
their e., playing the Parliamentary 
game. 

estop is a useful word so Ion" as it 
is restricted to tiie special sense that 
has secured its revival ; but to 
revive its wider sense convicts one 
of pedantry. Tiie special lej^al sense 
is (in the passive) ‘ to be precluded 
by one’s own previous act or de¬ 
claration from alle"in" or doiii" 
something Two (luotations will 
show the right & the wrong use ; - 
(a) So one defended more joyously the 
silencifig of Mr Asquith last July, tl* 
Mr ]\I(i.vse is esto]>pedfrom comj)lain- 
ing, no:c that his own method has been 
applied to himself ; (h) 'The road 

ivinds along the side of a barren 
mountain till it appears to be estopped 
by a high cliff. 

esurient. See Poi.vsvllaiuc' hum- 
oitr. 

etacism. See Tkciinicac turms. 

etc. To resort to ct-e. in sentences 
of a literary character {IUs faults of 
temper d-c. are indeed easily ac¬ 
counted for) IS amateurish, slovenly, 
& incongruous: -.1 com})liment of 
this kind is calculated to increase 
their enthusiasm, courage, d'C., to do 
their utmost. The Covenanted Civil 
Sendee ivilh its old traditions <t* its 
hereditary hatred of interlopers, be 
they merchants, journalists, doctors, 
etc. On the other hand, in the con¬ 
texts to which it is appropriate, it is 
needless rvuiSM to restrict its sense 
to what the words could mean in 
Latin, i.e. (a) & the rest as opposed to 
& other things, (b) and the like as 
opposed to or the like, (e) & other 
iliings as opposed to persons ; the 
first restriction would exclude Ilis 
pockets conUiined an apple, a piece of 
string, d'C. ; the second would ex¬ 
clude ‘ Good ’, ‘/«ir ’, ‘ eacelleid \ 
d’C., is appended to each name ; the 
third would exclude The Duke of A, 
Lord B, Mr C, dc., are patrons. 

The reasonable punctuation with 
dc. is to put a comma before it when 


more than one term has preceded, 
but not when one term only has 
preceded : toads, frogs, dc. ; but 
toads dc. 

eternal. For ‘ the E. City ’ see 
SoBRiyur.Ts. 

ethic(al), ethics, l. ethic)(ethical. 
2. ethic dative. 3. ethic){ethics. 4. 
ethics, number, 5. ethics){morals. 
G. elhieal)(moral. 

1. ethic){elhical. The short form 
has now be en almost displaced as an 

1 adjective by the long ; it is occa- 
I sionally stdl used, but is noticeably 
I archaic ; the only exception to this 
I is in 

2. The ethic dative. This, in which 
, the word means emotional or ex- 
I ]>rcssivc, IS the name for a common 

(ircck Latin use in which a person 
no more than indirectly interested 
in the fact described in the sentence 
IS introduced into it, usually by 
himself as the speaker, in the dative, 
which is accordingly most often that 
of the first personal pronoun. As 
the construction was formerly Eng¬ 
lish also (Come knock me at that door 
^ knock at the door, I tell you; 
Kills me some six' or seven dozen of 
Scots - Kills, they tell me, &c.), the 
grammatical name for it is still 
heard on occasion ; but its place has 
been taken by various modern 
colloquialisms, as Knock, can't you 
Kills, if you please. See also under 
Technical ti:kms. 

3. cthic)(ethics. Of the two nouns 
the second is the one for ordinary 
use. It means the science of morals 
or study of the principles defining 
man's duty to his neighbours, a 
treatise on this, or a prevailing code 
of morality (Ethics is, or are, not to 
be treated as an exact science ; That 
is surely from the Ethics, i.e. Aris¬ 
totle's ; Our modern ethics are nol 
outraged by this type of mendacity) 
Ethic in any of these senses has u 
pedantic air ; it is chiefly in tech 
nical philosophic use, & its specia 
meaning is a scheme of moral scienci 
{The attempt to construct an ethii 
apart from theology). 
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4. For the gnunmatical number of 
ethics see -ics. 

5. cthics){moTals. The two words, 
once fully synonymous, & existing 
together only because Knglish schol¬ 
ars knew both Greek «& Latin, have 
so far divided functions that neither 
is superfluous ; they are not rivals 
for one job, but holders of comple¬ 
mentary jobs ; ethics is tlie science 
of morals, & inordls are the practice 
of ethics ; IJis ethics matj be sound, 
but his morals arc abandoned. That 
is the broad distinction ; the points 
where confusion arises arc three : 

(a) sometimes those who are talking 
about morals choose to <-all them 
ethics because the less familiar word 
strikes them as more imposing ; 

(b) there is an unfounded impression 
that ethics is somehow more dclin- 
itely than morals disconnected from 
reJigion ; (c) I lie distinction is rather 
line between the sense of ethics last 
given & illustrated in d, i.e. pri^vail- 
ing C(Kle of morals, t'i: morals them¬ 
selves ; but, tliough fine, it is clear 
enough. 

6. ethical) {moral. It is in the 

nature of things that the dividing 
line between the adjiadives should 
be less clear than with the nouns. 
For, if ethics is the science of morals, 
whatever concerns morals e\’idently 
concerns ethics too, & is as much 
etliical as moral ; & vice versa. 

Nevertheless, we talk of a moral, 
but not an ethical, man, when prac¬ 
tice is in question, cV, in the region 
of theory, we jicrhaps tend more 4t 
more to talk of the ethical rather 
than the moral basis of society, 
education, & so forth. 

et hoc genus omne. A phrase on 
which the literary man Avho finds 
himself sorely tempted to ‘ end with 
a lazy cfcc.’, but knows he mustn't, 
sometimes rides off not very credit¬ 
ably. 

ethos. Pronounce tldlids. It means 
the characteristic spirit informing 
a nation, an age, a literature, an 
institution, or any similar unit. In 
reference to a nation or State, it is j 


the sum of the intellectual & moral 
tendencies of which what the Ger¬ 
mans call the nation’s Kultur is the 
manifestation ; like Kultur, it is not 
in itself a word of praise or hlaiiie, 
any more than qualiltj. 

euchre, -er. See -ri: & -er. 
eulogy. For a or an e., see a, an. 
euphemism, -mistlc, -mize. The 
noun (ef. j:iji*iii;Ism) means (the use 
of a) mild or vague or periphrastic 
expression as a substitute for blunt 
]uecision or disagreeable truth : 
Euphemism is more demoralizing 
than coarseness./Mistress is a eu¬ 
phemism for concubine./Protection¬ 
ists have cufihcmizcd themselves into 
lariff-rcfonncrs. 

euphuism. The word is often 
ignorantly used for euphemism, with 
which it is entirely iineonneeftMl. 
It is iiamtal from Lyly's Euphiics 
(i.e., TJx' Man of Parts), fasliionahlc 
in & after th(‘ 10th century as a 
literarv modil, means affected 
artiluaality of style, indulgence in 
antithesis &. simik* k conceits, subtly 
I retmed choice of words, preciosity. 
I It IS, unlike euphemism, a word with 
which no-one but the literarv critic 
has any eoiu'crn. \ single example 
of the common misuse will sufhee : - 
While a financial euphuism christened 
railway construetion a ' transfonuo- 
tion of capital ’, d; not an expenditure. 
See PopuLAiuzi.D Ti:c'iiNn.'Ai.iTii:s. 

Eurasian. Sec* MruAno i , 1. 
European. For a or an E., see a, an. 
evacuate makes -enable] see -AimKl. 
cvadable. So spelt ; see Ml ri: k. 
evaluate makes -uahlc ; see -able 1. 
evanish. The word is effective in 
poetry & poetic contexts ; for its 
use in such phrases as the rapidly 
evanishing phantom of a Ilome-Kutc 
majority, see Vulgarization. 

evaporate makes -ruble] see - mile 1. 
evasion, evasiveness. The latter is 
a quality only ; in places where 
(|iiality, & not practice or action, is 
the clear meaning, evasion should 
not be used instead of it : his evasion 
of the issue is obvious ; he is guilty of 
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perpetual evasion ; but the evasiveness 
(not fx^asion) of his anstvers is enough 
to corulemn him. See -ion & -nkss. 
eve. On Christmas on the K. of 
St Agnes, on the e. of the battle, on the 
r. of departure, on the e. of great 
developmenLs. The strict sense of e. 

the evening or dny liefore, llie 
first two phrases are literal, the last 
is nietaf)honcal, &, the two others 
fiiay be either, i.e.. they may mean 
before either witli an interval of days 
or weeks, or with a night interven¬ 
ing, or aetiially on the same day. 
Nevertheless, in syiite even of the 
ehanec of ambiguity, they are ail 
legitimate' ; what is not legitimate 
IS to use the word in its metaphorical 
sense & y< t remind the reader of the 
literal sense by some turn of w'ords 
that inveilves it, as in The most 
irreeoncihdde of Irish Umdlords are 
beginning to reeoguize that ar are on 
the e. of the daren of a ?ie:v day in 
Ireland. S(‘e Mi/i \imiou. 

Eve. l''or daughter of live see Hat- 

TKUKD OKNVMI S'TS, Em (J VM \ \lll\- 
TION, IIaCKNI.VLU I’l.UI- 

I’lIRASIS. 

even. l. Plae-mgnfr. 2. E. so. 

1. Plaeing of e. It will Ix' seen in 
Position ov advirus that their 
phwiiig is a matter [lartly of idiom 
tV fiartly of sense ; e. is one of those 
whose placing is imjiortant to tiie 
sense. The time to see them is just [ 
after breakfast, uhen they emerge i 
from every other door. Pugs, Poodles, 
Pekmese, Dachshunds, Dandies, d- I 
ever so many more whose names I do | 
not e. know, (dl chattering at the i fp ; 
of their voices as they uudk, run. trot, | 
zvaddle or pitter-patter alotig aecording 
to their tvind. The effeet of putting 
e there is to contrast knniv willi 
some other verb ; what ot her verb V 
if it had run I cannot e. guess, it 
would have been obvious to supply 
much less knmv ; but knozv leaves no 
room for a niueh less. The word that 
ought to have been marked out for 
wmtrast wdth another is not know, 
but names. Whose e. names is not 
possible ; whose names even is always 


uncomfortable, & here would need 
commas before & after e. to prevent 
e. from gravitating to J ; so the 
writer has been content with e. in the 
wrong place. The true solution was 
to write whose very names 1 do not 
knoxv (i.e. much less their looks &c.). 

2. Even so. This is a phrase that 
has its uses ; it often serves as a 
eonv'eniently short reminder to the 
reader that the contention before 
him IS not the strongest that could 
be advanc(‘d. that deductions have 
been made, that the total is net & 
not gross. But some writers become 
so attached to this convenience that 
they resort to it (a) when it is a con¬ 
venience to them S: an inconvenience 
to their readers, i.e, when it takes 
a reader some lime to discover what 
exactly the writer meant by it, & 
(h) when nothing, or one of the 
everyday eonjunetions, would do as 
well. The following passages are 
none of them indefensible, but all 
exemplity the ill-judgcd e. so, used 
(when it eonvevs too much) to save 
the writer trouble, or (when it con¬ 
veys too little) to gratify his fond¬ 
ness for tlu' ])hrase : •— the rnost 
strikuig contrast between votes polled 
d seats gamed m the (ierman elections 
may be found in the following figures : 
[figures showing disproportion]. That 
is on the first ballot, but e. so we can 
imagine the Padicnls db National 
liberals zvondering whether the world 
ean be so ill-eontrix'ed that nearly 
three million d’ a quarter voters re¬ 
turned only four members, whereas 
tzvo miUwns return SJ (but, though 
the second may mend matters,)./ 
Just at })resent the Act is the subject 
of misconceptions rf* misrepresenta¬ 
tions, some of zvhich can only be dis¬ 
sipated by actual experience of Us 
xoorking. It may be that, e. so. the 
people xvill dislike the Act (even after 
experience)./ U> do not for a moment 
expect that xve shall be able to retain 
in these islands all our population ; 
ive have Dominions over the seas in 
which many of them will find new 
homes still under the British flag. 
But, even so, xve have to make our 
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own countryside more attractive 
(though our population will be less ? 
or though emigrants will still be 
British ? Correct aecordingIy)./i 
hope it wonH come to this ; buU c. so, 
bridge-players will continue to take 
their finesses cb call it just the luck 
when they go down (if it does)./ 
Yesterday Mr Jionar Laze actually 
had the boldness to repeat in the 
House of Commons a charge he made 
at the Albert Hall. E. so, in the 
formula suggested by the single lady 
who urns reputed to have had izvins, 
we shall do well never to believe more 
than a half of zvhat Mr Bonar Lazo 
says (And yet)./i/ is natural that 
France should be anxious not to lose 
on the szvings zohat she gams on the 
roundabouts, <£• she has some reason 
for nervousness as to the interaction 
of commerce ct politics. E. so, she 
will do zoell not to be over-nervous 
(But)./// the absent are alzoays zvrong, 
statesmen zvho have passed azoay are 
alzoays gentlemen. But. e. so, zve 
were not prepared for this tribute to 
those statesmen who fought for Home 
Rule in 1886 1893 (omit c. so). 

evenness. So sp(‘lt. 
evensong &c. See morning. 
eventuality, eventuate. Sec* Anti- 
Saxonism. The words arc chiefly 
used in flabby journalese ; some 
characteristic specimens are :—It is 
therefore not as a substitute for local 
veto that disinterested management is 
advocated, but as a second string to 
the bozo of temperance reformers, a 
provision for the eventuality of the 
people refusing to avail themselves of 
the option of veto./We shall of course 
be told before long that the Territorial 
Force is on the eve of a complete 
breakdown . . . ; that, as Lord 

Haldane reminded us last zocek at 
Tranent, is very far from the case, 
however dear such an eventuality 
might be to the enemies of the Volun¬ 
tary System./The Consular Body at 
Shanghai have determined upon the 
defence of the settlements in case of 
eventuality./The bogeys that were 
raised about the ruin did not eventuate. 


yet employers still zvant the assistants 
to work for long hours./May we be so 
impertinent as to inquire what policy 
Mr Lloyd George foreshadowed in his 
letter to Sir Horace Plunkett '/ And 
why did not that policy eventuate ? 

ever is often used in uneducated or 
ultra-colloquial talk as an empha- 
sizcr of zvho, what, when, & other 
interrogative W'ords, corresponding 
to such phrases in educated talk as 
zvho in the zvorld, zvhat on earth, 
zvhere (can he) possibly (be ?). When 
such talk is reproduced in jn int, ez'>er 
should be a separate word —zvhat 
ever &c., not whatroer 8cc. For e. in 
letters sec Lkttkr forms. 

ever so {though it zverc rver so bad 
&c.). See NEVER so. 

every one. 1. Every one) {everyone. 
2. Number of pronoun after e. 

1. Every one) {rveryoiu. The . . . 
drazvings are academical in the zvorst 
sense of the zvord; almost (veryone 
of them describes a gold medal. In 
this, the making of the two words 
into one is undoubtedly wrong ; it 
should only be done M'here iverybody 
might be substituted ; that is never 
true when, as here, things & not 
persons arc meant, nor yet when, as 
here, a partitive of follows ; in (‘ither 
of those eases it is agreed that the 
words should be kc'pt sejiarate. 
ITnfortunately there is not the same 
agreement on the eorrc^sjionding rule 
that W’hen everybody can be substi¬ 
tuted everyone should be used. The 
question eannot be decided for every¬ 
one by itself; the jiarallel anyone, no 
one, & someone must be taken into 
account; of these no one alone is 
fixed, & that is always two words, 
owing to the natural tendency to pro¬ 
nounce noone noon. On the side of 
one word we have (a) the fact that 
all the four words, when they mean 
anybody &c., have only one accent 
instead of tlic tw’o that are heard 
when they mean any single Sic., 
(b) the general usage of printers, 
based on this accentuation, with all 
except no one. On the side of two 
words we have (a) consistency, since 
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the others thus fall into line with 
no onCy Mahornet'&-the-mountain- 
fashion, (b) escape from the mute e 
before a vowel inside a single word 
in someonCy which is undesirable 
though not unexampled, (c) the 
authority of the OED, which gives 
precedence in all four to the separa¬ 
tion. A very pretty quarrel. This 
dictionary's opinion is that the 
accent is far the most important 
point, that anyone & everyone & 
someone should be established, & 
that no-one is tlic right compromise 
between the misleading noone & the 
inconsistent no one ; no-one is as 
consistent with everyone as co-ord¬ 
inate is with subordinate. The rules 
would then be these :—(1) Anyone. 
everyonCy no-onCy & someonCy in the 
sense anybody, everybody, &e.; (2) 
a7iy one, every one. no one, some one, 
ca('li with two accents, in other uses. 

2. Number of pronoun after everyone 
{E. had made up their minds ; K. 
then looked about them silently) ; on 
this question see Numbku, 11. 

evidence) {exhibit or shoiv. To 
evidence something is to be the 
proof, or serve as evidence, of its 
existence or truth or oceurrence. 
You do not c. care, i.e. that you are 
careful, but your state of instruction 
may e. care, i.e. that either you or 
your instructors have been careful, 
& rjou may by being obviously well 
instructed e. your instructors' care. 
It will be seen that shozv or exhibit 
could take the place of e. in the 
places that havx* been said to allow 
of it, but also that they would stand 
where it has been said that e. could 
not. Writers with a preference for 
the less common or the more tech¬ 
nical-looking w’ord are somctmies 
trapped by the partial equivalence 
into thinking that they may indulge 
their preference by using c. instead 
of shoxv. A right & a wTong sentence 
will make the limitation of meaning 
clearer, & another wrong sentence 
will illustrate the importance of the 
exact words used in the definition 
given above of the meaning ; it 


must be borne in mind, however, 
that that definition docs not pretend 
to cover all senses of e., but only 
those in which it is in danger of 
misuse. 

Right use: This work of Mr 
Phillipps, while it bears all the marks 
of scholarship, bears also the far rarer 
impress of original thought, db evi¬ 
dences the poToer of considering with 
an unusual detachment a subject 
which . . . 

Wrong use : 3/r Thayer evidences 
a remarkable grasp of his material, db 
a real gift for the writing of history. 

Negative use : We regret that his 
work should be so unambitious in 
scope, for it fails to include many of 
the popular superstitions of today, 
does not evidence any great care or 
research in its composition, & its 
arrangement is amateurish. If the 
definilion above is correct, & to e. 
means to be the proof of, or to serve 
as the e. of, it is clear that it is one 
of those words that are in place 
only in alTirinative sentences, & not 
in negative or neutral ones. Just as 
wc say This brandy is excellent, but 
not Bring me some excellent brandy, 
or The brandy is not excellent (good 
is the word), so we say that work 
evidences care, but not that it does 
not c. care (suggest or show is the 
word); see FositivjG words. 

evince has lost most of its meanings 
by lapse of time ; the OED’s 1, 2, 3, 
& 4, are marked obsolete, & only 
5 & 0 remain. An example of each 
surviving sense may be useful :— 
The contrivances of nature decidedly 
e. intention —Paley (i.e., are an 
evidence of) ; The knees dc upper 
part of the leg evincing muscular 
strength —Scott (i.e., giving tokens 
of possessing, or revealing the 
presence of). 

But it may almost be said that its 
Anti-Saxonism is the word’s only 
claim to be used any longer ; those 
who like a full-dress word better 
than a plain one continue to use & 
sometimes to misuse it. The writer 
of one of the quotations below, in 
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putting it next-door to evident^ 
surely evinces a fondness for it that 
borders on foolishness ; «& the other 
must have been unaware that, 
though either a person or an atti¬ 
tude can e. an emotion, ncitlicr a 
person nor an emotion can e. an 
attitude ; an attitude is nothing if 
not visible, & what is evinced is 
inferable but not visible. Both the 
Tories cfc the Labour Partif evinced 
an evident anxiety to stir up trouble 
on the Labour unrest in the raihvay 
world./The Opposition xvclcomcd the 
Bill on first reading., did not dhride 
against it on second reading, <0 have, 
on the whole, only evinced a legiti¬ 
mately critical attitude in Committee. 

evolution. See lu. 

ex-. For such patent yet'prevalent 
absurdities as ex-Lord Mayor, ex- 
Ckief Whip, ex-Tory Solicitor-lSencral 
(except in another sense than its 
writer means), sec IIvriiL:vs' ; <t for 
alternatives, lati:. 

exactly^ just. B. what has happened 
or what is about to happen is not yet 
clear ; Just hoiv the words are to be 
divided. This now familiar idiom, 
in which e. or j. is prefixed to an 
indirect question, is a modern 
development. The e. or j. some¬ 
times adds point, hut is more often 
otiose, the use of it becomes witli 
many writers a disagreeable M vn- 

NERISM. 

exaggerate. So spelt (f> agger a 
heap). E. makes exaggerable ; see 

-ABLE 1. 

exasperate makes -rable ; sec -able 

1 . 

exceeding(ly) & excessive(ly). The 
difference is the same as that be¬ 
tween very great or very much &. too 
^reat or too much. It is not inherent 
jn the words, nor ^^cry old, cxces- 
swc{ly) having formerly had both 
meanings ; but it is now recognized 
by most of thcise who use words 
carefully, & is a useful Diffeu- 
ENTiATioN. It follows that I am 
excessively obliged to you is not now 
standard English, & that I was 
excessively annoyed should be said 


in repentant & not, as it usually is, 
in self-satisfied tones. A passage in 
which a good modern writer allows 
himself to disregard the now usual 
distinction may be worth giving: 
I have said that in early life Henry 
James ivas not ' impressive ’ ; as 
time went on his appearance became, 
on the contrary, excessively noticeable 
& arresting. He removed the beard 
which had long disguised his face, cfe 
so revealed the strong lines oj mouth 
d* chin, which responded to the 
majesty of the skull. 

excellence, -cy. See -ci:, -cv. 

excellent. See Positive words. 

except, as a eoiijunction governing 
a clause, i.e. as a substitute for the 
unless or if .. . not of ordinary 
educated sp<>eeh, is either an Archa¬ 
ism resorted to for one or othcT of 
the usual reasons, or else an illustra¬ 
tion of the fact that old construc¬ 
tions oftcai survive in uneducated 
talk when otherwise obsolete. In 
the quotation, archaism for one of 
the less defensible reasons is the 
explanation c. the mailer is 

argued as a mere mailer of amour 
propre— d', for ourselves, av’ think it 
xvould he unjust cl* unfair to 3/r 
Bonar Law to argue it in any such 
way—how is it possible to use such 
high-flown language about a mere 
‘ change of method ' 

excepting as a preposition has one 
normal use. \V'hen a jiossible excep¬ 
tion is to be mentioned as not made, 
the form used is, instead of not 
except, either not excepting before 
the noun or not excepted after it : 
All men are fallible except the Pope ; 
All rru’ti are fallible, not excepting the 
Pope or the Pope not excepted. Other 
prepositional u.^es of excepting are 
unidiomatie ; but the word as a 
true participle or a gerund does not 
fall under this condemnation : —He 
would treble the tax on brandy except¬ 
ing only, or without even excepting, 
that destined for medicine. An ex¬ 
ample of the use deprecated is : The 
cost of living throughout the world, 
excepting in countries where special 
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tauses operate^ shows a tendency to 
keep level. 

exception. The e. proms the rule^ & 
phrases implying it, are so con¬ 
stantly introduced in argument, & so 
much more often with obscuring 
than with illuminating effect, that 
it is necessary to set out its different 
possible meanings, viz (1) the 
original simi»lc legal sense, (2) the 
secondary rather complicated scien¬ 
tific sense, (3) the loose rlietorical 
sense, (4) the jocular nonsense, (5) 
the serious nonsense. The last of 
these IS the only one that need be 
objected to direclly, though 3 & 4 
must bear the blame of bringing 5 
into existence by fiopularizing an 
easily misunderstood phrase ; un¬ 
fortunately 5 is much the common¬ 
est use. See Poi’i laiuzed tecu- 

NICAL1T11'>;. 

1. ‘ Special leave is given for men 
to be out of barracks tonight till 
11.0 p.m/ ; ‘ The exception ]»roves 
the rule ' means that this special 
leave implies a rule requiring men, 
except wiien an exception is made, 
to be in earlier. The ^ alue of tliis in 
interpreting statutes is plain. 

2. VVe have concluded by induction 
that Jones the cntie, who never 
writes a kindly notice, lacks the 
faculty of appreciation ; one day 
a warm eulogy of an anonymous 
novel appears over his signature ; 
we see that this exception destroys 
our induction ; later it comes out 
that the anonymous novelist is 
Jones himself ; our conviction that 
he lacks the faculty of appreciation 
is all the stronger for the apparent 
exception when once we have found 
out that, being i’c//-appreciation, it 
is outside the scope of the rule— 
which, however, we now modify to 
exclude it, saying tliat he lacks the 
faculty of appreciating others. Oi 
again, it turns out tliat the writer 
of the notice is another Jones ; then 
our opinion of Jones the lirst is only 
Ktrengthencd by having been mo- 
Daentkrily shaken. These kinds of 
exception are of great value in 


scientific inquiry, but they prove the 
rule not when they are seen to be 
exceptions, but when they have been 
shown to be either outside of or 
reconcilable with the principle they 
seem to contradict. 

3. We may legitimately take satis¬ 
faction in ike fact that peace prevails 
under the Vnion Jack, the Abor 
expedition being the exception that 
goes to prove the ride. On the con¬ 
trary, it goes to disprove it ; but no 
more is meant than that it calls our 
attention to & lieightens by contrast 
what mJght otherwise pass un¬ 
noticed, the remarkable prevalence 
of peace. 

4. ‘ If there is one virtue I can 
claim, it is punctuality.’ ‘ Were you 
in time for breakfast this morning V ’ 
‘ Well, w’ell, the exception that 
proves the rule.’ It is by the joint 
elTeet of this use & 3 that the 
jiroverb comes to oscillate between 
the two senses Exceptions can al¬ 
ways be neglected, & A truth is all 
the truer if it is sometimes false. 

5. It rained on St Swithin, it will 
rain for forty days ; July 31 is fine 
Sc dry, but our certainty of a wet 
August IS not shaken, since today 
is an exception that (instead of at 
one blow' destroying) proves the 
rule. Tliis frame of mind is en¬ 
couraged whenever a writer, aware 
or unaware himself of the Iimitii- 
tions, appeals to the 2 use without 
clearly showing that his exception is 
of the right kind :—That the inci- 
denee of hnjfort duties rvill be affected 
by varying conditions, db that in some 
(xceptioual cases the exporter will 
bear a large share of if, has never been 
detued; but exceptions prove the 
rides cb do not destroy them./The 
general principle of Disestablishing cD 
Disendowing the Church in Wales 
will be supported by the full strength 
of Liberalism, with the small excep¬ 
tions that may be taken as proving 
the rule. 

exceptionable, exceptional, unex-. 

The -able & -al forms, especially the 
negatives, are often confused by 
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writers or compositors. Exceptional 
has to do with the ordinary sense of 
exception^ & means out of the com¬ 
mon ; exceptionable involves the 
sense of exception rarely seen except 
in take exception to & open to excep¬ 
tion ; it means the same as the latter 
phrase, & its negative form means 
offering no handle to eritieism. The 
usual mistake is that shown in :— 
The picture is in unexceptional con¬ 
dition, dc shores this jnaster''s qualities 
to a marked degree. 
excerpt. See Norx & vkrh accent. 
excessive(ly). See i:xcKr.DiN(;(EY). 
exchangeable. So spelt; see IMute e. 
excisable. So sj)elt ; see Mute e. 
excise, not -ize ; see -ise)(-ize. 
For synonymy of e., n., see tax. 
excitable.' So spelt ; see Mutj. e. 
Exclamation mark. See Stop.^. 
excommunicate makes -cable ; see 
-ABLE 1. 

exculpate. See -atable. 
excusable. So spelt ; see Mute e. 
execrate makes -crable : see -able 1. 
executor. See -or. In the speeial 
sense (testator's posthumous agent) 
pronounce ikze'kutor, in other s<*nses 
6'kzlkutor. The feminine is execu¬ 
trix (Ikze'k-), pi. -trices (for pronun¬ 
ciation of which sec -Tiiix). 
exercisable. So spelt ; see .Mi ti. i:. 
exercise, not -ize ; see -isE)(-izr.. 
exhalation, exhale. The h is pro¬ 
nounced in the verb, but usually not 
in the noun ; exhale makes -lable, 
sec Mute e. 

exigence, -cy. -n/ is now the 
commoner form ; -ce has no senses in 
which -cy would be unsuitable, whikr 
-ce sounds archaic in some ; it would 
be well to make -cy universal ; sec 
-CE & -CY. The sense exaetingness 
belongs to the French word exigence, 
which should be italicized & pro¬ 
nounced as French, at least until 
exigence is no longer used as synony¬ 
mous with exigency. 
exit, vb. Those who neither know' 
Latin nor read plays are apt to 
forget or not know that this is a 
singular verb with plural exeunt, & 


to write exit the tariff-reformers as 
complacently as exit tariff-reform. 
All the following are actual news¬ 
paper headings ;—EXIT THE DA- 
GOS./Exit the McKenna Duties./ 
EXIT BLACK LISTS./i:XIT 
IIEUTLING & VON IIINTZE./ 
EXIT THE COAL AND DUMP¬ 
ING MEASURES./KXIT THE 
MONITORS. 

-ex, -ix. Naturalized Latin nouns 
in -ex & -ix, genit. -ids, vary in the 
form of the plural. The Latin 
plural is -ices (-isez or -isez), the Eng¬ 
lish -exes (-f ksiz) : some words use 
only one of these, &, some both. Sec 
Latin pli:rals. 

1. Words in purely scientific or 
technical use {codex, cortex, murex, 
silex, &e.) are best allowed their 
Latinity ; to talk cortexes, codexes, 
mnrexes, & silexes, is to take in¬ 
decent liberties with jihysiology, 
palaeography, ichthyology, & geo¬ 
logy, the real professors of w'hich, 
moreover, usually prefe r -ices. 

2. Latin words borrowed as trade 
names (simplex, duplex, &e.) are for 
the period of their lives English ; if 
in talking of lamps you say yon find 
duplices better than central-draughts, 
you arc scarcely intelligible. 

3. Words that have become the 
established English for an object 
(ilex) use -exes ; under the shade of 
the iliccs shows ignorance of English 
more conspicuously than knowledge 
of Latin ; cf. -us & -um. The ques¬ 
tion whether the ousting of the 
native names (e.g. of holm-oak by 
ilex) should have been or should lie 
prevented is a separate one, to be 
decided for the individual word. 

4. There are some words, however, 
whose use is partly seientihe & 
partly popular, e.g. apex, appendix, 
index, matrix, vertex, vortex ; of 
these both plurals are used, with 
some tendency, but no more, to 
keep -xes for popular or colloquial & 
-ices for seientilic or formal con¬ 
texts :— The line just avoids the 
apexes of the hills, but 2'he shells have 
their apices eroded. Six patients had 
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their appendixes removed, & 1 hate 
books with appendixes, but The evi¬ 
dence is digested in jive appendices. 
A dial like a clock face with two 
indexes, but Integral, fractional, dh 
ne^mtive indices. A heap of old 
stcreotifpe matrixes, but Some of the 
species of whinstone are the common 
matrices [for pronunciation see -trixJ 
of agate <fc chalcedony. Arrange the 
trestles with their vertexes alternately 
high db low, but In the vertices of 
curx'es where they cut the abscissa at 
right angles. Whirlpools or vortexes 
or eddies, but The vortices of modern 
atomists. There is thus consideral)Ie 
liberty of choiee ; but with most 
words of this class the scientific use, 
<fe consequently the Latin plural, is 
much commoner than the other. 

ex officio. \Vhen used as an adjec¬ 
tive, the words should be hyphened : 
J was there ex ollicio, but the ex- 
ofheio members of the committee. Sec 
IIypiikns. 

exonerate makes -rable ; sec -abli: 1. 

exordium. IM. -ms or -ia ; sec -itm. 

exoteric & exotic, of the same 
ultimate derivation, have entirely 
diverse applications. That is exo¬ 
teric which is eoinmunieable to the 
outer circle of disci])les (opp. eso¬ 
teric); that is exotic which comes 
from outside the country (opj). in¬ 
digenous) ; exoteric doctrines; exotic 
plants. 

expandable, -anslble. Sec -aui.k, 

-IBLK, 2. 

ex parte, when used as an adj., 
should be hyjihened : speaking i-i 
parte, but an cx-parte statement ; see 
Hyphens (Grouj) ♦sub judiee). 

expatiation. See -ciation. 

expect. Exception is often taken 
to the sense suppose, be inclined to 
think, consider probable. This ex¬ 
tension of meaning is, how’ever. so 
natural that it seems needless 
Purism to resist it. E . by itself is 
used as short for e. to find, e. that it 
will turn out that, that is all :—/ r. 
he will be in time ; I c. he is there 
by this time ; 1 e. he was there ; 1 e. 


you have all heard all this before ; 

Mr -’s study is scholarly d 

thorough, dc has had a good deal of 
expansion, we e., since it took the 

- Essay Prize, i.c., if the facts 

ever happen to come to our know¬ 
ledge, we shall be surprised if they 
are not to that effect. The OED 
remarks that the idiom is ‘ now rare 
in literary use ’ ; that is owing to 
the dead set that has been made at 
it ; but it IS so firmly established in 
colloquial use that if, as is suggested 
above, there is no sound objection to 
it, the period of exile is not likely to 
^ be long. 

' expectorate, -atlon, seem to be now 
; the established American for spit- 
i {ting) & spit{ting) out. In British 
use they have as yet only the cur¬ 
rency of medical terms & Genteel- 
: isMs. I'his difference of status, 

, which it is to be hoped will not be 
diminished from our side at least, 

, is an object-lesson on the vanity of 
I genteelism. The mealy-mouthed 
I American must be by this time 
! harder put to it with expectorate 
I than the mealy-mouthed English- 
j man with spit ; his genteelism has 
j outgrown its gentility & become 
I itself the plain rude word for the rude 
I thing ; it must be discouraging to 
have to begin the search for decent 
obscurity all over again—with so 
promising a failure behind one, too. 

See I'OPUEARIZED TECHNICALITIES. 

expediency, -ce. The form first 
given is now* much commoner in all 
surviving senses ; there is no inci¬ 
pient differentiation, & it is desirable 
! that the now rare -ce should be 

1 abandoned. See -ce, -c\’. 

! 

I expedite. See Formal words. 
i experiment, n. & v. See Noun & 

j VERB ACCr.NT. 

I experimentalize. See Long vari¬ 
ants. 

expert. Sec Noun & adj. accent. 
expiate makes expiablc, expiator; 
see -able 1, -or. 
expiry. Pronounce -irl. 
expletive. The OED gives the pro- 
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nunoiations fi'ksplitiv, dksple'tiv, in 
that order. The noun use {oath or 
other interjection) being frequent & 
popular, & the adjective use (serving 
to fill out) literary & especially 
grammatical, the two pronuncia¬ 
tions might well be made use of for 
Differkntiai ION ; ef. experty & sec 
Noun & ad.iectiv^k accent ; the 
noun would be d'ksplitiv. 

explicit & express. With a certain 
class of nouns (e.g. declaratioriy testi¬ 
mony y promise, contract, midcrstand- 
ing, incitement, prohibition), either 
adjective can be used in the general 
sense of definite as ojiposed to 
virtual or tacit or vague or general 
or inferable or implied or construc¬ 
tive. One may nevertlu'less be 
more ajipropriatc than the other. 
That is explicit which is set forth in 
suHieient detail ; that is express 
which is worded with intention. 
What is meant by calling a promise 
explicit is first that it lias been put 
into words & secondly that its im¬ 
port is plain ; what is meant by 
c-alling it express is first, as before, 
that it has been ])ut into words, & 
secondly that the maker mi'ant it to 
bind him in the ease contemplated. 
This second clement in the meaning 
of express is now generally present 
in it where it is roughly synonymous 
with explicit, hut has come into it 
by accident. An express promise 
was by origin simj)]}' an expressed 
promise, i.e. one put info uords, 
express being a Latin participle of 
the kind seen in suspect ^ suspected, 
subject suh}ccied, & many others. 
When its participial sense ceased to 
be appreciated, it was natural that 
the familiar adjectival sense (for the 
express purpose of ; express maliee 
is when one with a sedate deliberate 
mind d; formed design doth . . .) 
should influence its meaning ; the 
idea of special intention is now 
almost invariably distinctive of ex¬ 
press when it is preferred to explicit. 

exploit. Sec Noun & verb accent. 
explosive (in phouetics). See Tuca- 

NICAL TERMS. 


export, n. & v. Sec Noun & verb 

ACCF.NT. 

expose. See French words. 
exposition in the sense pvddic show 
of goods &c. is a Gallicism (or 
Ameneanism) for exhibition. 
ex post facto. This is the estab¬ 
lished spelling ; but the person who 
knows the Latin words is worse off 
with it in this disguise than one who 
does not ; it should be ex postfacto 
(ex on the fooling of postfacto later 
enactment). The ordinary rule of 
Hyphens would then be applied, & 
wc should say It is undesirable to 
legislate ex postfacto, but cx-postfacto 
legislation is undesirable, i'b legis¬ 
lation IS, for iiistanee, the making of 
an act illegal after it has been 
eoiTunitt(‘d but what is referred to 
m facto IS not the ‘ doing ’ of the 
action but the ‘ (‘iiacting ' of the law. 

express, adj. See r.xpiaciT. 
express, vb. Mr Justice Sanhey 
expressed himself rnueh troubled by 
the views exjiressed in Lord Wren- 
bury's letter. Both men aftenvards ex¬ 
pressed Ihemsehes jicrfeetly satisfied. 
Insert as uftei himself & themselves. 
There is no authority for to express 
ones(‘lf satisfied A,c. ; at any rate 
the OKI) lias no aequaintanec with 
it ; & it eei tainly requires the sup¬ 
port of authority, whereas no such 
support is needl'd for the use with 
as. The fact is that Analogy is 
being allowed to confuse express 
w ith declare just as regard is wrongly 
given the eoiislruet ion of consider. 

expressive. For ‘ to use an e. word ’ 
SCI' Sri’Kiuoim v. 
expurgate. See -atable. 
extant had formerly the same sense 
as existent or existing, & was as 
widely ayiplicable. Its sense & its 
application have been narrowed till 
it means only ‘ still in existence or 
not having perished at the prt*sent 
or the given past or future time \ 
& is applied almost exclusively to 
documents, buildings or monuments, 
& customs. E. memory, the e. 
generation, the e. crisis, e. States, are 
unlikely or impossible phrases, A 
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the c. larvs would he understood only 
of such as were on record but not in 
opera! ion, of laws as documents & 
not as forces. The pronunciation 
recommended is f;'ks(rmt, but ik- 
Bld'nt is not uncommon. 

extemporaneouGfly) & extemporary, 
-ily, are eumbersomc words ; extem¬ 
pore (4 syli.) is seldom uneijual tt) the 
iK cd. Sec vauiAM.'i. 

extend. 1. I'or rxfrndahtr, cxlnifU- 
bU\ rxtcHsihle, see -Aina ., '2. 

2. E. f<ir fiivr or accord is, in its 
pn^sent vojruca a pi(a*e of turbid 
journalese. It mi^ht have been 
natural J.hiGdish : you e. your hand ' 
hlcralJy, & from that Ihroui'h j 
extending the hand of welcome to 
llie m( taf)hori<*al c'xterulinfj of a 
weleoine is a sim[)le enou;.rl> passa;j:e. 
Ibit native I‘ai;Tiisli did not 
way, perluifi.s bceausi* c/rc A. accord 
were alreaiiy in c onst ant use, one 
for ev'CTyday iV the other for more 
formal eoidcxLs, I', in this sense 
has done its develotmu nt in AmeTiea, 

& come to us luil-^Mown \ la the 
ncwsjiajiers—a liad rccoi,i, ^’o e. a 
welcome is just tolc'rahle because of 
its obviou.sncss as a metaphor ; but 
the extendin;’ of a lua!t\ reception, 
sympathy, coriorat ulat i<tns. a hcar- 
mt^, a maeniliceiil seml-olT, A: the 
Id.c, should if possible he barred (m ' 
Arnenea a eonereoat ion ‘ixtemK 
a call ' to the H'ven nd ei iithmian of ' 
its elioiee) : ve ha\'e still p.ii'C A i 
accord to choose between, with offer , 
A projfcr to meet llie demand foi 
other shades of meanmjj. The | 
lollowdii^ (piotation shows an apph- 1 
cation in whieli even the notion of | 
friendliness inlierenl in tlu‘ metaphor j 
has disappeared : /h’lnit prornp{lif 
deported btf the (jicrman jfolicc. he 
apjicalcd to the Foreign Office for 
redress, bat Lord Salisbari/ informed 
him in a eharaeterislieallff jiointed 
official dispatch that he could see no 
grounds whatever for taking exception 
to the treatment which had been 
extended to him. 

Two points are to be obser\x‘d in 
regard to the above advice: (a) 

1351 


The condemnation does not touch 
such sentences as You should e. to 
me the same indulgence, where the 
metaphor may be different, & the 
meaning widen it so as to include 
me as w'cll as someone cdsc ’ ; (2) it 
is not maintained that e. has never 
had the scn.se of give or accord in 
native English—it had in the IGth- 
IHth centuries—, but only that the 
modernism <loes not descend direct 
from the native use ; having been 
rciin[)ortcd nflcr export to America, 
it is now ill at ease in the old country. 

extent. In th(“ phrase to .. . extent, 
e. should not lie (ju.ilu'K'd by adjec- 
tivt;s inlro<lueing any idea beyond 
that of (juaiiLity ; to what, to an;/, 
to some, to a great or vast or enormous 
or unknown or surjinsing, e., but not 
Some of the girl^ reen go to the nmn- 
hke e. of holding meetings in the 
Park to discuss tt.elr grlreanees. 
extenuate. 1 . K. makes -uable ; see 
- vunn 1. li. The root meaning being 
to thin down or whittle away, the 
proper object (»f tiie verb in its sense 
of make excuses tor is a word ex¬ 
pressing something had in itself, as 
guilt, cowardice, erueltij, A not a 
nc'ulrul word such as eonilurt or 
behaviour. Hut since these latter, 
though neutral in themselves, are 
often converted by context into 
iinmistakahlt' words of hlanu*. A are 
then legitimate ohji (ds of c., tiu' 
imsapjirehmision arisis tliat it can 
alw ays govern tiu'iu, A consequently 
that the meaning of excuse belong'^ 
to tlie verb, instead of to the com¬ 
bination heUveen tlie verb A an 
object expressing something blam- 
ahk. Erom this conies the further 
error of supptising that you can e., 
i.e. make excuses for, a person. In 
I such eases etymology is of value. 

exterior, external, extraneous, ex¬ 
trinsic. Etymologically the four 
diifer only in the formative suthxes 
used, A there is no reason why any 
of them might not have acquired the 
senses of all ; outside is the funda¬ 
mental meaning. It will be best to 
take them in pairs. 


a 
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1. exterior & external. That is 

exterior which encloses or is outer¬ 
most, the enclosed or innermost 
being interior. These opposites are 
ehielly applied to things of which 
there is a pair, S: wilii conscious 
reference, when one is spoken of, to 
the other : the exterior court is one 
within which is an interior court ; 
the exterior door has another inside 
it ; exterior interior lines in 
strategy arc concentric curves one 
enclosing the other ; the exterior 
ear covers & leads to the interior 
ear ; & the exterior surface of a 

hollow ball, but not of a solid one, 
is a legitimate phrase. 

That is external which is without 
& apart or whose relations arc with 
what is without cV: apart, that which 
is within being internal. The ex¬ 
ternal tvorld, external thin!is, external 
evidence, illustrate the first part of 
the definition ; external appearances, 
worship, & action (those that alfeet 
other persons or things somehow) 
illustrate the second part ; external 
debt & relations are those a country 
has to or wath other countries. 

In many phrases (‘ither exterior or 
external may be used, but usually 
with some difl'erenee of underlying 
meaning; e. g., the exterior ear is 
thought of as the porch of the 
interior ear, but the external ear is 
the ear as seen by the outsider. 
Again, a building’s exterior features 
& external features arc different 
things, the former being those of its 
outside only, & the latter all, 
whether of outside or inside, that 
arc visible as ojijiosed to the struc¬ 
ture that can only be guessed at. 
Similarly, with the nouns, exterior 
has the dchnite narrow material 
meaning of the outside, as op[)Osed 
to the inside of a building or the 
inner nature of a person, while 
externals includes all about a person 
that reveals him to us, his acts 
habits & manner of sjieeeh as well 
as his features & clothes. 

2. extraneous & extrinsic. 

That is extraneous which is brought 
in, or comes or has come in, from 


without. A fly in amber, a bullet in 
one’s chest, are extraneous bodies ; 
extraneous aid, interference, light, 
sounds ; extraneous points arc ques¬ 
tions imported into a discussion 
from which they do not naturally 
arise. 

That is extrinsic which is not an 
essential & inherent part of some¬ 
thing but is attached to it as a 
separable belonging, essential pro¬ 
perties being intrinsic. A florin’s 
intrinsic value is what the rnetal in 
it would have fetched before it was 
coined ; its extrinsic value is what 
is added by the stamp. A person’s 
extrinsic advantages are sueli things 
as w'calth & family interest, while 
his courage talent are intrinsic 
advantages. 

It is worth notice that extrinsic is 
now rare, Ix'ing little us(‘d except 
when a formal contrary is wanted 
for the still eomnion liitrinsic. Ex¬ 
traneous on the other hand exists on 
its own account ; it has no formal 
contrary, iyitraneous being for prac¬ 
tical purposes non-(‘xisl(‘nt, Sc must 
make shift with internal, intrinsic, 
indigenous, dontestic, natixx, or what¬ 
ever else suits th(‘ jiartieular context. 

exterminate me.kes -nable ; see 

-ARLC ]. 

exterritorial. St e i xtuati'-rri- 

TOUIAI,, 

extract, n. ik v. See Xoi x & vi:rb 

ACCF-NT. 

extraneous. See i:xti:rt()r. 

extraordinary. Pronounee as fi\ e 
syllables (-tror-) not six (-truor-) ; 
tiie OKI) gives precedence to the 
shorter ; for the effect of spelling on 
sound, see Pronitncu ion. 

ex(tra)territorial(ity). The forms 
s(‘em to be used (juite indifferently. 
To the classical latinist, that is to 
say to t>t)”o of those who arc 
acquainted with Latin at all, the 
longer seems the only reasonable 
one, since extra, Sl not ex, is the 
classical Latin for outside of; (fe 
this is perhaps a stronger considera¬ 
tion than the saving of a syllabic. 
It would certainly be better to have 
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-EY, -IE, -Y 


one spelling only, & extra- is recom¬ 
mended. 

extricate makes -cable ; see - ablk 1. 
extrinsic. See f.xterioii. 

-EY & -Y IN ADJECTIVES. The 
adjectiv'al sullix is -y, not -ey. Weak 
spellers arc often in doubt whether, 
when -y is appended to nouns in 
Mutk k (as mite), the e is to be 
dropped or kept. With the very 
lew exceptions given below, it 
should be dropped {mity, not milcy). 

A selection of tlie commonest -y 
ad,jcetiv(‘S from nouns in mute -e 
will sulliee to show the normal 
formation, A anotlier list follows 
tins, containing ^\ords of tfie kind 
in which the bad sjx'ller goi's wrong ; 
he often does so because lie con¬ 
ceives himself to be making a new, 
or at least hitherto unjirinted, \M)rd, 

IS afraid of obscuring its con¬ 
nexion with the noun if he drops the 
('—a needless tear. The safe -y 
adje(*tivcs are : bony, breezy, briny, 
crazy, easy, fleecy, flaky, gory, greasy, 
grimy, hasty, icy, lacy, mazy, miry, 
noisy, oozy, prosy, racy, rosy, scaly, 
shady, shaky, slimy, smohy, snaky, 
sjiicy, spiky, sjiongy, stony, xviry. j 
The shaky -// adjectives are : caky, 
cany, chancy, fluty, gamy, homy, 
horsy, liny, mity, mousy, nervy, nosy, 
pursy, sidy, stagjf, tuny, xcavy, xvhity. 

Tlie exceptions referred to above 
are ; -- 

1. When an adjective in -y is made 
from a noun in -y, c is inserted to 
part y from -y : clayey »5c skyey, not 
clayy or skyy. 

2. Hole makes holey, to prevent 
confusion with //o///= hallowed. 

3. Adjectives from nouns in -ue 
(mi) retain the c : gluey ik. bluey, not 
gluu or bluy. 

eye, vh, makes eying ; see \'i.iais 
IN -IE &e., 7. 

-EY, -IE, -Y, IN DIMINUTIVES. The 

most established type of all {baby, 
daddy, granny) has -y ; most proper 
names {Tommy, Polly) have -y ; it 
Would be a simplification if -y could 
made universal : but -ie & -cy 


arc the only forms in some proper 
names {Charlie or Charley, never 
Charly; Minnie-, Sukey) ; -ie is 
preferred in Scotland, the native 
land of some diminutives {laddie, 

, lassie, caddie) ; the retention of mute 
' -e, giving -ey {dovey, lovey, Nosey, 
&c.) is more defensible than in the 
adjectives made with -y (see -ey & 
-V IN ADJECTivi.s) ; & generally 

\ariety seems unavoidable. 

In the list the recommended form 
stands first or alone ; the principle 
has been to recommend plain -y 
wherever usage is not thought to 
be overwhelmingly against it ; the 
addition of another ending in 
j brackets means that that form is 
j perhaps commoner, but not so much 
, so as to make the recommended one 
] impossible. Some of the words in¬ 
cluded {booby, cuddy, looby, Mary, 
Mane, puppy, rooty, toddy, 6c per¬ 
haps others) are not in fact diminu¬ 
tive forms, but being mistakablc 
fvu such are liable to the same 
doubts. There is some tendency 
when a word is much used in the 
plural {frillies, goodies, Johnnies, 
kiddies, kilties, siceeties) to think 
that -ic must be the singular ter¬ 
mination. Adjectives like comfy arc 
given here because the -y is the 
diminutive ending, & not the adjec¬ 
tive suflix. 

Amy ; Annie ; Arty = Arthur {-ie); 
aunty {-ie); baby-, Betty-, Billy; billy 
eooking-pot; blacky; Bobby; hobbif 
policeman : Bony ^ Bonaparte 

i-cy); booby; fcooA'h* = bookmaker ; 

I bubby ^ hroWwr or breast; bunny; 
caddie - golf-attendant ; caddy = tea- 
box ; Carry i-ic); Charlie {-eyj; Cissy 
' — ( ecilia (-ic) ; collie ; comfy ; cooky — 

I cook dear {-le); cookie — cake; coolie; 

, corbie ^ ; daddy; darky {-ey) ; 

; deary {-ie); Dicky: doggy {-ie): Dolly, 
[ d .; dovey ; ducky ; Eddy = Edward ; 
I Ed//= Edith (-ic) ; Efjic ; Emmy : 
Fanny ; fatty ; Florric ; Freddy ; 
frilly ; Froggy ; Georgy = George ; 
Gcorgie =- Georgina ; girly {-ie) ; 
goody = good wife or sweetmeat ; 
goosy ; granny ; Hetty ; hoodie 
crow; hubby; Jacky; Jamy {-ie); 
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Jeanic ; Jemmy ; Jenny ; Jerry ; 
Jessie; Johnny; Katy {-ie); kiddy; 
kilty llighhindcr (~ic); Kitty; lad¬ 
die ; lassie ; looby ; lovey ^ niy love ; 
mammy ; Marie. Ficneh name ; 

English name; maty ^nuiic 
{-ey) ; MUly {-ie) ; Minnie ; Mis':y ; 
Molly; mammy---inoihvr ; Ncdny ; 
Nelly {-ic) ; nicy; nighty; = 

big-nosed one (-ey) ; ttunky — uncle ; 
narsy(-ie); Paddy; ]*alsy ; Patty; 

pvppy ; Peggy (-ie) ; Hobby (-le) ; 
rooty = hi'Ciid ; Sammy ; Sandy ; 
Sawney; shimmy; .vi.v.s-?/^ sister ; 
slavey ; sonny ; Sojthy {-ie) ; spooky 
{-ey) ; Sukey ; Susy {-ie) ; sweety ; 
Teddy; toddy; Tommy; tommy ^ 
bread; tu?nmy ; I r«//y-= Waller ; 
wific ; 117//// (-ie) ; jyinnie. 

-I'A NOL'NS. n. -ef/s, not -ies. 
eyot. Pronounce at ; tiu' OED 
calls it ‘ a more usual variant of ait \ 
& ' an artilieial spelling 7 
eyrie. S(‘c aiuiv. 

F 

fabricate makes -eable, -tor ; see 

-ABI.E 1, -ou. 

facetiae, in booksellers’ catalogues, 
is a eu})hemisin for obscenities ; the 
following extract from such a cata¬ 
logue is voui'hed for liy the IVest- 
niinstcr Gazette: —FACE'riAE. tidO 
-—Kingsley (('.) Phaetlion ; or Loose 
Thoughts for Loose Thinkers, lind 
ed., 8VO, boards, l.v,, 

facetious. For synonymy see 

JOCOSE. 

FACETIOUS FORMATIONS. A few 
siJccimcns may be collected in 
groups illustrating mure or less 
distinct types. 

Pun or parody : aneedotage (anec¬ 
dote, dotage) ; gigmauil y (gigman, 
humanity) ; eorreetitude (correct, 
rectitude) ; judgematical (judge, 
dogmatic); goloptious (voluptuous); 
sacerdotage. 

Mock mistakes : imdereonstumble, 
mischevious, splendiferous, Eyetal- 
ian. 

Popular etymology, real or sup¬ 


FACT 

posed : highstrikes (hysterics) ; jaw- 
bation (jobation). 

Mock Latin : bonus, bogus, hocus- 
pocus, hi-cocalorum (hie, hoc, ho- 
riim Y). 

Portmanteau words : galumpli 

(gallop, triumph) ; choitic (snort, 
chuckle). 

Incongruity of lAitin trimmings to 
common English words : absquatu¬ 
late ; circumbendibus ; omnium 
gatherum ; hsLieal ; babyol.atry ; 
disgruntled ; contraption ; squan- 
dermama. 

Irrreerent familiarity : biimy (find 
blind me) ; crikey (Christ). 

Onomatofioeia, obvious or obscure : 
bubblvjoek ; eoll\uobbles ; ram- 
sliaeklc ; pernickety ; rumbustious. 

Long A luilicrous : gaJbgaskins ; 
antigropelos ; cantankerous ; ske¬ 
daddle; jianjandriim ; spillieate. 
facile. Its value as a synonym 
for easy or fluent or dcjtrous lies 
chiefly in its d(‘preeiatory implica¬ 
tion. A f. s])caker r»r v\r ter is one 
who net^ds to expind little pains 
(i^l: whose i>ioduet is of correspond¬ 
ingly little import) ; a f. triumph or 
victory IS (‘asiiy won {^ comes to 
little). I’nhss the inqiliealion in 
brackets is intendcal, tiie use of /. 
instead of its commoner sviionvins 
{a more economical tb /. mode ; with 
a f. turn of the wrist) is ill-judgcd 
usually due to Avoidance or' the 
oiu lors. 

faoile princeps. Pronounce fa'sili ; 
Latin adv\ - easily (fiist). 

facilitate. The olJtccr was facili¬ 
tated in his search by the occupants. 
We f. an oyieration, not the operator. 
A SnirsiioD extt.nmon. 

facsimile. Pronounce faksFinili. 
fact IS well eijuippc'd with Kbomatic 
jihiases. 'riieie are uiKpu'st lonably 
estahlished in in jiaint of /., as a 
matter of /., the f. is. A the f. of the 
matter is. It is a pity that the recent 
invT'ntion as a f. (of which no 
cxamjile is recorded in the OED) 
should be thrust ujion us in addition 
to all these. It will be seen that in 
each of the few quotations that 
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must sulHcc on so trifling a matter 
one or other of the familiar forms 
would have been more at home 
than this parvenu. lie says that 
a " considerable part ’ oj the 2-5 mil¬ 
lions is spent on neio officials like 
locusts dcvourinft the land ; as a /., 
barely one-thirticlh of that figure is 
due to new officials (as a matter of 
[.)./The Foreign Office has inorc than 
once been severely criticized for similar 
mistakes in the Reichstag in the 
Press ; as a it is no more ab(me 
serious blunders than arc many other 
German institutions (the f. \s)./]t is 
quite, arguable that the time given 
might have been better allocated., but 
as a f. nearly all the important points 
raised have been discussed (in point 
oil.)./The Pan-Gcrmans <(• Sational- , 
ists can afford to be more independent ! 
than the Conservatives; tb as a /. I 
theif arc so (in f.). 

That otliers besides journalists like j 
the sound of the phrase apjiears ! 
from the following business letter:— ' 
Dear Sirs . . . / accept your statement | 
that the casks returned in March were i 
steel not zcood barrels'. As a J. [i.e., 1 
as a matter of f.] the ledger clerk who \ 
ztxis in our employ at the time is not 
now zeilh us d* he is cntirelq to 
blame . . . When your man returns 
sacksy casks, or as a f. [i.e. in f.] 
any other goods, a credit note is 
handed to him at the time. 

factious,factitious,flctitious. Tlioiigh 
the words arc not synonyms evc-n 
of the looser kind, there is a certain 
dimger of eonfiision betwiaai them 
because there are nouns Mith \^hieh 
two or all of them can be used, with j 
meanings sometimes more d some- J 
times less wide apart. Tims factious 
rancour is the rancour that lets ! 
F>arty spirit prevail over patriotism ; ; 
factitious rancour is a rancour that i 
is not of natural growth, but lias | 
been deliberately created to serve 
someone’s ends ; fictitious rancour 
Is a rancour represented as existing 
but iiiuiginar>\ A party cry has 
a factious value, a silver coin a 
faciiiiQus value (of. extrinsic), & 


a })ogus company’s shares a fictitious 
value. 

factitive. See Technicae terms, 
factotum. PI. -ms ; sec -um. 
fadeless. See -less. 
faerie, faery. Pronounce fa'erl. 
‘ A variant of fairy. In present 
usage, it is practically a distinct 
word, adopted either to express 
Spenser's peculiar modification of 
tlie sense, or to cx'elude various 
unpoetieal or undignified associa¬ 
tions eonneeled with the current 
form fairy ’- OKD. The distinction 
shouhl be respected by all who care 
for the interests of the language & 
not only for their own momentary 
requirements. To say Faerie when 
one miTcIy means Fairyland in 
trivial contexts is Vulgarization. 

fag(g)ot. Sfiell with two gs. 
faience. The use in linglish of a 
foreign ‘ gv neral term comprising 
all the \arious kinds of glazed 
earthenware d porcelain ’—the whole 
definition given in the OED—is hard 
to di\Tnc. Most of those who read 
the word are disappointed to find, 
on appeal to a dictionary, that it 
means nothing more specific. A 
Superfluous vroui). 

fail. 1. P’or a failed harvest, coup, 
stockbroker, &c., sec Intransitive 

PAST participles. 

2. Failing = in default of is a par- 
tieijile developed through the abso¬ 
lute eonstruetion into a preposition ; 
if or since so-cL'-so fails means the 
same as in ease of or on the failure 
of so-A'-so. Fiither the absolute or 
the ]»repositionaI use is accordingly 
legitimate, but not a mixture of the 
two ; the form zchom failing familiar 
in companies’ proxy notices is such a 
mixture ; it should be cither ‘ failing 
whom ’ (preposition & objective) or 

Avho failing ’ (absolute & subjective). 

3. Fail is one of the words apt to 
cause the sort of lapse noticed in 
Negatives gone wrong : New 
Year's Day is a milestone which the 
least observant of us can hardly fail 
to pass unnoticed. 
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faineant. Sec French words. 

faint. 1. For fainted girls &c. (cf. 
fallen angels) see Intra.nsitiv’^f. p.p. 

2. F. or feint lines, ruled f. or feint, 
&c. Feint in these expressions 
means neither more nor less than 
of which it is an older spelling (the 
origin being F feindre feign) pre¬ 
served only by trade conservatism. 
As it is a needless jnizzle to the 
uninformed customer, it should be 
spelt in the intelligible way. 

fair(ly). 1. For hid f., fight or hit 
or Jilaif /. bchceen the eijes Are., 
speak one f., see l^NinioM.vnc -lv. 

2. For the avoidance of ambiguity 
it should be remembered ihnt fair I if 
has the two oddly different senses of 
utterly (/ was f, beside myself) 
moderately {a f. good translation), ^ 
that context does not always make 
it clear which is meant. 

fairy. 1. For Fairyland & Faerie, 
sec rAiaiin. 

2. F. & fay. The difference is not 
in meaning, but merely in appro¬ 
priateness to dilferent contexts ; /. 
being now the everyday form, fay 
should be reserved for occasions 
demanding the unusual. 

fait accompii. See Fri-ncii words. 

faithfully. 1. For yours /. see 
Letter forms. 

2. In promise /., /. is an ullra- 
eollofiuial or uneducated substitute 
for definitely, explicitly, expressly, 
emphatically, or solemnly. 

3. Deal f. with is a phrase of 
biblical sound & doubtless of puritan 
origin, now used for the most part 
jocularly in the sense not treat wnlh 
tenderness, punish or rebuke—one 
of the idioms that should not be 
spoilt by over-frequent use. 

fakir, fakeer, faquir. The OED 
treats the first as the established 
form. Pronounce faker'. 

fall. 1. For is fallen, fallen angel, 
& c ., see Intransitivj: p.p. 

2. The noun /. as a synonym for 
the ordinary autumn is either an 
Americanism, a provincialism, or an 
Archaism ; as the last, it has its 


right & its wrong uses ; as cither of 
the others, it is out of place except 
in dialogue. 

fallacy (in logic), false analogy. Sec 

Technicai. terms. 

False emphasis, l. That being 
so, we say that it would be shameful if 
domestic servants xuere the only class 
of employed persons left outside the 
scheme of State Insurance. What 
the writer means is It would be 
shameful for serv'ants to be left out 
when all other employees arc in¬ 
cluded. What he says means It 
would be shameful for nobody 
except servants to be excluded — 
which is plainly neither true nor his 
contention. The disaster is due to 
his giving too emphatic a place to 
a subordinate, though imjiortant, 
jioint ; what is shameful is the 
servants’ exclusion, not the inclusion 
of anyone or eviryone else. Care 
must be taken that, an two men 
ride of a horse, the groom c'i: not the 
master rides behind. 

2. An csi)eeially common form of 
false emphasis is the use of the 
emphatic word both (which means 
one as well as the otlier, or in one 
ease as wall as in the other) in 
places where that full sense is either 
unnecessary or impossible, instead 
of the Ivco, they, or nothing at all. 
The point is chair if the two sen¬ 
tences (a) Doth fought well, & (b) To 
settle the matter both fought, are com¬ 
pared. In a, emphasis is wanted ; 
not only one fought well, the other 
did too ; but, in b, of course one did 
not light without the other’s fight¬ 
ing, since it takes two to make a 
figlit; the needless both makes the 
reader wonder w hom else they both 
fought. Obvious as the mistake is, 
it is surprising how' often it occurs in 
sentences little more abstruse than 
b :—Both men had something in 
common (with whom ? with each 
other ; then why not the two, or 
the men, or the hvo men, or simply 
they ^l)./At present there is a complete 
divergence in the proposals qf both 
Governments {the two, or the)./Lord 
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Milner had fixed these prices because 
the Food Controller <fc the Board of 
Agriculture both disagreed as to what 
they should 6c, <& he had at least the 
wisdom to fix a price that they both 
disliked (the first both is needless & 
misleading ; the second is right). 
An instance at once more excusable 
& more fatal, both for the same 
reason, that harfl thinking is neces¬ 
sary to get the thing disentangled, 
is : This com patty has found that 
the men they employ in America can 
be depended on to produce a minimum 
niorc output than the men 
they employ abroad^ ch yet these, men 
both in America tb elseivhere. may be 
of the same race dr nationality at 
birth. The point is not that in 
America, d just as much in (say) 
Italy, these men may be (say) 
Czechs, but that of any two men or 
any two sets of wliich one is em¬ 
ployed in America & the other in 
Itaiy both may be (say) Italians ; 
it is not that America tK: Italy are in 
some matter alike, but that the 
difference between tlie employee in 
one & the employee in the other is 
constant ; both, inserted where it is, 
hopelessly disguises this ; read these 
men of whom one is employed in 
America d' one clsexvhcre. 

falsehood, falseness, falsity. Dif¬ 
ferentiation has been liusy with the 
three, but has perhaps not yet done 
with them. At present A false- 
hood is a lie ; falsehood is lying re¬ 
garded as an action, liut it is also 
a statement or statements contrary 
to fact or the truth. Falseness is 
contrariness to fact regarded as a 
quality of a statement, but it is also 
lying & deception regarded as an 
element in character. Falsity is 
interchangeable with falsetiess in its 
first but not in its second sense. 
In the following examples the word 
used is, except where an alternative 
is show'n, the only one of the three 
consistent wdth modern usage :— 
That is a falsehood ; You told a 
falsehood ; lie was convicted of false¬ 
hood ; Truth would be suppressed 


together with falsehood ; Truth exag¬ 
gerated may become falsehood ; The 
falseness, or falsity, of this conclusion 
is obvious ; A falseness that even his 
plausibility could not quite conceal. 

FALSE QUANTITY. The phrase 
should be banished from the dis¬ 
cussion of how to pronounce English 
words. The use of it betrays the 
user's ignorance that standard Eng¬ 
lish teems with what are in one sense 
or another false quantities. Its 
implication is that, with some limi¬ 
tations or other, the sound of vowels 
in English words derived from Greek 
& Latin is decided by the sound in 
the words from which they come ; 
but these limitations are so variously 
conceived, when their existence is 
not ignored, that mere mention of 
false quantity is valueless. Take 
a score of words about the pro¬ 
nunciation of which opinions differ, 
& on which classical quantities 
might be expected to throw light ; 
the classical quantities are marked 
where they matter, & accents are 
added wdicn acceptance of the class¬ 
ical quantity would naturally result 
in a particular stress :—amenity, 
apparent, clini'ne, cine'ma, com- 
mh'nal, deficit, doctri^nal, gia'didlus, 
idyl, intcr'nCcine,patriot, pro'tSgo'n- 
ist, ration, sali'vary, Saloni'ca. sema¬ 
phore, simian, Socrates, tribunal, 
vertTgo. It will be clear from this 
list that the following of classical 
quantity may operate singly or 
doubly, i.e. on the sound of a vowel 
only, or through it on the word’s 
balance, & that the secondary is 
much more noticeable than the 
primary effect ; the difference be¬ 
tween patriot & patriot, apparent & 
apparent, is slight, but that between 
do<*tri'nal & dd'ctrinal, vcrti'go & 
ver'tigo, pro'tago'nist & prota'gon- 
ist, is very great. How little weight 
is to be attached to classical quan¬ 
tity as an argument merely for one 
vow'cl sound against another will be 
plain from another score of ex¬ 
amples, some of them actual Latin 
words, in which the unquestioned 
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pronunciation is a false quantity :— 
fegent, iilien, b6nii fide, comic, cor¬ 
roborate, decent, echo, ethics, et 
cetera, fastidious, Jd€“a, jocosity (& 
all in -osity), military, minor, miti¬ 
gate, odour, jiathelie (A: most m 
-etic), senile, solitary, variety (& all 
in -iety). It is useless to call out 
‘ false "quantity ’ to someone who 
says ration or' id>'l or tribu nal or 
arngiiity when he can answer you 
with hgent, fastidious, minor, or 
echo. The simjde fact is that in 
determining the quality of a vowel 
sound in English classical quantity 
is of no value whatever ; to lloul 
usage & say Socrates is the nieri^st 
j>edantry. 

With regard to its secondary effect, 
as an inlluerH'C in selecting the 
syllable in bhiglish words that shall 
bear the stress, classical f|ii.intity is 
not so negligible. A variation of 
stress being a much more marked 
thing than a vowel differenei*, the 
non-latmist’s attention is arrested 
when a neighbour whom he criaiits 
with superior knowledge springs 
doctri'nal upon him, cVr doetri'nal 
gets its chance. ^Vllethe^ doctri'nal 
is right is another question ; the 
superior-kno\^Iedged one kno\\s that 
doctrina has a long i : but has he 
satisfied himself that a long i, not in 
doctrina but in dnclnnalis, i.e. with 
no stress on it, has any right to 
affect the stress of doctrinal ? Or 
again, has the Grecian who knows 
kinema <fc objects to ci'ncma re¬ 
flected that cinema docs not repre¬ 
sent kinrma itself, but is a shortening 
of ci'ncmd'tofiraph, winch again has 
passed through French & indeed 
been there *■ assembled ’ on its way 
from Greek to English ? if lie had, 
he \vould probably have held Ins 
peace. In many words, sucli as 
canine & saline, vertigo, the latinist’s 
first tlioughts (kani'n, snli'n, ver- 
ti'gd) do not need modification on 
his own part as doctri'nal & cine'ma 
do; but he has still to reckon walh 
the rccessivc-aeccnt tendency, which 
has as good a right to a voice in the 
matter as his erudition, & will fight 


hard & perhaps victoriously for 
ka'iiiii, sa'liu, tV: ver'tigo. 

After all deductions, liowcv^cr, a 
small province is left in which the 
false-qiiantity jirineijile may fairly 
reign ; if clematis is pronounced 
kiima'tis, enema ine'ma, & gladiolus 
glidio'his, what has been done is 
fins ; in Greek *.V Latin v^onJs 
.‘idojited without modiiicat ion, a 
syllable that in the original is 
neither long in (juantity noi stressed 
lias b(‘en made* tlie sliessed syllabic 
III English : they should be kle'rnntis, 
e'liimo, A gla (lyoh/s (with indul¬ 
gence to gladi(dIIS on the analogy 
of varietf)). Eul on such disjuitcs as 
i those ladweeii prota gonist A ]uo'- 
lago'nist, cb'mimmal A commu nal, 
I'nteriie'eme A inter neeine, ss\'llvary 
A sali'vary, marital A mari'lal, 
ei'r'vieal A ((rvi'eal. h'nthrojioid A 
antlirb'poid, its decision is not final ; 
it is not judge, but a mere Jiarty to 
the suit. Let the scholai ])lead liis 
ease : but since the ailment that he 
long insisted on our calling angrna 
pectoris w’as discovered to be h'ngina 
after all, liis pleadings are suspect. 

FALSE SCENT. The laying of false 
scent, J.C.. the causing of a reader to 
suppose that a scritiiice or part of 
one is taking a certain course, which 
he afterwards linds to his confusion 
that It does not take, is an obvious 
folly—so obvious that no-one com¬ 
mits it w'ltlingly cxce})t when sur¬ 
prise is d<‘signed to amusia Hut 
writers are jqil to forget that, if the 
false scent is there, it is no excuse 
to say they did not intend to lay it ; 
it is their busmcjis to sec that it is 
not there, A this requires more care 
than might be supposed. The 
reader comes to a sentence not 
knowing what it is going to contain ; 
the writer knows ; consequently 
what seems to the latter, owing to 
liis private information, to bear 
unquestionably one sense A no 
other may present to the former, 
with his open mind, either a choice 
of meanings or even a different one 
only. Nor lias the writer even tlic 
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satislaetion of calling his reader a 
fool for misuiidersUinding him, sinee 
he seldom hears of it ; it is the 
reader who eidls the writer a fool 
for not being able to express him¬ 
self. 

The possibilities of false scent are 
loo miseellan<‘ous to be exliaustiv<‘ly 
tabulated ; the image of the reader 
with the open mind, ready to seize 
every ehanee of going wrong, should 
be always ])reseiit to the inexperi¬ 
enced writer. A lew examples, how¬ 
ever, may suggest ei'ilam construc¬ 
tions 111 which special care is neces¬ 
sary :—It ivcu: only after Mr liiich- 
mnster^ Lord Wodeliouse, d: Mr 
Frcake, finding that they were unable 
to go, that the Kit^land team a^ now 
constituted^ but with Major Hunter 
•in the place of Captain Cheape, was 
decided on. 'i'he \Nnter knew that 
after was to be a jirv'posilion go\ ern- 
iiig Mr IL tV-e. finding ; but the 
reader takes it i'or a eonjunction 
with a verb yet to come, A: is angry 
at having to reconsider. Such 
things hapjien with the Fr^im 
PAiiTii’iPLi.. years, the years 

that followed her marriage, suffice 
Lady Younghusband for her some¬ 
what elaborate study, ' Marie An- 
toinette : Her Karly Youth, 17Cl- 
1771 ’ {Macmillan d' ('o.. Ids. net). 
The reader does not dream of jurnp- 
iiig over Lady V. to get at the owner 
of her (marriage) till 1770-1771 at 
the end throws a new light on the 
four years. See Piionolns for more 
sueli false st‘ent./77if olJieial an¬ 
nouncement at Home that the Ottoman 
(imernment, having filled to meet 
Italy's demands, Jlaly A* Turkey 
weie in a state of war from 'J.iO 
yesterday afternoon, zvas promptly 
followed by hostilities. The puiietua- 
tion (see Ausoi-utk (Onsthuction) 
deludes us into exiieeting a \erb for 
the Ottoman Oovernment, instead of 
which comes a new' subject./77/e 
influences of that age, his open, kind, 
susceptible nature, to say nothing of 
his highly untoward situation, made 
it more than usually difficult for him 
to cast aside or rightly subordinate. 


Only the end of the sentene’e reveals 
that W’c were wrong in guessing the 
inlluenees & his nature to be parts 
of a compound subject. 

falsetto. IM. -os ; see -o(k)s 0. 
falsify. For jiidexions see VEuiis 
IN -IE Ac., (). 

fanatic. Pronounce fanii'tik. The 
w'ord tends to lose its fully adjec- 
ti\al use. We say 1 call a man 
fanatical (or a /., but not simply/.) 
■who . . . See -ic( m.). 

fancy, vb. For inflexions see 
Veubs in -IE Ae., 6. 
fandango. PI. -os; see -o(i-)s r». 
fanfare. It is perhaps better to 
[ironounec the noun as a Fuencii 
wouD, sinee neither noun nor verb 
has become familiar English ; but 
the verb, if used, can hardly be 
treated as foreign, A should be 
fhntar'. fanfaronade, however, is 
common enough to be fully angli- 
cized (1 dnfcli una 71). 

fantasia, fahntahze'ah, fiintah'zia 
—OEL). The lirst is the Italian 
pronunciation, advisable at least for 
the teihnieal inusieal term. In 
transferred senses the second is no 
doubt eoinmoner, but perhaps due 
to Ignorance rather than to choice, 
fantasy, phantasy. * In modern 
use/. A p., in sjiile of their identity 
in sound A in ultimate etymology, 
tend to be appreliended as separate 
words, the predominant sense of the 
loimer bting “ eapriee, whim, fanci¬ 
ful invention ”, while tliat of the 
latter is '• iinagiiiation, visionary 
notion ” '—OED. 

fantoccini. Pronounce fhntoche'ni. 
faquil'. See FAKIR, 
far. 1. Farther){fiirther. 2. (So) f. 
from. :b F.-flung. 4-. As A so f. as. 
Z). So f. a'<){so f. that. 

1. For farther){furthcr, see farther. 
2- {So) f. from. So far from ‘ run¬ 
ning ’ the Conciliation Bill, the 
Siiffiagettes only reluctantly coiisentcd 
to it. This idiom is a curious, but 
established, mixture between Far 
from running it they consented to it 
reluctantly A They \vere so fur from 
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running it that they consented to it 
reluctantly. It is always open, 
however to those who dislike illogi¬ 
cality to drop the so in the short 
form—Far from running it they 
consented to it reluctantly. But it 
is waste labour to tilt against 
Sturdy indefunsiiiles. 

3. Far-Jlung. The baitle-Iinc, 

our empire, &c. The present 

emotional value of this as a VoiiUK- 
WORD is reckoned so high as often 
to outweigh such trilling matters as 
appropriateness :— Set agaiust till its 
[the war’s] burden of sorroic d* 
suffering tb waste that millions of men 
from f.-f. lands have been taught to 
know each other better. Tiie lands are 
distant ; they are not far-flung ; 
but what matter ? f.-f. is a signal 
that our blood is to be stirreil ; & 
so it is, if \\c do not stoj) to think./ 
lie is already popular, even in the 
remotest parts of this f.-f. eonstitueney. 

4. As & so f. as. As or so f. as j' 
cannot be used as short for as far 
as X goes or so jar as eoneerns x ; 
in the following examples concerns, 
regards, is concerned, goes. Are., 
should have been inserteil where 
omission is indicated :— As far as 
getting the money he asked /orA. 
Mr Churchill had little difficulty./ The 
result ivas that the men practically 
met with a defeat so far as/\obtain- 
irig a definite pledge in regard to 
their demands./There is no case for 
the decision of the Law Lords, so far 
as A ‘ Parliamentary representation ’ 
being a recognized method by which 
unions could fulfil their legal function 
of *■ regulating the relations between 
masters <b workmen './They seem to 
treat the Chancellor of the Exchcyuei's 
Budget proposals as something which 
the moment they are made ought to be 
considered as unalterable in any 
respect, at all events so far as/\ what 
IS 2 >roposcd by way of taxation. 

As or so far as, regarded as a com¬ 
pound preposition, is followed pri¬ 
marily by a word of plaice {went as 
far as York) ; secondarily it may 
have a noun (which may be an 
infinitive or gerund) that expresses 


a limit of adv^ance or progress {lie 
knows algebra as far as quadratics ; 
i have gone so far as to collect, or so far 
as collecting, statistics). But when 
the purpose is to say not how far 
an action ])roeeeds, but within what 
limits a statement is to be applied, 
as in all the examples at the begin¬ 
ning of this section, as & so far as 
are not pri'poMtions, but eonjunc¬ 
tions reipiiiing a verb. The genesis 
of the misuse may be guessed at 
thus :— 1 have gone as far as collecting 
statistics (right). .Iv far as collecting 
statistics you have my leave to proceed 
i (eoireet, but unnalural order). .Is 
far as collecting statistics he is com¬ 
petent enough (ef. knows algebra as 
far as quadratics ; dehmsible. but 
better insert goes ; the C’hiirehill 
senti'iiee ijiioled is just below this 
level). As far as collecting statistics, 
only industry is necessary (imiios- 
sibie). 

5. So far a.s)(so far that, IIis 
j ejforts were so Jar successful (a) as 
they reduced, or {b) as to reduce, or 
(c) that they reduced, the percentage of 
deaths. The b A e forms mean th(.‘ 
I same, A their interpretation is not 
j in doubt : he rtalueed the per- 
! eentage, & had that success. The 
! meaning of a is difTerent : if you 
want to know whether A how far lie 
succeeded, find out \Nhetlier A how- 
far he reduced the jieieentage ; [ler- 
}iaj)s he did not reduce it, A there¬ 
fore failed. But the a form is not 
I infre<iuentlv list'd wrongly instead 
of b or e : 'J'he jireioous appeal made 
by M. Delcasse was so far successful 
as the Tsar himself sent orders to 
comply (read t/iat lor as ; the sending 
of ortlers clearly took place, A such 
sending is not a variable by the 
degree of wdiieh success could be 
measured). 

farce. See Tjlchnicai. terms, A 

COMEDY. 

farceur. See French words. 

faro. Pronounee fat'o. 

farouche. The meaning, simply 
sullen-mannered from shyness {che- 
val [., cheval qui craint la presence de 
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Vhomme —Littr6), is obscured by 
association (‘ the connexion is un¬ 
tenable ’—OKD) with/erocioMS ; see 
True & false etymology. 

farrow, litter. P. is used of swine 
only, 1. of any quadruj)cd producing 
several young at a birth, 
farther, further. The history of 
the two words apfiears to be that 
further is a comparative of fore & 
should, if it w'cre to be held to its 
etyiiKilogy, mean more advanced. Sc 
that farther is a newer variant of 
further^ no more connected with/«r 
than further is, but affected in its 
form by the fact that further, having 
come to be used instead of the 
obsolete comparative of far (farrer), 
seemed to need a respelhng that 
should assimilate it to far. This is 
intended for a jiojnilar but roughly 
correct summary of the OED's 
etymological account. As to the 
present use of the two forms, the 
OED says :—‘ In standard English 
the form farther is usually preferred 
where the word is intended to be 
the comparative of far, while further 
IS used where the notion of far is 
altogether absent ; there is a large 
intermediate <-lass of instances in 
which the choice between the two 
forms is arbitrary '. 

This seems to be too strong a state¬ 
ment, or a statement of what miglit 
be a useful differentiation rather 
than of one actually developed or 
even developing. The fact is surely 
that hardly anyone uses the tvo 
words for tlifferent occasions ; most 
people prefer one or the other for 
all purposes, & the jireferenec of the 
majority is Air further ; the most 
that should be said is perhaps that 
farther is not common except where 
distance is in question. The three 
pairs of quotations following are 
selected for eoniparisoii from the 
OKI) stores. 

1. Comparative of far :— If you can 
bear your load no farther, say so .—- 
Ht Martineau. It ivas not thought 
safe for the shijjs to proceed further in 
the darkness. —Macaulay. 


2. No notion of far :—Down he sat 
without farther bidding. —Dickens. / 
now proceed to some further instances. 
—De Morgan. 

3. Intermediate:— Punishment can¬ 
not act any farther than in as far 
as the idea of it is present in the 
mind. —Bentharn. Men who pretend 
to believe no further than they can 
see. —Berkeley. 

On the whole, though differentia¬ 
tions arc good in themselves, it is 
less likely that one will be estab¬ 
lished far farther & further than that 
the latter will become universal. In 
the verb, further is very much more 
common. 

fascinate makes -nablc, -tor ; see 

-ABLE 1, -OR. 

fascine. Pronounce fasc'n. 

fascist &e. The Italian words— 
fascista pi. -ti. fascismo —are pro¬ 
nounced (roughly) fahshe'stah -te, 
-e'smo. In English they should be 
f«shi 'sta,-!!*, -I'zmb, or else anglicized 
to fascist ]>1. -.S', -ism, pronounced 
fa's!-. ^Vhelher this full angliciza- 
tion of the words is worth W’hile 
cannot be decided till we know 
whether the things are to be tem¬ 
porary or permanent in England. 

fasten. Pronounce fah'sn ; see 
PitoxL’xciATiON, Silent t. 

fasti. Pronounce f&'stl. 

fatalism)(determinism. The philo¬ 
sophical distinction between the 
words cannot here be more than 
roughly suggested, Sc is itself more 
or le.ss arbitrary. F. says : Every 
event is pre-ordained ; you cannot 
act as you will, but only in the pre¬ 
ordained way. D. says : You can 
act (barring obstacles) as you will ; 
but then you cannot will as you will ; 
your will is determined by a complex 
of antecedents the interaction of 
which makes you unable to choose 
any but the one course. That is, 
/. assumes an external powder deeree- 
ing irresistibly every event from the 
greate.st to the least, while d. 
assumes the dependence of all things, 
including the wills of living beings, 
upon sequences of cause Sc effect 
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that would be ascertainable if we 
were omniscient. The difference 
between the two views as practical 
guides to life is not great ; one 
assures us that wliat is to be will be, 
the other that whatever is cannot 
but be ; & either assurance relieves 
us of responsibility ; but those are 
called detcrmiiiists who deehne to 
make assumptions (involving the 
ancient notion of Fate) about an 
external directing will. 

Such, very rouglily, is the dilTerence 
between the two theories ; but the 
popular distinction today is not 
between the names of two con¬ 
trasted theories, but between the 
name of an abstract philosophy Jc 
that of a practical rule of life. D. is 
the merely intellec lual oiunion that 
the delerininist or fatalist account 
of all that haf)[)cns is true ; /. is the 
frame of mind that disposes one at 
once to abandon the hope of in¬ 
fluencing events ^ to rcjiudialc 
responsibility for one's actions : d. 
is regarded as a plulosoplu, & /. as 
a faith. 

fateful. Will the Iri.^h gueslion, 
which has been fateful to so mamj 
Governaioits, prove one of the cjcplo- 
sive forces zvhicli leill drive the 
Coalition awnder ? C orrect to fatal. 
NuVELTV-lIUNTINr,, t llC dcsiTC tO 
avoid so trite a >Nord as fatal, is 
responsible for many fatefah ; cf. 
FOUCEFUL. There was a reason 
good enough for inventing fateful, 
in the restriction of the older fatal 
to a bad sense ; fateful couhl mean 
big with happy fate as well as with 
unhappy. But to use fateful, as in 
the quotation, where fatal would do 
as well is to renounce the advantage 
gained by its irncntion, to sacri¬ 
fice the inten'sts of the language to 
one’s own momentary desire for a 
gewgaw. Sec Faiiis & snares. 

father, n. For the f. of History, lies, 
see Sobriquets. 

father, vb, in the sense fix the 
paternity of, is followed only by on 
or upon the father or author. He 
wcia able also to say that the First Sea 


Lord repudiated the idea, which the 
advocates of compulsory service have 
attempted to f. on to him, that . . . 
Inifiossiblc English ; see Cast-iron 

lUlOIM. 

fathom. Six &e. fathom, rallier 
tlian fathoms ; see Collectives M. 

fat(ten). See -i:n verbs. 

fault. I am at f.=-l am yuizzled ; 
1 arn in /.-= I am to blame. See 
Cast-iron idiom. Mr [Ihiblisher] 
recently published a work entitled 
' Fifty Years of Golf : JMy Memories, 
by Amlra " Kirkaldy Mr Horace 
Hutchinson published in FJIU, tJirouffh 
Messrs Mnuncs, a work entitled 
'Fifty Years of Golf \ Mr [Fub- 
Iishei j, therefore, is at fault, db he 
(xpresses his regret that the mistake 
has been made. 

faun, satyr, yahoo. Tlie first two 
are the l.atin A. the (ireck name for 
woodland crealures, half beast A 
lialf man in form, half beast & half 
god in nature. Horse's tail A ears, 
goat's tail A bonis, goal’s cars A 
tail A legs, budding horns, arc 
various symbols marking not the 
difl'erenee between the twai, but that 
betwwn either of thiun A man. 
The faun is now rt'garded rather as 
the type of urisophisf leated A the 
satyr of unpunfud man; the first 
LS man still in intimate eommimion 
W’ith Nature*, the st eond is man still 
swayed l)y beslial passions. S. has 
pn'bably had its implications fixed 
by association with yahoo, the type 
of man at his most (h'spieable, for 
wdiieh see Galliver Ft IV ; /. has not 
been afi'celed by this. 

fauna, flora, are singular nouns 
used as collectives, not ]>lurals like 
carnivora Ae. Their plurals, larely 
needed, are faunas A floras, or 
faunae A florae. They arc Latin 
goddess names made to stand for 
the realm of animals, of flowers, 
esjieeially as represented in any 
given district. 

fauteull, faux pas. Sec French 

WORDS. 

favo(u)r. Keel) the ; but see 

-OUR A -OR. 
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fay. Sec fairy 2. 
feasible. Witli those who feel that 
the use of an ordinary word for an 
ordinary notion does not do justice 
to their voeahiilary or sullieiently 
exhibit their eultiv^atioii (see Work¬ 
ing & srvLisii w'OKDs), /. IS now a 
prime favourite. Its projjer sense is 
‘ eajiable of hein^ done, accom¬ 
plished, or earned out ’ (OLD). 
TJiat is, it means th(' same as 
jtossiblc in one ol the latt(‘r's senses, 
it its true lunetion is to be used 
instead of pn,v,s/6/e wlien* that mifjht 
be ambiguous. *1 thunderstorm is 
possible (i)ut not /.). Irrigation is 
possible (or, indiiiercntlN, /.). J 
coanter-Tcvolniton is jiossiblc ; i.e. 
(a) one may lor all we know happen, 
or (b) we can il A\e cho<>se bring one 
about ; but, if b is the meaning. 
f. IS better than jiossible beeause it 
cannot properly bear sen>e a A. 
therefore obsiates ambiLmity. 

Tlie wrong use of/, is th it in which, 
by Snl•'^^o^ i.xii-nsion, it is al¬ 
lowed to lia\e also the other sense 
of possible, A: that of probable. Tins 
is described by tlie Old) as *■ hardly 
a justifiable sense etymologically, 
Ar . . . recognized by no dictionary ’. 
It is howiM'r becoming \'cry com¬ 
mon ; in all the quotations, it will 
be seen that the natural word would 
be cither probable or possible, one of 
whicli should ha\c been chosen : - 
CoutinuiH*^. Mr Wood said : *■ I thinh 
it is verjf f. that the strike map lx 
broia^hl to an end this reeek. tO it is 
a si^nijieant coincidence that . . 
Witness said it xcas ijuite J. that if he 
had had iiiiiht binocalars he ivould 
have seen the iceberg earlier./We 
ourselves bclin'c that this is the most 
f. ejrplanation of the tradition./This 
ivnuld apjn iir to offer of. explanation 
of the sea]fold jnizzle. ^The reason ^iren 
jor the refusal leas (piiic different d- 
more f.Mt is f. that the airship xvas 
i>triich bij li/Jitning d* totally destroyed. 

feast. For * f. of reason ’ sec Hack- 
NF.Yi.n PiiiiAsns. 

feature, vb. The use of this in 
cinema announcements instead of 


represent or exhibit is perhaps from 
America ; at any rate, while British 
dictionaries give no meanings that 
support it, the American ‘ Standard ’ 
gives as normal ‘ The newspapers 
leaturc aviation Wherever it 
comes from, it is to be feared that 
from the cinema bills it will make 
its w'ay into popular use, which 
would be a pity. (Yes! 192 t: Boys' 
school (b college outfits, men's foot¬ 
wear d- 'iinder-garmcnts, as well as 
. . ., arc also featured.) 

fecund. The OED gives precedence 
to fe - over le'-. 

federate makes -ruble, -tor ; see 

-Aiiia: 1. -UK. 

federation, confederation, confeder¬ 
acy. Wilting in 1918, one may say 
that the Entente Powers are now 
a confederacy, liiat the proposed 
Lt'ague of Nations would be a con¬ 
federation, A: that if that were 
further developed into a United 
States of Europe, that would be a 
federation. Th(‘ following extracts 
from the OEl) bear this out :— 

‘ Confederacy now usually implies 
a looser or more temporary associa¬ 
tion than confederation, wdiich is 
ajipiied to a union of States organ¬ 
ized on an intentionally permanent 
basis.' * In modern political use, 
confederation is usually limited to 
a permanent union of sovereign 
States for <*ommun ac-tion in relation 
to externals . . . The United States of 
America arc eommonly described 
as a Confederation (or confederacy) 
from 1TT7 to 1789 ; but from 1789 
tlicir closer union has been con¬ 
sidered a •* federation ” or federal 
republic.'/[On federation] *■ Now 
chiefly sjirc. the formation of a 
political unity out of a number of 
separate Slates, so tliat each retains 
the management of its internal 
affairs 

fee, n. For synonymy see tax. 
fee, vb. The past A: p.[). are best 
>vritten fee'd ; see -i,i) & ’d, 
feint, adj. See faint. 
feldspar, not felspar. The first part 
is German Feld field, not Fels rock. 
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lellcidc. A Pedantic-humour word, 
felicitate. See Formal words. 
fellah. n. fellaheen now more 
usual than fellahs. 

felloe, felly. ‘ In England the 
forms seem to be equally in good 
use ’ (OED, which pronounces each 
as it is spelt). Perhajis the prevail¬ 
ing usage is to spell -oc, tSr say IV^'li. 

fellow hyphens. Sec Hyphens 
for the principles that should decide 
between Q.g. fclUno man, felloiv-inan, 
&, felloieman. Usage, liowcvcr, is 
far from observing those principles 
with f. ; they would reejuire that 
/. man, if man is to hear the accent, 
as it docs, should be written citluT 
/. man or felloxvman, A that \{f.-man 
is written it should be acccntial on 
fellow only ; but f.-man is almost 
universal. All the coinliinations of 
/. with a noun (except f.-feelha>, for 
which see below) \NouId be best 
written as two separate words 
w'ithout hyphen, & they all are 
sometimes so written ; but owing 
to the mistaken notion that words 
often used in juxtaposition must be 
hyphened even though their accent 
remains that which is projicr to tluan 
when unhypliencd, the more familiar 
combinations are so often seen with 
the hyphen that tli<*v now look 
queer old-fashioned without it. 
F.-fceliiig, which is iiion* of a true 
compound than the rest (/, not being 
another name for feeling, as it is for 
soldier in /. soldier), would be better 
written felloufeeling, but this also 
has usually the hyplien. 

A jihrase or tuo may be given 
parallel to the /. jihrases ; sensible 
people abstain trorn hyiihening these, 
because they either "rea!i/.e or feel 
instinctively that the effect of the 
hyphen would be to throw all the 
accent upon ilic first of the two 
words :~Lord Mayor, lady help. Lady 
Superior, deputy Speai.rr, soldier 
statesman, mastiff puppy. 

Those who are not afraid of .seeming 
old-fashioned can follow these ana¬ 
logies & write all the items of the 
following list exitepl fclloivship & 


f.-feeling as two separate words ; 
tV, no-one need shrink from writing 
so any of those in which a hyphen is 
not here inserted or any still less 
familiar combination ; but where 
a hy])hen is inserted, it is usual :— 
/. author, f. Christian, f.-eilizen, /.- 
commoner, f.-countryman, f. crafts¬ 
man, f.-creature, f. cseentor, f.-Jeel- 
ing or felhnvfceling, f. heir, j. lodger, 
f.-man, f. passenger, felloxcship, f. 
sinner, f.-soldier, f. subject, f. sufferer, 
f. traveller. /. xeorher. 

felo(-)de(-)se. Pronounce felodise' ; 
it IS better written as three words 
without hyphens eveeyit when used 
j attributively as in such felo-de-se 
■ conduct; pi. (rare) felonci dc se or 
I (wronglv) felos de se or (eollofi.) 
j felo-de-ses. 

I felspar. Se e Fr.LnspAR. 

female, feminine, womanly. The 
' fundamental dillercmce betwei'n fe¬ 
male A: feminine is Unit tlu‘ first is 
i wider, refiTnng things to the sex, 

' liumaii or not, wfide tin* other is 
j limited to the human part of the sex. 

I 'I'his would Iea\'(* it indiffertait m 
' many contexts which word should 
be used ; A \et we all know that, 

^ even in such contexts, nearly always 
one A not tlie other is idiomatic ; 
female ruler A cook, but feminine 
I rule A rookery ; female attire, child¬ 
ren, organs, but feminine gender, 
curiosity, arguments ; A female A 
feminine education mean different 
things. It is clearly not true that 
feminine is always to he jireferred 
when the reference is to human 
females only, since female attire, 
female senvint, are better than femin¬ 
ine attire A servant. 

A female is, shortly put, a she, or, 
put more at lengtli, a woinan-or- 
girl-or-eow-or-hen-or-the-like. The 
noun use is the original ; but, like 
all nouns, the word can be used 
atlrihutively, & through the attri¬ 
butive use tiiis noun has passed into 
ail adjective. The female sex is the 
sex of which all members are shes ; 
that is the attributive use ; passing 
to, or rather towards, the full adjec- 
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tiv'al use, we say so-&-so is female, I creatures. Where such inclusion is 


meaning that it js of or for the 
female sex. Beyond that point as 
an adj(‘-clive female has not gone ; 
feminine, on the other hand, is not 
a noun that has gone part way to 
eomjilete adjeelivehood ; it has been 
an adjective all its life, A: means not 
merely of or for women, but of the 
kind that characterizes nr may be 
ex|)ectcd from or is associat(‘d with 
women. 'I'hat is, there are two 
factors in choosing betwe(*n female 
& fcmniiJie, (a) tliat of I lie dilferenee 
between all sex A: human sex, A 
(b) that of the differenec' between th<‘ 
noun-ad jeet i\ e A the true adjeetivi'. 

The r( suit is this: when the in- 
birrnation nanted is tin* ans\Ner to 
the (jnest ion Of {or for) xelinh sex ?, 
UHv Jemale, pio\nled that the con¬ 
text sutlien'iitK indicates the limita¬ 
tion to hiimanlvind : hen the (pK'S- 

tion IS Of rOidt sort?, use feinniine. 
So w(‘ g(‘t female ruler, (<>oh, com- 
pauiou, Paul Pry, but femunne rule, 
loohenj, com/uiuioushIp, eunositff i 
female attire, oryaris, ehihlreu, ser¬ 
vants, serrx ; the female xeard of 
a firison ; female edueation is the 
educ atioit pro\ uled for (of eours(\ 
human) lern.iles, while feminine 
education is that which tends to 
cultivate the ([ualities (‘haraeteristie 
of women. Feminine is the epithet 
for beauty, features, arguments, 
jnirsuits, sympathy, weakness, spite, 
A' the like. The feminine gender is 
tile one that includes nouns resem¬ 
bling womeirs names ; a man may 
be called feminine, but not female, 
if he is like women. For female or 
feminine rhyme Ac., s(‘e malk 2. 

Womanly is used only to describe 
({ualities peculiar to (a) good women 
as opposed to men (u'. compassion, 
fu/mpathy, intuition, Ac.) or (b) 
developed women as opposed to girls 
(le. beauty, fiyure, eaperience). 

female)(woman. F. in its noun 
Use is sometimes convenient as a 
''^ord that includes girls as well as 
'■'omen, A sometimes us including 
lum-human as well as human f. 


I not specially desired, to call a woman 
I a female is exactly as impolite as to 
I call a ladv a woman, without an^ 
of the sentimental implications that 
often make woman preferable to 
lady ; it is reasonably resented. It 
IS not reasonable to extend this 
lescntrnent to the adjective use of 
female ; but it is the mistaken 
(‘xtension that jnoliiibly accounts 
for the apparent a\oidanee of the 
natural jihrase/. sujfrage A the use 
of the eliimsy woman suffrage in¬ 
stead. As with /. education (for 
which see the previous article), /. 
suffrage is the short for the suffrage 
t)f (of course, human) f. creatures, 
i.<‘. women. It is to be hoped that 
when the way the women are going 
to vole comes, as it now will, to l>e 
a common theme of discussion, it 
will be called the female vote & not 
the woman vote, just as its counter¬ 
part will eertainlv b(‘ the male vote 
A not the man vote ; to turn woman 
into an ad)<'eti\e with female ready 
made is me»e perversity. 

FEMININE DESIGNATIONS. This 
article is intended as a counter- 
protest. The authoress, poetess, A 
jiaintress, A sometimes the patron¬ 
ess A the inspectress, take exception 
to the indication of sex in these 
designations. They regard the dis- 
tiiH'tion as dt*rogatory to them A as 
implying ineijuality between the 
sexes ; an author is an author, that 
IS all that concerns any reader, A it 
Is impertinent curiosity to want to 
know whether the author is male or 
female. 

These ladies neither are nor pretend 
' to be making their objection in the 
interests of the language or of people 
' in general ; they object in their own 
, interests only ; this they are entitled 
I to do, but still it is lower ground, A 
j general eonvenienee A the needs of 
j the King's English, if these are 
I against them, must be reckoned of 
I more importance than their see- 
I tional claims. Are these against 
1 them ? Undoubtedly. First, any 
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word that does the work of two or 
more by paekiu" several iiotjons 
into one is a gam (the more eivilized 
a language the more such words it 
possesses), if eertain eonditions are 
observed : it must not be cumber¬ 
some ; it sliould lor eliuiee be cor¬ 
rectly formed ; & it must express 

a eomjiound notion that is familiar 
enougli to need a iKinK‘. 

Secondly, AMth the coming exten¬ 
sion of wonu'ii's v’oeations, feminines 
for vocation-words are a special 
need of tlie future ; everyone knows 
the ineonvciuenee of being uncertain 
whether a doctor is a man or a 
woman ; hesitation in establishing 
the word dortress is amaz'ng in 
a people regarded as nothing if not 
practical. Far from needing to re¬ 
duce the number ol‘ our sex-word.s, 
we should do well to indulge in real 
neologisms such as tcarhcrcss, sinficr- 
ess, danvcrcss, the want of nliieh 
drives us to cantatncc. danscuse. A: 
the like ; atitiioress A: poetess & 
paintress arc not neologisms. 

But are not the olijeetors, besides 
putting their own inlerc'sts al)o\«‘ 
those of the public, actually mis¬ 
judging their own ? TIn ir view is 
that the female author is to raise i 
herself to the level of the male I 
aiitlior by asserting her right to lus j 
name ; but if there is one profession | 
in which more than in others the 
woman is the man's eijual it is 
acting ; A: the actress is not known 
to resent the iiidiealion of her sex ; 
the proof of real etpiality will be not 
the banishnumt of authoress as a 
degrading title, but its Chtablisli- 
ment on a level with author. Nor, 
after all, does an autluiress, a doe- 
tress, a lioness, a votaress, a jiro- 
phetess, or a Jewess, cease to Ik* an 
author, a doctor, a lion, a votary, 
a prophet, or a Jew, because she 
ends in -ess ; she should call herself, 

& still more allow us without pro¬ 
test to call her, by the eoinmou or 
the feminine title according to the 
requirements of the occasion ; hut 
George Eliot the authoress would then 
be as much more frequent than 


G. E. the author as the prophetess 
Deborah than the prophet 1). 

It may perhaps aid coiibideration 
of the subject if short select ions are 
given, A, of established feminine 
titles, B, of recent or impugned ones, 
(', of words unfortunately not 
jirovided Avith feminines. 

A 

Abbess, actress, admiiiisl ratrix, 
atlull ress,advent iiress,ambassadress, 
deaconess, duelie.ss, eneliantress, 

exe<“utrix, giantess, gt)fltl(“ss, gover- 
iK'ss, hoisewoman. hostess, him I ress, 
Jewess, lioness, riiothi'r, nmrderesf, 
priestess, priiu*ess, ])ioeiiress, piojihe- 
<pi (pi sheplii'nles.", 

songstress, sorceress, stewardess, a o- 
taress, waitress, wardress. 

B 

Authoress, ehairAsoinan, eondue- 
tress, directress, doetress, draughts- 
AAoman, editress, inspectress, jury- 
\Aoman, manageress, p,antii‘ss, pa¬ 
troness, })oi'tess, policewoman, pro¬ 
tectress, tailoress. 


Artist.aunst ,eh‘rk,cook,councillor, 
eyelist, leet un r, h , mart yr, rno- 
Lonst, oculist, jialmist, (iresident, 
pupil, singer, leaelu r, typist. 

Artist, in list C, illustrates Avell tlie 
nei'd of feini Ill lies, since ignorant 
AArilers are often guilty of artists dr 
artistes^ meaning maie & female 
jierformcrs. 

feminineness, feminism, A:c. The 
words on record in tin* OFi) are : 
fernitiaep, Jewiualitij, femiueilp, fc- 
ininictty, Jcminilitij, j'emiuinenvsSy 
femiiiinism, femininity, feminism, 
femiuity. Of these fern inary, femin- 
ality, fcminicity. A: feminility, may 
be put out of court as mere failed 
experiments. Feminvity, -incncss, 
-inity, dt -ily, remain as competitors 
for the sense of Avoman's nature A: 
qualities, none of them pcreejitibly 
differentiated in meaning. Fcmirl- 
tnencss is a Avord that does not 
depend on usage or dielionury- 
niakers for its right to exist ; it can 
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of course be used ; -inihf & -ity arc 
both as old as tlie 14th century & 
have been in use ever since ; of the 
two, -inity is the more correct form, 
but -ity is more euphonious & 
inanaf^eable, & is as justiliable as j 
e.^. virginity; -tily is a 10th- | 
eeutury formation, needless beside i 
the tithers. It would be well if 
feminity could he appointed U) tlie 
j)ost, \vilh fernintncness as deputy, 
tfc -iinty A: -eily dismissed as Si eiai- i 
ria oi s 

Fcminnnsm cK: Jrminisni should 
have ineaniiiiifs dilKaent both Irom 
the above A: Irom each other. 
Feminifusm should mean (a) an 
expression or idiom jieeuliar to 
women. A: (ti) the tendency in a man ' 
to feminine habits. FcrnitiLsjn (with 
Jemimsl attached) should mean faith 
in woman, advocacy ot the rights of ■ 
women, the prevalence of female 
intluenee ; it may be worth mention 
that It, as eom[)ar(“d with fcmntin- 
ism, is not dpen to the well-known 
objections urtfcil airainst pacijium 
& pacifist as < onifiared with pacific¬ 
ism ; but the piroposcd sense, now 
pretty well eslablislied, is novel 
enough not to be recorded in the , 
OED ( I‘K)1). 

femme-de-chambre. See I’rencii 

W'OUDs, 

femoral. For /, habiiimerits see ' 

Vl.D.V.NllC III Moin. 

femur. V\. femurs ov femora ; see 

L-VTIN' I’LVaVL.S. 

feoff, feoffee, feoffer or feoffor, 
feoffment, ibonounee fef-. 

ferae naturae. The laic applies 
only to annuals f. n. ; Uabbits are ‘ 
f. n. ; Tlabbiis are antonii the f. ii. . 
The first two senleiiees show the 
correct, A:- the third tfie wrono use 1 
of tlie jihrasc, A: tlie three tofietlier ; 
reveal the genesis of tlie misuse. 

F. n. is not a nominative plural, but | 
a genitive singular, & means not ' 

* wild kinds but ‘ of wild kind 
& it must Ik* used only as equivalent 
to a predicative ad)eetive, & not as a 
plural noun. See Foukign danger, 

& Popularized technicalities. 


Ferlnghee. Pronounce fcrihij^gi. 
ferment, n. & vh. See Noun & 
VEJin accent. 

ferret, vb, makes -eted &c ; see 

-T-, -TT-. 

fer(r)ule. The cap or ring for a 
stick has two rs, A: is also spelt 
fcrrel; the teacher’s implement 
(now in allusive use only) has one r, 
A: IS also sjielt ferula. The two words 
are ol separate oiigins. 

ferry, vb. For intlexjons sec Verbs 
IN -ii: Ae., f). 

fertile. The DEI) gives jircecdence 
to -11 ; but -il is now iisu.il. 
fervour. Keep the -u- ; but see 

-lira A -OR. 

festal, festive. Both words point 
to feast or festival, but the reference 
111 -al is more direct ; a person is in 
festal moo<I if there is a festival & 
he is in tune with it, but he may be 
in festive mood even if he is merely 
feeling as he might if it were a 
festival. A festal day ; in festal 
costume', a festive scene; the festiie 
board. Tlie distinction is not regu¬ 
larly observed, }>ut. such as it is, it 
accounts for the continued existence 
of tfie two Words. There is some¬ 
thing of the same difference between 
festival A festivity or festivities. 

fetid, foetid. The OED prefers 
fe tid as spelling & pronunciation. 
The Latin original is, correctly spelt, 
fetid ns ; for e see Fai.si. oua.ntitv. 

Fetishes, or current literary 
rules misapplied or unduly rev'cred. 
.Vmong the more notable or harmful 
are : Split ineimtive ; False 
QixvNTiTX ; avouianee of repetition 
(see Elegant variation) ; the rule 
of thumb for and wuicn ; a craze 
for nativ'c English words (see S.xxon- 
ism) ; pedantry on the foreign 
spelling of foreign words (see 
morale) ; the notion that reliable, 
averse to. & DiEFERr.NT to, are 
marks of tlie uneducated ; the rule 
of thumb for and A" or in Enumera¬ 
tion FORMS ; the dread of a Pre¬ 
position AT END ; the idea that 
suceeSwSive metaphors are mixed 
Metaphor ; the belief that common 
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M’ords lack dignity (sec Formal 
words). 

fetish, fetiche. The modern -ish 
seems to have superseded the older 
-ichc. The OED gives fet- jirceed- 
ence over fet-. Though it has the 
air of a mysterious barbarian word, 
it is in rcaiity the same iis JaciitioKS, 
& means (like an idol, the work of 
men’s hands) a made thing. 

fetus. See Foj.irs. 
feuilieton. See h'ln.xt n vvokd'^. 
feverish, feverous. The dilieientia- 
tion is ineoiujilete. What can be 
done to help it on is to abstain from 
feverish in th(‘ one sense apt to cause 
fever (of ])laees, condition^, &e.), 
from feverous both in the literal 
senses siijfeTiug ftoui fcvti, Jecliu^ 
or shvivtn^ st/mptoins of fever, A. in 
the metajihoneal st'iise cjeited or 
eag('r or restless. Tins would be in , 
conformity with the jirestrit ten- 
deney, wlueh. though often dis¬ 
regarded, is jilainly observable, 
few. 1. Couipai ativebj f. *2. Feivcr 
number. 1. As will be seen from the 
new'spaper extracts below, ugly com¬ 
binations of coTnparative{lp) with 
a few 6c few are now' eoininon. There 
is no possible objection to putting 
the adverb camparativehf before the ^ 
adjective few, as in Comparatively ; 
few people are in the secret ; that is j 
a normal eonstnietion not refjuiring i 
comment ; but a comjKiratively few \ 
i.s quite another matter, 6c so is , 
the comparative few. The extnicls 
now' follow :—yVif one hcnefteial 
treatment for such men could not be 
obtained excepting for a compara¬ 
tively few'./i/.v climate is such as to 
limit the residence of officials to a 
comparatively few' months in the 
year./The whole area has been drained, 
levelled, dc planned out in a (‘om- 
paratively few weeks,/T/iose who do 
not marry, you may conclude, arc 
used up by the work in a compara¬ 
tively few' years./Discussion in tb 
out of the House has reduced these to 
a comparatively few points./The 
comparative few' who take season 
tickets seldom trccvel every day. 


It is rernarkahlc in the first place 
that of an idiom now enjoying such 
a vogue no trace whatever should 
appear in the OED's quotations 
cither for few or for comparativc{ly) ; 
the ex])lanation is doubtless that 
people of literary diseeriiment, & 
even liie writeis of hooks in general, 
retoil from such a monstrosity, 
did tw'cnty yeais ago. It is, indeed, 
easier to call or feel it a monstrositv 
than to prove it one, because a Jew 
I IS itself an anomalous jihrase, A 
i therefore aiialogit'S for its ti rat merit 
! ait“ not ahiimhmt ; we must make 
the best ol the few available ; th(‘ 
main (pieslion is win. I her the/e;t’ in 
a fete is a noun or an adjective. A: 
therefore to be qualihed hv an 
adjt'elive or an adverb. IMiere is 
first the familiar a good Jew', still 
current though eollociuial ; lU'Xl, 
there are a good many A. a great 
' many, extant rnodilieations of the 
now tJiahatal a many; thirdly, we 
know tli-at yuite a fere A- m/t a fere 
are English, whde a finite Jew 6c a not 
ferv are impossih)'-. 'I'lH'se show 
sullieiently that while a few taken 
tog(‘ther may he modified by an 
adverb, a modilvnig word placed 
between a 6c f<w' can only be an 
adjective ; in fart, the ycte of a fiw 
IS itself a noun meaning small 
number, ''I’hat it can he follovv'ii 
by a ])lural iiouii williout an inter¬ 
vening of {there are a feiv exccjitions) 
is nothing against this ; it is jiarallel 
to dozen, .score, A hundred: a dozen 
eggs, a score years, a hundred men, 
where, w hether of is inserted or not, 
any modifying word is an adjeetiv'c 
after, or an adverb before, the a 
{a round dozen eggs, a full score of 
years, a good hundred men, but 
roughly or fully or (piite a dozen Ae.). 
Consequently, if comparativc{ly) is 
to be sandwiched it must be a com¬ 
parative few, but if it is to precede 
the whole, or if it is to qualify few 
without a, it must be comparatively. 
On this showing all the above 
examples arc wrong, the last as well 
as the others. 

The objection will probably occur 
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to Home readers : What, then, about 
a verif fetv ? may we not say In a 
very few years all ivill be changed 
The answer is, first, that a very few 
is no doubt t he orij^in of the mistaken 
eonstruetions, <fc secondly that very 
IS here not an adverb, but an 
adjective, as in She iv a very woman 
or devil, or in Living on a very 
minimum of food ; just as we can 
say a poor or a wretched /(Tc, so we 
can say a mere or a very few, with 
very an adjective ; but b<‘eause I'cry 
IS now more familiar as an adverb, ! 
it is wron^'ly conclud<*d that words 
that can only be adverbs will do. 

It may he added that I cry fnc , 
people were there is belter than ,1 verif J 
Jew people were there, because few 
means soim* A: not man\. uhile I 
a fci^v means some iV not none, so 
that fnv js better fitted tlian a few ' 
for eomlanation with words express- > 
ii)g device like very. 

2. Fewer number{^) is a solecism, 
obvious as soon as one thinks, but 
bef’omin^ eoinmon ; f*orreet to 
smaller in Fortunately the number 
of persons on board was fewer than 
usual. The fewer number of days or 
hours tee are . . the bitter it xcill be. 
The bird seems to have reached us in 
feiL'cr numbers this year. 

fez. V\. fezzes, adj. fezzed. 
fiance, -ee. ^ee Kui.nch words, 
inti:ndi;i). 

fiasco, ri. -os ; see -()(i:)s G. 
fibre, -ber. See -ar -nii. 
fibroma. IM. -omata (-b'-). 
fibula. PI. -lae or -las. l*ron. fi'-. 
fictitious. See I’AC'Tiors. 
fiddle. If the word is, as the OKI) 
says, * now' only in familiar or con¬ 
tempt nous use it is matter for 
regret, iVr those who defy this canon 
deserve well of the language. We 
all learn the word fiddle as babies, 

& at a later age w'hen we fiiui our¬ 
selves expected to understand tS: use 
another word for it we explain 
violin to ourselves as * the same as 
fiddle ’ ; it is a ease of Working & 
STYLISH WORDS ill whicli, unfortiiii- 
ately, the majority has yielded to 


the seductions of stylishness. Even 
now, She fiddles divinely (as com¬ 
pared with playing the violin in that 
manner) surely sujiphes a felt need ; 
<fe as to the noun, a violin is a fiddle 
& a fiddle a violin, &, when an 
alternative is to hand, exotics like 
violin w'ith accents on their last 
syllables should not be allowed to 
upset the natural run of English 
seiitenees, 

fidget, vh, makes -efi/tg A'C. ; see 

-1-, -TI-. 

fiducial, fiduciarj\ The second is 
the ordinary form, fidudol being 
used only in some tcchmeal terms in 
surveying, astronomy, See. 

fidus Achates. Pronounce fl'dws 
aka'tez. 

-FIED. The spelling of the jocular 
compounds in whiefi a verb in -fy 
hardly exists is unsettled {countrified 
or (ountryfied See.}, It seems best to 
use -i- when the noun or adjectiv:* 
does not provide' a convenient con¬ 
necting syllable, hut, when it does, 
not to alter it ; so cockneyficd, coun- 
tryfied, dandyfied, Frenchified, lady- 
find, townified, yankeefied. 

field, in the sense of sjiaec proper to 
something (/. of action, each in his 
own tlCre.). Tlie synonyms for this 
arc remaikahly numerous ; the dis¬ 
tinctions cV points of agreement be¬ 
tween these are fortunately obvious 
enough not to ne(‘d elaborate setting 
forth ; but a list not pretending to 
eompleteness, A- a eharaeleristic 
phrase or so for each word, may be 
useful 

Area, branch, eom[)ass,department, 
domain, field, gamut, last, limit, 
line, locale, point, province, purview, 
question, radius, range, realm, re¬ 
cord, reference, region, register, 
scale, scene, scope, sphere, subject, 
tether, theme. 

A debate covering a xcide area. Vn- 
surpa.s.sed in his own hraueh. E.v- 
penses beyond my compass. In every 
department of human activity. Be¬ 
longs to the tlomain of philosophy. 
Distinguished in jnany fields ; is 
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beyond the field of vision. In the 
whole gamut of crime. Stick to your 
last. Unconscious of his limits. 
Casuistry is not in my line. A very 
unsuitable locale. 2'alkin^i beside the 
point. It is not our j)rovinco to 
inquire. Comes ivithin the })ur\ie\v 
of the Act. Constantly strayiny from 
the question. Outside the range of 
practical polities. Operating -.cithin 
a narroic radius. In the icfude nailm 
of Medicine. Don't travel outsKle the 
record. Such audcnce is jfreeluded 
by our reference, l/i the region of 
metaphysics. Any note in the lo'.ver 
register. Whatei'cr the scale of effort 
required. A .sccaic of confusion. 
Find scope for one's juKvers ; limit i 
the scope of the iiu/uiry. Useful in I 
his own Sjiiicre. )yunders from the ! 
subject. (let to the end of one's j 
tether. IJas chosen an ill defined 
theme. 

field officer. Sec oi rina;. 
fiery. Two syllables (lii'i). 
fifteen. ‘ The Ta ‘ the The 

Jacobite risings of &. 17 la an* 

so remote that there is non some 
affectation in syieaking of them bv 
thc.se names except in histori<-al 
novels. 

fifth(ly). Botli the -f- & the -th 
should be, but arc <ifteri not, ( Icarly 
sounded ; cl. apojilitliegm, diphtheria, 
diphthong, sixth. 

fifties, ’fif-. See jui 
figure, figurant, figurative, &c. 
W'liile it is jiedantie to [ironounee 
figure otherwise than as ti ger, it is 
slov'enly to let the natural laiglisli 
laxity go to tins extreme with the 
less familiar figiiration, figurative, j 
figurant, figurine, <Sce. (Ugura'sim 
<fcc.) ; see Pkonunciation. j 

filiaL The OKI) recognizes only ; 
fil- ; fil- is however often heard, but ' 
possibly only from laliiiists obsessed i 
by the fear oi Fax. si: guANiiTV. ! 

filigree, -agree. The oisl> gives j 
precedence to the first spelling. j 

fiUe de chambre, de joie. See I 
French words. 


fillip, vb, makes -iped &c. ; see 
•1*-, -ri’-. 

fils. See French words. 
filthy lucre. Sec 11ackni:v'ed 

rilRVSES, & IrUEDEVANT alia SION. 

filtrate, \ b, by the side of filler, vb, 
is a Sinu-RELcoi's word suggesting 
Back-eormation from filtration ; 
see Fond vauiAN m. 

finable, not fineahle ; sec' !Mi ii. i.. 
final (in syntax). Se<' d'l.cnMCAL 

Tl'.RMS. 

finale. Tbri'C S\lhd)les (fin.ih'll). 
financier, n. A. Set Noin 6c 

VERB ACCl N I . 

fine, adj. Xot to put too f. a point 
ujfon it IS an a[)()Iog\ toi a dovvii- 
rjght (“xpre.ssion, A. meaiLS ‘ to put 
it blunllv '. 

fine, n. In ji'ie, n plirase now 
seldom used except in writing of a 
rathei formal kind, has entirely lost 
the sense, hu h it once had, of at 
Iasi. It IS stdl sometimes used fur 
finally oi lastly. i,(“. to mfioduee the 
last of a s<“ri<‘s of {)arallrl eonsidera* 
lions : but in the lotm-ests of elear- 
ness it is bidtir that it should Ix' 
confined to its jiredominant modem 
u.se, in short or in f<r t < r to sum up, 
mliodueing a singb' g( neral state¬ 
ment that wfi.ps up in itself several 
preceding partieuh.r ones. 

finger. d’he fingers are now 
usnaJly mirnbered exclusively of the 
thumb— first (or mile i), second (or 
middle), third (or ring). 6c fourth (or 
littU) : but in the marriage service* 
the third is called the fouith. 

[ fingering, as a name* lor stoeJ.ing- 
woo], IS not fiom finyer. but rc'jire- 
scnls JTem h fin gram line grain ; see 
'ria i: AL- r.\i..si: i;r\MoLoc.\. 

finical, finicking, finikin. All that 
c:an l>c said with eertanitv ulmiit the 
derivation of the worcl.s A: their 
mutual relations seems to be that 
-al is recorded 70 yi ars earlier than 
the others. As to choice betwwn 
tlicm, the Knglish termination -eking 
is bc.st caleuhilcd to <*xpr<*.ss a hearty 
British contempt for the tenuity 
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naturally symbolized by the three 
short is ; cf. fiddling ; 

-cal is rjow ehielly in literary & not 
colloquial use. 

finish,^ rather fine, should be spelt 
so, not fncish ; set' Mi'Ti: i:. 

fiord, fjord. The ObM) gives pn- 
eedenee to fi-. The other spelling is 
ajijiaiently used in Knglish only to 
help the ignoiant to call it I'vord ; 
as, instead ot h< Iping, it only ])U/.zles 
tiieiii, it should be abandoned. 

fire-arms. ‘ The singular IS late A: 
rare in use '—Old )(v\ Inch, ho\Never, 
quotes ' the report of’ a lire-ariu ’’ 
fiom 'J’liaekt TUN 

fire (out), in the sense expel or dis- 
niisx (a peison), is still an Aniencan- 
isin. 

fir, pine. Most of us ha%e wished 
vagiK'h \ain!\ at tmits that the\ 
knew a lir from a jane. .\s the 
Scotch lir IS not a fir, stnetly s|>eak- 
ing. but a jane, as \ve shall con¬ 
tinue to ignore this fact, it is plain 
that the matter (oneenis the f>otan- 
ist iiuue tlian the man in the strett. 
The following from tlie Ejtcijclo- 
paedia Ihdanriii <: may, liowcsei, be 
useful : -• 'I'he frs aie (bst' nguished 

from the juries A larches bs having 
their need)’-like leu\es jilaeed sing!\ 
on the shoots instead of giowmg in 
elusteis liom a slieath on a dwart 
branch. 'J'heir cones are ctuujiosed 
of thin, rounded, cIoscIn imfiricattd 
scales ’. Tines difler * from the tirs 
in the.r hard woody cone-scales 
being thickened at the ajiex, A m 
their slender needle-shaj>ed leases 
growing liom a membranous sheath 
either in jiaii-s or troiu tliree to h\e 
togetlier ’. 

first. 1. For first floor^ see 
rnoou. 2. For fn ^cc. farm, se< 
i'oa.M. 3. Eirsi tiuiig is eijually 
idiomatic with the Jirst thing {shall 
do it /. t. ivhcn J get there). 4. The 
first two the two See. first. When 
the meaning is not the possible but 
uncommon one of the two of which 
each alike is first modern logic has 
decided that the first two is right & 


the two first, though the older idiom, 
wrong. Since many find thcriLselvcs 
unable to remember which is logical 
without working it out, & disin¬ 
clined to do that afresh every time, 

' the Kirnjilest way is to suit the treat- 
I ment of 2, 3, I (l>eyond which the 
doubt hardly arises) to that of larger 
, mimhers ; m^-one would say the 
Jj first instead of the first 23, 
iHitlier sbould one say the two fust 
instead of the first two. 

5. Firsl(li^). seenndlij, ladlif. The 
prifereiKc for fiirst over firstly in 
iormal emiim rations is one of the 
harmless jadantries in which those 
who like oddities because tliey are 
odd are fite to indulge, provided 
that they abstain from censuring 
those who do not share the liking. 
It i.s tiuc that firstly is not in John¬ 
son ; it is true that l)e (j>uinc*cy 
lah( Is It * \our ndieiilous & most 
jiedantie neoKigism ot firstly ’ ; the 
boot is on tie other leg now' ; it is 
the j»edanl that Ik gins his list with 
just ; iio-(<n» does so by the light of 
natun-: 11 is an at f iticiahsrn. Idioms 
, grow old like other things, & the 
I idiom-book oi a century hence will 
I juohably not even mention first, 

; sc eon dip. 

firth, frith. Firth is both the older 
form A: the jirexailing one. 
fisc, flsk. ‘ The eurrent sj>clling in 
. .S( <»ls Law is Jisk, in other uses fisc * 
- OLD. 

fish. For j>l. sec C'ollf.ctivls 4. 
flsher(man). bet' an 1.1.1411). 
fistic(aJ). bee lI\iiniD dkkiva- 

vk FaCI.IIOUs tOlOlATlONb. 

fistula. Tl. -as. 

fit. i'or ‘ tit audienei' though few * 
i .see IlAtiiNnviiD riuiAsns. 

fivejDenny, fivepcnce. The pro- 
I nuneiatioas fi'jiciu, fi j>ns, will no 
' doubt become universal if decimal 
■ coinage is introduced. 

fix. 1. Fi d'cdty. Thrt e syllables ; 

1 ' st‘e -iiDLV. 2. J'i.rcd!u\ss){Jlxity. 
j Fixedness is jireferable in the sense 
1 intenliiess, jierhajcs from the eon- 
! nexion with fixedly ; in other senses 
the doubt about its pronunciation 
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(it should have throe syllables) has 
caused it to give place to fixity ; 
compare Looking at her xvith mild 
fixedness with The unbending fixity 
of a law of nature. 3. Fix up 
(arrange or organize), and fixings 
(apparatus or trininiings), are both 
Americanisms not j et naturalized in 
England. 

4. Fixation. Most literary men 
know some Latin ; that Latin is 
chieHy of the classical kind. Sc a 
little of it is enough to make them 
aware that /igerr, not /i.rnre, is the 
classical Lai in for tix. Conseipiently 
they feel an instinelive rejiugnanee 
to the word fixation. Sc, jierliajis 
unreasonably, prefer to say fixing 
instead of it whenever they can ; 
it is mostly left to those who need 
it in teelmieal (‘ontexts. If a com¬ 
parison could be made between 
fixing Sc fixation on the one hand, 
& (say) liberatitig & liberation on the 
other, it would lie found that avoid¬ 
ance of fixation was far the more 
frequent. 

fiz(z). Sec -Z-, -z/-. 
flaccid, rronouiiee -ks-. 
flageolet. Pronounce llajele't. 
fiail-like. For the hvphen see -likv. 
flair means keen scent, capacity 
for getting on the scent of something 
desired, a good nose for sfimething. 
The following (piotations illustrate 
the risks taken (see Foiii kin dan 
(; i:u) by writers who pick U[) tlieir 
French at second hand ; , Ind 1 lea's 

eager to hurst upon a civilian world 
with all the flaire [sic] of a newly 

discovered prirria donna. Mrs - 

has homely acionijdislintenls ; a f. 
for cooking goes leith her f.for writing 
(a taste Sc a scent are dillerc nt iiiela- 
phorieally as well as literall>). 

flambeau. PJ. or ~x (i ron. -■/) ; 
sec -X. 

flamboyant is a word borrowed 
from writeri on arcinteeture, who 
apply it to the French stjle (con¬ 
temporary with English ])eri>endj- 
cular) characterized by tracery 
whose wavy lines suggest the shape 
or motion of tongues of (lame, it 


is now fashionable in transferred 
senses ; but whereas it should be 
synonymous with flowing or flexible 
or sinuous or free, it is more often 
made to mean florid or showy or 
vividly coloured or courting publi¬ 
city. A word of which the true & the 
usual meanings arc at odds is am¬ 
biguous, & could well be spared. 
Sec I’ori LAiiizi'.i) tuciinicai.itif.s. 

flamingo. PI. -ov ; see -o(i.)s 1. 
flanerie, flaneur. See Fkkncii 
\v(niDs. 

flannel. Sjiell flannelled, fianrtelly, 
but flannelette. See -i,n-, -n-. 

flatulence, -cy. 'I'lic jirevailing 
form is -ce ; -cy might well be dis¬ 
used, unless it were worth while to 
assign it to the figurative sense of 
verbosity, Sc that sense is hardly 
common enough to need a sjieeial 
form. Sec -ci., cv. 

flatways, -wise. See -wavs, -wise, 
flautist, flutist. It is a comfort to 
learn from the OEI) that flutist 
(1G03) IS a much oldiT-established 
word than flautist (]S(>()). With 
three centuries btliind us we can 
face it out against Pkidi: oi' know- 

flavour makesy/oeoro?/s‘, but fhn our- 
sorne ; sec -ouu- Sc -ou-. 
flaxen. Si e -i:n .vdjdc tivi.s. 
fldche. Se<‘ Fur-NCii words. 
fledg(e)ling. Of the eight (juota- 
tions in the Old), not one has the 
-e- ; but see judgi.mi.nt. 

flee. The verb is now' little used 
exeejit in the form fled, fly Sc flying 
having taken the ])Iaee of /. Sc 
fleeing. For is fled A.e., see Intkan- 

SlTiVi: 1M‘. 

fleece makes flccceable (see -aiili. 1) 
Sc fleecy (see -i.v -'i). 

fleshly, fleshy. Tin* distinction is 
much the .same as between earthly Sc 
earthy. Fleshy has the primary 
senses consisting of flesh {fleshy 
tablets of the heart), having a largo 
proportion of flesh (fleshy hajias, 
fruit. See.), Sc like flesh (fleshy soft¬ 
ness, pink. See.) ; while fleshly has 
the secondary senses of proper to the 
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flesh or iiiortal Inxly, sensual, un¬ 
spiritual, worldly, (Jicshlif pleasures^ 
perceptiony inclincitionsy ajjairsy &c.). 

fleur-de-lis. PI. fleurs-de-lis ; pro- , 
nuneiation, alike in sing. & pi., j 
llerdele'. ‘ The form flower de luce 
Mirv'ives as a poetical archaism & in 
U.S.' Oh:!). 

flier, flyer. 'I’he first is better ; see 
Vi'.UHs IN -IK t^^e., (). 
flippant. For synonymy s(‘e joco-'K. 
flirtation, -atibus, floatation. See 
Hvnuii) i)r.iu\ aJ ivi.>,. 

flock, tult of wool &e. JlotLs or 
flock (see ( oi.i kctivks) is use<l a-, 
tin* name lot the material, 
flock, flood, \ bs. See Intiiansi- 

TlVl. 1M‘. 

floor, storey. 'I'he numbering of 
floors iV sioress is peculiar, the 
second floor, e.g., being the third 
storey. Tlie giound floor & the 
ground storey are tlie same, but the 
first flotu tV first storey ar<‘ different, 
flrst storeif being another name for 
ground storey, but the first floor 
being abo\e it. In houses other 
than the one-storeyed tluTC are : 
(J) Sometimes cellars (underground, 

6: not us(<l for habitation); (2) 
SometiiiK s a basement ({lartly or alt 
underground, tk used for habitation); 
(3) Tlie first or ground storey, or 
ground floor ; ( f) Sometimes a me/.- 
zaniiie or entresol (low, »S: not 
reckoned in numbering) ; (5) The 

Nceoiid store> or first floor ; ((>) 

Sometimes other storeys or floors 
numbered onwards from the pre¬ 
ceding ; (7) .Sometimes garrets or 

attics or lofts (with part of the ujiper 
room-space cut off In the roof). 

flora. See kavna. 
florilegium. PI. -m. 
floruit (-or'oolt) IS a Latin ^erb 
meaning he flourished used >vitli a 
date to gisc the period to which 
a person's activity may l>e assigned ; 
it is also used as a noun — his J. Ac., 
i.e. the date at which he was active. 

flotation. See IIyuuid dkru ativks. 
flotsam & jetsam. Tlie distinction 
18 between goods found afloat in the 


sea & goods found on land after 
being cast ashore. The original 
sense of jetsam was wdiat had been 
jettisoned or thrown overboard. 

flour, meal. Flour is bolted meal, 
i.e. meal from which the husks have 
been sifted out after grinding. Meal 
IS the ground product of any cereal 
or pulse. Flour used by itself means 
wlieat-flour ; applied to other kinds 
It IS ipiahfied {nje-jtour, corn-flour 
i.c. flour of maize, Meal when 

used of wheat has wheat prefixed. 

flow. For ‘ f. of soul ' sec IIack- 

NI.Vl.I) rHUAsI>. 

flower-de-luce. See i 
flown, in siK‘h plirases as jlown icith 
insolence, is said by the OLD to bean 
obsolete past participle of flow, mean¬ 
ing fUnided or swollen. 

flu(e), for influenza. See t'UR- 
Tvii.KU WORDS ; flu is better than 
flue. 

fluid, gas, liquid. Fluid is the wide 
term ineluding tlic two others ; it 
denotes a substance that on the 
slighti st pressure changes shape by 
rearrangement of its particles ; 
water, sfeam, oil, air. oxygen, elec- 
trieity, ether, arc all fluids. Liquids 
A: gases differ in that the first are 
meompres.sible, & the second elastic ; 
water A: oil are liquid & fluid, but 
not gaseous ; steam & air Ar oxygen 
are gases A: fluids, but not liquids. 

flunkey. PI. 

fluorine. For pronunciation see 

lODINK. 

flurried, flustered, fluttered. There 
IS often a doubt which is the most 
appropriate word ; the following 
distinctions are tentative :— 

person is flurried who, with 
several tilings to attend to, lets each 
interfere with the others ; a person 
is flustered in whom different im¬ 
pulses or emotions contend for ex- 
iression ; a person is fluttered wdio, 
)cing of a timid or apprehensive 
disposition, is confronted with a 
sudden emergency. 

flute. 1. Flutif. not flutey; see -ky 
& -Y. 2. For flutist see flautist. 
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fluvial, fluviatile. There is no 
dillerence in irieuning, & no reason 
why both should exist ; jluvial is 
recommended, even if the longer 
form is slightly commoner. See 
Long variants. 

fly, 1, The noun is used as a Col¬ 
lective in the sense plant-disease 
due to kinds of f. (i/icrc is a good deal 
off.). 

2. The viM'b mak(‘S is flown as well 
as has Jloxi.ni ; see Intransitive r.r. 

3. Fly a kite means (a) raise money 
by bill, (b) make an announeement 
or take a step with a view to tmding 
out whether a plan has a ehanee of 
sueeess. 

4. Fly-leaf is a blank leaf forming 
part of something printed, i speeialiy 
one between the cover S: the title- 
page of a book, or at the end of a 
circular or ItMtlet ; it is not another 
name for a leaik t, n\ hieh is, however, 
sometimes called a jlif-slni t. 

5. A Jhj-xoheel is one whose sole 
function is by its inertia ik imunen- 
tum to make the moveiiua't of the 
shaft that w’orks it continuous & 
regular ; lienee its metaphorical use. 

6. For flyer see tlilr. 

foal, colt, filly. Foal is of ether sex, 
c. male, JiUy female. 

foam, froth. The natural dtTinition 
of foam would be the froth of tin* 
sea, & that of frotli the loam of be er. 
"I’liat is to say. foam suggest^, the sea, 
froth suggests beer, S: while one word 
IS appropriate to the grand or the 
beautiful or the violent, the other 
IS appropriate to the homely or the 
ordinary or the dirt y. One demands 
of foam that it be white; fioth may 
be of wdiat colour it pleases. Froth 
may be scum, but foam, though it 
may become scum, eeasi's to be loam 
in the proeiss. It is perhaps als<i 
true that froth is thought of mainly 
as part of a liijuid that has sent it 
to the top, & foam as a separate 
substance often detached in the act 
of making from its source. But the 
difference is much less in the mean¬ 
ings than in the suitable contexts. 

focus. 1. The noun has pi. -cases or 


-ci (pron. -si) ; the verb makes 
focused, -cusing (‘in England coin- 
morily, but irregularly, written fo¬ 
cussed, -ing ’—OED) ; see -s-, -ss-. 

2. The verb is liable to loose ajipli- 
cation, as in : Al one moment it 
seemed to be quite yieur, d- at the ncdt 
far away ; for the ears, unaided by 
the eyes, can bat i mperfectly focus 
soatid or measure its distance. The f. 
of a sound Ix ing * the point or s[)a(‘e 
tow'ards wliK'h the sound-waves con¬ 
verge ’ (OED), ears eaiinot f. sound 
except by taking their ownier to the 
right point ; the e\es do measure 
ibstanee by foimsing, having an ap- 
jiaratus for the pin pose; t he ears do 
not. 

foetid. See i i.Tii). 

foetus, fetus. ‘ Tlie etymologically 
}welerable sjielling witii e in tins 
word ct its I'ognates is adojited as 
the standard ft>rm in sonn* ri'cent 
dietionares, but in actual use is 
almost unknown.’- OED. 

“gey. The OED gives pre- 
eedeiiee to -gy. 

fohn. See WIND, n. 

foist. The gcHi i(d, jtuhhr is miieU 
too easily foisteil oil noth the old cry 
of the shojttnan that ' tl/cri's no de¬ 
mand for that kind of thmii The 
[)ublic can he fobbed ofl with some¬ 
thing, or the something can be 
tubbeil olT on the public ; \>\.il foist 

has only the second eonstriietion ; 
sec y\NALuo^ it OiiJi.ci-sm ri lini., 

foUo. IM. -os ; see -0(1 )s f. The 
following aeeount from a dictionary 
may be useful ;—Leaf of paper i.\l:e. 
numbered only on front ; two oj^po- 
site pages, or single page, of ledger 
used for the two sides ot aeeount; 
number of wands (TU or tK)) as unit of 
length III iloeument ; (Bookbinding) 
onee-tolded sheet of printing-paper 
giving two leaves or four Jiages (in 
made of ff.), (also f. volume ilte.) a 
book or ^'o^ume in f., (similaily of 
smaller sheets A: books resulting 
from various foldings iS: named after 
the number of leaves to the sheet : 
quarto or folded twice into four 
leaves ; sexto or Oto, thrice into 
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(rare) ; octavo or 8i>o, thrice into 8 ; 
duodecimo or 12mo, 4 times into 12 ; 

] (imo or sextodecimo or decimo sexto ; 
]H/no or octodecimo ; 2()mo, *24<mo^ 

IVIirto, 04//io ; tlic last sev^en are f)r 
may be spok(*n hvcivemo &v.). 

folk lias passed out of the lan;^iia"e 
ol liie (jidinarv educaU cl p( rson, so 
far as he talks uiiafleetedly. It is 
still in ptoNiruial use, iV is f>esides a 
favourite Saxomsm, whellu r in llu* 
sin^^ular or in the jilural lorni {folL, 
a jieojile, or jieojile ; /nZ/.v, peopU“) ; 
there is also its use, mutated Iroin 
(iirman, iii which the word is not 
arehaie as in Ji^nt^hsh, in such leaTiieil 
eonij)(>unds as Jalhlorc, foU:soiig, A 
foHi'-cti/moli);2i/- Neither Saxonisiii ' 
nor ticrnumisni is a recommenda¬ 
tion. 

follow. As fulloiiiS. The rnaiti , 
regulations of Mr C,lad>,ii)n('s ne:c : 
Order ate as follow :— First ... 
'J'hc jtnnriftal items of ieduetions 
made suae FXil stand as lolhiw': 

111 all such (ontexts, as folhnes 
should he will ten. d'he OljD iuIidl' 

IS ; 'Tile eoiistruet ion in u.s'/ o/Zoua 
is impelsonal, A' the verb should 
always he usetl in the siiiLmlai *. 
And amori^ its (juotations is one , 
from a Jlhetnric ot 17 r(» : ‘ A few 

late wnteis ha\e i neonsidmal el\ 
adopted this last form ' [n.'f follotel 
‘ thioueh a mistake of the eonstriu- 
tion’. However, jiersons who are 
]'lummf]j themselM-s on haviiif^ dv- 
teeted a vulyrar error that they (‘an 
amend are not hki ly ti> admit that 
it IS u mare's-nest on the unreasoned 
ipse itixit of an ei;^hteenth-eentui s 
ihetorieian, or even of a Iwoutleth- 
et'ntury Old); A some discussion 
w'ill l)e iKvessary. I’nfortunatelv. 
lull denioust rat ion is hardly possible; 
but S(‘\er.il considerations laise ] 
separate presumptions in favour of 
folloics : — 

1. It is certain that we all say as 
follou'S by the lij^tht of nature ; it is 
only to tiie sophistieat(*d intelhtn‘oet‘ 
that as foll(Kc occurs (or would the 
reformers prefer occur't). 

2. Similar but more obvious mal¬ 


treatment of other phrases suggests 
that the corre(;tors of this too mav 
be, though it does not prove that 
they are, mistaken ;—(id c.st or i.e.) 
Section 15 (t), rchidi deals with per¬ 
sons (ea sunt, all present d; future 
members of societies) entitled to re¬ 
ceive medical attendance ; the autlior 
of this (why, by the way, docs he 
stop short of ii sunt or vac sunft) 
would presumably like Jlyron to 
have saul Arcades amho, ca sunt 
blarhoiiards both ; but id does not 
m<*an that Arendian or those Arca¬ 
dians, It means that phrase. (Con- 
eeiiis) Man// if these stal/.s were 
failures, so far as eoneern the objec¬ 
tive success ; what the writer means 
IS not so lar as the stalks or the 
lailuH's eoneern sucecss. but so far 
as our discussion eonecTiis it; the 
l.imihar as rei>ards is liable to the 
same mutilation. 

3. d’he jthrasc as folloiiis. which is 
\ery old, no doubt onginated in 
stuitenec s wlicre theie was no jilural 
in the iH iglibourhood to raise awk¬ 
ward (pie'llions. The OICl) (juotes 
(1 l-2b) II as done als her Jast folowys 
( as he re dneetly follows), A (1548) 
Jle o})t uh/ sa/jdc as foloweth. He 
sj)ohe as I'.llows may be taken as the 
type ; that is ob^•lously not a piece 
ot normal grammar; whit would 
be the normal way of jniLling it V 
He s/io/,e thus, which is, at full 
kngth. lie sjinbe so as 1 shall tell 
ffou, or He spoke so as it shall be told, 
or He spohe so as the tale fnllmcs^ 
whence, by ellipse, lie spake as 
f (dimes. Tins yirogress is surely 

natural ; but it is eciually natural in 
IIis i.oids were so as 1 shall tell you, 
or Ills words xcerc so as it shall be 
laid, or Ills words were so ns the tale 
follows, w henec' 7 /is words were as 
follows. It IS true that, when the 
idiom was being evolved, it was 
, open to its makers to say, instead of 
' terre so as the talc folhms, were so as 
xcords folloxv ; but they eliose other¬ 
wise, hundreds of years ago, & the 
idiom is now' lixed : no-one would 
want to change it except under the 
impression that it was ungram- 
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matical ; to show that it is no more 
iingrammatieal than the innovation 
is enough to eondemn the latter. 

fool’s-cap, foolscap. The name of 
the paper size is usually written 
foolscap. 

foot, n. For at the font of the letter 
Fcc GALiaeisMs. Fo(ttsear & font- 
tvear are words little used exeept in 
advertisements. 

foot, vh. The bill, or the cost, foots 
up to £50 means that is the 

amount at the foot of the paper on 
whieh the addition is done. The 
origin of Who will foot (i.e. pay) the 
bill? is not so elear ; perhaps pay 
the sum to whieh it loots uji. Ih>th 
phrases are good colloquial Knghsh. 

footing. TIV have not the sjnnllest | 
doubt that thi^ is what will actualhf [ 
happen, dr .. . wr run if discuss the 
situation on the footing that the 
respective fates of these two hills xeill , 
be as prcdxcied. To give/, the sense , 
of assumption or hi/pothesis is a 
Slipshod extension ; the writer, 
in fact, on however intimate a f. he ! 
may he with lobby projihets. is on ! 
a slijipery f. with the F.nghsh 
vocabulary. 

for, eonj. Two questions of punc¬ 
tuation arise. F. is a eoordinating 
conjunction, i.e. one that eoniieets 
two independent sentences : it is 
neither, like therejorc cV nciertheless, 
strictly speaking an adverb though 
serving the purpose' ol a connexion ; 
nor, like si?iee d because, a sub¬ 
ordinating eonjuiietion that joins a 
mere clause to a sentence ; hence 
the two jioints. 

1. Whereas, in Therefore .1 is Etfual 
to B, & in Nevertheless he did it, it is 
a mere matter of rhetoric, dejiending 
on the emjihasis d<*sired, whether 
a comma shall or shall not follow 
therefore & nevertheless, it is with jor 
a matter of grammatical correctness 
that there should be no comma ; 
For, within it is a house of refinement 
& luxury is wrong ; this naturally 
does not apply to places where a 
romma is needed for independent 


reasons, as in For, other thinf*s being 
equal, sueccss is a fair test. 

2. Whereas sinee & because, con¬ 
necting a ehiiise to a preceding 
sentence, are rightly jireceded by 
a comma only, the presumption 
with /or, whieii eomn'Cls two sen¬ 
tences, is that a st mieolon should he 
written ; this does not rul(' out tlie 
comma, whieh will often pass when 
the/or senteriee is a short one ; hut 
in such passages as the following 
the comma is clearly inadequate, ifc 
in general the semicolon should be 
regarded as normal, ire the comma 
as the lieenei' :—This is no party 
question, for it touches ns not as 
Liberals or Conservatives, but as 
citizens. 

foramen. PI. -minn. 
forasmuch as. Write thus, 
forbears, n. See roui:nEAUs. 
forbid. 1 . forbadie). 'Fhe pro¬ 
nunciation is -hd, not -acl, <fc the 
spi'lling -ad is, to judge by the OFI) 
(jiiotat ions, iiearlv twi(*e as common 
as -ade. 

2. To forbid one from (\oing (You 
may f. him, if you lihr, from toiling 
ten hours a day) is an unidiornatie 
eonstniel ion on the .\nal()(.v of 
prohibit or prireni. 

forcedly. Three svllaliles, if used ; 
see -r.DLY. 

forceful, forcible. The main dis¬ 
tinction in sei’s(' is that, while 
forcible conveys that force rather 
than something else is present, 
forceful conveys that much as op¬ 
posed to little force is used or shown ; 
<‘ompare/orei7>/(' ejection with a force- 
. fill personality. This leaves it often 
I indifferent, so far as sense goes, 
which word is used ; a forcible style 
is a style with force in it, a forceful 
style one of great force. The sense 
distinction, Iiowever, is the less 
important part of the matter, lly 
usiigi', forcible is the ordinary word, 
& forceful the word reserved for 
poetical or other abnormal use, 
where its special value depends 
partly on its infrequency & partly 
on the more picturesque suggestion 
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of its suffix. Unluckily recent 
writers have taken to exploiting, & 
in the process destroying, this special 
value, by making a Vo(;ui:-\vord of 
forceful & always using it in place 
of forcible. If this continues, we 
shall shortly find ourselv’cs with a 
pair of exact synonyms either of 
which could well he sjiared instead 
of a pair stu’ving difhac nt pur[)oscs. 
Such writers iiijuie the language, 
which [)C‘ihaps leaves them e^)ol ; 
but they also, as legards their own 
intiTcsts, lose more in the opinion of 
the educated than they gain in that 
of th<‘ Ignorant by avoiding the 
ohv'ious word. In the following 
extracts there is, except in the first, 
no need whalt'ver to say forceful 
instead of the natural forcible ; — 
Ccriaitihi be av/v a foreidul A: im- 
pr(‘SsiNe peisoiMhty at <i ft/nr icbcrt 
t/ic stfilurc of Difrrn/itionul sfutrsmtu 
zcas nut jxirtinilfirhi iireut. M. Liriund 
had riflblltf c/dculalnl that he uonld 
have the j/coplc of France behind him 
in his foreetul endea\our to restore 
order. 'Fitis may seem a trivitd d- 
inconsiderable arftumcnt to Major 
Morrison-Iiell, hut it seems to us that 
it is as imptessne A: forceful today 
as it rvas a (/iiarter of a eenturif a<lo. 
It is his jiroLiramme to ante upon the 
Throne peaceful abdication as the 
only alternative to for<*eful expul¬ 
sion./'riie foreefulness of the utter¬ 
ances Teas- in comjdete accord rcith the 
grai'itu of the n il rchich these repre¬ 
sentatives of the civilized ivorld had 
met to F^apjde zvith. 

force majeure. See FniiNcii woitns. 

forceps. i’l. the same ; but see 

SlNOLLAIl -S. 

fordo. See roil-, rom:-. 

fore. 'To the fore appears to mean 
properly (see OED) at hand, a\ail- 
alile, surviving, extant. In being 
borrowed by English from Scotch 
Irish writers as a picturesque phrase, 
it has suffered a change of meaning, 
& is now established journalese lor 
conspicuous. No great harm is done 
except that ambiguity may arise 
between the true & the new senses. 


for(e)bears. As to the form, the 
prevalent but not sole modern spell¬ 
ing is without the c (the newspaper 
extracts below are exact) ; but the 
c seems better both as separating 
the noun from the verb forbear & as 
not di.sguising the derivation (fore¬ 
beers, those who have been hvfore) ; 
see Foil-, l ORK-. 

As to the use of the word by Eng¬ 
lish writers, its only recommenda¬ 
tion is that, being Scotch A: not 
English, it appeaE to the usually 
misguided instinct of Novei.tx'- 
iirN'iiNG, Ancestors, forefathers, & 
progenitors, su[)j)lemented when the 
lie IS not of blood by forerunners & 
j/redecessors, are the English words. 
liij his fori bears Lord Tankcrville is 
connected xvith the aneieii regime of 
France. IIis ^reut grandfather, the 
Due dc (ira/nnioid . . . (read ances¬ 
tors). liirmingliam is noic being 
ajfordeil an oj/j/ortunitif for offering 
some hind of j/osthumous reparation 
for the great xerong its foibears in- 
jlicted. cto.se upon 120 years ago, on 
the illustrious I>r Priestley (For its 
forbears lead it. I3irmingiiam's for- 
beais would be not an eaiher genera¬ 
tion of Hnmingham people, but any 
Milages that may have stood where 
Dll mingham now stands. If the 
writer had heim content with an 
English word, he would hardly have 
f.dliii into that trap). 

forecast. So far as the operation of 
the guillotine resolution on the Insur¬ 
ance Bill ean be foieeasted, it seems 
probable that . . . \Vhether we are to 
say foreeast or forecasted in the past 
tens' A: participle dejiends on 
whether we regard the verb or the 
noun as the original from which the 
other is formed ; if the verb is 
original (=:to guess beforehand) the 
j past A: p.p. wdl of course be cast; 

! if the verlt is derived ( — to make 
a forecast) they will as c'crtainly 
be forecasted. The verb is in fact 
recorded 150 years earlier than the 
noun, Al' we may therefore thank¬ 
fully rid ourselves of the ugly fore¬ 
casted \ it may be hoped that we 
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Bhould do so even if history were 
against us, but this time it is kind, 
forecastle. Usu. pron. fb'ksl. 
foregather. See forgatukr. 
forego. See for-, fore-. 
foregone conclusion. The phrase 
is used when an issiu' supp()sed to he 
still open has really Ix'en settle»l 
beforehand, e.g. wlien a judge has 
made up his mind befom hearing 
the evidence ; or again, when an 
event is sti little doubtful that the 
doubt is negligible. 

forehead. Pronounce fo'red ; see 
PllOMUNOl ATION. 

Foreign danger. Those w ho use 

words or phrases belonging to lan¬ 
guages with which they have httle 
or no acfjuaintanee do so at their 
peril. Even in r.g,, i.r., cf cetern, 
there lurk unsuspected possibilities 
of exhibiting ignorance ; with into 
each, hCtc noire, rtn bono ?, bond fide, 
qua, & pac'd, the risk is greater ; 
Sc such words as protagonist Sc 
phantasmaf^ona, whieii one liesitati's 
whether to call hhiglisli or foreign, 
require equal caution. See all or 
any of the words Sc jihrases inim- 
tioned, Sc fi-atr. Two or thne 
specimens follow, for those who do 
not like cross referenei's :—I sno^rsT' 
that a Compnlsorp Loan be made pro 
ratio upon all capital (pro r.ata)./ 
Ricasoli, another of A/v b.'tes noirs 
(noires)./.! man ulio claimed to be 
a (llasgozc delegate, bat wtutse bona 
tides w'cre disputed, rose to propttsc 
the motion (wasj./lf’c are cnlmlp told 
that Camhridfie zeas neither teorsc nor 
better than the rest of the zeorld ; in 
fart, it teas, zee are assurrd, in pidto 
the reflex of the eorrujd zeorld zeilhont 
(in petto is not in h Ule but i n one^ 
heart, i.c. secretl> )./T7nrT/?. rA/7T 
AS CENSOR MCjUES (A headline 
morum). 

foremost. See -Mosr. 
forenoon. The ('hureh Conf*res,H 
sat in tzDO sections this forenoon . . . 
T/te afternoon progruimne zvas divided 
into three sections. Eva n in contexts 
that, by the occurrence as here of 
afternoon in contrast, most suggest 


the use of /., the natural English 
(though perhaps not the natural 
Scotch) is morning. Forenoon, hav¬ 
ing fallen out of use as the name for 
the lirst half of daylight, is now 
used by writers who dislike saying 
a plain thing in the plain way. See 
EtlRMAL WORDS, Sc WORKING & 
STYLISH WORDS. 

foretaste, foretoken. Sec Noun & 

VKRR ACCENT. 

foreword, preface. F. is a word 
invented lilty years ago as a Saxon- 
iSAi hy anti-latiiiists, Sc c-aiight up as 
a VoGui:-vv()UD by the people who 
love a new name for an old thing. 
I*, has a ."itKi-year history beliind it 
in English, S:, far from being anti¬ 
quated, IS still the name for the Ibmg. 
It IS to be lioped that the vogue, nuiy 
jiass. Sc the taste of the geiural 
public jirevail again over Lliat of 
juiblishers & autburs. A decent re¬ 
tirement might be found for /. if it 
were eonlined to the ])arlieiilar kind 
of jirefaee that is supjdied by some 
disLinguislied person for a book 
wnttc!! by someone else who feels 
the need of a sjiunsor. 

But how one vogue-word diiva'S out 
another ! Here in Jtlgt comes a 
book on whose title-page, is mention 
of neiflier jirelaei* nor foreword ; 
instead, it is ‘ AN’itli a Prefatory 
(Gesture by --Poor old fore¬ 

word ! your vogue is jnust, your 
freshness fadt'd ; you are antapiated, 
vieux jeu, passe, deiuode ; your nose 
is out of joint. And, v\lun gesture 
shall have followed v ou to limbo, we 
in.'iy hope to gel hue!, to j/nface. 

FOR-, FORE-. TIr' prelix of the 
w'onls forbear (v li), forlnd, forbq (Sc. 
for besides t'tc.), fordo (exhaust), 
forfend, forgather (assemble), forget, 
forgive, forgo (reliiupiish), forlorn, 
forpined, forsake, forspent, forsxvear, 
fonocaried. Sc forworn, is uncon¬ 
nected with the English words for Sc 
fore. Sc means away, out, completely. 
Sec. All these should be spelt with 
/or-, not fore-. Sc the pronunciation 
should be, as it invariably is in the 
commoner ones such as forbid, fer- Sc 
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not for-. On the other hand the 
noun foT{e)hears, & forcgaing & fore¬ 
gone in the foregoing list^ a foregone 
conclusion^ contain the ordinaryjfore, 
& should spelt with the r, &, pro¬ 
nounced for- or lor-, not fcr-. Fore¬ 
close & forfeit contain another prolix 
af»ain (L Jons outside), thou(»!i fore¬ 
close has had its speiiin<r ancctcd by 
natural confusion with English fore. 
All the uords, whether established 
or made for liie occasion, com¬ 
pounded with fore, as Joret)otle,, Jore- 
iL'firn, foreman, Jore-ordaiued, are 
spelt witli th(‘ e A slmuld have the 
for or for sound (l;st,iut. 

forgather. 1. For the spelling see 
FOR-, roRL-. 2. The word is a 
Scotticism not fpiite at home in 
English, as apipcairs in Marn/ intei- 
estuig people he met at Lad if St 
Jlelier's, where Mr Chamberlain, 
among otta rs, foregathered. It m.i\ 
jicrhajis be said that whenever the 
verb is no*, as it usually is, in the 
plural, It is followed b\ ad/i. 
forge mak(s -geohle : see Mitu f.. 
forget makes -tfablc ; see -i-, -rr-. 
forgive makes -vatde : see Ml rr. i.. 
forgo. .Sc-e ron-, r oir -. 
forgot, as a past fi rtuiple for the 
current forgotfm, m now, cacept in 
iinediicalcd sjiceih, a delibcraie 
archaism. 

forlorn hope is r.ot an abdract 
jihrase Iransl’eired by metaphor to 
a storming par In, but ha> that eon- 
erete sense in its o^^ n ngbt, A. only 
gets the abstiael s< u-,e of despi'ratc 
(haiiee Ae. by n i ain(ler-.tanding. 
Hope IS not (ill- r.iigii.sli woid, but is 
a mis-sj)elliiig of the Dutch hoojt 
English heap ; tlie forlorn hope is 
the (k'voted or lost hand, those who 
saeriliee tiiemsi Kes in leading the 
attack, d'lu* spelling of hnjie onee 
fixed, the mistake was iiievitahle ; 
hut it is well to ket'p the original 
meaning in mind ; see Truk A 

false l.rVMOLOOV. 

form. School ‘forms’ arc UMially 
uuinbcTcd upwards from the lirst or 
lowest to the sixth or highest, 
formalism, formality. It is only 
from the more abstract sense of 


formality, Crom formality as the name 
of a quality A not of an action, that 
formalism requires to be distin¬ 
guished ; & there, while formality 
means the observance of forms, 
formalism is the disposition to use 
them A belief in their importance ; 
formality is the outward sign of 
formalism ; see -is.m A -ITV, 
FORMAL WORDS. There are large 
numbers of words differing from 
each other in almost all respects, but 
having this jioint in common, that 
they are not the plain English for 
what IS meant, not the form that the 
mind uses in its private debates to 
convey to itsdf what it is talking 
about, but translations of these into 
langnagi' that is held more suitable 
for public exhibition. \Vc tell our 
thoughts, like our children, to put 
on their hats A coats before they go 
out ; we want the wnndnw' shut^ but 
we ask if our ft how passenger would 
mind its being closed ; we think of 
our soldiers as -[ducky fellows^ but 
call them in the bulletins valiant 
troops. These outdoor costumes are 
often needed ; not only may decency 
he outraged sometimes by over-plain 
speech ; dignity may he eompro- 
ims(‘(l if the yxison who thinks in 
slang writes :dso iii slang : to the 
airman it comes natural to think A 
talk of his bus, but he does well to 
call it in }uint by anotlu r name. 
What is intended in tins article is 
not to protest against all change of 
the indoor into the outdoor word, 
but to point out that the k\ss of such 
ekaiige there is the Ix'tter. A short 
haphazard selection of ''vhat are to 
be taken as formal words will put 
the reader in possession of the pioint ; 
hut a full list would run into thou- 
samls ; it must be observed that no 
general attack is being made on 
these words as Nvords : it is only on 
the prevalent notion that the com¬ 
moner syiKinyms given after each 
in brackets ought to be translated 
into these :— accommodation (room) ; 
announce (irive out) ; bear (carry) ; 
cast (throw) ; cease (stop) ; close 
(shut) ; collation (meal) ; comestibles 
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(food) ; commence (begin) ; com¬ 
plete (finish) ; conceal (hide) ; con¬ 
veyance (carriage) ; dispatch (send 
off) ; don (put on) ; donation (gift) ; 
draw (pull) ; cmolumcnts (pay) ; 
endeavour (try) ; evince (show) ; 
expedite (hasten) ; extend (give) ; 
Jelicitatc {\\ '\^\\ }oy) ; forenoon {iworn- 
ing) ; imbibe (drink) ; inyuirc (ask) ; 
luftehcon (luncli) ; mucilage (gum) ; 
obtain (get) ; ]>cruse (read) : physic 
(medieine) ; preserve (.jam) ; pro¬ 
ceed (go) ; purchase (buy) ; lemarh 
(say) ; remove (take away) ; seel; 
(try, lotdv for) ; suborn (bribe) ; 
summon (send for) ; sustain (suffer) ; 
valiant (brave) ; veritable (real or 
positive) ; vessel (shi[))* 

There are very few of oiir notions 
that cannot be called by different 
names : but among these names 
there is usually one that may be 
regarded as the thing's proper name, 
its huriou onoma or dominant name 
as the (Greeks ealled it, for whieh 
another may be substituted to add 
precision or for many oilier reasons, 
but whieli is present to the mind 
even behind the substitute. A 
destroyer is a ship, A:, though we 
never forget its shijihood, tlie reader 
is often helped it we call it a destroy¬ 
er ; a vessel also is a ship, but tlu* 
reader is not helped by our calling it 
a vessel, for the most part ; *.V, 

though to evince is to show, it does 
not hel[) him to call showing e\in- 
cing ; what happens is first the 
translation of show into ei'ince by the 
writer, then the retraiislation of 
evince into shoiv by the riaider : mind 
communicates with mind through 
a veil, & the result is at best dullness, 
& at worst misunderstanding. The 
proper name for a notion should not 
be rejected lor anotlier unless the 
rejector can give some better account 
to himself of his jinderem^e for the 
other than that he thinks it will look 
})etter in print. If his mental name 
for a thing is not tlie proper name, 
or if, being the proper name, it is 
also improper, or essentially un¬ 
dignified, let him translate it ; but 
there is nothing to be ashamed of in 


buy or jam or say that they should 
need translating into purchase & 
preserve & remark ; where they give 
the sense equally well, they are fit 
for any company A: need not be shut 
up at home. Few things contribute 
more to vigour of style than a prac¬ 
tical realization that the kuria 
onomata, the sovereign or dominant 
or proper or vernaenlar or current 
names, are belter than the formal 
words. 

format. See Fucvcii words. 

former. Fur the f. as a pronoun, 
see i.ATTi u. ^\’hen the rt ferenee is 
to one of three or more individuals, 
the firsty not the f., sliould lie used : 
Amon^ the thifc re/iresenlatives of 
neutral States, J)r C'astberg d* Dr 
Sansen stand J.n Sorwaj/ d- M. 
Ileringa for Holland \ the former 
IS so eonvtncvd oj . . . 

formula. The })lurals -luc, -las, 
are equally eommon ; see Latin 

I’Ll’R \Ls. 

formulate makes -lahle, -tor ; see 

-AIU,). 1 , -OK, 

fornicate. Fonneation, as distin- 
guishi'd trom adultery, implic's that 
the woman is not a wife; it is 
sometimes but not al\says under¬ 
stood to iinpK further that neither 
[>arty is nKurnal. Atnad-noun, 
fornicator, sec -oi:. 

forrader, owing ds (\istemt‘ en¬ 
tirely to the well-known anecdote, 
should not be corrected into for¬ 
warder, which liardly lias an inde- 
piuulent existence ; see also IIack- 
riiiiAsi s. 

forswear. I'or a forsworn lover^ 
ivitness. Are., see Intuansutvi, i*.p. 

forte, yaTson’s strong yioint. For 
the sy)elling, which sliould have been 
(but should not be) fort, ef. mohali:. 

forte (mus.). I'wo syllables. 

forth. 1. And so forth is (ef. tf the 
i.iKi:) a eonvenienee to the writer 
who does not wisli to rehearse his 
list at length, but shrinks from the 
suggestion, now so firmly attached 
to dec. as to disqualify it for literary 
use, that be breaks off because it is 
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too much trouble to proceed ; the 
slightly antique turn of the phrase 
acquits him of unceremoniousness ; 
(fc so on is in this respect midway 
between d' so forth d:c. 

2. So far forth has occasionally the 
advantage over so far of limiting 
the sense to extent excluding the 
literal idea of distance ; more often 
its only claim to preicrcnce is what 
is always the only claim of so far 
forth os against so far as —its superior 
pomposity. 

forties, ’for-. Sec TwrvnrLs. 
fortieth. So spelt, 
fortify. I'or infh xions see Vr.uns 
IN -n: A:c., 0. 

fortuitous means accidental, un¬ 
designed, Arc. That it is sometimes 
confused with fortiiaale, jierhaps 
through mere sound, ])erhaj»s by tla^ 
help of luch'jf, IS j)lam Irom;— 
zvcll that ends xerP. tt* his dn'orced 
ivivcs, XL'hoin the autot)ioora}>hcr naive- 
lif calls Divornrs Sos /, <1* d, 

seem to hax'f borne no hiiid oj ill-nill 
to their more fortuiadc successor. 
Jhrieiciiio nnj oxen Algerian experi¬ 
ences^ 1 must son that / should not 
h(we ex]iccted so fortuitous a ter¬ 
mination of a sornexL'hat daring c.r- 
perimetd. When Jtrst produced, its 
popularitif xeas limited. Sreertheless 
it maif noxe sail into a more fortuitous 
harbour on the strength of its author's 
later reputation. Tor such mistakes 
see .MALAiMiors. 

fortune. 1. hor the quest.on be¬ 
tween -tun ik -ch<lbn, see Pkom n- 

C 1 ATION. 

2. The verb {it fortuned that, 1 
fmtuned ujnm) is an Aiu'ii M">m, 

forty. For ‘the Forty-li\e’ see 

III Ti.r.N. 

forward(S), adv. The OKI) says : — 
The present distinction in usage 
between foncard A: fonvards is that 
the latter expresses a delinite direc¬ 
tion viewed in contrast with other 
directions. In some contexts either 
form may be used without per¬ 
ceptible difference of meaning : the 
following are examples in which 
only one of them can now’ be used : 


“The ratchet-wheel can move only 
forwards ” ; “ the right side of the 
paper has the maker’s name reading 
forwards"’; “if you move at all it 
must be foneards ” ; “my com¬ 
panion has gone forward ’* ; “ to 

bring a matter forxuard'” ; “from 
this time forward".' To this it 
must be added that there is a ten- 
[ deney, not yet exhausted, for for- 
I ward to displace fonvards. A: that 
i even in the less than twenty years 
; since the publication of that state¬ 
ment there has been change. The 
reader will notice that, while he can 
heartily aceejit the banishment of 
: fomards from the last three ex- 
amjiles, it is quite doubtful whether 
forward is not possible in some or 
' all of the first three. 

j fossil. Pronounce fo'sl ; see Pro- 

M’NCIATION. 

fostress. So spelt. 

1 foul, adv. Sec rNIDIO.MATIC -LY. 

I foulard. The OKI) gives preccd- 
I cnee to fdblahr over fdblar'd. 

I foully. Pronounce both h. See 

' U.NIDIOMATIC -I.Y. 

I foundress. See Fi:minine desig- 

I NATION.-,. 

j fount(aln). Fount (ajiart from the 
, sense in tyjiography, which is an- 
j other word, connected with found) 

, is the poetical A: rhetorical form of 
: fountain ; to use it in ordinary 
I (amtexts (e. g. in fount-jirn for foun¬ 
tain-pen) is Vuloakization. 

four. On or upon all fours, apart 
, from its literal application to a per¬ 
son crawling, has now’ for its chief 
i use the meaning of eoriespondenee 
: at all not merely some points 
betw’eon two things {The cases are 
■ not o. a. f. ; The analogy suggested 
IS not o. a. f. with the actual facts). 
I This seems due to a misunderstanil- 
ing of the earlier but now less 
familiar metaphorical use by which 
a theory, tale, plan, &c., was said to 
j run »,)r be o. a. f. when it W’as con¬ 
sistent with itself or proof against 
objections or without weak points— 
in fact did not limp like a dog on 
j three legs or rock like a table with 
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one IcfT too short. The step is easy, 
though illegitimate, from The com- 
parison is o. a. f. (i.e. complete at 
all points) to The Ihings compared 
are o. a. f. (i.e. alike at all points), 
Sz, theiH'e to (). a. f. iviifi. ^^helhe^ 
this is or is nol its origin, o. «./. with 
is now an established idiom. 

fowl. The eoll('eti\e use of the 
singular (see roiaa.c’rivi.s t ; all Ihe 
fish d- f. in Die zvorld) still exists, but 
IS not common. 

tox. I'em. z'i.rriK fjifch-fo.r, shr-foji\ 
foyer. See FKKxt'ii words. 
fracas. I’ronounee frit'kah ; pi. 
spelt frnens. A: pronoiineed fra'kah/,. 

fraenum, frenum. The second is 
recommendi'd ; see . 1 :, a:. I‘I. -na. 
fragile. 1. Only -II is recognized 
by the OMl), but -11 is jicihajis as 
common, iK. tlic choice rt'sls entirely 
(sc'c Falsi: qi antitv) with usage. 

2. fragiU){fr(n[. Frail is wider 
both in application A: in sense. 
Whatever is fragile is also frail, but 
a woman may be Irail (i.e. weaker 
than others in moral strength) who 
cannot be called fragile (i.e. w’eakcr 
in physical stnuigth). \Vhere, as in 
most cases, eit lu r word is applicable, 
theie IS a certain chriercnee of sense 
between (fragile) liable to snap or 
lireak or be broken A^ so jiensh A. 
(frail) not to tie reckoned f>n to resist j 
breakage or jircssure or to last long ; 1 
that is to say, the root idta of bicak j 
i.s more consciously present iti fnrjilr ' 
owing to its unobscured connexion 
witli fragment A: fracture. 
fragmentary. Accent on tlu' lust, 
framboesia. bor sjx lhng see a., ck. 
frame, vb, makes -mablc : see 
Mi tt; k. 

franc-tireur. See Fhi ncu wohus. 
Frankenstein. 1 tell you this <min- 
try may hone to pay a long /irice f/r 
Carsonism, cb ?/ Toryism returned to 
power tomorrow the Frankenstein of 
its own creating will dog its stejis 
from the first hour of its ('.nstefue as 
a Government. A sentenee writttn 
by the creatrix of the creator of the 
creature may save some of those 
whose acquaintance with all tliree is 


indirect from betraying the fact:— 
‘ Sometimes I endeavoured to gain 
from FTankenstein the particulars 
of his creature's formation ; but 
T>n this ])oint lie was irnpcuietrabh' 
Frankenstein is the ereator-viet im ; 
the ereature-(l(‘spot A' fatal cTcation 
is Frankenstein's 7nonster. Tlie 
lilunder is very common indeed — 
.'diTiost. but siirt'ly not fpiite, sane- 
lioneil by custom : If they zeent on 
strengthening this jiozccr they zvould 
create a b'. they noild nol resist. In 
his belief they zeere in the miserable 
position of having eri-atetl a F. which 
they could not control. 'Thus the 
I Prime Minister lias created a F. in 
his nezv forces in Ireland, zvhich may 
in the end destroy the Government. 

frantic. f. Fiantienlli/)(franticly. 
The first is recommended ; -leully is 
almost universal as llie adxerlaal 
form of udjeetives in -ie. A. there is 
no gain (as with ]>oliliely A' polihcallij, 
wliere two meanings have to be dis¬ 
tinguished) in k(‘eping up two forms. 

2. bynonvms are frenzied, furious, 
mad. jutssionuie. rabid. Tugin<^. raving, 

I wild. Of thes( : frantic A fienzied 
I both mean beside oneself or driven 
into 1eiuf>orai\ maduiss t)y a e'ause 
speeifu'd or ajipaieiit from eontixl 
(frantic zeiih pam. e.veilement, ike.; 
the frenzud popidaie refused him a 
hearing); in imre exaggerations, 
e. g. when jny is tiu* cause, /ra/dir 
IS the word. J'urtous implies no 
iiioie than anger that has got out of 
band—or, of inanimate things, a 
d<‘gre< of foiee eruuparahh' to tins. 
Passionate ajipliis piinianl\ to j)ei- 
sons capable (d strong emotions, 
esi)e<‘ially if tbe\ are also ineapalile 
of etmtiollmg them, A- seeondanls 
j to the s»»rt of action that results. 
Jlabid now usually implies the earr\- 
ing to great excess of sonu'part leiilar 
, ])elief or doctrine, religious, y>olitieal, 
social, m(‘(iieal, or the like (a rabid 
dissenter, tony, teetotaller, faddist ; 
rabid virulence). Paging chiefly 
dt^senbes the vdolence in inanimate 
things that seems to correspond to 
madnc‘ss in man (ef. furious ; a 
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raging storm, pestilence, toothache). 
Raving is an intensifying epithet for 
madness or a madman. The uses of 
mad & wild hardly need setting forth. 

frappant. See Fiu:Ncn words. 
No doubt the old British belief arose 
from the peculiar white glare of the 
sunlight reflected from the hawthorn 
blossoms, which must have been far 
more frappant when South Britain 
was one vast forest. ‘ Clear, j)lease ’ 
says John Bull when mvjted to 
choose between ererue or pur^e de 
something & eonsornrrK^ de some¬ 
thing else ; &, if he must decide 

whether he will take his contrasts 
frappant or otherwise, he can but 
say ^ striking, please ’. 

frate. Pronounce -ah'ta ; pi. frati 
pron. -ah'te. 

Frau, Fraulein. Pronounce frow, 
froi'lln. 

free. 1. Freemnn){free man. The 
single word has two senses, (a) per¬ 
son who has the ‘ freedom ’ of a city 
&c., & (b) person who is not a slave 
or serf, citizen of a free State ; in 
other senses {at last 1 am a free man, 
i.c. have retired from business, lost 
my wife, &e.) the words should be 
separate. 

2. Free will, free-will, freeivill. The 
hyphened form sliould be restricted 
to the attributive use as in a free-will 
offering, the free-will theorjf. In non- 
piiilosophieal use free xcill should be 
written, A- the OEl) prefers it even 
for the philosophical term ; many 
writers hyphen it in that sense, but 
this transgresses the general prin¬ 
ciple of connexion between hyphen 
accent (for which see Hypuuns), 
since the accent remains on will ; 

if a scjiarate form for the philo¬ 
sophical term is required, it should 
he freewill. 

Frenchify. For intlexions see 

Vkrbs in -ii: 4&C., 0. 

French words, l. l"sc. 2. Pro¬ 
nunciation. Display of sufierior 
knowledge is as great a vulgarity as 
display of superior wealth—greater. 


indeed, inasmuch as knowledge 
should tend more definitely than 
wealth towards discretion & good 
manners. That is the guiding prin¬ 
ciple alike in the using & in the 
pronouncing of P’rench words in 
English writing & talk. To use 
French words that your reader or 
hearer does not know or docs not 
fully understand, to pronounce them 
as if you wx*re one of the select few 
to w’hom French is second nature 
w'hen he is not of those few (& it is 
ten thousand to one that neither 
you nor he >vill be so), is incon¬ 
siderate & rude. 

1. UsK OF Frknch words. It 
would be a satisfaction to have a 
table divided into permissible words, 
i forbidden words, & words needing 
caution ; but anyone who starts 
sanguinely on the making of it is 
likely to come, after much shifting 
of words from class to class, to the 
i same conclusion as the writer of this 
I article—that of the thousand or so 
' French words having some sort of 
' currency in English none can be 
prohibited, & almost none can be 
given uneonilitional licences ; it is 
all a matter ot the audience & the 
occasion. Only faddists will engage 
in alien-hunting & insist on finding 
native substitutes for tete-d-tete, 
agent prenxyeateur, esprit de corps, 
cadre, chaperon, chdssis, chose jug^e, 
debris, force majeurc, grand seigneur, 
habitu^, laissez-faire, & a hundred 
other words that save circumlocu¬ 
tion. Only fools will think it com¬ 
mends them to the English reader 
to decorate incongruously with such 
bow’cr-birds’ treasures as au pied de 
la lettre, d merveille, bicn entendu, les 
convenances, coute que coute, quand 
m^e, dernier ressort, impayable, jeu 
de mots, par exemple, robe dc cham- 
bre, sans doute, tracasscries, & sauter 
aux yeux ; yet even these, even the 
abominations beginning & ending 
that list, are in place as supplying 
local colour or for other special 
reasons on perhaps live per cent, of 
the occasions on w hich they actually 
appear. It would be easy to make 
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a set of pigeon-holes to contain the 
French words ; let us say : 

A. The standard word for the thing 
{aide-de-camp, ballet, chauffeur). 

B. Words accepted as practically 
English, though not indispensable 
{beau, hillei-doux, char-a-bancs). 

C. Circumlocution-savers {blase, au 
revoir, fait accompli). 

D. Diplomacy <fc polities {pourpar¬ 
lers, communujui, bloc). 

E. Dress & cookery {moire ant'ujne, 
entree, hors-d'’(euvTc). 

F. Local colour A: travel {concicrfic, 
troitoir, lyc^c). 

G. Sport A theatre (smmtc, couloir, 
entr'acte). 

H. Art {atelier, lachc, genre). 

I. Literature {causerie, cliche, jeu 
d'esprit). 

K. Euphemism {abattoir, accouche¬ 
ment, souteneur). 

L. Pretentious decoration {agr^- 
ments, codte que coute, frappant). 

M. Needless substitutes for English 
words {cul-de-sac, cn route, brochure), i 

N. Puzzles for the plain man j 

{acharnement, flaneur, impayable). , 

But to distribute into such pigeon- ' 
holes when made is a less simple , 
affair, owing to the disturbing effects | 
of audience & occasion. Every : 
writer, however, who suspects him- I 
self of the bower-bird instinct should | 
make & use some such classification , 
system, & remember that acquisi- ! 
tiveness & indiscriminate display | 
are pleasing to contemplate only in ■ 
birds & savages & children. The : 
list below, given primarily for pro- ! 
nunciation, will afford also material j 
for practice in selection &, above all, , 
abstention. 

2. PnoNUNCiATjON. To say a 
French word in the middle of an I 
English sentence exactly as it would | 
be said by a Frenchman in a French | 
sentence is a feat demanding an i 
acrobatic mouth ; the muscles have ! 
to be suddenly adjusted to a per- j 
formance of a different nature, & 
after it as suddenly recalled to the 
normal state ; it is a feat that 
should not be attempted ; the 
greater its success as a tour de force. 


the greater its failure as a step in 
the conversational progress ; for 
your collocutor, aware that he could 
not have done it himself, has lus 
attention distracted whellier he ad¬ 
mires or is humiliated. All that is 
necessary is a polite aekiiowledge- 
! nient of indebtedness to the French 
language indicated by some ap- 
, proach in some part of the word to 
the foreign sound, even this only 
when the difference between the 
foreign the corrcsiionding natural 
English sound is too marked to 
escape a tlull car. For instance, in 
tete-a-tete no attemiit need or should 
he made to distinguish French c 
from English a, but the calling it 
tu'talita't instead of the natural 
English tatata't rightly stamps it 
as foreign ; again, tour dc force is 
better with no unEnglish sound at 
all ; neither r need be trilled, <fe tour 
A: force should boll) be exactly like 
the English words so spelt. C)n the 
other hand, tht re arc some French 
sounds so obviously alien to the 
English mouth that words contain¬ 
ing them (except such as are, like 
coupon, in daily use by all sorts A' 
conditions of men) should cither be 
eschewed by English speakers or 
have these sounds adumbrated ; they 
arc es[)ecially the nasalized vowels 
{an, cn, in, on, un, am, &c.), the 
diphthong eu, the unaccented e, & 
u ; to say bdng for bon is as insulting 
to the I^Veneh language as to pro¬ 
nounce bulletin in correct French is 
insulting to the man in the English 
street ; & kmildcsft'k for cul-de-sac 
is nearly as bad. In consulting tlie 
pronunciations given below, the 
reader will bear in mind that it is 
no business of this dictionary to tell 
him how French words are pro¬ 
nounced in French ; it has only to 
advise him how to pronounce them 
in English if he would neither ex¬ 
hibit a conscious superiority of edu¬ 
cation nor be suspected of boorish 
ignorance. The list is intended, 
then, to mitigate the precision of 
those who know French at least as 
much as to enlighten those who do 
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not ; but, for the latter, a slight 
attempt must be made to indicate 
intelligibly the nature of the un- 
English sounds. They are all repre¬ 
sented in the second or phonetic 
column of the list below by capital 
letters ; words in which no capitals 
arc used need have no terrors for 
non-French-speakers ; & the values 
ol all phonetics other than capital 
letters are the same as in other parts 
of the dictionary. 

UnKnomsii souxds 

A, a sound that is neither & nor 
ah nor u, but approximates to all of 
these. 

(), a sound between English aw & 6. 

U, a sound between oo. u, <fc c, the 
same as (ierrnan li, & as the u & eu 
& ui (futr for fool, for nook, 

bulk for book) used by reproducers 
of Scotch vernacular. 

R, a roll or trill produced farther 
back in the mouth than the h'.nglish 
r, & iK'ver (like that) allowed to go 
unsounded ; this K is, however, 
chietly inserted after the usual 
symbols containing r (ar, er, ar, or, 
&c.), as a reminder that the trill is 
to be given. 

Y, an elusive sound occurring 
chiefly in final syllables <Sc suggesting 
that the speaker starts saying an 
additional syllable -y^ but stops 
short before the vowel e is reached. 

AN, a sound (strictly, several 
sounds between which the distinc¬ 
tions are too line for re[)rcsentation 
here) that is neither dn, dng, dm, 
awn, awm, aw, nor ah, but partakes 
of them all, & approximates to one 
or other of tliem aeeoriiing to its 
position in a word. 

IN, a sound (or sounds, as with 
AN) that is neither hn, aim, ang, 
am, ahm, nor ahng, but bears to 
them the relation described under 
AN. 

UN, a sound of the same nature as 
AN & IN, but with the vowel part 
of it resembling English untrilled 
er or Q. 

EU, a sound roughly resembling 
English untrilled er, but wdth a u 


I element slightly perceptible ; the 
I same as German o. 

I UR, a sound differing from English 
: trilled oor as U from English do & 

I f>(), or as Scotch dialect puir from 
I English poor. 

EUR, the R sound following EU. 
(e), not an un-English sound ; the 
English c, but so lightly sounded at 
the end of a word after cl, br, &c., 
j as not to be a separate syllable, 
i [s], [x], in the French-word column 
I are inserted, often in the middle of 
: compounds, to show the spelling of 
the French plural. 

fs], [z], [iz], in the phonetic column 
show the pronunciation in English, 
but not in French, of the plural 
forms ; where such insertions arc 
not made, it is better to pronounce 
the jflural like the singular. 

e, e, c, e ; a special warning is 
neee.ssary against the assumption 
that tlie normal sound of the plain 
or unaccented French c is ^ or a, 
e.g. that pC'te (instead of pete') is 
the way to pronounce petit ; it has 
that sound only in exceptional posi¬ 
tions, & wherever e is used in the 
phonetics cure must be taken not to 
say e or a. 

abandon, abft'ndon 
rabattoir\s], a'botwar[z] 
abb(\s\, fi'ba[z] 

accouchemerJ[s], okdo'shmAN[z] 
accouchcur[sl, iikddshEUR'[zl 
rtrrowc/ieuse[sJ, iikddshEU'z. { j 
arharncment. AsharR'nemAN 
a deajc, ahdEU' 

'adicu{x^, adyEU'[z] 
affaircls] de canir, afar'dekEUR'l ] 
o fond, ahfAN' 

^agent[s] pToi'ocateur[s], 

AzhAN'prOvOkAtEUR'[ ] 
agrements, AgriimAN' 
d huis clos, ahwekld' 
^aide[s\-de-camp, 

a'dekAN[z] (or -dng) 

^aide-m^moi re, admemvvarR'[z] 
a2gir/7/e[,s], a'gwel[z] 
aiguillettels], agw'n?‘'t[s] 
at7i/, a'nil 
d la, ah'lah 
*d la carte, ahlahkar't 
la mode, ahlahmO'd 
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d la russCy ahlahrU's 
dme[s^ damrUe[s^y ahmdAna'[ ] 
amende^s] honorable\s^^ 
AmAN'dOnOrah'bl[ ] 
d merveillCy ahmarUva'Y 
/amoMr[s], &'moor[zJ 
t amour-propre, amoorR'prO'pr(r) 
/ancien regime, AN'syAN rSzhe'm 
/an'n€xe[s\, &'n^ks[iz] 
d outrance, ah ootrAN's 
apach€[s], «pah'sh[iz] 
apcr^u[s], AparllsU'l ] 
ap<^ritif[s], ape'ritef[s] 

/aplomb, A'plAN 
appui, Apwe' 
aprds, Apra' 
f d propos, ahpropo' 
are[s], arR[ ] 
arete[s], 6ira't[s] 
argot, arllgo' 

arme blanche, arm blANsh 
arrit^re-pensce, arUyilrll'pANsa' 
arrondissemenils], ArANde'8iuAN[] 
/artistc[s], arte'st[s] 

ii'signi'it[s] 
a/fhVr[A'J, A'Uyii[ j 
/attachc[s], at4'sha[z] 
atihcrge{s], 6bar'zh[ ] 
au courant, ukourAN' 
fau Jail, bfa' 
au fond, of AN' 

au grand serieux, ogrAN'scrcEU 
au gratin, ogrAtIN' 
au naturcl, 

au pied dc la Icttrc, opya'dlahlC*'tr(f) 
/au revoir, orcvwarK' 
tautomobile[s^, awtomobe'J[z] 
baccara{t), ba'karah 
baignoire\s^, bdnwarR'[ ] 
hallade[s\, balah'(l[z] 

/ ball€t[s\, bii'la[zj 
ballon[s] d'^essai, balAN'dt*sa'[ ] 
bandeau[s], biirido'fz] 
banquette[s], bANkt'l[s] 
barege, bara'zh 
baroque, baro'k 
/barrage[s], bar'Ij[iz] 
has bleu[s\, bahblEU'[ ] 
bcLsque[s], bAsk[s] 
bas-reliej[s\, bi'i'sril(‘f[s] 
iBastilUU], b&ste'llz] 
batiste. Date's! 

*bdion[s], bft'tnfz] 
battue[s^, batdb'[z] 
jbeau[x], bo[z] 


^heau\x^ gfsfcfs], bozhfi'str ] 

/ beau[x\ iddal[s\, bo ide'Gl[z] 

/ beau monde, bomaw'nd 
beaux esprits, bozCspre' 
beaux yeux, bSzyEU' 
beche-de-mer, bashdemaf' 
beguinage[s], bC‘'genahzh[Iz] 
b/'guine[s], bCgc'n[z] 
beige, bazh 
bel esprit, bClt*spre' 

/belle[s\, bdl[zj 
tbelles-lettres, bdl^'tr(r) 

/>r/r[s] no 2 rf[.s'], batn\varR'[ ] 
b('tisc[s], bale'zf ] 
bcziquc, bize'k (F* bdsiguc) 
bien entendu, bylN'ANtANdU' 
biens/ancc, bylN'saAN's 
bijou, be'zhdb 
bijouterie, bt 'zhobtre' 

* billet[s]-doux, blllddu'f z] 
bisc, b(‘z 
bisque, bisk 
bizarrerie, bizar'cre' 
blague, blahg 

blancinange\s], b]amAN'zh[Iz] 
/6/as<f[.v], blah'za[ j 
tbloc, blok 

/bonbon\s], bAN'bAN[z] 
tbonhomie, bonorne' 
bonjour, bANzhoor' 

bANinr)'[/] 

bonnc[s], b6n[z] 
bonne bouefie, bdnbob'sli 
bonnes fortunes, bSnforRtU'n 
bonsoir, bANswarit' 
bon ton, bANlAN' 
bon[.v| rii;ard[6'], bANve'vAN[ ] 
born/\s], borR'ria[ J 
IboudoirYs], boo'dwar[z] 
bougie\s], bdb'zhe[zj 
bouillabaissc, bdblyahba's 
bouilli, bw'lye 
bouillon, bdb'lyAN 
f boulexmrd[s\, b(>o'lvarR[ ] 
bouleversement, bdbl vai-RsmAN' 
bowj[uet[s], bdbka'fz] 
bourdon[s\, boor'ddn[z] 
/bourgeois, boor'zhwali 
t hour geo is ie, boo rz 1 1 wa h z e' 
boursf[.s], boors[ Iz ] 
brassard[s], brasar'd[z] 
brC‘'vIi[s] 

I bric-d-brac, brl'kabrilk 
bricole, bri'kl 
briquette[s], brIkC't[s] 
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ihT 0 churc[ 8 \y brOshUR'[ ] 

I hruneite[s^y brbon6't[s] 
ibrusquCy brdbsk 
lhuffci[!i]y bUTa[x] 

{bullcttn\^s^y bo6'litIn[z] 
tburcau{x\y bur6'[z] 

/ buT€au[x\ dc chanfic, 
buro'deshAN'zhf ] 
burnoiiSy bmiob's[iz) 

^cabarct[s], kA'barafz] 
f ra&ir<r/[.vj, kA'binuj zj 
cachalut[s], ka'sh«lu[z] 
cacA/’[.s], kAsh[izJ 
cachet, kA'sha 
cachou, ka'shdb 
cadet, kA'da 
/radrf’[.v], kah'drr[z] 
fcaf^[s], ka'fa[z| 

(III lail, kfi'faoIa'[ ] 

kri'fa shAN't AN[ ] 

Acafc\s] rio?r[.sj, krdanwarR'l ] 
ca/r/;/r[.s], kah-(-'k[sj 
ra/.s’,so;i[.sJ, ka'sn[ zJ 
ra/fmZ/OMr[.v], kA'lANboorf ] 
ki'llbrrlz] 

/ra/orif[.s‘j, ka'lori[z| 

* camaraderie, kAriirtraljdrrt ' 
iamcinbcrt, kfi'iiiANbrn'K 
camisolc[s], ka'inisol[/j 
( amoujlagc, ka'mdbflahzh 
canaille, kanah'Y 
*canapc[s], ki'l'nr/pa[ ] 

/ can a rd[ s ], k «n a r'd [ z] 
cancan, kAN'kAN 
can^uc, kTing^ 
cantatrice[s], kANtahtri-'s[ ] 
caoutchouc, kow'chcK)k 
>cap-a-pie, kiipwjH'' 
caporal, kii'paralil 
kapb'tls] 
rara/£’[Nj, karah'l[s] 

, kA'rolyAX[ ] 

( (.'armapiole, kar'inanyul 
icarte blanche, kartblAN'sh 
^ cartc[s\-de-visitc, kart drvize't[ ] 

I fr/r/(>j/(7if[.sJ, kart('H»'sli[izJ 
c«.srrnf’[.s), kazer'n[z] 
cas//uf[.sl, kilsk[s) 
c«.s\srrafc[s], kft'srrOlfz] 
catafalquc[s], kft'ti'lfalk[s] 
causrf.s'j ci^U^brc[s], koz sOla'br(r)[ ] 
^caM.veri>[A], kozfre'[ ] 
cawsmA<*[.9l, kozEU'z[ ] 
celeste, sllC'st 


ccntime[s], sANte'm[z] 
cerise, scre'z 
fchal€t{s], shA'Ia[z] 
chamade[s\, 8hamahM[z] 
chamois[ ], sha'mwah[ ] 
champagne, shampa'n 
Champs-£!lys^es, shANzCleza' 
chancrc[s], shANkr(e)[ ] 
chantage, shAN'tahzh 
chanterelle[s] , shANt frd'1 fz] 
chapeau-bras, sh«po'brah' 

Ichaperon{s], sha'peronfz] 

/ chaT[syu-bancs, sha'rahang[z] 
charade[s], sharah'd[z] 
fcharg^lsyd"affaires, sharzhadAfar'[ ] 
/charivari, shar'Ivarl 
/ charlatan[s], shar'latanfz] 
charlotte russe, sliarlotrL''s 
chartreuse, shartrEU'z 
chassc, shAs 
ch fl.v.sT j .v], Bha 'sa[z] 
chassepot[s], sha'spd[z] 

/chdssis[ J. sha'stf ] 

/chdteau[x], shAtr>'[zJ 
chdtelainc[ s‘]» sha'trlan[z] 

/ chauffeur[s], shofcr'[zJ 
(haussuTC, shdsUR' 

/rAr/l.s:), sht*f[s] 

f chcf[s\-d'(vuvre, sh£*dEl''vr(t')[ ] 
chem A J, sh&mizC* t [s J 
chenille, shlne'l 
tchciHil t>rf A ] d'induMrie, 
shcvA'lyadINdl'stre'[ ] 
cha'dux dc /rise, shrvd'dffre'z 
cha'clure, shfVflUR' 
f r//rTTon[,s], slie'vron[z] 

/ ihic, shek 
/chiffon, she'fAN 
<7i i g / / o [ s ], s h e' n y A N [ z ] 
r/<oA<‘[A] shoz zhl’zhri'[ ] 

sl]db[ ] 

chronique scandalcuse, 
krOne'k skANdahlEU'z 
&hobt[s] 

ci-dciHint, sedvAN' 
cirque, serk 

!clairvoyance, klaivoi'ans 
elairvoyant[s], klarvoi'«nt[s] 
<7a^M<*[A], klahk[s| 
c%wcur[s], kIAkEUR'[ ] 

/c//c/i(f[s], kle'shii[z] 
clientHe, kliente'l 
fcliqu€[s], klek[s] 
cloisonn(\ klwah^zona 
J cognac, ko'nyAk 
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^coijfeur\s]j kwahfRUU'[z] 

* coiJJurc[s]^ kwiihiUR' 
cofportfur[s]y k51portEUIl'fzl 
/com^die7in€[s], komedie'n[zJ 
/comman(ln7it[s], k6rnandu'nt[s] 
commc il feint, konielfo' 
commissionnaire[s\, komIshon^'[z] 
/commoeIc[s], komd'd(z] 
^commiauguc\s], komU'nika[zj 
compote, kd'inpot 
conccssi ow r?airc[s], kons^shonar[z] 
tconcicroe\s\, kANsyiirll'zliI ] 

/co?icordat\s], konkor'dat[s] 

/ confrcre[s], kAN'fra?*[z] 
kAN'zha[z] 

/ CO n n o is sc u r[ s], k oiiascr 'f z ] 
/ronsrn’a/r>jrc[s], konst‘r''v«lwiir[z] 
consowmt^ kANsOma' 

/contoi(r[s], ko'ntoorfz] 

/conirctcnipsl ], kAN'trrt AN[z] 
convenances, kAN'vriiANs 
cordeUrr\s], k<)rdficr'['/.] 

>cordon\s\, kor'donl'/] 

' cordon[s] korll'dAN bIEl’[ ] 

icor})s[ J, kof[zJ 
/corsdiic, kor'sahzh 
icorsct[s], kt)r'sitls] 

/cortrgc[s\, korIUa'zh[ ] 
coiT'ce, kor'va 
cosaquels], kosah'kfs] 
costumier[s], k()strniya'[ ] 
fob7/o/?[s'], kotI1yon['/J 
couleur dc rose, kublcr dcro z 
coulisses, koble's 
couloir\ .s], kob'lwarjz] 
coulnmb\ .s j, kob'I5ni[zJ 
/ l» kod[z] 

tcoup[s\-d'i^tat, kor)dctah'[/,J 
/ coup-de-grdee, koTxlr^rah'a 
/ coup\s]-de-main, k(7bdnnlN'[ ] 
eonp\s\-de-th('-Atrc, k<'>bdrtaah'tr(r)[ ] 
eoup-d'evil, kdddKU'V 
}eoupe[s], kdb'pafz] 

! couport[s\, kdo'pdii|z] 
coute que coutc, knbtkrkob't 
crampon\s\, kri'i'nii)dii[/] 
lcTayon[s\, krar>n|zj 
CTtche[s^, krash[izj 
creme, kram 

\ creme de la creme, kram diah kra'm 
I creme de menthe, kranidfniAN't 
t crepe, krap 

t crepe de Chine, krapd^she'ri 
erdpon, krd'pdn 
cr^tin[s], kre'tln|z] 


cretonne, kretd'n 
/ critiquc[s], krlt0'k[s] 
croquette[s], krokC'lfs] 
rrossr[N], kr6s[Iz] 
croupicr[s\, krdt)'pI(Tr[z] 

I cuirassierys |, kiTr«scT'[z ] 
tcuisinc, kwizt 'n 
r/</[.s]-de-.SYir, kl'drsA'k[ ] 
f?/n'[.s], kU'ra[zj 
d<iguerreotU])e\ v], d«ge'rotip[s] 
daisy J, das|i7j 
dartre, dar'trr 
fdebdeleys], dn)uh'kl[z] 

/debris, dc'hre 
tdeb7it[s], dt 'hrfz] 

/deb a /«[ .s I, d t‘' b fi t« n I f s ] 
/debutante[s\, dObl'tAN'lf ] 
decigramine\s], de'sigrrim[z] 
t/rrj7j7rr[A], dc'sikHrrlz) 
deeimetre\ s], fIC- simt‘t rrfz] 
(kV7a.v.sr(f>)I.‘ l. dC‘klAsa'[ j 
decolk'tei r) j .v j . de k oil a 
d<'gag('{ r) [ .s I, (IC*' g A z h a 
de haul cn has. dro'ANbaU' 
d(jeuner\s], dt zhEl'na[zj 
delaine, dila'n 
/demarehe[s], <lemarirsb[ ] 
dementiys], demAXU''[ | 
demi-monile, de'innnond 
demi-7non(laine\s], <lmt inANdu'’n[ ] 
Jdemoiselle{s\, dt iuvsah/.e'Ilz] 
^denouementys], ile'n(')r)rnAN[z] 

/de nouveau, dt* ivlTivo' 
d< f)6t[s], de'j>d(z] 
de regie, drra'gl 
de ngueur, driigl’d’R' 
dernier ressort, darll nya r^-sorR* 

/ deshabillA, dezA'beva' 

(/(/r/i/rlsj, tlelAN'ti ] 
d(7(>77r}.sj, dHoor'[z] 
de trap, drlrd' 
d(Toi rf .s j, de' v \var{ z | 
diablerie, dyahblrre' 
difficile, diflse'l 
/diplomat\ .v], dl'plomatfs] 

/dishabille, disabe'l 
distingu{ie)ys\, dIslIN'gaf J 
distraitys], dislra'j | 
distra'lf ] 

t/orwrii.srf.vj, dorllrnKU'zf ] 
rio.v.v/rr}.s], dd'syrrfzj 

dot, dot __ 

doiia7ieys], dilb'ahnfzj 

double entendre, d(>r)blANtAN'dr(c) 

double c7itc}itc, dobblANtAN't 
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douhlurc[s^y djmblUR'[zJ 
douceur[s\y dobsEUU'[zJ 
d(mche[H\, dobsh[izJ 

dwuh'yAN[ ] 

^/r(>/7[.sj, droil[sJ 
</m>r/{.v|, dU'vajz] 
can sticrce, o'slikra' 
ccldirls], r'kl;Tr[z| 
cclaircissrmcnl[s\^ Skl^st~'smAN[ ] 
'eclat, oklali' 

Allan, i“'IAN 
/ (liic, 

tJ^Jlffscc, cleza,' 
ernbarras de choix, 

ANhArah' dr slnvah' 
ernbarras dc richcssc, 

ANl>Arah' dr rrshd's 
e rn bon pin tit, A N' b A N f) wl N 
mr///r[v|, (‘inEI''l[ J 
A crnpl(nfc{c)[.s], C‘'niploiO'[z] 
entjt ressernent, A N y)rrsniAN' 
cn casserole, AXkAstTO'l 
cn farndlc, ANfAint.'Y 
Acn fete, ANl'a'l 
^en gariptn, ANfjarRsAX' 

Acnnui, bnwt ' 

'cn masse, AXinA's 
ren passant, ANpAsAX' 
en rapport, AXrAporR' 
fcn route, AXrw't 
‘ensemble, AX.sAX'bl(r) 

' tntcnte[s\, AXtAX't[ | 

CJdourafie, AXtmirali'/.h 
c;drVir/r[.s], AXlrA'kt[ ] 
entr(U'\s\, AX'tra[/,J 
entremets, AX'trriua 
entre nous, AXtrenm)' 
entrep6t[s\, AN 'lrrpr>[z] 
esjtU'^lerie, espy a ^Icrv' 

Jesprit de earns, C*s])rL'drkbr 
esprit d'esealier, c.s[)rt 'dr'sc;Alya' 
esta tn i net[s ], ds t ' rn I n u [z ] 
t\rpo.sr^[A; ], t‘kspr>'sa[z] 
fain<^atU[s], fanaAN'[ ] 

/fait accompli, AcAXplt-' 
/ara’tirf.s], farsEliR'[ ] 
fbll<:U'Y[ ] 

^ faux pas, fbpah' 

/femme de charnbre, 
fA'mdrsliAN'br(f) 

/cume/on[.v], n:i:Y'tAN[ ] 
/yra«a'(r)[.vj, fyAN'sa[ ] 
fille de charnbre, frY'dcshAN'br(e) 
Jille[s] dc joie, feY'dfzhwah' 
filt, fes 


fine champagne, fe'nshANpah'nY 
/flair, fl^ 
fldncrie, flahncTc' 
fluneur\s^, nabnEl)R'[z] 
fieche{s], llaslifiz] 
force majeure, forR'smahzhEUR' 
I formal, for'mah 
f(njer[s], fwah'ya[z] 
franc[s'\‘tircur[s], frANterEUR" 
frappant, frii'pant 
/ risciir[s ], 1 rezl\ lJR'[z] 
galimatias, ri 1 hna'tiah 
gA'inIX[z] 

/ garagc[s\, ^riYij[iz] 

/?tfrror/[.sJ, /]rarRsAX'[ ] 
gauche, gosh 
gauchcTic, gushrrt*' 

!gendarmc[s\, zhAXdar'rn[z] 
gendarmerie, zhAXdar'mcre' 
genre, zhAX'rr 
glaeeie)[s], glA'sa 
glacis, gla'sis 
gobe-moui lies [pi. same], 
g()b'in('>r)sh}iz) 
tgourmandisc, goor'mandCz 
' gourmand\ s], goordnAX[z] 

/ ga!rrm<7(.s j, goor'inu[zl 
grande passion, gra\v'ndpAsy.VN' 
grande toilette, graw'ndt'w ahlCj't 
gram/[.s‘] seigneu r[ sJ, 
grAN'sanyEUir[ ] 
gratin, grA'llN 
grippe, grep 
grisaille, griza'l 
grr.sr//r[.si, grez^'tfs] 
gros dc Naples, grOdcnah'pUr) 
gruijirc, grUyarll' 
guerre dc course, gsTrdrkoor's 
guilbtche, gilu'sh 
guipure, gepoor' 

/raf>//{U’[vsd, Abe'tUa 
* hauteur^ otEUR' 
hors eonrours, orR'kAXkoorR' 

^hors-d'antvrc, orRdEU'vr(r) 
idee fixe, eda'fe'ks 
t impasse, IXpA's 
impaijable, INpayah'bl{£’) 
r«^^r/iMr[.s:J, INzhi‘nU'[ ] 
insouciance, INsdbsyAN'a 
^insouciant, INsobsyAX' 
n <rt fn, IN stA N t A n a' 

! intcrnaiionalc, INlarRnAsIdnah'l 
in/ri^uard[.s], INtregAN'f ] 
INtrcgANt' 
yafto/js], zhAbo'[zl 
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jacqucrie^s^y zhAkcre' 
jalousic[s\y zhA'loozcfz] 
jardiniHc{s], zhar'dinyaf[z] 
je ne sais quoiy zhcnsakwaii" 
jeu[a’] de motSy zhKUdrino'[ ] 
jeu[x] d'esprity zhEUdf*sprt‘'[ ] 
jeuncsse dor^e, zhEUnc'sdOra' 
jonglcnr[s^, zhANglEUR'[ ] 
jitlicnncy ziildyo'n 
jupe[s\, zhEpf j 
4V7 ?/[s], ke'pc[z] 
lacrosse, lahkrd's 
laisscz allcr, le'sil A'lu 
Oaisscz fairc, Id'safui ' 
lansquenet, la'nskcnet 
layeUe{s\, 

Use-majesk\ la'zniAzhest fi' 

Ircer de rideaii, Irva'dcredO' 
t liaison[s], lia'znj z] 
yiingerie, lINzhre' 

/liqueur, IikiTI' 

/ litti^Tateur\s], Iitc'-'raht EUR' 

/jurr[.s], leVr(r) 
longue hnleine, lOnggAla'n 
/orgr7r//f’[.s|, lornyc'tfsj 
louis[ ], liTT)'!!'/] 
luge[s], lUzii[izj 
luxe, ll’ks 
/lijc(^e[s], If'sa'fz] 
macabre, inakah'brfr) 
mac/dmn tj.s ], nlAsiil wah 'nfz] 
Imadarnc, inAdA'in 
tmademoiselle, niA'dniwahzr-'l 
y malaise, inalii 'z 
/ mal d propos, rnA'Iahpro[)o' 
man/ge, niana'zli 
mange-tout, mANzhtob' 
majupn‘ie)\s], iiiAN'ka 
margueritc[s], margfre'tfsj 
I manage de convenance, 

mAryah'zlulrkANvriiAN's 
marquise\s\, marRke'zf J 
marron[s\ 4 dafr[,s], ma'rANglA'sa[ ] 
Marseillaise, inarsfla'z 
/ massage, masah'zh 

massdy ma'sa 

f m,asscur[s], mAsEUR[ ] 
f masseiise[s], inAsEU'z 
mat/riel, matdric*'! 
imatin/e[s], mii'tliiafz] 
mauvais quart d'heurc, 
mova'karRdEUR' 
mauvais s?y 7 V/[s], mova'sEzl»a'[ ] 
mauvaise hontc, nibva'zaw'ril 
mayonnaise, inawna'z 


m/lange, nii^lAN'zh 
J mel/els], rnC'la[z] 

Im/nagcls], me'nahzh[ ] 
^mcnu[s\, md/ndr>[z] 
mcTingue\ .v], nirra'ng[z] 
tm/salliance[s^y nif'ziilcAN 's 
mesdames, madA'm 
messieiiTSy mesykU 
m/tayage, mf'taalizh 
m/tayer, mliu'er 
J m/tiery nif'tya 
mignon, ine'nyAN 

, me 'gran [z] 
rrii7or(rf)[.sJ, inelorR' 
mise en scene, lue'zANsa'n 
r«/.s7ra/f,v], mi straldjz] 
mitrailleuse[s], inetrahj El ■'/[ J 
7/jodisfefs], in()de'sl[sj 
moire, inwarR 
moir/y mwah'ra 
moire antique. inwarANte'k 
mondc, mawnd 

\monscigncur, mAXsanyEl'R' 

I monsieur, iiu’syE E' 
moral, morali'l 
morcean\ j |, inorso'[ z j 
morgue, morg 

(morgue anglaise, morRgANgla'z 
motif\s\, mrHc'fjs] 
njou/i'nj.s], in(“>b'llN(zj 
mousscli nc, rmTusIc'n 
mUzf't[sj 

t 7iaify nah-e'f 

/ naive, nali-e'v 
\7iaivcte, nah-e'vta 
\n/e, na 

/ 7ieglige{ .v]. ne'gnzha[z] 
n&v/[s], n^'va 
noblesse, nr)l)le's 
I noblesse oblige, nOble's Ohle'zh 
7ioisette[ v j, invalize'tfs ] 

•7io7n de guerre, iiANdegjIrR' 
t 7iom de plume, nANdrpIU'm 
7ion avenu, nOnAvrnE' 
7ionchalant, nd'nslirtkmt 
7ionpareil, nun port-'1 
<1 Sotre-Dame, nOtrcdah'ni 
noyau, nwahyo' 

#7iMa7Jre[A], nU'ANs[ ] 

Tium/ro, nu'mrro 
ogive[s], oji'vlz] 
on dit, ANde' 

op/ra comique, d'prrakome'k 
op/ra bouffe, 6'prmbdb'f 
outr/y ou'lra 
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paillassCf p&llft's 
paletot[s]y pA'lto[z] 
panachCy panah'sh 
r papier mdMy p&pyam&'sha 
»par excellenccy parCksclAN's 
t,par exemple, pur6kzAN'pl(e) 
pari rnutuely par'ernUtUC'l 
parolc[s\y par6'l[z] 
paTterTe[s]y partilr'[z] 
parti\fi\, j»arlUe'[ J 
rparvcnu[s\, par'venU[z] 
pas (le deux, pah'cicdliU' 
pas seal, pahsELI'l 
y>«ssc*(f)[.s-J, jiA'sa 
passementerie, pAsmANtre' 
passe-partout, pAsparRtdo' 
pastiche, piste'sh 
pa.s7i/Zc[s], pasle'l[z] 
pdU dc foie gras, pi'tadcfvvahgrah' 
patois, pa'twah 
pAva'f ] 

y^ai/sag^’f.v], paezah'zh 
p<’jgnoir[.sJ, painN ar'[zJ 
peine forte ct dure, p«an forRt a dUR 
}ielerine[s\, pC'leren(z ] 
j>enchant[s\, pAN's 1 1 AN 
,sj, pAN'syAN[z] 
perdu{e)[s\, perdu'[ J 
pi^re, pilr 

pcrron[s], pd'rAN[z] 
persiennes, pcrsIC'nz 
persijlage, pai'sHlahzh 
personnel, pcTsonC l 
petite, prte't 

petits chciaux, pete'shevo' 
p€tit[s\ ma//r<’[.s|, pele'ina'tr(c)[ j 
pe/i7[Aj sou]ier[s\, pete'sdupa' 
petits soins, pcteswlN' 
pe/i/[Aj rerre|A], pete'viuR' 
petroleuT\s\, pttrolEUR'j ] 
petroleuse[s], pflr61Elj'z[ j 
pirot[s], pe'kofzj 

pi('ccd€rtKsistance,\yyii'seierC‘LcstA'S s 
pied a terre, pya'dahtarR' 
pierrctte[s\, pyarC;'t[s] 
j)ierrot[s\, j)y:Ir'o|zJ 
jpince-nez, [)iN'sim 
jnolci[s], pe'olo[zJ 
) piquant, pe'kant 
]liquid pe'ku 
pis alter, pezAla' 
plafond, plA'fAN 
tplanchettc, plANshC't 
lplatju€[s], plahk[s] 
p/a/[.v], plah[ ] 


tplateau[x], plAt6'[z] 
point d'appui, pwIN'dApwe' 
poisson{s\, pwah'sAN[ ] 
pompon{s\, pAN'pAN 
ponceau, pANso' 
porte-cochere, porR'lkdsharR' 
porte-crayon, portkra'on 
portierels\, por'tyar[zJ 
poscur[s\, pOzEUR'[ ] 
postc restante, po'strSstAN't 
potage, pOtah'zh 
♦ pot-jiourri, popdore' 
pouf, pddf 

poult-de-soic, pdd'deswah' 
pourboire, poorRbwarR' 
tpourparlcr[s\, poorRparUla' 
pour Tire, poor rcrR 
poussette[s\, pdos6't[ ] 
pratique, pri'tik 
tprecis[ ], prc'sc‘[z] 
prcmiere[s], prniiyar'[z] 

I prestige, prdste'zh 
preux chevalieT[s\, prEE'shrvA'lya 
pri€-dicu[ ], prcdyEU'[zJ 
primeur, prCuiiEUR' 
proc>‘s-verbal, prO'savarRbA'l 
y>ro/<^/air<'[.vJ, prOlCtarll' 
tprotege{e)[s\, prO'tCzha[z] 
protxnance, pro'vinans 
prud'homme, j)rUdO'iu 
lpuree[s], plJ'ra[z] 
pur sang, pURsAN' 

IQuai d'Orsay, kadorsa' 
quand merne, kANma'in 
quantite negligeablc, 

kAN'tt'ta neglezhA'bl(e) 
ryaerte//e[.s j, kend'l[z] 
quinte, kINt 
qui vive, keve'v 
r«rfm/fur[A], i^kANtEl'R' 
ragoii/[s], r«gdb'[zj 
raison d\'tre, ra'zANda'tr(e) 
rale, rahl 

ra'mlkin[z] 

ranz dcs vaches, rANzdavA sh 
I rapport, rAporR' 
rapprochement, rAprO'shmAN 
raz;^ia[A], rii'zya[z] 

Itf^aumur, ra'dniUR 
r<lchauffe[s], rd'shofa'[zJ 
recherche, reshar'slm 
reclame, rd'klahm 
reconnaissance, rlko'nisans 
T6daction[s], rddA'kseAN 
redingotc{s], rd'dinggot[s] 
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rdduit[s], rd'dwe[z] 
rcflct[s], refla'[z] 
r6gU% re'zl)e 
iregime, rdzhe'm 
rdev^', n 'lv a 
/ renaissance^ rlna's«ns 
rencontre, rengkd'iiLcr 
/ rendez-vons{ ], rAN'clavoo[z] 
m//r(.v|, rAN't|s| 
rr»//<T[s], rAN'lyaj ] 
f repcrUnre\ vj, ri-'{)rrt\var[z] 
repondez, s'il vans plait, 
rSpAN'da scl vdd pla 
rc}K)Ussc, rc’pod'sa 
trestaurant[s\, re'storant[s] 

I restaiirateur[s], rr.sto'rAlliUH'[ J 
/ resunie[s\, rc'zlJina[zJ 
tretenue, 

retrousse, ntrdo'sa 
J reveille, rlvc'li 

s I, n’vnAN"[ ] 

nvers, irv.Ti-H' 

/mair[sj, rivu'[zj 
riant, ri'aat 
y rieoe}iet{s ], n'kosha[z] 

/7i/;av^'[.vl, ripo'st[hj 
risque, re ska 
r/.v.sy/e[,s‘J, ri'solfz] 
rti'it'ref.sj, rrviar[z] 
robe dc eltambrc, rC)'bdcshAN'br(r) 
rocambole\s], r6'kanibol[zJ 
I rococo, roko'ku 
roi faineant, rwahfa'naAN^ 
r6le[s\, rr)l[z] 
ron dea u [ a’J, roii do'j z ] 
rondel[s\, roiidt^'l[/.j 
rwjuejorf, rO'kfoiK 
roti, rf/te 

roturier[s], rOtl’^'rea 
rou<'[A], rcTo'afz] 

Rouge Croi,c, n^izhkrvvah' 

Rouge Dragon, riTozhdrii'goii 
Rouge et Son, roozliaiivvahir 
roulade\s\, nTolah'dfz] 

^roulcau[x\, r(>r)ir)'[zj 
roulette, roblc't 
ruche, rlJsh 
r?ise[.vj, rddzfiz] 
rM.v^^(r)[.sJ, rU'za 
sabot[s\, sA'l)d|z] 

* sabotage, si'botij 
sabrctaihels], su'hertHshjlzJ 
sabreur[s], sAbrElIR'[ ] 
sachet[s], sA'8lia[z] 
sacque[s], sak[s] 


sacrc, sAkra' 

sallc d manger, sA'lahinAN'zha 
salle d'attentc, sA'ldAtAN't 
.vaZ/w^A-j, sii'line(z) 

/ .va/ow[sJ, sA '1 AN[z | 
sang-de-ba'vf, sA NdebEUE 
/ sang-froid, sANfrwah' 

I .sans eeiemonie, s WserC'inOne' 
sans-cnlotte[s\, sAXkl'JO't[s] 
sans-ealotterie, sANkUlolrre' 

I sans douie, sANdod't 

' sans fa{on, sANfAsAN' 

; i .sans-gene, sANzha'ii 

sans peur et sans rejiroehe, 

, sANpElli asANrej)rO hh 
tsans phrases, sANfrah'z 
I sans-souei, sAN'silbse' 

I i sauce piquante, sdspekAN't 
j saute, -ee, -es, -ees, so la 
sauve-qui-peut, sd\ kepKU' 

< sai a n /j .v |, sA' \ A N [ z J 
savate, s \vah't 
savoir-faire, sAvwarl’ilr' 
savoir-vwre, sAv\varve'vr(e) 
serutin d'arrondissement, 
sk r I:' 11N d A r A N'(! esin A N' 
serutin dc liste, skrl M IN'dcle'st 
sa ANs[ J 

see, sek 

s ee rein i re | .s ], se k r 11 ar' [ z ] 

/ .s< <g;/r«rl aJ, t>anyEUU'[z] 
seme, se'rna 
.st'mr{ s j, sen'i kfs] 
j /A<n^n7Ze[A |. sfr\'R't[s] 

Sevres, sa'vr(r) 

/A i//joMe//rI .V j, sI!(TT*'t [ sJ 

^sobri<iuet\ v j, sr»'brika|z] 
j .soi-disant, swahde'zAN 
A‘o/r<7’|.s|, swar'a [zj 
7A'arbV(.s], sorKte'[zj 
{ Aaa|sJ, S(’H)(zj 
! A-oM&rWZf'[.s J, s(7r)br('‘'t[s] 
j soufJU’\s], sdc)'Ha[z] 
j soupeon, sod 'psA N 
sourdine, soorde'n 
soutache, sdd'talish 
Aa///rt/<r(A-1, sdJdt ah'n[z] 
AoaZe/R’//r|A], sdrjtriilOUR"[zJ 
snuvem r[ aJ, sod\’ener'[zj 
spirituellc, sj)Iritfit*'1 
succi's d'estime, siTksa'deste'm 
sueci^s fou, sU'ksafod' 
sw^de, swad 
suivez, swe'va 
surtoul[s], ser'l(>d[z] 
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surveillance^ scrva'lans 
sroeltey svdlt 
nahleau{x\t tAbl6'[z] 
ttahlca^i[x\ vwant[s]^ tA'blu ve'vAN 
stable d'hdte, tahbldo't 
iablier[s], tA'bIia[zj 
tachc, tAsli 

tant soil peu, lAN'svMihpEU' 
lapisy tA'[)e 

tapotementy tApO'tniAN 
Tartujje^ tarUtU'f 
•'U'rrain, tcra'n 
ierre-plein, lal 'plan 
terrine, tCrc'n 
/trtc-a-U'te[ ], trilahta't [s] 
tic douloureux, ti'kdulonlb' 
tiers Hat, lyai'zfdab' 
tige, tt'zh 

tIN'bAl[ ] 
tb,'m\)er 

tirailleur[s], lerah\ElTR [ J 
rtoilctlc^ twahle'L 
ioison d'or^ Iwah'/.ANdtjrU' 
ton, tAN 

eton ncan [ a*], 16'ru' (z] 
tdntt 

^></a<'[.sl, tokjsj 
torchon, lor sliAN 
^tour dc force, tooidrfor's 
tournurc, loom I IT 
toiLS-lcs-rnois, t ("m»1 aiu\^ah' 
tout court, td(‘)k()oiH' 
tout ensemble, tor>tANsAN'bl(^) 
tracasseries, trAkA 'si rt' 
lra[/,J 

trente-et~(juarante, trAN'tid-iArAN't 
trois-temps, trwali'lAN 
trottoir, trd'twarR 
troubadour[s], lr(’)r)'badoor[z] 
trnu\s]-de-loup, trdTxirUTd' 

.r], t roTisb'l/ ] 
trouvaillel sj, tnlK)vali'V 
/roMV<}r<’(.sJ, trub'var[zj 
tulle, tld 

'J'urco[s], tl^U'kd[z] 
rtunino i at[.V], tcr'koiz[iz] 

^u»/<Vc[.sJ, twt‘r[zj 
valencien ties, vAIANsyfi'n 
vahe, vAls 

vaud€ville{s], v6'dvel[z] 
v€dett€[s], vid6't[s| 
veilleusc{s], valyEU'z 
velours, veloor' 
ventre d terre, vAN'trahtarR' 
venue^ vfe'nu 


verve, vS-Rv 

meux jeu, vyEUzhEU' 

^ vignettels], veny6't[s] 
villanelle[s], vllrtii6'l[z] 
vinaigrettc[s], vin;igr6't[s] 
xringt-et-un, vIX'ta UN' 
vingt-un, vINllIN' 
vin ordinaire, vIN ordinar' 

^ vis-d-vis, vezahve' 

* vise, ve'za 

vivandier€[s], ve'vAXdyarR'[ ] 

/ vive, vev 

voix cHeste, vwal\s6lC*'st 
vol-au-vent\ s], vb'lbvAN 
f volte-face, vOltfA's 
VO u sso i r [ .s‘ ] , vob s \v a r' [ z ] 
vraiscmblahle, vrasANblA'bl(r) 
vraiscmblancc, vrasANblAN s 
vA gANle' 

zouave[s], zdr>'ahv[z) 

frenum. Sor rnAi.Nu.M. 
frequence, -cy. See -ci:, -c v. 
frequentative. See Tecunical 

TEllMS. 

frequently, compared with oft€7i, 
is a EouMAii WOK I), 
fresco, n. ~oes ; see -o(i:!)s 1. 
friable. Confusion bet\Neen the 
common word moaning enimbly <fe 
the -able adjective from tojrij is not 
likely enough to justify the irregular 
speUing/r//«/y/c for the latter, though 
(xldJy enough the OED's first quota¬ 
tion for fnabiUtij illustrates the pos¬ 
sibility : Codfish for . . .friability of 
substance is commended. 

friar, monk. By the word /. is 
meant a member of one of the men¬ 
dicant orders, i.e. those living en¬ 
tirely on alms, especially ‘ the four 
orders' of Fraiieiseans, Dominicans, 
Carmelites, & Augustinian Ilernuts. 
M. is used sometimes of all male 
members of religious orders includ¬ 
ing friars, but properly excludes the 
mendicants. In the latter ease the 
general distinction is that while the 
monk belongs essentially to his par¬ 
ticular monastery, & Ilia object is to 
make a good man of himself, the 
friar’s sphere of work is outside, & 
his object is to do a good work 
among the people. 
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Iricandeau. Pronounce fri'kando ; 
pi. -caux, pron. -oz, or -cans (see -x). 
fricative. See Technical teums. 
Friday &c.) (on Friday <S:c.) The 
Puritan way of catiti^ fish is, to cat it 
Saturday instead of l^'riday./Can you 
dine with us Tuesday at ^.0 
The OED says : “ The adverbial 

use of the names of the days of the 
week is noA\’ chiefly V. S. except in 
colloeafions like ‘‘next Saturday", 
“ last Saturday " 

friendlily. Sec -lily. 
frier, fryer. The lirst is better ; see 
DRY, 2, Verbs in -ii: 0. 

frighlful(ness). Tlie words ought 
to revert in due time to their true 
English meaning. They have pro¬ 
perly no implication of terrorism, & 
owe that sense merely to ignorance 
of English on the part of the 
jounialists who seized on tliem as 
the handiest translation of German 
words that had that implication. 
The felt unnaturalness of the words 
had a certain value while var lasted, 
as suggesting the unnatural state of 
mind of a people that confused 
honest fighting with brutal cruelty ; 
but we do not want our language 
permanently corrupted by such 
accidents. 

The mistranslation represented by 
ruthless, the original of which means 
regardless of consequences, or reck¬ 
less, or unrestrained, though it gar¬ 
bles the German phrases, does not 
injure the English language, & is of 
temporary interest only ; but cid- 
ture is, like frightfulness, in danger of 
a change of meaning that is to be 
deprecated. 

friseur. See French words. 
frith. See firth. 

fritillary. The OED accents the 
second i ; but the M. Arnold line 
(I know what white, what purple 
fritillaries) seems likely to fix the 
stress on the first, for the flower at 
least. 

frivol. See Back-formation. 
frlz(z). The double letter is pre¬ 
ferred in general use & in the OED, 


for the sim])le wonls as w^cll as for 
inflected forms ; but sec -z-, -zz-. 

frock. The use oifrock for a dress, 
& especially for a dress regarded 
from the decorative i)oint of view 
(‘ But in the language of fashionable 
society the use of frock for “dress " 
has within the last few years been 
i revived said the ObH) in IhOl), is 
in origin a nurseryism of the same 
kind as nighty Si shimmy ; see 

VOG EE-WORDS. 

frontage, frontal, frontier, frontis¬ 
piece. It seems best to make the o 
in all these conform to that in front 
(u, not d), but the Of'd) separates 
frontier, in which it prefers 6, from 
the rest. 

frontispiece. Fiir the use == face, 

see l^OLVSYLLABK' lU’MOrR. 
froth. Se(‘ I DAM. 

fructify. For inflexions sec Verbs 
IN -IE Ac., 0. 

fruition. Ibonounee fiobi'shn. 
frustrate. See Particiim.es r* A, & 

-ATARI.E. 

frustum. PI. -ta, -turns ; the first 
is recommended. 

fryable, fryer. See friable, frier. 
fuchsia. So spelt, 
fucus. 1*1. -ri, jironouneed -si. 
fuel, vb, makes -lied, -lling ; see 

-I.I.-, -L-. 

fugacious. t'hien\ in Pedantic 

HUMOUR. 

fugue makes fugal, fuguist. 

-FUL. The right plural for such 
nouns as handful, spoonful, cupful, 
bashetful, is handfuls Ac., not hands- 
ful &c. 

fulcrum. Pronounce ful-, not fti()l- ; 
pi. -era. 

fulfil, fulfilled. So spelt ; see -ll-, 

-L-, y. 

fulgent. A poetical variant for the 
ordinary refulgent. 

fuliginous. Chiefly in Polysyl¬ 
labic HUMOUR. At present it is af., 
not to say mysterious, matter. 

full for fully in such phrases as 
/. twenty, f. as good as, where it 
means quite, & such as f. sweet, 
f. early, where it means quite suffi- 
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ciently or rather loo, is idiomatic 
but colloquial. In the sense very^ 
as in /. fairly J. many a, /. weary, 
where fully cannot be substituted, 
it is poetical. 

ful(l)ness. Use -ll- ; sec dullness, 
& -LL-, -L-, 4. 

FULL STOP. See Stops ; & Period 

IN AnnUlATATIONS. 

fulsome. 'I'hc OUI) recognizes only 
the pronuncjation ful- (not fwjl-). 

fumigate makes -gable, -tor ; sec 
-ABLE 1, -OR. 

function. That such Sc such a thing 
‘ is a function of ’ such another or 
such others is a Populaiuzed tech¬ 
nicality : —A mail's fortitude under 
given painful eonditions is a function 
of two variables. As not everyone 
can cope unaided with mathematical 
technicalities, the following may be 
useful : ‘ When one (juantity de¬ 

pends upon another or upon a sys¬ 
tem of others, so that it assumes 
a detinite value when a system of 
definite values is given to the others, 
it is called a function of those 
others \ 

fundamental is the established word 
in literary use for which writers with 
a taste for newfangled scientific- 
sounding terms substitute basic or 
basal. 

funebrial, funeral (adj.), funerary, 
funereal. The continued existence 
of the first & third words, wdiieh 
no-one uses if he can help it, is due 
to what has happened to the other 
two. Funeral, though originally an 
adjective, has so far passed into a 
noun that it can no longer be used 
as an adjective except in the attri¬ 
butive position, as in funeral cus¬ 
toms, the funeral procession; funereal 
has become so tied to the meaning 
as of a funeral, gloomy enough fur 
a funeral, that it can no longer mean 
simply of or for a funeral. In such 
a sentence as The origin of the 

custom is -, it only remains to 

choose between/wneftna/ & funerary. 

fung^. PI. funguses or fungi 
(pronounced -ji). 


funicular. Cable railway is, when 
possible, preferable to /. railway. 
funnel makes -lied ; see -ll-, -l-. 
funniment. See Hybrid deriva¬ 
tives, Facetious formations, & 

-MENT. 

funny. For ‘ too f. for words ’ see 
Hackneyed phrases. 
furcate. See Participles 5 A. 
furiously. The British journalist 
finds it so amusing that the French¬ 
man should say penser furieusement 
where we say think hard, & donner 
furieusement a penser for puzzle, 
that he bores us intolerably with his 
discovery. (’a donne furieusement 
d penser is quoted, translated, para¬ 
phrased, & alluded to, till we are all 
heartily sick of it ; see Gallicisms. 
Making every allowance for special 
circumstances, the manner in which 
these amateur soldiers of seven weeks 
acquitted themselves compels one ^fur¬ 
iously to think './That word 'although' 
caused us furiously to think, but when 
we come to read the leading article 
in the Times we fancy that we get 
a clue to what may be meant./That 
sentence of Professor Dicey's makes 
one think furiously./The reduction in 
the majority from 6,000 to 1,400 has 
given many Coalition members f, to 
think. 

furore. Three syllables (fufor'l). 
furry. See Pronunciation s.f. 
further, adj. & adv. Sec farther. 
furze, gorse, whin. The first two 
would appear to be that very great 
rarity, a pair of exact synonyms, 
meaning the same thing & used 
indifferently in all localities & all 
contexts. The third differs not in 
sense, but in being chiefly a Scotch 
& northern word, 
fuse. 1. The verb makes fusible ; 
see -able 2. 

2. It is worth while to remember 
that a fuse is not so called because 
it fuses, being named solely from its 
shape (L fusus spindle, while the 
verb is from L /undo pour) ; see 
True & false ety'mology. 

Fused participle is a name 
given to the construction exemplified 
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in its simplest form by “ I like you 
pleading poverty & in its higher 
development by ‘ The collision was 
owing to the signalling instructions 
laid down by the international regu¬ 
lations for use by ships at anchor in 
a fog not having been properly 
followed \ The name was invented 
{The King^s English, 1906) for the 
purpose of labelling & so making 
recognizable & avoidable a usage con¬ 
sidered by the inventor to be rapidly 
corrupting modern English style. A 
comparison of three sentences will 
show the meaning of the term. 

1. Women having the vote share ' 
political power with men. 

2. Woinen's having the vote re- ^ 
duces men’s political power. 

3. Women having the vote reduces 
men’s political jiower. 

In the first, the subject of the 
sentence is women, & having {the 
vote) is a true participle attached to 
women. In tlie second, the subject i 
is the verbal noun or gerund having | 
{the vote), & women^s is a possessive 
case (i.e. an adjective) attached to 
that noun. The grammar in these 
two is normal. In the third, the 
subject is neither women (since 
reduces is singular), nor haznng (for 
if so, women would be left in the air 
without grammatical construction), 
but a coinjiound notion formeil by 
fusion of tiie noun women with the 
participle hating. Participles so 
constructed, then, arc called fused 
participles, as opposed to the true 
participle of N'" 1 & the gerund of 
N-' 2. 

We are given to ridiculing the cum¬ 
brousness ot Eerrnan style, & the 
particular element in this that 
attracts most attention is the device 
by which a long expression is placed 
between a noun & ils article & so, 
as it were, bracketed & held together. 
Where we might allow ourselves to 
say This never to be forgotten occa¬ 
sion, the German will not crane at 
The since 1914 owing to the world- 
war befallen destruction of capital ; 
only a German, we assure ourselves, 
could be guilty of such ponderous¬ 


ness. But the fused participle is 
having exactly the same effect on 
English as the article-&-noun sand¬ 
wich on German, the only difference 
being that the (German device is 
grammatically sound, wliilc the 
English is indefensible. The half- 
dozen examples that follow, in which 
the two members of each fused 
participle are in roman type, all 
exhibit both the brai-keting capacity 
that makes this construction fatally 
tempting to the lazy writer, & its 
repulsiveness to a reader who likes 
clean sentences. In tlw last three 
may be observed a special fault 
often attending the fused participle 
•—that the reader is trapjied into 
supposing the construction com¬ 
plete when the noun is reached, & 
afterwards has to go back & get 
tilings stiaigiit. 

Mr Fred Hall asked the Home 
Secretary if, in order to avoid the 
necessity of men ivho desired to work 
d’ were ivantonly attacked by strikers 
being compelled to arm themselves 
ivith fire-arms, he would . . ./So one 
IS better (jualified than Mr Charles 
Whibley to write the biography of 
ir. K. Henley ; d’ there is some 
likelihood of the hfe-story of that 
influential tb strenuous lifU^rateur 
from his hand apfiearing before the 
(lose of the ijeai.The machinery 
which enables one man to do the work 
of six results onlff in the others losing 
their job, tb in skill men have spent 
. a lifetime acquiring becoming sud- 
\ denly n.seless./Mciv subsections giving 
the Hoard of Trade porver to make 
regulations for permitting workmen 
who are employed under the same 
emphtyer, partly in an insured trade 
& partly not in an insured trade, 
l)eiiig treated, with the consent of the 
employer, as if they were wholly 
employed in an insured trade./A 
dangerous operation, in which every¬ 
thing depends upon the (General 
Election, which is an essential part 
of the operation, being won./The 
amazing resolution ** to take steps to 
prevent ’ the Liberal demonstration 
in Belfast to be addressed by Mr 
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Churchill dt Mr Redmond being held 
should surely open the eyes of the 
people of Great Britain to . . ,/We 
have to account for the collision of 
two great fleets^ so equal in material 
strength that the issue was thought 
doubtful bif many careful statisticians, 
ending in the total destruction of one 
of them db in the immunity of the 
other from damage greater than might 
well he incurred in a mere skirmish. 

It need liardly be said that writers 
with any sense of style do not, even 
if they allow themselves the fused 
participle, make so had a use of the 
bad thing as is shown above to be 
possible. Jiut the tendf iiey of the 
construction is towards that sort of 
cumbrous ness, & the rapidity with 
which it is gaining ground is por¬ 
tentous. A dozen years ago, it was 
reasonable, & yiossible without much 
fear of offending reputable writers, 
to describe as an ‘ ignorant vulgar¬ 
ism ’ the most elementary form of 
the fused particiyile, i.e. that in whieh 
the noun jiart is a single word, & 
that a jironoiin or proper name ; it 
was not very easy to colh'ct instances 
of it. Today, no-one who wishes to 
keep a whole skin will venture on so 
frank a descTiyition. Here are a 
dozen examples, culled without any 
difTieulty whatever from the columns 
of a single newsyiaper, which would 
be very justly indignant if it wtTC 
hinted that it had more vulgarisms 
than its eontemyioraries. Each, it 
will be seen, has a different pronoun 
or name, a sutheient [)r(H)f in itsilf 
of abundant material, li e need fear 
nothing from Ehina dtveloping her 
resources (China's). / Which will result 
in many having to go into lodgings 
(many’s). 7/ should result in us 
securing the best aeroplane for mili¬ 
tary purposes (our), /Germany pledges 
herself to put no obstacles in the way 
of France assuming a Protectorate 
(h'ran<‘e's)./7; is no longer thought to 
be the proper scientific attitude to 
deny the possibility of anything hap- 
jjening (anything’s)./7 quite fail to 
see what relaance there is in Mr 
Lloyd George dragging in the mis¬ 


deeds of ,, , {Gvovge’h)./They wish 
to achieve this result without jt being 
necessary to draw up a new naval 
programme (its).// insisted on him 
at once taking the bill down (his)./W'e 
shall look fonvord with confidence to 
Mr Buxton adding to his reputation 
(Buxton’s).//Vic reasons which have 
led to them being given appointments 
j in these departments (their),/lie is 
' prepared to waive this prohibition 
< upon you giving him a written under¬ 
taking as follows (your). 

It is perhaps beyond hope for a 
generation that regards upon you 
giving as normal English to recover 
Its hold upon the truth that gram¬ 
mar matters. Yet every just man 
who will abstain from the fused 
participle (as most good writers in 
tact do, though negative evidence 
is naturally hard to procure) retards 
the progress of corruption ; & it 

; may therefore be worth while to 
take up again the statement made 
above, that the construction is 
I grammatically indefensible. At the 
I tirst blush everyone probably grants 
; this ; it is obvious, in any sen- 
1 tcnce BO made as to afford a test 
, (e.g.. Women having the vote reduces 
j men's power), that the words defy 
; grammatical analysis. But second 
thoughts bring the comforting no¬ 
tion that the fusion must after all 
be legitimate ; it is only our old 
friend occisus Caesar rffecit ut, which 
means not Caesar when killed, but 
, The killing of Caesar, had such & 
such results ; why should not Women 
having mean The possession by women 
of, if occisus Caesar can mean The 
killing of Caesar ? The answer is 
that the Homans tlid resort to sense- 
fusion, but did not combine it with 
1 grammar-confusion ; The deaths of 
1 the Caesars had such effects is occisi 
I Caesares effeccrunt (not effecit) ; but 
the fused-participhsts say Women 
having the imte reduces (not reduce), 
& You sai/ing you are sorry alters 
(not alter) the case. The Latin 
parallel is therefore of no value. & 
with it goes the only palliation of 
I the bad grammar. 
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And now, in order that the reader 
may leave this disquisition sick to 
death, as he should be, of the fused 
participle, a few miscellaneous speci¬ 
mens are offered :—We cannot reckon 
on the unrest ceasing with the end of 
one strike, or on its not being renewed 
in the case of other trades (Compare 
unrest with its)./It may be that this 
is part of the meaning ct: instinctive 
motive of fish, such as the perch, going 
in shoals at all./The ‘ elastic defence \ 
which the Germans have prided them¬ 
selves on being their speciality ./The 
Mullah's influence {as a result of 
him having been denounced at 
Mecca as an impostor) was declining./ 
Developments have occurred in conse¬ 
quence of the action of one of the j 
accused, a man 31 years of age, <fr an 
ex-student of several colleges, having 
turned approver./It xvas only after 
Mr Buckmaster, Lord Wodehouse, 

& Mr Freakc, finding that they ivere 
unable to go, that the England team | 
as now constituted was decided on./ j 
The holiday habit is growing upon us, 
possibly owing partly to the persistent 
& recurrent habit of Cliristmas Day 
falling at the week-end./Wc xvelcome 
Tariff Reform being discussed as 
often as possible./This habit of 
Ministers putting forth their ideas 
through newspaper articles sometimes 
produced curious results./A place 
having bored &, depressed one is not 
a reason for regretting it./But he 
objects to the cutting down of imports 
in war time, cfc the fact that we have 
to do without things being taken as an 
argument for our continuing to shut 
goods out after the war./Some similar 
scheme can be introduced without the 
school doing so suffering pecuniary 
loss./Good criticism combines the 
subtle pleasure in a thing being well 
done with the simple pleasure in it 
being done at uW./Thc existence of \ 
these long term contracts is a large i 
part of the case for the eoalowners j 
refusing to give increased wages to the i 
men (ambiguous : those who refiisi- ? | 
or the refusal of them all 't)./There I 
is a big enough area for the speed men j 
even in the narrow limits of these isles, \ 


without them making the exquisite 
little corner of English lakeland the 
special field for their trials./Conser¬ 
vatives proper neither leant nor would 
willingly submit to a question of such 
gravity as the continued existence of 
the House of Lords as at present con¬ 
stituted being again left to . . ./One 
of the jurymen absented himself from 
the rest oj the jury without he, or the 
rest of tlie jury, being given in charge 
of the proper ojjicer (alter all, if it is 
not to be his, it may as well be he 
as him)./Nor docs it call for any 
great acumen to prophesy a torrent of 
specious sophi.stries on every single 
one of the " Fourteen Points ', which 
the enemy relics on being duly re¬ 
printed in the Allied Press./ The truth 
of the old saw about being a better 
thing to wear out than to rust out./ 
Surely the force of injustice cannot 
be conceived of going any further./ 
The same objections apply to the 
patient telling the head attendant as 
to his telling the medical officer (com¬ 
pare patient with his). 

fuselage. So syielt : jiroiiounce -z-. 
fustigate, fustigation, are Piu) an¬ 
ti c-iiijvi or ii words, 
futurism. A diitionary definition 
is : A recent inovcmenl in (esp. 
Italian) art, literature, &c., marked 
by violent departure from traditional 
methods & by the use of arbitrary 
symbols in the expression of emo¬ 
tion —Concise Oxf. Diet. 

G 

gabolle. For synonymy see tax. 
gaberdine. So spelt. 

Gaelic, Gadhelic, Goidelic. The t wo 
longer forms arc used chiefly by 
writers on philology & ethnology ; 
the two mean the same thing, but 
are distingiiislK'd from the usual 
meaning of Gaelic, i.e. Scotcb-Cellic, 
by including also Irish-C’eltic &> 
Manx-C'eltie. When precision is not 
required, Gaelic is the word chiefly 
used both in the narrow & the wide 
stmscB. Pronounee ga-, not gii-. 
The corresponding term to Gadhelic, 
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including Welsh-Ccltic, Cornish-Cel- 
tic, & Breton-Celtic, is Bryihonic, 
gag. See CLOSURE for the Parlia¬ 
mentary sense. 

gainsay is a Literary word, & 
now little used except in negative 
contexts such as There is no gain¬ 
saying it. Without fear of being gain¬ 
said, That can scarcely be gainsaid, 
gala. l*ronounee ga-. 
galaxy, l^ronounce ga'Iaksl. 
galimatias. ISee French yords. 
gallant. The ordinary pronuncia¬ 
tion IS ga'lant. Certain senses, 
‘ politely attentive to women ', 
‘ amorous ’, ‘ amatory ', are tradi¬ 
tionally distinguished by the pro¬ 
nunciation galft'nt; but these senses, 
& still more the special accent, are 
perhaps moribund, 
gallery. Que dtable allait-il faire 
dans cette galere 'f is a famous line, 
A: so often aiijilieable that it is often 
applied. It IS not jiossible for any¬ 
one who has seen it in its original 
place to be unaware that gaUre 
means galley ; & therefore to put 

It, or an allusion to it, into English 
v\ith gallery betrays infallibly the 
jackdaw with borrowed plumes. To 
write galerie {Mr McKenna, uho has 
at least escaped being mixed up in that 
galerie) is to say * Yes, I know the 
French *, & so to add the sin of lying 
to the peeeaiiillo of pretension. But 
then, whether one is caught out with 
gallery or galerie, one cun always 
explain ‘It >\as the printer ; I wrote 
galley, or gaUre \ See Callicis.ms, 
& Foreicn danger. 
galley. PI. -eys. 

Gallic, Galilean, Gaulish, French. 

Gallican is a })urcly ecclesiastical 
word, corresponding to Anglican, 
(jlaulish means only ‘ of the (ancient) 
tbiuls ’, & is, even in that sens<, 
less usual than Gallic. The normal 
meaning of Gallic is the same as that 
of Gaulish, but it is also mueh used 
as a synonym in some contexts for 
Trench. It means not sim[)ly 

* French ’, but ‘ characteristically 

* delightfully ‘ distressingly ’, or 
‘amusingly’, ‘French ‘so French, 


you know &c. ; or again not ‘ of 
FTance % but ‘ of the typical French¬ 
man ’. We do not, or should not, 
speak of Gallic wines or trade or law 
or climate, but we do of Gallic wit, 

1 morals, politeness, & shrugs ; & the 
j symbolic bird is invariably the 
I Gallic cock. So far as Gallic is used 
for French without any implication 
; of the kind suggested, it is merely 
' a bad piece of FIlegant variation 
; or Avoidance of the obvious. 

gallice, -C6. See LATINE. 

Gallicisms. By Gallicisms are 
here meant borrowings of various 
kinds from French in which the 
borrower stops short of using French 
words without disguise. 

1. One form eon.sists in taking a 
F'rench word & giving it an English 
termination or dropping an accent 

I nr the like, as in actuality, banality, 
& redaction. 

2. Another in giving to an existent 
i English word a sense that belongs to 

it only in French or to its French 
form only, as in intrigue (v.t.,— 
interest, perplex, &e.), irnpayable ( = 
priceless for absurdity, impudence, 

; &c.), arrive ( - attain success &c.), 

I exposition (= exhibition), & actual 
' (=- eoneerned with the present, as in 
, The most actual <£r instructive article 
is on broadcasting). 

3. Another in giving vogue to a 
word that has had little currency in 
Finglish but is common in French, 
such as veritable &. envisage. 

, 4. Another in substituting a French 

i form or word that hapjiens to be 
’ English also, but in another sense, 
for the really corresponding English, 
, as when brave is used for honest or 
ivorthy, or ascension for ascent. 

5. Another in translating a French 
' word or phrase, as in jump or leap 
to the eyes, to the foot of the letter, give 
furiously to think, knight of industry, 
' daughter of joy, gilded youth, living 
pictures (--tableaux vivants), the 
I half-icorld, rose-colour, curtain-raiser, 
i do one’s possible, castle in Spain, 
j goes xvithout saifing, suspicion (=- 
' soup^on), dean ( — doyen), marriage 
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of conveniencej on the carpety & success 
of esteem. 

To advise the abandonment of all 
Gallicisms iiidiscrimiilately would be 
absurd ; there arc thousands of 
English words &. phrases that were 
once Gallicisms, but, having pros¬ 
pered, are no longer recognizable as 
such ; & of the number now on trial 
some will doubtless prosjior in like 
manner. What the wise man does 
is to recognize that the conversa¬ 
tional usage of educated peojile in 
general, not liis predilections or a 
literary fashion of the moment, is 
the naturalizing authority, & there¬ 
fore to adopt a (iallieism only when 
he is of opinion that it is a Gallicism 
no more. To use (Gallicisms for the 
worst of all reasons—that they arc 
Gallicisms-—, to atl'eet them as giving 
one’s writing a literary air, to en¬ 
liven one’s dull stuff with their 
accidental oddities, above all to 
choose Gallicisms that presuppose 
the reader’s acquaintance with the 
French original, these are confes¬ 
sions of weakness or incornpetcnci'. 
If writers knew how ‘ leap to the 
eye ’ does leap to the eye of the 
reader who, in dread of meeting it, 
casts a precautionary glance down 
the column, or how furious is the 
thinking that give furiously to 
think ’ stirs in the average English¬ 
man, they would leave such paltr;y 
borrowings aloiu- for ever. 

Some of the Gallicisms here men¬ 
tioned, as well as others, are com¬ 
mented upon in their dictionary 
jilaces. Words for which the reader 
is simply referred without comment 
to this article are to be regarded as 
undesirable Gallieisrus. 

Gallio. PI. -osy see -o( l)s 8. 
gallivant. See Facl-tious fokma- 

TIONS. 

gallop makes -oped, -oping ; see 

-P-, -PP-. 

gallows, though originally a plural 
form, IS now singular {set njj a g. 
&c.) ; the plural is usually avoided, 
but when unav^oidable is gallozvscs. 

galop, the dance, is so S[)cJt ; used ! 


as a verb, it docs not double the p 
in inflexions, sec -p-, -pp-. 
galore, an Irish or Gaelic word, & 
no part of the Englishman’s natural 
vocabulary, is ehielly resorted to by 
those who arc reduced to relieving 
dullness of matter by oddity of 
expression. Like anent, it is a 
favourite with the writers of letters 
to the press. 

galosh, golosh. The OEJ) gives 
preeedenee to the first sjielling. 

galumph. See Facetious forma¬ 
tions. 

gambado. PI. -os; see -o(e)s f>. 
gamboge. Pronounce -boTjzh. 
gamin. See Fkiincii words, 
gammon)(ham. The ordinary 
modern meaning of g. is the hinder 
end of a side of bacon including the 
liain ; in the sense of a cured h. 
alone it is now' rare & old-fashioned. 

gamp. Sec Sonr.iQi i rs. 
gamut. For synonyms, in the 
extended sense, sec itued. 
gamy, not gurney ; see -uv ^ -\ . 
gang agley is a Battered orna- 

M EN'r. 

ganglion. PI. -lia. 
gangway. Bcloic the g., as a jiarlia- 
mentury phrase, is ajiplied to mem¬ 
bers whose eustomary seat does not 
imply close association with the 
oflieial policy of Iht* jiarly on whose 
side of tlie House they sit. 

gantry, gaun-. In the modern 
engineering sense the first spelling 
is usual. 

Ganymede. See Soruiqi ets. 
gaol, gaoler, jail, jailor, iVc. ‘ In 
British oflieial u.se the forms with (G 
arc still current ; in literary & 
journalistic use both the G & the 
,1 forms are now’ admitti'd as correct, 
hut all recent Dietiuiiaries give the 
preference to the latter.’—OED. 
It may be added tliat the very 
anomalous promincialioii of g soft 
before other vowels than e, i, & y 
(only in mortgagor & in the popular 
mispronunciation of margarine't) is 
a strong argument for writing jail. 
The spellings of the agent-nouns to 
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which the OED gives precedence are 
jailer & jaileress, 

garage, like many other French 
words in constant necessary use 
(e. g. billet-doux, bulletin, cadre, cha~ 
penm, commismmaire, cordon, cou¬ 
pon, employe, liyueur, restaurant, 
valet), should be completely anglic¬ 
ized in pronunciation (ga'rij). 

garble. The original meaning is to 
sift, to sort into sizes with a view to 
using the best or rejeeting the worst. { 
The modern transterred sense is to : 
subject a set of facts, evidence, a : 
report, a speech, Ac., to such a pro- ' 
cess of sifting as results in presenting 
all of it that supports the impression 
one wishes to give of it & deliberately 
omitting all that makes against or ^ 
cjualifies this. (Garbling stops short 
of falsification & misiiuotation, but 
not of inisreprCvSentation ; a garbled 
account is jiartial in botli senses. 

gart^n. Sc*e French words. 

garden. For the G. in philosophy, 
sec Academy. 

gargoyle, gur-. The Drst is the 
right form. 

garret, attic. The two words mean 
the suiiu' thing, but the former is 
usually chosen when poverty, squa¬ 
lor, cS:e., are to be suggested. 

gar(r)otte. Tlie right spelling is 
garrotte. 

gas. See FT.i ID. 

gaseous. 1. The pronunciations 
recognized by the OKI) are gii'siiis, 

a'sius, in that order of preference. 

• gaseous){g<issy. The first prevails 
in scientific use ; the further the 
substitution of gassy for it can be 
carried, the better. 

gasogene)(gazogene. The original 
is the French gazogene ; when the 
accent is drofipeil, it seems better to i 
go the whole hog, assimilate to the 
established gasometer, & WTite s for z. 

gauche(rie). See Frencu woud.s. 

gauge. So spelt, not guage. 1’hc 
verb makes gaugeable ; see Mute e. 

Gaul means ancient Caul or one of 
its inhabitants ; the use of it for 


France or Frenchman is poetic or 
facetious. See SoBaiQUj:TS. 

Gaulish. Sec Gallic. 
gauntry. Sec gantry. 
gay makes gayer, gayest, gaily, 
gaiety. 

gazogene. Sec gasogene. 
geezer, i.e. queer old character, 
orig. guiser or mummer, is spelt 
geezer in the OKI). 
gelatin(e). The form without final 
-c is in scientific (or pseudo-scien¬ 
tific) use only ; see -in & -ine. 
gemma. FI. -ae. 
gemmate. See Farticiples 5 A. 
gendarme, gendarmerie. Sec 
French words. 

gender, n., is a grammatical term 
only. To talk of persons or creatures 
of the masculi7ic or Jeininine g., 
meaning o/ the male or female sex, 
IS eitluT a jo(*ulanty (permissible or 
not according to context) or a blun¬ 
der. 

generalissimo. FI. -09; sec -o(e)s 7. 
generalize has* -zuble ; see Mi te e. 
generate makes -rable, -tor ; see 

-ABLE- ], -OR. 

GENERIC NAMES AND OTHER 
ALLUSIVE COMMONPLACES. 

When Shyloek hailed Fortia as 
A Daniel come to judgement, he was 
using a generic name in the sense 
here intended ; the History of 
Susanna was 111 his mind. When we 
talk of the Mecca of Free Trade, of 
the IJuns, of Ithurul's spear, of 
a \ahofh'’s vineyard, of shooting 
Niagara, of Procrustean regulations, 
draconic sa'crity, or tantalizing op¬ 
portunities, we are using allusive 
eommoaplaccs. Some writers revel 
in such expressions, some eschew 
them of set purpose, some are ill 
provided with them from lack of 
reading or imagination ; some esteem 
them as decorations, others as aids 
to brevity, 'bhey are in fact an 
immense addition to the resources 
of speech, but they ask to be em¬ 
ployed with discretion ; this article 
is not intended either to encourage or 
to deprecate their use ; they are 
often in place, & often out of place ; 
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fitness is all. An allusion that strikes 
a light in one company will only 
darken counsel in another ; most 
audiences are acquainted with the 
qualities of a Samson^ fewer with 
those of a Dominie Sampson, fewer 
still with those of the Laputans^ & 
yet fewer again with those of 
IthnrieVs spear. Nevertheless, to 
some audience or other each of these 
may well be, apart from any de¬ 
corative value attaching to it, the 
most succinct & intelligible name 
for what is meant. It is for the 
writer to see that he does not try 
Ithuriel’s spear on those whose 
knowledge stops short at Samson ; 
for if the test reveals them as 
ignoramuses they will not like it, 
nor him. 

It is jierhaps worth while to call 
attention to a practical difference 
between the useful & the decorative 
allusions : when an allusive term is 
chosen because it best or most 
briefly conveys the meaning, trite¬ 
ness is no objection to it, intelligi¬ 
bility being the main point ; but the 
choice for decorative purposes is a 
much more delicate matter ; you 
must still be intelligible, but you 
must not be trite, & the margin in 
any audience between what it has 
never heard of & what it is tired of 
hearing of is rather narrow ; it is 
necessary to hit it between wind & 
water. 

The.sc few' remarks may suffice on 
the unanswerable question whether 
allusive terms should be sought or 
avoided. The purpose of this article 
is not to answ'cr it, but to point out 
that if they arc used it is inexcusable 
& suicidal to use them incorrectly ; 
the reader who detects his w'riter in 
a blunder instantly jiasses from the 
respect that beseems him to con¬ 
tempt for this fellow who after all 
knows no more than himself. It is 
obvious that the domain of allusion 
is full of traps, particularly for the 
decorative allusionist, who is apt to 
take the unknown for the fine, & to 
think that w'hat has just impressed 
him because he knows little about 


it may be trusted to impress his 
readers. For an example or two see 
the articles Benedick, cui bono ?, 

DEVir/S ADVOCATE, EXIT, OALLERY, 

Frankenstein, ii.k. 
genie. I*ronounce je'nl; pi. genii, 
pron. je'nli ; see Latin plitrals. 
Another form is jinnee, p\. jinn. 
genitive(ly), genitival{ly). Sec ab- 

I.ATIVEEV. 

genius. PI. -rises ; the form genii 
is now' used only as pi. of genie (or 
of genius in the sense ol' geriie) ; sec 
Latin pluraes. For g. & talent, 

sec TALENT. 

genre. See k'ltENCii words. 
gens. PI. gentes, pron, -ez. 
gent ( gentleman) is used only in 
uneducated sficeeh or in jocular 
imitations of it. 

genteel is now used, except by the 
ignorant, only in moekery. 
genteelly. So spelt. 

GENTEELISM. By genteelism is 
here to be understood the substi¬ 
tuting, for the ordinary natural 
word that first suggests itself to the 
mind, of a synonym that is thought 
to be less soiled by the lips of the 
common herd, less familiar, less 
plebeian, less vulgar, less improper, 
less apt to come unhandsomely be¬ 
twixt the wind our nobility. The 
truly genteel do not offer beer, but 
ale ; invite one to step, not come, 
tliis way ; take in not lodgers, but 
paying guests ; send their boys not 
to school, but to college ; never help, 
but assist, each other to potatoes ; 
keep stomachs & domestics instead of 
bellies &, servants ; & have quite 

forgotten that they could ever have 
been guilty of toothpowder & napkins 
& underclothing, of before & except & 
about, where nothing now will do for 
them but dentifrice, serviette, lin¬ 
gerie, ere, save, anent. 

The reader need hardly be warned 
that the inclusion of any particular 
word in the small selection of gen- 
teelisms offered below does not 
imply that that word should never 
be used. All or most of these, & of 
the hundreds that might be classed 
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with them, have their proper uses, 
in wtiich they are not genteel, but 
natural. Ale is at home in historical 
novels, ere & save in poetry, mirrors 
in marble halls, the military in riots, 
dentifrices in druggists’ lists, & so 
forth ; but out of such contexts, 
& in the conditions exjilaincd abov'c, 
the taint of gentility is on them. 
To illustrate a little more in detail, 
‘ lie went out without shutting the 
door ’ is j)lain English ; with closi^ig 
substituted for shutting it becomes 
genteel ; nevertheless, to close the 
door is justified if more is implied 
than the mere not leaving it open :— 
‘ Before beginning his story, he 
crossiid the room closed the door 
i.e. placed it so as to obviate over¬ 
hearing ; ‘ Six jicople slee[)ing in 

a small room with closed windows ’, 
i.e. excluding air. Or again, ‘ The 
schoolroom roof fell in. & two of the 
boys (or gnls, or children) were 
badly injured ’ ; scholars for boys 
&v. w'ould be a genteelisni, & a mii< h 
more flagrant (me than closing in the 
previous example ; yet scholar is not 
an obsolete or archaic word ; it is 
no longer the natural bhighsh for 
a schoolboy or schoolgirl, that is all. 

The reader may now be left to the 
specimen list ot genteclisrns, which 
he will easily increase for himself. 
The point is that, when the word in 
the second column is the word of 
one's thought, one should not con¬ 
sent to displace; it by the word in 
the first column unless an improve¬ 
ment in the meaning would result. 


Ge7itcc!istns 

Xormal zvords 

ale 

beer 

anent 

about 

assist 

help 

carafe 

water-bottle 

cease 

stop 

chiropodist 

corn-cutter 

close 

shut 

coal-vase 

coal-scuttle 

college 

school 

couch 

sofa 

dentifrice 

toothpowder 

distingud 

striking 

domestic 

serv'ant 


Genteelisms 

Normal words 

edifice 

building 

endeavour 

try 

ere 

before 

exclusive 

select 

expectorate 

spit 

hither 

here 

inquire 

ask 

kinema 

cinema 

lady-dog 

bitch 

lady help 

serv'ant 

lingerie 

underclothing 

military, the 

soldiers 

mirror 

looking-glass 

odour 

smell 

paying guest 

boarder 

perspire, -ration 

sweat 

peruse 

read 

place 

put 

p rc.se r\ c 

jam 

proceed 

go 

recreation 

amusement 

save 

except 

scholar 

boy &c. 

ser\dette 

napkin 

step 

come, go 

stomach 

belly 

suflieicnt 

enough 

woollj 

sweater 

tipsy" 

drunk 


gentle. The gentle art. This phrase, 
long a favourite with anglers as an 
affectionate descriiition of their pur¬ 
suit, was cleverly used by Whistler 
in his title The Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies, The oxymoron w'as what 
made it effective ; but the journal¬ 
ist, aware that Whistler made a hit 
with the gentle art, & failing to see 
how he did it, has now, by rough 
handling on inapiiropriatc occasions, 
reduced it to a Battkred ornament 
(cf. Irrei.i:vant allusion). Thus : 
ire have not the smallest doubt that 
this is ivhat will actually happen, <fc 
without any undue exercise in the 
gentle art of intelligent anticipation, 
we may discuss the situation./In a 
Committee the gentle art of pro¬ 
crastinating may prove very deadly 
to progress. 

gentlemanly, gentlemanlike. If the 
ugly -like form were understood to 
suggest, while the other did not. 
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a warning that all is not gold that 
glitters, there would be siillicicnt 
justification for their coexistence ; 
but the OED quotations do not 
bear out, nor does the OED em¬ 
phasize, such a distinction. It seems 
a pity, then, that -like should be 
kept in being ; sec Supkkfluous 

WORDS. 

gentlewoman)(lady. 'J'he first has 
no sense that does not belong to t he 
second also, but 1. lias half a dozen 
for which g. will not serve—the 
Virgin, pi. of madam, titled woman, 
wife, beloved, woman politely de¬ 
scribed. It follows that in the one 
sense eomnion to both (fern, of 
gentleman, i.e. woman of good birth 
& breeding, or woman of honourable 
instincts) g. is sonadimes jireferreil 
as free of ambiguity or as more 
significant. It is, however, an old- 
fashioru'd if not quite archaic word, 
as such tends to be degraded by 
facetious use, & to have associated 
with it constant epithets, of which 
some are derisive {ancient, decayed, 
innocent) & others are resorted to as 
protests against such derision (true. 
Nature's, &e.) ; it is therefore to be 
used with caution. 

genuine. Conqiare ai tih.ntic. 
genus. Pronounce je* ; pi. gtnera, 
pron. j^^n- ; see Latin pi.i uai.s. 
geographic(al). The short form 
* now somewhat rare except in Geo¬ 
graphic latitude ’—OED. See -ic(al). 
geometrlc(al). l. The long form 
prevails, <fe there is no difference in 
meaning ; see -ic(ai,). 2, G. pro¬ 

gression. For the misuse of this, see 
PROGRESSION. 

Georgy, -ie. Sec -r.v, -ii:, -y. 
germ. For synonymy sec Sc’iii- 

ZOMYCETES. 

German. High & Low G. High G. 
is the language known ordinarily as 
German ; Low C. is a comprehensive 
name for English, Dutch, Frisian, 
Flemish, & some C. dialects. The 
words High & Low are merely geo¬ 
graphical, referring to the Southern 
or mountainous, & the Northern or 


low-lying, regions in which the two 
varieties developed. 

gerontocracy. See Greek g. 
gerrymander. The g is hard. 

GERUND. 1. G. & gerundive. 2. 
G. & participle. 3. G. & inlinitivc, 
4. G. & possessive. 

1. Gerund)(gcrundi VC. The second 
w’ord is of importance only with 

j regard to the languages that possess 
; the thing, of which English does not 
1 happen to be one ; but, as its being 
j occasionally used for the other word 
gerund, which is of imjiortanec*. in 
English grammar, may cause con¬ 
fusion, the dillVrenee between the 
Latin gerund tV- gerundive should be 
explained. The gerund is a noun 
sujiplying a vi rh's iidiniti\ <‘ or noun- 
, form with east s ; thus amare to love 
has the gerund arnandi of loving, 
amando by lo\ing, amandum the act 
of loving ; eorrespondingly the word 
loving ius a noun (hut not as an 
adjective) is tlu' gerund in Jsiiglish, 
though it is ol the same form as the 
partieipU*. Fiom the same stcun as 
arnandi tte. is formed in Latin an 
adj(‘etive ainandus lovahh', & this 
in Latin granini.ir is named the 
gerundive as being iorrned from the 
gerund. The English adjectives 
formed in -ble from verbs, like 
lovable, might well enough be called 
gerundives from their similarity in 
sense to tlu' Latin gi rundive ; but 
they are not in practice so ealh-d, & 
the word gerundive has accordingly 
no proper function in English 
grammar. 

2. Gerund & participle. The Eng- 
, lish gerund is identical in form, but 

only in form, with the active jiar- 
I tieiple ; loving is a giTuiid in ‘ can¬ 
not help loMiig him', but a par- 
tieipl(‘ in 'a loving husband’. A 
grammarian fjuoted by the OED 
says ‘Gerundives’ [by which he 
means gerunds] ‘ are participles 
governed by prepositions ; but, 
there being little or no occasion to 
I distinguish them from other par¬ 
ticiples, we seldom use this name ’. 
The distinction is, on the contrary. 
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of great importiince, & the occasion 
for making it constantly occurs. In 
tlie article Fused participle an 
attempt is made to show the fatal 
clTeids on style of disregarding it. 

3. Gerund & infinitive. Among the 
lapses that are concerned not with 
jiarticular words but with a whole 
class of jihrascs, A that without 
being desenliable as grammatical 
bliiiulcrs reveal a writer’s ignorance 
of idiom, few are more insidious than 
failure to recognize when the gerund 
with a preposition is required rather 
than an infinitive, i look fonvard 
to meet, or to meetin}>, him 'i i nun to 
remove, or at reviuvini>, the cause V 
The dutij is laid on us to do, or of 
doing, our best ? 

The variety of cases in which the 
(jucsti(ai arises is so vast, & the rules 
that should answer it would be so 
many & ne<‘d so many exee|)tions, 
that it is better not to state them. 
Three general remarks may sulliee 
instead, to be followed by some 
specimens. A. There is very little 
danger of using the gerund, but 
much of using the infinitive, where 
the other would be better. B. 
Lapses are usually due not to de¬ 
liberate choice of the worse, but to 
failure to think of the better. C. 
The use of the infinitive is often 
accounted for, but not justified, by 
the influence of analogy ; because 
able, or sujjieient, or adequate, to 
perform is Knghsh, we assume that 
equal to perform, which is to bear the 
same meaning, must Ik‘ hhiglish too. 
In the specimens, where analog\ 
seems to have been at work, the 
analogous word is suggested in the 
correction bracket. 

Specimens after nouns 

Ihil they have hem blocked by the 
objections of farmers ct* landlords 
to firovidc sititnhle land, d' by the 
reluctance of local authorities to use 
tfo'ir powers of compulsion (to pro¬ 
viding. Observe that the infinitive 
after reluctance is quite idiomatic. 
Analogues for objection, hesitation, , 
refusal).// refer to the growing habit i 
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of a few hooligans to annoy & assault 
those who ... (of annoying. Ten¬ 
dency)./Germar/iy’s plan to keep to 
the jrresent tarijf flatly conflicts with 
. . . (of keeping. Determination)./ 
The Government can in no circum¬ 
stances neglect its elejnentary duty to 
protect the worker (of protecting. 
Obligation)./77it7/ have been selected 
with a view to illustrate both the 
thought d’ action of the writer's life 
(illustrating. Analogue for with a 
vierc, so ivh)./7'hen Humperdinck had 
the happy idea one day to write 
a little fairy ojtera (of writing. In¬ 
spiration). /G/.v.via assures us that 
she has no intention to encroach 
upon it (of encroaching. But idiom 
after intention is less fixed than 
after most such nouns)./'y'ow have 
likened the resistance of Ulster 
Unionists to be driven out of the 
('onstitulion of Great Britain to the 
eeonamie opposition of a number of 
, scattered citizens to a reform of the 
I tarijf (to being driven. Refusal, 
reluctance). 

Specimens after adjectives 
A s^implicity that seems quite un¬ 
equal to treat the large questions 
involved (to treating. Incompetent)./ 
The navy is not eijual in numbers or 
in strength to |H"rtorni the task (per- 
fornung. Sufiicient). 

Specimens after \'erbs 
Since the Ulstermen have com¬ 
mitted themselves to line actual db 
visible trenches if a settlement is not 
arrived at (lining. Threaten).///c 
confesses to ha\'e seen little of the 
great poets of his time (havnng. Pro¬ 
fess). The cab-drivers object to pay 
their proportion of the increase (pay¬ 
ing. Hefusej. France rightly objects 
to allow' Germany to assume a posi¬ 
tion in Moriicco which would . . . 
(allowing. Hesitate)././// the tradi¬ 
tions in which she has been brought up 
have not succeeded to keep her back 
(in keeping. Avail). 

4. Gerund <fe possessive. The 
gerund is variously describable as 
an -ing noun, or a verbal noun, or 
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a verb equipped for noun-work, 
or the name of an action. Being the 
name of an action, it involves the 
notion of an agent just as tlie verb 
itself does ; He went is equipped for 
noun-work by bciiig changed to 
his going, in which his does for going 
the same service as he for goes, i.c. 
specifies the agent. With the verb, 
the agent is usually specified, but 
not always ; it is seldom, e. g., used 
with the imperativ'e {go, not go you 
or you go) because to specify the 
agent would be waste of words. 
With the gerund it is the other way ; 
the agent is usually not specified, 
but sometimes must be, i.c. a posses¬ 
sive must sometimes be inserted ; 
& failure to distinguish when this is 
required & when it is superfluous 
leads to some ugly or unidiornatie 
writing. Seylla is omission of the 
possessive when the sense is not 
clear without it ; Charybdis is the 
insertion of it when it is obvious 
waste of words ; but these are only 
the extremes, rarely run into. Jones 
won by Smith's missing a chance ; 
if you omit Smith's, say Jones 
won by missing a chance (as in fact 
he did, only the missing was not 
his), Seylla has you. If you say lie 
suffers somewhat, like the proverbial 
dog, from his having received a bad 
name, you & your his arc in t'haryb- 
dis. The second is a real extract ; 
of Seylla it w^as necessary to invent 
an illustration ; but even C harybdis 
is rare. What is not rare is some¬ 
thing between the two. It will be 
noticed that the reason why that his 
(with having received) wiis felt to be 
so intrusive is that the receiver is 
the same person as the subject of 
the sentence ; compare Smith’s 
missing, where Smith's was indis¬ 
pensable just because the misser 
was not the subject of the sentence. 
Hence has come a subconscious 
assumption that the possessive will 
be omitted if, & only if, the agent 
it would have specified is the same 
as the agent in the action denot<*d 
by the main verb, i.e. either the 
subject, or, if the verb is passive, 


an agent following by or perhaps not 
even expressed. The following sen¬ 
tences are bad because they flout 
this assumption ; &, though they 
escape both Seylla & Charybdis, 
neither leaving out an essential 
possessive nor using a superfluous 
one, they offend against idiom by 
jumping from one agent to another 
without giving notice :— liy con¬ 
niving at it, it will take too deep root 
ever to be eradicated {By our con¬ 
niving would give tile necessary 
notice. BV shall root it too deeply 
would avoid the jump. But belttT 
abandon the gerund & write // 
connived at)./ Why should not the 
punishment for his death be confined 
to those guilty of it, instead of launch¬ 
ing expeditions against three tribes ? 
(Why should we not confine, or instead 
of our launching or instead of expedi¬ 
tions' being launched. The first is 
best)./By allowing month after month 
to pass without attempting to defend 
our trade, xion Tirpitz had sojue excuse 
for sujijtosing that ice recognized it to 
be indefensible (By our allowing-- 
clumsy—, or better— we gaiie von 
Tirpitz some excuse). 

‘ The agent in the action d<‘nott^d 
by the verb ’ was spoken of above, 
& not sinijily ‘ the* sufiject ’ ; this 
complication was necessary because 
there is u common t>j)e of sentence 
in whi<*h the possessive is r<*gularly 
omitted, & which would liave seemed 
to contradict the rule if * the sub¬ 
ject ’ had been allowed to pa.ss as 
sunieient ; that type is seen in J'his 
danger may be m'oided by w'hitnvash- 
ing the glass ; tlie agent of the 
whitewashing is not the same as the 
subject i.e. danger, but is the same 
as the agent in avoiding, i.e. the 
owmer of the plants that arc not 
to be scorched ; eonseijuently the 
possessive is not reijuired. 

A few wrong forms are added with¬ 
out comment Sure as she was of 
her never losing her filial hold of 
the beloved./Mr Chamberlain has no 
warrant for his limiting the phrase to 
. , ./I cultivated a cold tC* passionless 
exterior, for 1 discovered that by 
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assuming such a character certain 
persons would talk more readily 
before me./AiXcr following a country 
Church of England clergyman for a 
j)eriod of half a century^ a newly 
appointed, youthful vicar, totally 
unacquainted with rural life, comes 
into the parish. 

gesticulation ){gesture. The usual 

relation between the two is that of 
abstraet to eoiuTete ; gesticulation 
is the using of gestures, & a gesture 
is an aet of gestieulation. On the 
other hand, gesture also is soriie- 
tinies used as an abstraet, & then 
differs from gesticulation in implying 
less of t h(‘ exeited or emotional or 
theatrical or eonspieuous. Simi¬ 
larly, if a gesticulation is preferred 
to a gesture, it is in ordi'r to imply 
those eharaeteristies. 'J'he use of 
gesture in political A: diploinatie con¬ 
texts,^ advance, manifestation of 
mlhngness to treat or compromise 
or make concessions, exhibition of 
inagnaniinity or friendliness, 
is so recent that the OED (1901) 
has no example of it. It dates from 
the war. & is aj)parentl\ a (iAi.i.ic- 
ISM, ha\ing been substituted for the 
Ereneh beau geste ; that, after hav¬ 
ing a great vogue in the newspapers 
for a year or two, has now ceased to 
puzzle us, & beipieathed its vogue 
to gesture ; see \’oi;i'k-w oiins. 

get. 1. Ilai'C got for possess or hax'C 
is good eolloiiuial but not good 
literary English. 

2. Gotten still holds its ground in 
American English. In llritish Eng¬ 
lish it is in viabal uses (i.e. in com¬ 
position with have, am, &e.) aridiaie 
A: alTeeted ; but as a mere participle 
or adjective it occurs in iioetieal 
diction {On gotten goods to live con¬ 
tented) & in mining teehniealities 
{The hewer is paid only for the large 
coal gotten ; Inhere is no current wage 
rate per ton gotten). 

3. Get-at-able. Sec comi'.-at-aijli:. 

geyser. The pronunciation ga'ser 

is given precedence in the OE1-). 

-G-, -GG-. Words ending in g pre¬ 
ceded by a single vowel (a, e, i, o, u. 


or y) double the g before a suffix 
beginning with a vowel : waggery, 
priggish, froggy, sluggard, sand¬ 
bagged, zigzagging, nutmeggy, peri¬ 
wigged, leapfrogging, humbugged. 
ghastlily. Sec -lii.y. 
ghaut, ghat, ghat. The first has 
precedence in the OED. Pronounce 
I gawd. 

ghetto. PI. -os ; see -o(e)s 6. 
ghoul. Pronounce gobl. 
giaour. Pronounce jowT. 
gibber, gibberish. The first is 
usually pronounced with soft g, & 

, occasionally spelt ji-; the second is 
pronounced with hard g, & was 
sometimes spelt gui- or ghi- to mark 
the fact. It is doubtful whether one 
is derived from the other. For 
gibberish, lingo, &c., see jargon. 
gibbous. Pronounce with hard g. 
gibe, jibe. The OED gives pre¬ 
cedence to g-. 
gibus. Pronounce ji-. 
gild, n. Sec gi ild. 
gild, \ l». For Gilded Chamber see 
SonuiQi i:ts. Gild the lily is a Mis¬ 
quotation. 

gill, ravine, and gills of fish, have g 
hard ; gill, the measure, & Gdl, lass, 
have g sott. In Jack db Gill, Gill (for 
Gillian) is the right form. 

gillie has g hard ; gi7/i/-flower has 
g M)ft. 

gimbal has g soft ; the OED gives 
that only, & older spellings (often 
ji-) & the etymology {gimmal, 
gemellus) confirm it ; but in modern 
use the hard g is common. 

gimp, gymp, guimp. gi is best, 
gingerly. The word, which is at 
least four centuries old, has probably 
no r-onnexion with ginger ; see True 

, «S: FALSE I'.TVMOLOGY. 

Giotto, Giovanni. See Italian 

SOUNDS. 

gipsy. See GYPSY, 
gird, encircle, has past & p.p. 
' girded or girt. 

I girl rhymes wdth curl, whirl, & 
. pearl, w'ith the first syllable of early, 
not of fairly. But a pronunciation 
gairl (gufl), not very easily dis- 
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tinguislied from gal (g&I), is much 
affected by persons who aim at 
peeuliar relincinent. Novelists who 
write gurl as a representation of 
cojirse speccJi are presumably of this 
refined class. 

girlie, -ly. See -ev, -ie, -y. 

gist has soft g. 

give. 1. Give one right, in the sense 
justify him or allow that he is in the 
right, is both Freneh (donuer droit 
d qiielqu nn) & (ierman (cinern liccht 
geben) ; but it is not Knglish, & tlu* 
OEl) appears to quote no example 
of it. In the first passage below 
it has been resorttal to under the 
Elegant-variation impulse, justify 
having been already usitI up :—The 
local Liberals d- the Chief Whip who 
supported them from headipiarters 
are abundantly justified in their 
belief that a radical candidate had 
a better chance of winning this parti¬ 
cular constituency than n Labour one, 
ct the worhing-class x'ofcrs hai'C them¬ 
selves given them right./.U. Mil¬ 
ler and is much praised in France 
for having resisted Mr LUnjd George's 
efforts, it- M. Clcmcnccau apparently 
gives him right. 

2. Give to think. The phrase is 
commented on in the article (Jal- 
LiciSM as one of the two or three 
that surpass all other Gallicisms for 
ineptitude. It has, however, had 
a lamentable vogue, & a few ex¬ 
amples follow ; others will be found 
under furiously. This is a power¬ 
ful impressionistic sJccteh, true to life, 
ivhich gives to think./Zn every chajder 
the author has that to say which 
arrests attention dc gives to think./' 
The Labour Party has made a clean 
stveep of the Transvaal Provincial 
elections, & the result is certainly one 
calculated to give furiously to think./ 
But what ue are told as to coal d: 
cotton gives furiously to think, as 
they say in France. This last gentle¬ 
man seems to think he has got hold 
of a striking novelty ; he is mis¬ 
taken. 

glac6. See French wonn.s. 

glacial, glacier, glacis. The pro¬ 


nunciations preferred by the OED 
are gla'shlal, glii'sler, gla'sLs. 

I glad(den). Sec -en verbs for the 
; distinction. 

1 gladiolus. The pronunciation re- 
I eomnu iided is gla'dyob/s, or, if that 
I is too ditfieult, gkidi'ob/s ; for 
I further discussion see Falsi: quan- 
; TiTY. PI. -luses or -ll; sec Latin 

PEITRyVLS. 

gladsome. See -some. 

glamour makes glamorous ; sec 

-OITR- & -OR-. 

glass. 1. Glass-cnse)(glass case ; the 
latter is better; sec Hvrhens. 

2. Glass eye){glass-eyc ; a person 
has a g. e. ; a horse has g.-<‘. (a 
I disease) ; see llveni ns. 3. GUlss- 
fuls){glasscsful ; see-rt l. 

glimpse. Glance ^ g. are synonyms 
only in a very loos(‘ sense ; the g. 

; IS what is seen by the glance, & not 
the glance itsi lf ; you take or gixr 
a glance at something, but get a 
glimpse of it ; the following sen¬ 
tences arc not English :—IFa.v there 
a member of either House who ga\e 
a glimpse at this schedule to sec for 
himself whether all tin sc documents 
deseriH’d to be destroyed f 'A glimpse 
at the map will show why Turkey 
was not receiving munitions from 
Germany or Austria at that time. 

glissade. Pronounci^ gHsah'd. 

globe. In their primary sense 
spherCy globe, orb, & ball, do not 
differ, except with regard to the 
contexts they suit. And their par¬ 
ticular a|>])liea(ions (a sphere of 
action, eireumnavigate the globe, his 
sightless orbs, a ball of wool, Ac*.) are 
too familiar to need setting forth. 

glorify, glory vb. For inflexions 
see Verbs in -ie, -y, -ye, (>. 

gloss. The twT) nouns (a,--com¬ 
ment ; b,=-lustre) are of different 
origins, the first Greek, the other 
Teutonic ; but the meaning of the 
first, & of its derived verb glfize, has 
no doubt been considerably affected 
(see True & fai.se etymology) by 
ignorance of this fact. Greek glossa 
tongue had as secondary senses : 
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word or locution ; word needing 
explanation ; marginal word serving 
as explanation ; comment. The 
notions of falsity or misrepresenta¬ 
tion or imputation or explaining 
away by which it (& still more glaze) 
is now so often coloured are not 
essential to it ; & though the 

develojirncnt of explanation into 
misrepresentation is not unnatural 
without assistance, the confusion of 
the t\'o nouns has had the effect that 
in popular as ofiposed to learned 
speech the first glass is seldom 
without the suggestion of something 
sophistical. 

glossary)(vocabulary. Both are par¬ 
ti al dic'tionanes, tV. so far s\UKmy- 
luous ; but the g. is a h.>t to which 
a reader rmiy go for explanation of 
unlamihar terms (see (.loss), while 
tlie V. is a stock in u hieh lie may hope 
to find words to express his meaning. 
The g. seleets what is obseure, & the 
V. what IS serviceable. T. lias also 
the meaning of tfie whole stock ol 
words used by a nation, fiy any set 
of persons, or by an individual. For 
h xicon A-e. si-e dictionauv. 

gloze. The original st rise of simply 
commenting (see glosn) is obs<jlete. 
gluey. So spelt : see -r.v & -v. 
glycerin(e). In [iharmaev, manuals 
of ehernistry, i.V:e., is preferr(‘d ; 
in ever\da\ use -me is much eom- 
moner, cV -lu something of an aflee- 
tation ; see -in A -ini.. 

gnaw has p.p. gnawed or gnawn. 
Tfie OKU exainjiles from the 171 h 
& later centuries show -ed eleven 
times, & -n six ; half the six aie 
Ihth-e. (Jeffeties, .Southey, Brown¬ 
ing), f)ut the -n form may neverthe¬ 
less be regarded as an archaism. 

gnomic. See Technic al tf.ums. 
go, n. PI. goes ; see -(>(r.)s 2. 
go, V. 1. Goes xvithont satfing is a 
gallicism (see (iAia-uisM.s 5), but 
jierhaps one of those that are nearing 
naturalization, c*easing to serve as 
meretricious ornaments, tending 
to present themselves as first & not 
second thoughts. Still, the English 


stalwart has ‘ needless to say ‘ need 
hardly be said ’ or ‘ stated ‘of 
course & other varieties to choose 
from. 

2. Go phut, fur(t), or foot. The first 
spelling seems best, as suggesting 
by its obvious want of connexion 
with any English word that the 
point lies in tlie mere sound (that of 
a collapsing bladder). 

gobc-mouches. The word is not 
common enough in English to be 
regarded as naturalized or subject to 
such liberties as we have legitimately 
taken with the spelling of morale, 
locale, commissionaire, & others. It 
should be treated as real French, 
printed in italics, <fe allowed its final 
-s in the singular {a gobc-mouches ; 
the literal sen.se is a gorge-flies) as 
well as in the plural. 

godlily. See -lily. 

God's acre, as a name for church¬ 
yard or cemetery, though its beauty 
may be admitted, has not succeeded 
in establishing itself in English. It 
IS not a plirase of home growth, but 
a translation from German ; & it 

is interesting that of four (piotations 
for it in the OEI) only one shows it 
used simply without a reference to 
its alien nationality ; such a pre- 
I ponderanec may be accidental, but 
' remains significant. 

' Goidelic. See Gallic. 

I golden. See -ln aujlctives. 

golden syrup. At table, as a 
synonym lor treacle, this is a Gen- 
'iLKi.isM ; at the gioeer’s, as denot¬ 
ing a paitieular quality of treacle, 
it is a good business name. 

goU. The OED gives precedence 
to the natural pronunciation (g6If), 
&. remarks ‘ The Scotch pronun¬ 
ciation IS (gbf) ; the pronunciation 
(g6f), somewhat fasliioiiable in Eng¬ 
land. is an attempt to imitate this 

golosh. See r.Ai.osn. 
goloptious, golup-. See Facetious 

FOItM \TIONS. 

G.O.M. Sec Sobriquets. 

goodness knows has two curiously 
div ergent senses. In Goodness Icnorvs 
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who it can have been it means God 
only knows, & I do not ; in Goodness 
knows it wasn't 1 it means God 
knows & could confirm my state¬ 
ment. Ambiguity is unlikely, but 
not impossible. 

goodwill, good will, good-will. Ex- | 

cept in the attributive use, which j 
happens to be rare (as a good-will I 
token j that is, as a token of good 
will), the choice should be between , 
the unhyphened forms, since the 
accent falls on the second syllabic ; 
see Hyphens. Good will is required 
when the notion is virtuous intent 
&c., & goodicill is better when it is 
benevolence &c. 

goody, -ie. The first is better ; sec 

-EV, -IE, -Y. 

goosy, -ey, -ie. Sec -i:v. -ii:, -y. 
gormandize, gourmand ise. The 
first is the English verb, the sccoikI 
the French noun, for which see 
French words. 
gorse. Compare rriizE. 
gossip makes gossiped^ gossipitig ; 
see -P-, -PP-. 
gotten. See oet. 
gouge. Pronounce gowj. 
gourd. The OEl> gives [irecedcncc 
to the sound giTrd over goord. 
gourmand)(gourmet. 'i'lic first 
ranges in sense from greedy feeder 
to lover & judge of good fare ; the 
second from judge of wine to con¬ 
noisseur of delicacies. The first 
usually implies some contempt, the 
other not. See French woiids. 
gourmandise. See (;ou:mam)ize. 
governance has now the dignity of 
incipient archaism, its work being | 
done, except in rhetorical or solemn | 
contexts, by gmernment & control. 

governor, -nour. 'i’he second is 
almost obsolete ; see -oiui -on. 

grace. For pronouns after your g. 
&C.y sec MAJESTY, 
graduate makes graduahle (see 
-ABLE 1), graduator (svv. -or). 
graece, -c6. See latine. 

Gr(a)eclsm, gr(a)ecize, Gr(a)eco-, 
Ac. The spelling grec- is rceom- 
mended ; sc‘e as, ce. 


graffito. Pronounce grafe'to ; pi. 
-ti, pronounce -te. 
grammar, syntax, &c. G. is the 
general term for the science of lan¬ 
guage. The following list gives the 
chief parts of it, in their logical (ncjt 
ac'tual) order of development :— 
I'honology—I low sounds are made 
& depicted. 

Morphology—How words arc made. 
Accidence—How' words arc in¬ 
flected. 

Orlhociiy—How words are said. 
Orthography—How" words are writ¬ 
ten. 

Composition—How words are fused 
into compounds. 

Semantics—Ilow’ words are to lx? 
understood. 

Syntax—How words are arranged 
in senti nces. 

Etymology—How- words are tested 
by refenaiee to tluir soiirci*. 

Of these, orthography, accidence^ & 
syntax., as the bare essentials for 
writing A reading, represent for 
most of us the whole of grammar ; 
& morjdwlogy, orthorpjf, j/honology. 
& scmaniics, are meaningless terms 
to the average pe rson. 

gram(me). 'I'lie ie se ems to l)e no 
possible objection to adfijiting the 
more convenient shortiT lorm, ex¬ 
cept that the -me reeor»ls the uniin- 
j)ortant fact that the word came to 
us through French. 

gramophone. A bad formation ; 
but incurable, & established. 

GRAND COMPOUNDS. The separat¬ 
ing, hyphening, or fusing, of the 
chief compounds is as follows in the 
OEl) 

grandam(c); grand-aunt ; 
grandchild ; grand-dad ; 
grand-daughter ; (band Duke ; 
(irand Duchess; grandfather; 
grandfatherly; grandmamma ; 
Grand Master; grandmother; 
grandmotherly ; grand-nephew ; 
grand-niece; grandpapa; 
grandparent; (hand Signior; 
grandsirc ; grandson ; 
grand-uncle. 
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grande passion, toilette. See 

French words. 
grangerize. Pronounce -anj-. 
granite. For the g. city see So¬ 
briquets. 

granny. So spelt; sec -ky, -ie, -y. 
granulate makes -luhlc, -tor ; see 
-able 1, -OR. 

grapnel makes -lied ; sec -ix-, -L-. 
gratify. For forms see Verbs in 

-IE, -Y, -YE, (>. 

gratin. See French words. 
gravamen. PI. -miua. 
grave, v. (car\T &e.). P.p. graved 
or gravelly the second mueli the 
commoner ; hut the whole verb is 
archaic exeejit in particular phrases, 
csp. grtwen image, graven on one's 
heart. 

gravel makes -lied, -lly, &c.; see 

-LL-, -L-. 

gray. See c.iu.y. 
greasy. Pronounee -zl. 
great. For the (hfl'erenees tietween 
g., big, & large, see bk;. For the 
g. Commoner, the g. utnvashed, see 
Sobriquets. 

greatcoat, not great-coat ; set Hy- 

riiiNS. 

g^eaten. See -i:n vi uiis 
now little used, thoii^di lormerly 
common. 

Grecian)(Greek. The lirst is now 
curiously restricted by idiom to 
archileelure, facial outline, the 
Grecian bend ik knot, A (Jreeian 
slippers. We seldom talk of Grecian, 
but usually of Greek, history, fire, 
calends, lyrics, tyrants. Church, dia¬ 
lects, aspirations, though Grecian 
noses & bro:cs, colonnades Sc pedi¬ 
ments, may still be heard of. 

Grecism, greclze, Greco-, &c. For 

spelling see a\, o:. 

Greek G. There is something to be 
said for retaining the hard sound of 
g even before e, i, & y, in such 
(ireek-derived ■words as are not in 
Iiopular but only in learned, tech¬ 
nical, or literary use. To those who 
know some Greek the sound of 
pe'dagfiji (paedagogy) or j^roiito'krasi 
(gerontocracy) or fitjide'nu (phage- 


daena) or sl'zljl (syzygy) or jinikb'lojl 
(gynaecology) either obscures the 
meaning, which they would catch 
with the aid of the hard g, or, if 
they happen to be prepared for it & 
so do not miss the meaning, is still 
repulsive. To those who do not 
know Greek, the sound of the words 
is indifferent, & they might allow 
the other party the indulgence of 
a harmless jiedantry that affects 
after all but a few words, A list of 
deserving eases is giv'cn below with 
the pronunciations reminiscent of 
the Greek origin ; in it arc inserted 
some others in which the same 
principle is involved, but concerns 
instead of the sound of g some 
different point of pronunciation or 
spelling. In support of the proposed 
hard g it may be pleaded that the 
, eh representing Greek chi is often 
or usually hard in similar eases 
(diptych, trochee, trichinosis, tracheo¬ 
tomy, synecdoche, pachyderm, hemi¬ 
stich, catechism, polychaetan, &c.). 

; Specimen words:— anagoge (-gd'gi); 
anthropophagi (-gl) ; antiphlogistic 
(-gis-) ; antiphlogistine (-gis-) ; de- 
magogical (-gbg-) ; demagogy (-g5gi) ; 
dialogist (-gist) ; €pid(e)ictic (-dik-) ; 
gerontocracy (ge-) ; gynaecemn (gin- 
eke'uin) ; gynaccocracy (gj-) ; hege¬ 
mony (hegc -) ; hemiplegia (-leg-) ; 
isagogic (-g^g-) ; laryngitis (-gi-) ; 
meningitis (-gi-) ; misogynist (-6g-) ; 
motiogynist (-6g-) : monologist (-og-) ; 
mystagogic (-gog-) : osteomalacia 
(-ik-) ; paedagogical (pC'dagog-) ; 
paedagogy (pbdagog-) ; paragoge 
(-go ge) ; paral(e)ipsis (-lip-) ; para¬ 
logism (-log-) ; nuranoia (rather than 
-noea) ; paraplegia (-pleg-) ; phage- 
dacna (iiig-) ; pharmaceutical (-kut-); 
pharyngitis (-gi-) ; philogynist (-li5g-) ; 
phlogiston (-log-) ; polygynous (-lig-) ; 
proceleusmatic (-6k-) ; sceptic &c. 
' (sk-) ; sciamachy (sk-) ; syringitis 
i (-gF) ; syzygy (-ig-) ; theodicy (-ki). 

greenness. So spelt, 
greenth. See -th nouns. 
grey, gray. ‘ In (Jreat Britain the 
I form grey is the more frequent in use, 
! iiotwalhstanding the authority of 
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Johnson & later English lexico¬ 
graphers, who have all given the 
preference to gray ’—OED. 

greyhound is known to be uncon¬ 
nected with grey, though the mean¬ 
ing of its first part is doubtful ; see 
True & false etymology. 

gridiron, griddle, grid. What the 
light of nature would suggest as to 
their relations would be that grid 
was the original word, griddle its 
diniinuti\ e, gridiron a eoinpound 
of it with iron. Inquiry seems to 
reveal, on the contrary, that grid is 
a mere curtailment of gridiron, 
which in turn has nothing to do with 
the word iron, but is a corruption of 
the earlier form gredire, a variant 
of gredil the source of griddle. The 
particular (jueslion is of no practical 
importance, but is Iktc mentioned 
as illustrating ^^cU tlic kind of mis¬ 
take, sometimes dangerous, against 
which a knowledge of (tyinology 
may be a iirotection ; see Tui i: iV 
falsf: etymology. 

griflln, griffon, gryphon. Griffon is 
the regular zoological form, i.c. as 
the name of a kind of vulture : it is 
also the French dog name. For the 
monster grijjin is the ordinary, & 
gryphon an ornamental spelling". 

grimy. So spell ; see -i v & -y. 
grippe, grisaille, grisette. Sec 
Frencu words. 
grosbeak. Pronounce grds-. 
gros de Naples. See Fm.xc n waiuiis. 
grotto makes grotlocs, sec -o(f,)s 1 ; 
& grotto'd, see -ld 6: ‘n. 
grouse, bird. See Collectives, 1. 
grovel makes Ming, Med, &c. ; see 

-LL-, -L-. 

grow. For a grown man &c. sec 
Intransitiv i: im*. 

groyne. It appears that the word 
usually so spelt, meaiiiMg beaeh- 
barrier, is of differi'nl origin from 
groin the part of the body or of a 
vault; the separate spelling is there¬ 
fore useful. 

gruel makes Ming &c.; see -ll-, -l-. 


Gniydre. See French words. 
gryphon. See griffin. 
g^ano. Pronounce gwah- ; pi. - 05 , 
sec -o(e)s 3. 

guarantee, guaranty. Fears of 
choosing the wTong one of these two 
forms are natural, but needless. As 
things now are, -re is nvvvT wrong 
where cither is possible. As a verb, 
- 1 / is called by the OJCl) ' now rare, 
superseded by -cr ', & -ec should 
therefore always be used. As a 
noun, -y is correct in some senses, 
but -ee is establisht*(I in all. Thos<‘ 
w'ho wish to avoid mistakes hav'c in 
fad only to use -ec always. 

For those who either wish to use 
words more accurately than their 
neighbours, or art* curious about the 
history of the two forms, some 
flirt iier remarks arc offered. The 
contexts in which -y may slill be 
reasonably prtterreil arc those in 
which the st'iise desired is rather the 
act or fact of giMiig security than 
the sceuiitv gi't n or its giver ; con- 
st*(juently. ‘’willing to enter into a 
-// * eonlrai’ts ol -?/ ‘ a league of 

-;/ an act of -// * treaties of -y \ 

' be true to tine's -y ', in all of wliich 
-y is a verbal noun A: means guar- 
anlt'cing. 

I'ht* history (if the OFI) suggestion 
is right ) is as follow s. French garanl 
(person or thing that lmv(*s or serve's 
as security) ajipt'ar*' diieetly in Eng- 
lisli as 7varnint : warranty & guar¬ 
anty (the gi\ing of or acting as 
warrant) are its derived verbal 
nouns. Garant also came indirectly 
(througli .Spanish garantr) into Eng¬ 
lish as garantG whieb having the 
-c jirontiunc'cd came to be spelt 
guarantee \ the result was two ditfer- 
ent eoiifusions : first with guaranty 
(the c'onert'tc with tin* abstract), 
which led to guarantee's taking to 
itself the sense's of -y as wedi as its 
own ; these it still keeps. Secondly 
with pa.s8ive participles like lessee, 
by which guarantee is opj)ose*d to 
guarantor (though it is in one of its 
sense's synonymous with it) Sc gets 
the sense, not much used, of person 
to whom se'curity is given. 
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Gliebre. The OKI) gives pre¬ 
cedence to the [)ronunciation ge'ber. 
guer(r)illa. The true spelling is 
with -rr-, not -r- ; & the true mean¬ 
ing is not a person, but a kind of 
lighting, guemllero being the word 
for the person. But the -r- is four 
times as common as the -rr- in the 
OKD quotations, & we should assert 
our right to spell foreign words as 
we choose wiien we iiave adopted 
them (ef. mokai.i.). And as to the 
meaning, the phrase g. xvtirfare is 
now 80 lirinly <‘stablished in plaee 
of g. itself that the use of g. as a 
personal noun may be considered 
almost an ine\itable Back-fouma- 
TiON from it. 'Fhe best course is to 
accept the s|H*lling gnen7/u. Sc the 
sense (as old as Wellington's dis¬ 
patches) irregular lighter, 
g^est. For paying g., see (ii.N- 

guide makes piiirlafilr \ see Mi ti: r.. 
guidon. ProMDunee gi'dii. 
g(u)ild. d’h( •ugh the form puild 
dates back only to it became 

so vastly predoiuinant in the 17th 
& 18th ce, that the Rimwi, gi7d 
usually [)ii//,les the reader for a 
moment, & slumld be abandoned as 
an afTcetation. 

guillemot. Pronounce gl limOt. 
gulUoche. Pronounce gilo sh. 
guillotine. For the parliamentary 
sense, sec ( Lom ki.. 
gulmp. See (iiMT. 
guipure. See Fiu-nch words. 
gulden. Pronounee goT)!-. 
gulf, bay. Apart from the fact 
that each has some .senses entirely 
foreign to the other, there are the 
differeiiees (1) that g. implies a 
deeper rcee.ss A: narrower witltli of 
entranee, wdiile b. may be used of 
the shallowest inward curve of the 
sea-line & exeludes a landloekeil 
expanse approaehed by a strait ; & 
(2) that b. is the ordinary word, 
while g. is chiefly reserved as a name 
for large or notable instanees. 

gullible. F'or the form, wdiich 
should have had -able, sec -abrf. 2. 
CTUlosity. A bad Anti-Saxonism. 


gumma. PI. -as or -a/a. 
gunwale, gunneL The pronuncia¬ 
tion IS always, & the spelling not 
infrequently, that of the second, 
gurgoyle. See carooyle. 

Gurkha. So spelt, 
gusset makes gusseted &c. ; see 
-T-, -n-. 

gutta-percha. Pronounce -eho. 
guttural. See Ti.cumcal terms. 
Prcuiouncc -trr-. 

guy, vb. F or inflexions see Verbs 

IN -IK, -Y, E, 5. 

gybe. The nautical term is usually 
spelt thus. 

gymnasium. PI. -um*{ or -a ; as the 
name of a Berman plaee of educa¬ 
tion, pi. (•ymuasicii. 
gymp. See oimp. 
gynaeceum, gynaecocracy. See 

(dtl EK (.. 

gyp, as name of a college servant, 
belongs to ( amhrnlge A Durham, 
not (Oxford (ef. scoi t). 
gypsy, gipsy. In contrast with the 
word.s into which v has been intro¬ 
duced instead of the correct i, ap- 
})arently from some notion that it 
has a decorative effect {sylvan^ 
syphon, syrcfi, tyre, tyro. See.}, there 
are a few from which it has been 
expelled for no better reason than 
that the display of two ys is thought 
an ext'cssive indulgence in orna¬ 
ment. In gypsy & pygtny the first 
y 18 highly significant, reminding us 
that gypsy means Fgy[>tian, & 
pygmy foot-high (Bk pugmr elbow to 
knuckles). It is a pity that they 
shouhl be thus cut away from their 
roots, & the maintenance of the y is 
desirable. The OED's statement 
is :—' The prevalent spelling of late 
years ap]>ears to have been gipsy. 
The plural gypsie.s is not uncommon, 
but the corresponding form in the 
singular seems to have been gener¬ 
ally avoided, probably because of 
the awkward appearance of the 
repetition of y *. See v A i. 

gyves. The old pronunciation was 
with the g hard, as indicated by 
. a former spelling gui- ; but the g is 
1 now soft. 
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H 

habergeon. Pronounce li&'berjn. 
habiliments. Sec Polysym.abic 

HUMOUR. 

habilitate makes habilitable ; see 
-ABLE 1. 

habit, V., has -iled ; see -T-, -tt-. 
habitude. In some of its obsolete 
senses (relation to, intimacy or 
familiarity) the word was not ex¬ 
changeable with habit. But in the 
senses that have survived it is difli- 
eult to hnd or frame a sentence in 
which habit w'ould not do as well or 
better, the only difference being 
a slight flavour of archaism attach¬ 
ing to habitude. The following 
examples from the GEL) are chosen 
as those in which, more than in the 
rest, habit may be thought inferior 
to habitude ; In the nciv land the 
fetters of habitude fall off./All the 
great habitudes of ci^enj species of 
animals have repeatrdlff been proved 
to be independent of imitation./They 
can be learned only by habitude d> 
conversation. The sense constitution 
or temperament, though not called 
obsolete in the OKI), is so rare as to 
be negligible, & habitude may fairly 
be classed as a Sufeufluous* word. 
habitu^. See Frfnch words. 
hackneyed. So spelt. 

HACKNEYED PHRASES. When 
Punch set down a heading that 
might be, & very likely has been, 
the title of a whole book, ‘ Advaee 
to those about to marry & boiled 
down the whole contents into a 
single word, & that a surprise, the 
thinker of the happy thought de- ! 
served congratulations for a w^eek ; 
he hardly deserved immortality, but 
he has—anonymously, indeed—got i 
it ; a large percentage of the gre-ut 
British people cannot think of the 
dissuasive ‘ don’t ’ without remem¬ 
bering, &, alas I reminding others, 
of him. There are thousands to 
whose minds the cat cannot effect 
an entrance unaccomjianied by 
‘harmless necessary ’ ; nay, in the 
absence of the cat, ‘ harmless ’ still 


brings ‘ necessary ’ in its train ; & 
all would be well if the thing stopped 
at the mind, but it issues by way of 
the tongue, which is bad, or of the 
pen, which is worse. King David 
must surely writhe as often as he 
hears it told in Shcol what is the 
latest insignificance that may not be 
told in Gath. How many a time 
has (Jalileo longed to recant the 
recanting of his recantation, as ‘ e 
I pur si muovc ’ was once more 
' applied or misapplied I And the 
witty gentleman who cquipfied 
coincidence with her long arm has 
doubtless suffered even in this life 
at seeing that arm so mercilessly 
overworked. 

The hackiK'yed phrases are counted 
by the hundred, & those registered 
below' are a mere selection. Kach 
of them comes to each of us at some 
moment in life with, for him, the 
freshness of novelty upon it ; on 
that occasion it is a delight, the 
w'ish to jiass on that delight is 
amiable ; but we forget that of any 
hundred persons for whom w'e 
attempt this good ofrice, though 
there may be one to whom our 
phrase is new & bright, it is a stale 
offence to the ninety & nine. 

The purpose with which these 
phrases are introduced is for the 
most jiart that of giving a fillip to 
I a i>assage that miglil lie humdrum 
without them ; they do serve this 
purpose with some readers—the 
less discerning—, though with the 
other kind they more effectually 
disserve it; but their trin* use 
w'hen they come into the w'riter’s 
mind is as danger-signals ; he should 
take warning that when they sug¬ 
gest themselves it is be(*ausc W'hat 
he is writing is bad stuff, or it w'ould 
not need such help ; let liim see to 
the substance of his cake instead of 
decorating w'ith sugarplums. In 
considering the following selection, 
the reader will bear in mind that he 
& all of us have our likes & our 
dislikes in this kind ; he may find 
pet phrases of his own in the list, 
or miss his pet abominations ; he 
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should not on that account decline 
to accept a caution against the 
danger of the hackneyed phrase. 
Suffer a sea change./Sleep the .sleep 
of the just./The cups that cheer but 
not inebriate./Conspicuous by his 
al)sence./The feast of reason./The 
How of soul./A eliarlcred libertine./ 
A consummation devoutly to be 
wished./All that was mortal of 

-./Which would be laughable if 

it were not t ragie./'Jlut that is 
another story./Ilad few lapials & no 
superior./But it was not to be./ 
Come into one's life./Has the de¬ 
fects of his ({ualit ies./Lca\'e sevx*rely 
alone./Take in each othei's ash¬ 
ing./! n her great sorrow./Metal 
more attract i ve., More sinned against 
than sinning./There is balm in 
Gilead./I'lt audunce though few./ 
My projihetie soul ’ The scenes he 
loved so \Nell. work of sujiereroga* 
tion./The irony of fale./'i'he pity of 
it !/The jisyehologieal moment. ' 
Curses not loud but decfi. More in 
sorrow than in anger. Heir of all 
the ages. 'I'liere's the rub. The 
curate's egg. To lie or not to be./ 
Hinc iliac laerirnae. Filthy lucre./ 
The outer man. Ttie inner man./ 

Of the-persuasion. Too funny 

for words, (iet no forrader. .My 
better half./Eagle eye./Young hope¬ 
ful./Seriously inehne./.Snaj)per-up of 
uneonsidereci trifles./The logic of 
facts, events./The tinder mercies 
of./Olive branehe.s. i’lty 'tis, 'tis 
true./Have one’s tpiiver full./in 
durance vile. .\t the parting of the 
ways. Not wisely, but too >Nell. 

had. 1. h(i(l){hu(l have. There ate 
two dangers —that of writing had . . . 
have where had is reijuired, A: that 
of writing had where had . . . have 
is required. The first has jtroved 
fatal in ‘ Had she have done it for the 
Catholic Church, she would doubtless 
hewe been canonized as St Angela ’ ; 
& in ‘ Had 1 have been in England 
on Alonday, I should certainly have 
been present at the first jwrformanee \ 
This is not uncommon, but is no 
better than an illiterate blunder, & 


easily shown to be ab.surd. Had 
she, had 1, are the inverted equiva¬ 
lents of if she had, if 1 had ; no-one 
would defend if she had have done, 
nor if I had hove been, & it follows 
that Had she done. Had 1 been, 
are the only correct inverted con¬ 
ditionals. 

The other wrong form is seen in 
‘ The country finds itself faced with 
arrears of legislation which for its 
peace de comfort had far better been 
spread over the previous years \ It 
ought to be had far better have been 
spread ; but the demonstration is 
not here so simple. At the first 
blush one says : This had is the 
subjunctivccijui valent of the modern 
would have, as in If the howl had been 
j stronger My tale had been longer ; 
j I.C., had far better been spread is 
! equivalent to would far better have 
j been spread. Unluckily, this would 
involve the consequence that You 
had far better done ivhat 1 told you 
must be legitimate, whereas we all 
know that Yoii had far better have 
done is neees.sary. The solution of the 
mystery lies in the ])eeuliar nature 
of the phrase had belter. You had 
better do it ; It had better be done ; 
You had better have done it ; It had 
better hme been done ; it will be 
granted at once that these are cor¬ 
rect, & that hav^e cannot be omitted 
in the last two ; but why ? Because 
the word had in this phrase is not 
the mere auxiliary of mood or tense, 
but a true verb meaning find : You 
had better do it = You would find to- 
do-it better ; You hod better have 
done it^-Wni would find to-havc- 
done-it better. The sense is a little 
strained with transfer to passives 
{It had better luwe been done^lX. 
would find to-havc-been-done bet¬ 
ter), since it is in strictness the 
<loer, Ac not the doing, that w’ould 
find the result better ; but the 
transition is eased by such forms as 
VoM ha<l better have never been chosen, 
& it must be remembered that in the 
evolution of an idiom the precise 
force of all the words concerned is 
seldom prcsiuit to those w'ho are 
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evolving it. To return to the arrears 
sentence, those arrears AvoukI find 
to - have - been - spread - over - the- pre¬ 
vious-years far better, i.e. would 
havx been in a Intter state if they 
had been so sj)rea(I- This reminds 
us that tliere is anotlier possible 
Avay of arriving at the same sense : 
2'he arrears zcould have been better if 
they had been spread is comf)ressible 
into The arrears had been better 
spread ; better then agrees with 
arrears, not with to-have-becn-spread ; 
but that the writer did not mean 
to take that way is ]U'oved by the 
ini])Ossihle order “ had better been ’ 
instead of *■ had been belter ’ (ef., in 
OthellOy Thou had^t been better have 
been born a do;!) : he has perhajis 
combined the two jiossihle forms, 
one idiomatic, th<‘ otlu r at k-ast 
grammatical, into a third that is 
neither idiomatic, grammati<‘al, nor 
possible. Another ( xainplc like the 
‘ arrears ’ one is : The objeet of his 
resistance was to force (ireat liritain 
to expend nicn c(- material in dealing 
with him which laid better been 
utilized elsewhere. 

2» Had XU parallel inverted elausi's. 
Had we desired iwenty-sreen amend¬ 
ments, pot saxn acccfded, c(* were in 
anticipation of fai'onrablc dcii'nons 
in the other twenty eases, wc should 
think . . . To vnti* Hail wc desired 
were in aniiripation is wrong (see 
ELLirsis 0) ; to Avnte Had we de¬ 
sired d: ivere we in anticipation, 
though legitimate, is not only 
heavily formal, but also slightly 
misleading, because it suggests two 
separate conditions whereas there is 
only a single eornponnd one. This 
common dilheulty is best met by 
avoiding the inversion when there 
are parallel clauses ; write here Ifwc 
had desired d were in aidicipalion, 

haem-, haem-, hem-. Sc o jf., ce. 
h(a)emorrhage, h(a)emorrhoids. 
Best spelt hem-, sec a-., ci: ; the -rrh- 
should be observed, 
hagiarchy, hagiolatry, &c., have 
bard g ; see (inEF.K c;. 
hall, vb. H. fellow well met is now 


chiefly used as an adj., & should be, 
in that use, hail-fcUow-wrll-mct, 

hair. Hair shirt, having the accent 
on shirt, should not be hyjihened ; 
sec llYruENS. 

half. 1. A foot d a h.)(Onc tb a h, 
feet. In all such iiuxed statements 
of integers A fractions (7j null., 
doz., Ih,, <fcc.), the older d 

belter form of speech is the first — 
a foot <t’ a h., sivcn millions cb a 
(pnirter, In writing A printing, 

the* obvious eomenienee of the 
second form, with tigiires instead of 
words, d all figures naturally jilaeed 
together, has made it almost uni¬ 
versal. It IS a ]>ity that speech 
should have followed suit ; the 
7^ ft of wilting should he translated 
in reading aloud into af'x/t <(' a half ; 
d when, as in literary eontc’xts, 
words tV: not figures aie to he used, 
the old-f.ishioned siTcn mdhons d a 
quarter should not he changed into 
the snxn tb a quarb r joillions that is 
only due to figiiic -u ri t mg. Itiit 
perhaps the eaiisi' is already lost ; 
we certainly cannot say a time tb 
a half as larpe instead of o//e tb a half 
times. For sing, or pi. alter one d 
a half, use pi. noun tV sing, \ h. 

2. H. ns much apain is a phrase 
liable* to inisuTulerstanding or mis¬ 
use. The train fares in France were 
raised this year 'Jo"',, d have apain 
been increased by half as mneh npain. 
That slunild mean hv a further 
,‘{7]‘;„, making altogetiier hUiji; 
the reader is justihcd, though 
possibly mistaken, in suspecting 
that (liall as much, not half a.s 
riiueli again) was meant, making 
altogether Jt7A''„ insteaid of C2A. 
'I’hc phrase is hettcT avoided in 
favour of exjilieil figure's when such 
douhts earn arise. 

3. Half-world demi-monde. See 
(I.\ia.K ISMS. The endless intripues 
of the ' half-world ’. 

4 Jictier half- wife. See Hac’K- 

NKYJ D niRASIlS. 

5. Half-weekly, -yearly, dc. For 
the suiicriority of these to bi-weekly, 
bi-annual, dv., see ni-. 
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6 . Halfpennyworth in best spelt & 
pronouneecl ha'p'orth, hu'patli. 

7. 11. of it is, h. of them are, rotten. 
See NuMiii^K. 

8. For half-breed, half-castey see 

MULATTO 1 4. 

hallelujah, halleluiah, alleluia. 

‘ Now inor(‘ eoiinnoiily written as in 
the A.y. of the O.T. hallelujah' — 
OKI). The inisproriuiieiation-loblya 
should ])e avoided, 
halliard. See haia aud. 
hallmark. For SJ* nonymy see sign. 
halloo <!v:e. The niuliii>lieity of 
forms is l)ewild<‘iin<^ ; tlure are a 
round dozen at the least—Anf/o, 
halloa, halloo, hello, hillo, hilloa, 
holla, holler, hollo, holloa, hollow, 
hullo. Hello may perliaps be pul 
aside as American, hilht A hilloa as 
areliaie, holloiv as eonfas;d>le with 
another \Nord. Them, ^Mth inter- 
jeelion, noun, A verli, provide 
for, the best stleelion A arrange- 
inentlioiu the lemaiiider is perhaps: 
Hullo lor the inteijeelion A. lor the 
noun as the name of the interjee- 
tion ; halloo for the* main as the 
name of a shout, A. for the \c‘rb in 
dignified contexts ; holla (with past 
holla'd) lor the \erb in collocpnal 
contexts. We thus get : -Hullo! 
is that you ? ; He st'ipind short with 
a Hullo ; The 7iiiustnl heatd the far 
halloo ; Do not ladloo tiutil you arc 
out of the xcood; He holla'd out 
sotnethinii that 1 could not lah'h. The 
forms halloia), holler, A hoUo{a), 
\Nould thus be got rid ot as well ;us 
hello, hillo{a), A- hollo\.. 

halm. Sec HA I I M. 
halo. 1*1. -oes, see -o(l)'. I ; adj. 
halo'd, see -ri> & T). 
halyard, halliard, haulyard. Tlu 
first spelling is best, not on etymo- 
logieal grounds, but a^ established 
by usage. It is true that the original 
form is hallier or halyer - thing oiv' 
liules with, & that -yard is no belter 
than a jiopular-etymology corrup¬ 
tion ; but tilting ag.iinst established 
perversions (cf. amuck, A see Di- 
i>a.cticism) is vanity in more than 
one sense. 


hamstringed, hamstrung. See the 
discussion of foiii:cast(kd). With 
h., no doubt of the right form is 
possible ; in to hamstring, -string is 
not tile verb string ; we do not 
string the ham, but do sometliing 
to the tendon called the hamstring ; 
the verb, that is, is made not from 
the two words harn & string, but 
from the noun hamstring ; it must 
therefore make hamstringed. On 
bowstring vb, where the notion that 
-string IS verbal is not quite so 
obviously wrong, the OKD says 
‘ The past tense A p.p. ought to be 
bowstringed, but bowstrang is also 
found ’ ; the case for hamstringed 
is still clearer. 

hand. 1. Hand A- glove){h. in glove. 
lioth forms are eiimnion ; the OED 
describc's the second as ‘ later A 
h. tf- glme gives best the original 
notion, as familiar as a man’s h. A 
glo\e arc. vhile h. in glove suggests, 
by confu'^ioii with A. in h. (which is 
perhaps responsible for the in), that 
the h. A the ulovc* belong to different 
persons. 11. tb gloie is therefore 
perlia|).s better. 

2. At close h. Those who follow the 
intricacies of Cicnn.nu internal policy 
at close A. are able to . . . seems to 
be a nilxllire of close at h. A at close 
cpiarters. 

3. (itt the belli r A. If the Imperial 
Iroofts gift tliC better A., the foreigners 
leoald be in far greater danger f,'innlur\y 
mixc.s get the better of with get the 
ujtpcr A. 

4. Handful makes -Is : sec -¥\n.. 
handicap makes -pped Ac. ; see 

handsel, hansel. The OED gives 
preeedenee to the hrst ; A. makes 
-lied Ac., see -i.i.-, -i.-. 
handy. For A. ?nan see Sobriquets. 
hang. Past A p.p. hanged of the 
capital punishment A in Uie impre¬ 
cation ; otherwise hung. 

hangar. The aeroplane shed is so 
spelt, A pronounced -ngg-. 
Hanging-up. The indicating of 
your grammatical subject A leaving 
it to hang up A await your return 
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from an excursion is not common 
in modern writing ; it belongs rather 
to the old days of the formal period. 
When a journalist of today does try 
his hand at it, he is apt, being a 
novice in the period style, to overdo 
things ; the subject <fe verb are here 
italieized for the reader’s assist¬ 
ance :—‘ A stockbroker friend of the 
X—s & of the Y—s, & then Lord 
Z— himself, passed through the box 
before the interest of the audience, 
wliieh had languished as Lady Z— 
resumed her place at the Solicitors' 
tabic, & “ Babs ”, in her demure 
grey hat, with the bright cherries, 
& her deep wliite iiehii, struggled 
through the crowd from the body 
of the Court in answer to the call of 
“ Miss Z— X— ”, revived' 

haply. See Wardouk sTunux. 
happening(s). As all those whose 
reading days go back to the last 
century are probably aware, it is 
only in the last ten years or so that 
the word has set up for its(*lf—i.e., 
has passed from a mere verbal noun 
that anyone could make for the 
occasion if he chose, but very few 
did choose, into a current noun 
requiring a separate entry in the 
dictionaries. To younger readers, 
who do not know how well we got 
on without ‘ happenings ’ till about 
1905, this may be (suc’h is its vogue 
nowadays) a surprise. It is a Vo(;ue- 
WORD, which has had a startlingly 
rapid success, & which many of us 
hope to see wither away as quickly 
as it has grown. There is nothing 
to be said against it on the score of 
correctness ; but it is a child of art 
& not of nature ; may it prove 
sickly, & die young ! It conies to 
us not from living speech, but from 
books ; the writers have invented 
it, how far in Saxonism {event is the 
English foi it), & how far in Novi:l- 
TV-uuNTiNo, is uncertain. We can¬ 
not help laughing to sec that, while 
the plain Englishman is content that 
events should happen, the Saxonist 
on one side requires that there 
should be happenings, & the anti- 


Saxoriist on the other that things 
should eventuate. The purpose of 
the long string of quotations ap¬ 
pended IS to suggest that the use of 
the word (still not common in talk) 
is an unworthy literary or journal¬ 
istic affectation :— The coal happen¬ 
ings of the l(Vit fcic hours are not 
without their significance./There was, 
first of all, one little happening which 
1 think began the nnc life. The even¬ 
ing nezi'spapers turn their backs cb 
stop their cars upon the incessant 
march cb clang of happenings./Mr 
William Moore {who has up to now 
plai/ed singularly little jiart in recent 
happenings) said ... Ao clear d? 
vivid are his dcsrrijitions that wc can 
almost sec the hajipcnings as he relates 
them,/'The silence from Tripoli con¬ 
tinues, but we mat/ be thanhful that 
another day has passed without any 
serious hapjiening elsewhere./There 
have been fears expressed of terrible 
happenings to crowded It ner'<. /Clearly 
there is strong resentnunt in the 
electorate at recent happenings./In 
his well xcrittcn summaiy of happen¬ 
ings in the art xvorld for the past year 
Mr . . From 1908 onwards xvc hai'C 
lii'cd in a chronic anxiety about the 
next happening. 

hara-kiri. ITonouncc -klTI. 
harass. So spell : ( f. embarrass, 
harassedly. A bad iorm ; see 

harbour. See port. 
hardly, l. IIardly){hard. 2. Hard¬ 
ly . than. ;i. Without h., no — 
hardly. 

1. Uardly){hard, Kxcejit in the 
sense scarcely, the idiomatic adverb 
of hard is hard, not hardly : We 
worked hard, lodged hard, & fared 
hard ’—DeFoe. It is true that in 
special eases hardly may or must he 
substituted, as in What is made is 
slowly, hardly, cb honestly earned —- 
Macaulay ; if Maeaulay had not 
wanted a match for his two other 
adverbs in -ly, he would doubtless 
have written hard ; but there is now 
a tendency, among those wdio arc 
not conversant enough with gram- 
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mar to know whether they may 
venture to print what they would 
certainly say, to amend hard into 
hardly & make the latter the normal 
wording ; see Unidiomatic -ly. 
It is even more advisable with hard 
than with otiier such adverbs to 
avoid the -ly alternative, since, as 
the following quotations show, a 
misunderstood hardly will reverse 
the sense : —For attendance on the 
7 vorkhousc hr rcrrn'es £106 a year, 
xvhieh, under the circumstances, is 
hardly earned./It must be remembered 
that Switzerlaml is not a rich country, 
d' that she is hardly hit by the tear./ 
lywn Saturday the 'Joth there rcas 
another jluctnation of the line in this 
hardly contested d' essential point./ 
The history, methods, <(' hardly icon 
success of the anti-submarine cam- 
pai^n. 

2. Hardly . . . than. This, scarcely 
. . . than, are among the corrupticms 
for which An vixxiy is responsible; 
hardly . . . ichen means the same as 
no sooner . . . than, A: the than that 
fits no sooner ousts the ivhen that 
fits hardly. The OEI) marks the 
phrases (under than) with the ^ of 
condemnation ; but the mistake is so 
obva'ous that it should not need 
pointing out ; it is, however, sur¬ 
prisingly common :—The crocuses 
had hardly come into bloom in the 
London parks than they icerc sicooped 
upon by London children., Hardly 
teas the Marne salient obliterated, at 
such an expense to the enemy, than 
the Amiens salient follotced. Hardly 
has Midsummer passed than munici¬ 
pal rulers all over the country hax'c to 
face the task of choosins neiv mayors. 
Scarcely had they arrived at their 
quarters on Uuhleben racecourse than 
their relations came to lisit them. 

3. For ivithout hardly, see witiioi r 

4. Equally bad is no — h., as in 
There is no industry h. ndneh cannot 
be regarded as a key indu.stry. There 
is h. any is the English. 

harem, -am, -eem, -Im. The estab¬ 
lished spelling & pronunciation arc 
harem, harVm ; haram, harrarn, are 


antiquated ; hareem & harim, pro¬ 
nounced hareTn, may still fairly be 
called Didacticisms. 
haricot. Pronounce -ko. 
harmattan. See wind, n. 
harmony){melody. >V hen the words 
arc used not in the general sense, 
w'hich either can bear, of musical 
sound, but as the names of distinct 
elements in music, h. means ‘the 
combination of simultaneous notes 
so as to form chords OED, & m, 
‘a series of single notes arranged 
in musically expressive succession ’ 
— OEI). 

harness. Him that putteth on his h. 
is a Misquotation. 
harquebus, arquebus. The OED 
gives precedence to the h- form. 
The w((rd is the same as hackbui 
(-hook-gun), corrupted in passing 
through Italian by confusion with 
Latin arcus bow. 

harry. Fur inllexions sec Verbs in 

-ii:, -Y, -vi.. 0. 

hart, stag, buck, hind, doe. The 

following extracts from OED de- 
linitions will make the distinctions 
clear : -- 

Hart -The male of the deer, esp. 
of the red deer ; a stag ; spec, a male 
deer after its fifth year. 

Stag—The male of a doer, esp. of 
the red deer ; spec, a hart or male 
deer of the fifth year. 

Ibiek—The he-goat, ohs. , . . The 
male of the fallow-deer. (In early 
use peril, the male of any kind of 
deer.) . . . The male of certain other 
animals resembling deer or goats, as 
the reindeer, chamois. In S. Africa 
(after i)u. bok) any animal of the 
antelope kind. Also, the male of 
the hare A: the rabbit. 

Hind—The female of the deer, esp. 
of the red deer ; spec, a female deer 
in & after its third year. 

Doe—The female of the fallow 
deer ; aiiplied also to the female of 
allied animals, as the reindeer . . . 
The female of the hare or rabbit. 

hashish, -eesh. The OED gives 
precedence to the first spelling, with 
the stress on the first syllabic. 
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hasten. The t should not be sound¬ 
ed ; see Pronunciation, Silent t. 
hate, V., makes hatable ; see Mutk e. 
ha(u)lm, haunch, haunt. The OED 
giv'cs precedence in all to the -aw- 
over the -ah- sound, ik, in the first 
to the spcllinrr haulm. 

hautboy, oboe. Pronounce hd'boi, 
o'boi ; oboe is noN\ the usual form, 
hauteur. See I'm.Ncii \m)rus. 
Havana. So spelt, 
have. 1 . A’o Ic^i.slalion coer hjis 
or ever will affect their eonduct. I'or 
this common mistake see th.nrsis. 

2. Some Liberals would have pre¬ 
ferred to have wound uj) the ScssioJi 
before rising. Por this mistake see 

PeUFIXT INlTNlTIVi: 2. 

3. For if the Turks had i\ason to 
believe that they nrre meditating the 
forcible seizure of Trijudi, it icas not 
to be expected that facilities for ex¬ 
tending Italian influence vould 
readily ha\c been ai corded. Would 
have been, as often happens, is u rong- 
l}’ suhstitute<I for rcould he. 

*4. What would have litaconsfield 
thought? ^Ve need ordy substitute 
he for Iteaconsfield to see that the 
right place lor the subject in this 
type of question is between woidd 
& have. 

5. For does not hircc Ac. instead of 
has not &(■., sec do 2 . 
haven. See pout. 
havoc, V., makes -chinit, -(led. 
hay. 1. Look for a needle in a bottle 
of h. This IS the correit form of 
the phrase, bottle being a diflerent 
word from the familiar one, & 
meaning truss ; but IniMiig become 
unintelligible it is usualls changed 
into bundle. 

2. Hay fiver){h(nf-f»rer. The first 
i.s better ; see IUpiie.n*^. 

Haziness. What is meant by this 
is a writer’s failure to make a cl(*ar 
line between dilferent members of 
a sentence or clause, so that they 
run into one another ; if he does 
not know the exact coni cut of what 
he has set down or is about to set 
down, the word or words that he is 
now writing will naturally not lit 


without overlapping, or a gap will 
be left between them. This sounds 
so obvious that it may seem hardly 
worth while to devote an article to 
the matter & find a heading for it ; 
but even the more flagrant trans¬ 
gressions of the principle arc so 
numerous as to make it filain that 
a warning is called for. Those more 
flagrant transgressions arc illus¬ 
trated first. 

The ejteei of the tax is not likely to 
be productive of much real damage 
(overlapping ; pari of be jiroductive 
of has been anticipated in effect; 
omit tMthcr the effect of or productive 
of).^It is a jiiti/ that an account of 
American octivities in aircraft pro¬ 
duction cannot yet be described (over¬ 
lapping ; account is contained in 
described ; omit on account of, or 
change described to fliven). '.i full 
account of this ex/ilosion d* bine it 
teas brought about teas narrated in 
d- WATER of April 11th 
(like the last, hut not (luite so 
indcfcnsihh ). 'J'he need of sonn effort, 
a joint effort if jiossihle, is an fogr/d 
necessity for all the interests con¬ 
cerned {need A necessity oscrlap)./ 
A taste for arboriculture has alicnys 
attracted a wealthy d* cultured class 
{taste d attracted ovcilap). At has not 
come up to the expertations tehirh 
Grand Admiral von Tirpitz d von 
lloltzcndorff himself had so con¬ 
fidently predicted (they prcdicl(‘d 
results, only cherislu'd or encouraged 
cxfieetat ions)./7/ is almost incom- 
prehcnsible to believe at present that 
such zvorks as his Eivc Orchestral 
Pieces cun ei'cr uuder<lo such a total 
change of eharaiter as to , {to 
beluve is part of the tonieiit of 
incomprehensible)./They hai'e ac¬ 
counted for three tunes as many 
enemy casualties as they themselves 
hewe suffered (cause enemy ensual- 
tios ; uecount for enemies)./T/ie 
tvelfare of the poor d' needy was a 
duty that divolved especially on those 
who had a seat in that House (gap ; 
it is not the welfare, but the securing 
of the welfare, that is a duly)./The 
7'orivs arc not yet reconciled to the 
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loss of power tf: privilrf^e of which they 
were deprived by the last General 
Election {loss & deprived overlap ; 
that power d' privilege is not the 
antecedent of which is proved by the 
absence of the before power)./The 
rather heavy expense of founding it 
could have been more usefully spent 
in other ways (sjiend money ; incur 
QKpvn^e)./Hitherto the only way of 
tackling the nnl -n'as by means of pro¬ 
hibiting the exportation from certain 
places {way 4\: yneans overlap ; the 
only way of tacklirip was to pro¬ 
hibit ; it could only be taekhai by 
means of)./ir///^ the one exception of 
Sir Alfred I.yall, who rheyners praise 
With someichat tentative eritieism^ all 
these tributes are nntnralhf eulogistic 
(gap ; Sir Alfreil is not a tribute). 

C'ertain words seem to Itiid them¬ 
selves es])eeially to this sort of hazi¬ 
ness, as Aco {It is fnc years av.o since 
I saw him) ; iu.ason with lua vrsi: 
{The only reason his xcages have not 
been higher is because - i.e. that the 
profits of the industry have been 
miserahly low), or Mith due {The 
reasons of his success xccre due not 
only to . . .) ; the illogical roo ( HV 
need not attach too much importance 
to ...) ; Pur.ri.iiAHi.r. >11111 more (the 
former alternative being, in our vine, 
on every ground the more prefeiable) ; 
BIT With sujierlluous iiegatues 
(117/0 knows but -a hat this memorial 
exhibition may not }>nrve the starting 
point ?) ; THAT eonj. with questions 
or eonunands {Crises arise so rapidly 
in these days that who can saif xehat 
a feze years may bring forth ? Your 
eoi respondent suggests that if we lend 
money let us send it to . . .) ; in.M vin 
with continue (And yet through it all 
1 continue to remain cheerful) ; St.km 
with appear (These conclusions, it 
seems to me, appear to be reached 
naturally). 

Additional examples will be found 
under the words referred to by being 
printed in small capitals. 

he. In spite of the frcqviency with 
which we all claim, by (juoting The 
Jackdaxo of RheimSy to know* the 


grammar of he & him, an illegitimate 
him occasionally appears even in 
less colloquial placings than ‘ That’s 
him ’ ; thus : It might have been 
him d' not President Wilson who said 
the other day that . . . The tendency 
to use he where him is required is, 
howev'er, much eornmoner in print. 
'I’he mistake occurs when the pro¬ 
noun is to stand in some out-of-the- 
way or enqihatic position ; it looks 
as if writers, pulled up for a moment 
by the unusual, hastily muttered to 
themselves * Regardless of grammar, 
they all cried That \ him ! ” & 

thankeil Ciod they had rerTuunbered 
to put ' he ’ : - - The bell will be ahvays 
I rung by he who has the longest purse 
I th the strongest arm. The distinction 
I bctzcecn the man w'lio gives xcith enn- 
I x'ietion d* he uho is sirujdy buying a 
title. Cind the snu rance then ivas 
follozced four years later by the crea¬ 
tion of yet another Secretary of StatCy 
efc he for India. One of its most 
notable aihinemrnts was the virtual 
' xvarning off" Xcw'market Heathy 
though not in so many words, of a 
Prince of RVdes, he who was after- 
xcards George the Fourth. The charac¬ 
ter of Bismarck is of an intrinsic 
greatness d' completeness, xvhirh en¬ 
ables (he spectator, (ven he who is 
most repelled by the results of Bis¬ 
marck's appearance in the world, 
to , 

headmaster, headmistress, head¬ 
quarters. Write each as a single un- 
In-phened word, the ai'cent being on 
the second element : see IIypiil.n*s, 
p. liKJb, and cf. topsawyer (rop). 

heap. There arc heaps more to say, 
but 1 must not tax your spare further. 
Are, or is ? s<‘C Xi'mbf.r. 

hearths. For pronuueiation see 

Til A' DU. 

heave. Past & p.p. heaved or hove. 

Hebe. See Sobriqi’f.ts. 
hebraism,hebraist,hebraize, are the 
usual forms, not hebrexcLsm &c. 
Hebrew, Israelite, Jew, Semite. 
Persons to whom all these words arc 
applicable are thought of by the 
modern Englishman as Jews ; if he 
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uses in speech one of tlie other words 
instead of Jew, it is for some reason, 
known or possibly unknown to 
himself. He may be deliberately 
avoiding Jew for whichever of the 
others he first thinks of, & that 
either at the bidrlin^ of Hi.ruiANT 
VARIATION or Nov’ki.tv-iiunting or 
facetiousness, or for the better rea¬ 
son that Jew has certain traditional 
implications (as usury, anti-Chris- 
tianity) that are unsuited to th<* 
context. Or on the other hand he 
may be not avoiding Jne, but 
choosin^r one rather than another 
of the ahernalives for its('lf: Hebrew 
suggests the pastoral & patriarchal, 
or again the possession of a language 
a literature : Israelite, the Chosen 
Peo])lc & the theocTuev, tV: him in 
whom was no guile ; AVw/'/c, the 
failure of most modem nations to 
assimilate their .Jews. The fact 
remains that Jezv is the current 
word, & tliat if we mean to sub¬ 
stitute another for it, it is well to 
know why we do s<j. A remark or 
tw'o of the OEI) bearing on the 
distinctions may be added *—(On 
JlebrerL') ‘ Historically, the term is 
usually applied to the early Israel¬ 
ites ; in modern use it avoids the 
religious & other associations often 
attaching to Jew' ' ; (on Jeiv) ‘ Ap¬ 
plied comparatively rarely to the 
ancient nation belori' tiu* hixile, I)ut 
the commonest naiue for contem¬ 
porary or modern representatives of 
the race ; almost always connoting 
their religion oth<’r characteristics 
which distinguish tliein from the 
people among whom they live, & 
thus often opposed to Christian, & 
(esp. in early use) expressing a more 
or less opprobrious sense 

hecatomb. Pronounce -oin. 
hectic. For a h. moment./M. CUnU 
was taken up by some of our h. papers, 
dk then dropped beeause he did not 
do what he never jnofessed to do./ 
They have got pretty well used to the 
h. undulations of the mark. The 
sudden blossoming of h. into a 
Vogue-word, meaning excited, rap¬ 


turous, intense, impassioned, wild, 
uncontrolled, & the like, is very 
singular. The OKD (11)01) shows 
hardly a trace of it, & explains its 
one quotation of the kind (‘ vehe¬ 
ment & h. feeling ’) as an allusion 
to the h. flush—no doubt rightly. 
Now a h. flush is one that is ac¬ 
counted for not. like other flushes, 
by exceptional A: tem|)orary vigour 
or emotion, but by the habit ((ireek 
((n) of body called consumption. 
The nearest parallel to this (pieer 
tleveloprnent seems to be the use of 
CHUOvic for sexerc, the only differ¬ 
ence being that while that is con¬ 
fined to the entirely uneducated 
this has had the luck to capture the 
journalists, 
hecto-. See ( i.vri-. 
hedonist, Cyrenaic, epicurean, utlli> 
tarian. 'I'he first (literally, adherent 
of pleasure) is a general nanu* for the 
follower of any pliilosopliy, or any 
system of ethi(‘s, in whu'h the end 
or the summum honum or highest 
good IS slated as (in whatcvei sense) 
ph'asure. 

'I'hc ( vri'iiaK* (i.c. follower of Aris- 
tijipus of ( yrene) is the hedonist in 
its natural acceptation—the plea¬ 
sure-seeker who onl V differs from the 
ordinary voluptuary by being aware, 
as a philosophcT, that the mental 
A: moral phsisures arc pleasanter 
tlian those o( th(‘ bodv. 

The epicurean (or follower of Epi¬ 
curus), bad as his pofuilar reputa¬ 
tion IS. rises above the ( yrenaic by 
identifying pleasure, which remains 
nominally his summum honum, with 
the yiraetice of virtue'. 

The utilitarian, by a still more 
surprising develojmient. w hile he 
remains faithful to pleasure, under- 
.stands bv it not his own, but that of 
mankind“ the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number. 

It w'ill be seen that the hedonist 
umbrella is a broad one, covering 
very different persons. Both the 
epicurean A: the utilitarian have 
suffered some wrong in popular 
usage ; it has been generally ignored 
that for Kpiciiriis pleasure consisted 
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in the practice of virtue, <fe the 
utilitarian is unjustly supposed (on 
the foolish ground that what is use¬ 
ful is not beautiful & that beauty 
is of no use) to rale the steamroller 
higher than Paradise LohL It may 
be wortli while to quote tlic OKD’s 
statement of ‘ the (listin(*tivc doc¬ 
trines of Epicurus:—!. That the 
highest gooci is jilcasure, which he 
i dent I tied with the praetic'c of virtue. 

2. That the go<is do not concern 
themselves at all with men’s affairs. 

3. That the external world resulted 
from a fortuitous concourse of 
atoms 

hegemony. 'I'lie pronunciation 
hcgC'monI reeoinrnended ; see 

(illKKK c. 

hegira. Pronounce he'jiru (not 
ir'a), hijra a Diiavciicih.M 

heir. 1. For h. of all the ages- see 
IIackxkvi.d I’ll has i.s. 

2. II. aj)jjareTit)(h. j)rrsu7tij)tivr. 
These jihrases are often used, when 
there is no occasion for either & heir 
alone would sutliee, merely because 
they sound imposing tV seem to 
imply familiarity with legal terms. 
.Vnd those who use tliem lor such 
reasons sometimes give tluunst-lves 
away as either siqiposing them to l>e 
equivalent or not knowing which is 
which. Thus : Ity the tra^cdii of the 
death of the Croicji Prince Rudolph in 
1S89 the ArchduJw Ferdinand became 
the Heir Apparent to the throne. 
Rudolph, it IS true, was heir appar¬ 
ent ; but by his death no-one could 
become h. a. except his ehihl or 
younger brother (whereas Ferdinand 
was lus cousin), since the Fhnperor 
might yet conceivably have a stui 
who would displace anyone else. 
An h. a. is one whose title is inde¬ 
feasible by any possible birth ; an 
h. p. is one who wall lose his pt>sition 
if an h. a. is born. Mistakes are no 
doubt due to the double sense of the 
word apparent. Its old sense, re¬ 
tained in h. a., & still iiossible 
elsewhere in literary use, but avoided 
for fear of confusion with the tither 
& prevailing sense, is manifest or 


unquestionable. Rut the current 
sense is almost the same as that of 
seeming, though with slightly less 
implication that the appearance & 
the reality are different ; apjjarcnt 
in this sense means much the same 
as presumptive, but in the other 
something very different ; hence the 
1 error. 

j heliotrope. I’ronounce lie-, 
j helix. IM. helices, pronounce -sez. 

I hellebore. Pronounce h&'libdr. 
Hellene, Hellenic. The function of 
these words in English, beside Greek, 
IS not easy to define ; but the use of 
, them is certainly increasing. They 
were formerly scholars’ words, little 
' used except by historians, & by 
I persons concerned not so much with 
[ (ireeks in themselves as with the 
; effects of (ircek culture on the 
: development of civilization in the 
' world. With the modern spread of 
' education, the words have been 
I pojiularized in such conne.xions ; at 
the same time the national aspira- 
; lions of (Jrcek irredentists have 
, called newspaper attention to pan- 
, Hellenism to the name by which 
the Greeks tt their king call them¬ 
selves ; so that the proportion of 
ix ople to whom Greek means some¬ 
thing, A Hellene & Hellenic nothing, 
IS smaller than it wxas. Neverthe¬ 
less, Greek remains the English 
word, into whose place the Greek 
words should not be thrust without 
special justification. 

hello. See ii \.i,loo. 

helmet makes -eted ; see -i-, -tt-. 

help, n. For lady h., see Gi.ntekl- 

IsMS. 

' help, v. Than, ic as, one can help. 
Don't sneeze more than you can help. 
Sneeze as little as you can h., arc 
]*erhaps to be classed as Sturdy 
iNDF.EuxsiBi.us. Thosc wlio rcfraiii 
from the indefensible however stdrdy 
it may be have no difficulty in cor¬ 
recting : Don't sneeze more than you 
must. Sneeze as little as you can or 
may. Out of Don't sneeze if you can 
help it is illogically developed Don't 
! sneeze more than you can help, which 
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would be logical, though not attrac- 
tiv'c, if cannot were written for can. 
And out of Don't sneeze more than 
you can help by a further blunder 
comes i^neeze as little as you can 
help ; a further blundei, because 
there is not a mere omission ol a 
negative - ‘ you viuinot helj) ’ docs 
not mend the matter—, but a failure 
to see that can witJiout help is 
exactly 'vhat is wanted : tlu‘ full 
form would be Sneeze as little as you 
can sneeze little, not as you either can, 
or cannot, Leep from sneezing, 'fhe 
()E13, which stigmatizes the idiom 
as ‘ erroneous quotes Neuman lor 
it :— Your name shall ocenr again as 
little as I can help, in the course of ! 
these panes (where as little as may be [ 
would have done, or, more elumsil\, | 
if the I IS uanted, as little as 1 can | 
let It) 

helpmate)(helpmeet. The OKD's 
remark on the latter is : —A com¬ 
pound absurdly formed by taking 
the two words help meet in (leu. ii. 
18, 20 (‘ an help meet for him', i.c. 
a help suitable for him) us one word. 

hem-. See hai.m-, ii\lmoukiiaoi:, 

A: M, CE. 

hemiplegia. For pronuneiation sec 
Greek o. 

hemistich. Pronounee -k. 
hempen. See -en ad.h ctives. 
hendecasyllable, hentUadys, heph- 
themimeral. See Tiuhmcae i eums. 

her. 1. Case. For (piestions of/ter 
& she, see she, A: ef. iii.. 

2. For questions of her A hers (e.g. 
Her d; his tasks differ)^ see Ausolete 

POSSESSIVES. 

3. For her A she in irresolute or 
illegitimate p< rsoniheations (e.g. The 
United States has given another proof 
of its determination to uphold her 
neutrality./Danish sympathy is writ 
large over all her newspapers), see 
Persomficatiox. 

Herculean. Pronounce herku'llun. 
The normal sound ot words in -ran 
is with the -c- ac cented A long : so 
Pcricle'an, C’ytbere'an, Sophoele'an, 
Medicc'un, I’acite'an, p\'gmc'an, A 


scores of others. Of words tliat 
vacillate between tins sound & that 
given by shiltiiig the accent back 
A making the -e- equivalent to i, 
as in Herculean, most develop a 
second s[)elliJig to suit ; Caesarean 
or Caesarian, cyelopean or -pian, 
Arisiolelean or -luui. Herculean, like 
protean, elianges its sound without 
a change ot spelling ; A many 
people in eonsequenee doubt iiow 
the words should be said. Tlie 
sound herku'llun is not a modern 
I blunder to be avoided, but is estab- 
i lished by long use. In the only 
thrc'c \eEse quotations giMai by the 
Old), -e'an is tuiei- impossible, A 
onee iinliki ly : 

Hobusl but nut Herculean- to the 
sight 

No giant frame sets forth his eorn- 
innii height.— Dyron 
Let mine out-woe me ; mine *s 
Hureulean uoe. - Marston 

So lose tlie Danite strong, 
IJerculcan Samson, from the harlot- 
laj> 

Of Idniistean Dalilah.— Milton 

heredity. Tin* word is now used, 
by good writers, only in the bio¬ 
logical sense, i.(. the tendency of 
like to beget like. The extract be¬ 
low, when* it has bt'cn substituted 
for descent solely because descendant 
IS to follow, illustrates well what 
hajipens when zeal for lCEE(;ANr 
VARiAiiON is not iemf)ered by dis¬ 
cretion 'J'he Agha Khan . . . is 
unu/ue beiausv of his heredit\ - he is 
a lineal descendant of the Prophet 
Mohammed though he is more note- 
worthy because of his being the leader 
of the nco-Mostems. 

heriot. I <'or synonymy stH' tax. 
heritrix. For j)l. see -mix. 
hermit. For the ih^rmit Kingdom 

see SOHRIQl ETS. 
hero. PI. -oes ; see - 0(1 )s I, 
heroic (of metres). Se e Technical 

TKIEMS. 

hen*. See mvmieek. 

herring. For the h.-pond, sec Wohn- 

OITT IILTMOCK, 

hers. Sec Absolute possessives. 
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hesitance, hesitancy, hesitation. 

The last has almost driven out the 
others ; ~cc may he regarded as 
obsolete ; but -etj is sUll occasion¬ 
ally convenient when what is to be 
cxi)r(‘ss(‘d IS not the aet or fact of 
hesitating, but the tendency to do 
BO. Two examples from the OED 
will illustrate :— She rcjcclcd it ivilh- 
oul hesitation./That perpetual hesi¬ 
tancy which belon^^s to ]>eojdc whose 
intelligence cb temperament are at 
variance. 

heterocllte. See Ti'.niNirAr. ti rms. 
hew. l*.p. usu. hnctif sometimes 
hewed. 

hexameter. See Ti.c hmcai. ilums. 
hiatus. See Tiaumcvl ti.iims. 
ri. -uses, see -rs, & Lvii\ i*m rai.s. 
Hibernian differs from Irtsh(man) 
as (iALLie from Frendi. k is of the 
nature of I’oi.vsvm. \hk m Moru. 
hibernice, -c6. See i.viixi. 
hiccup makes -upiug, ~upe<I; see 
-r-, -ri’-. The spelling -oin’fi is a 
perversion (>f pofiular (t\mologv, 
<S' *■ should be abandoned as a mere 
error ’— OEl). 

hide, \ 1). r p. Inddcn or /o</, the 
latter still not uneoinmon. 
hie makes hieing ; see Mi ii. i . 
hierarchic(ai). The long form is 
the eomrnoner. 
highbrow. See mit.w i mp. 
highly. 1. It should be remem¬ 
bered that hiLlh is an ad\. as well as 
highly, A: bitter in man\ contexts ; 
e.g.. It IS best to pay your men hiiih ; 
lligh-placcd officials ; see I mdium- 
ATic -i-Y. 2. Though highly in the 

sense to a high degree is often un¬ 
objectionable {a highly eonb ntious 
question ; highly farmed land), it has 
ae([uiTed, when used with adjeetiMs 
of eommendation, a patronizing 
taint {a highly entertaining perform¬ 
ance) like distinctlyy &, is best avoided 
in such connexions. 

Highness. For pronouns after 
Yout II. Sec.y see maji.sty. 
bight. Six' \VoRN-oi"r iir.MOun. 

biUo(a). See halloo. 
him. Sec in:. 


hlnc iUae lacrimae. See IIack- 

NEYKD PHRASES. 

hind, deer. For synonyms sec hart. 

hindermost. Sec -most. 

Hindu, Hindoo. The OED gives 
precedence to the former ; but it is 
perhaps still jicrmissible for the 
old-fashioned to regard it as a 
Didacticism & keep to the anglicized 
Hindoo. 

hinge V. makes hinging ; sec 

Ml'IE i:. 

hippocampus. IM. -pi, pron. -pi. 

hippogrilT, -gryph. The hr.-»t spel¬ 
ling is n eommended ; ef. griffin. 

hippopotamus. PI. -muses better 
than -//</. 

hire, v., makes hirahlc ; see Mute e. 

his. 1. A graceful raising of one's 
hand to his h(d. For the (juestioii 
between his tV one's in such posi¬ 
tions, SIT* ONE. 

2. The number for Morpeth has long 
been held in the highest respect by all 
who value sterling character tb whole¬ 
hearted sereiee in the cause of his 
fello7L"i. For tins type of mistake 
see PRON()rN«?. 

historic (in syntax). See Ti:cn- 

NICAL lERMS. 

historic(al). The Differentiation 
between the tw’o foriiES has reached 
tlie stage at which it may fairly be 
said that tin- use of one in a sense 
now generally expressed by the 
other IS a delimte backsliding. The 
ordinary word is hustoricul ; historic 
means meinorablc, or assured of 
a [ilaee in history ; historical should 
not be substituted for it in that 
sense ; the only other function 
retained by historic is in the gram¬ 
marians’ technical terms historic 
tenses, moodSy scijuence, present, «S:e., 
in which it pi*eserves the notion 
appropriate to narration of the pa.st 
of which it has been in general use 
robbed by histoneal. 

historicity. The earliest OED ex¬ 
ample of this ugly w'ord is dated 
1880 ; but, being effective in impart¬ 
ing a learneil air to statements that 
are to impress the unlearned, it has 
had a rapid success, & is now' com- 
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mon. It has, however, a real use as 
a single word for the phrase his¬ 
torical ejcistc^icc, i.e. the having 
really existed or taken j)Iaee in his¬ 
tory as opi)osed to mere legend or 
literature. To this sense, in whi<“h 
it makes for brevity, it should he 
confined. TJtc historiciti/ of St Paul 
should mean the fatt that, or the 
question whether, St Taut was a 
real person ; the following (juotalion 
shows the vord in a quite different 
sense ; in that sense it would not 
have been worth invc'uting (why not 
accurucij ?) ; A: as soon as it has 
two or more senses liable to be con¬ 
fused, it has lost the only merit it 
ever had—that of (Xpressing a 
definite eonqiound notion unniis- 
takablv in a single word:— lie is 
compelled to sj)eak (hicflij of what he ! 
considers to he (\ccrpti(nts to St Paul's 
strict historu'itff d- fairness : cb he 
tells us that he is far from intending 
to imphj that the .Ipostle is usualhj 
unhistorical or unfair, 
hither, described by the OKI) as 
* now only literary is even in 
literature, outside of verse, almost 
disused. It is still tolerable, perhaps, 
in one position, i.e. as the first word 
in an inverted sentence following 
a description of the filace referred to I 
—Hither flocked all the , . . Else- ' 
where, it produces the effect of a 
Foumal woiiD, being used mainly liy 
the unpractised writers who bring 
out their best Eiighsii when they 
write to the iiewsjiapers. The .same 
is true of thither ; but, as often 
happens with stereotyped jihrases, 
hither d- thither retains tlie eurn'iiev 
that its separate elements have lost, 
hoarhound. S(‘e iioiiKiiouNn. 
hobbledehoy, hobbadehoy. Tlie 
elements of the word being cjuite 
uncertain tlie best spelling is wiiieh- 
cver IS most used ; that is hobble¬ 
dehoy, the OEJ) gives it prcecdenee. 

hob-nob makes -bbed, -bbing ; sec 

-B-, -UB-. 

hock, hough. Hough, the older 
spelling, is now pronounced like 
hock, which ‘ has largely superseded ’ 


it (OED) in spelling also ; it is 
better to abandon the old s{>clling. 

hocus. For inflexions see -ss-, -s-. 
hodge-podge. See ii()Tciipot(cu). 
hoe, v., makes hoeable, hoeing ; 
exceptionally, sec Mutk k. 

hoi pollol. These Greek words for 
the majority, ordinary jieople, the 
man in the street, the eonimon herd, 
ite., meaning literally ‘ the many ’, 
are equally uneoinfortahle in Eng¬ 
lish whether the ( hoi) is prelixed to 
them or not. The best solution is to 
eschew tlie [ihrase altogether. 

holey, holy. Se e -i.v is -\ . 

holily. See -i.ii.v. 

holla, holler, hollo(a), hollow. See 

IIAI.l.OO. 

holy. Write* holy day or holy-day 
according as an accent is or is not 
desired on day ; this (lepemis on 
context. 

home, n,, makes homy, not homey ; 
see -1 Y A: . 

home, \ b, niakc> homing; see 
All’ll: r. 

homelily. See -lily. 
homely. For ■ to use a li. phrase ’ 
see Si'rr.nionir'v . 

homoeopathic. S])ell thus ; sec 
-1., iK. For tlu* Use of the wonl a.s 
a substitute* feir tiny, small, diminu¬ 
tive, A:e., se*e Pi.dvntic humour, 
WoKN-eirr iiUMejun. 

Homeric. Few //. laughter, sec 

I.Al t.Ml I n, 

homonym, synonym. Any eon- 
fusiem between the two is due tei the 
fact that s. is a weird of rather leiosc 
meaning. Broadly speaking, lionu)- 
nynLs are separate worths that hap|>en 
to be identical in form, & synonyms 
arc separate worehs that happen to 
mean the same tiling. Pole, a sliaft 
or stake, is a native Englisli wore! ; 
pole, the terminal jieiint of an axis, 
IS borrowed freirn Gre‘ek ; tlie wejrels. 
then, arc tw'e> A: not one, but being 
identical in form are called homo¬ 
nyms ; on the other hand cat, the 
animal, & cat, the flogging instru¬ 
ment, though they arc identical in 
form & mean different things, arc 
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not separate words, but one word 
used in two senses ; they are there¬ 
fore not homonyms. An example 
of true synonyms, i.e. of separate 
words exactly equivalent in meaning 
& use, is seen in furze & gnrsc ; such 
synonyms are rare, & the word is 
applied more frequently to pairs or 
sets in vUiich the equivalence is 
partial only ; see Svnovyms. 

homophone. See Synonyms. 

Hon. In the use of this prefix 
(lion, or the lion.), which requires 
th(' [lerson's Christian name or 
initial, not his surname alone (the 
lion. James or ,/. lirorin. not the 
lion. lirorcn), a common mistake is 
to suppose that the Christian name 
is unneeessary before a doubh*- 
barrelled surname, as in I'he Court, 
composed of Mr Justice A. T. 
Laivrence. the Hon. (iathorne-IIardp, 
rf’ . . . The same remarks apf>l\ to 
the prefixes liei'. ^ Sir. \Vitii lion., 
& Itn\, if the Christian nanu^ or 
initial is unknown, .Mr at least 
should h(' inserted (the litT. 11. Jones 
or the litT. .Mr Jones, not the Her. 
Jo7ies, iioi the lin'. Pnfce-Jones). 

honest. For the hottest broker see 
Soniiigri rs, 

honeyed, honied, 'fhe tir^t is best, 
honorarium, ri.-iums or-m. The 
OED gives preeedenee to the pro¬ 
nunciation Mith a sopnded h : this. 
& the pi. -ia, sc'eni c^roper tributes 
to the word as a distinguished 
foreigner. 

hono(u)r. l. Kt‘ep the -u- : but 
see -OUK A: -ok. 2. .1 custom more 
honoured in the breach thait the 
observance. Whoever will look up 
the passage (Hamlet i. iv. ](») will 
see that it means, beyond a doubt, 
a custom that one deserves more 
honour for breaking than for ke'*p- 
ing ; but it is often quoted in the 
'vrong & very different .s<>nse of a 
dead letter or rule more often 
broken than kept. So : The Act 
forbids entirely the employment of 
. . . ‘ by tcay of trade or for the 
purpose of gain \ 7'herefore. unless 
Act be honoured more in its 


breach than in its observance, the 
cherubic choirboy . . . is likely . . . to 
be missing from his accustomed place 
in cathedral dr church. For similar 
mistakes, see Mi.sappkeiiensions. 

hoof. PI. -fs, sometimes -ves ; see 

-VE(D). 

hope. In the OED, the examples 
illustrating the use of the verb are 
nearly (>0 in number ; of all these 
not a single one bears the slightest 
resemblance or gives any liint of 
sujiport to any of the sentences 
here to be quoted. This seems 
worth mention as showing how very 
modern these misuses are ; in 1901, 
the <late of H in the OED, they 
could apparently be ignored ; that 
they \Nere not quite non-existent 
e\en then is shown by the fact that 
one of the offendt rs quoted below 
is Emerson, but it may be safely 
a.ssumed that they were rare ; now¬ 
adays, the iK“US{)apers are full of 
them. 

First, three examples of the mon¬ 
strosity suflien iitly discussed in the 
article Doi hli: passives : — .Vo 
greater thrill can be hoped to be 
enjoyed by the most persdstent play¬ 
goer of today than . . . What is hoped 
to be gained by the repetition of 
the.se tirades against Liberalism just 
note I cannot conceive. / There icas 
a full flavour about the Attorney- 
Generars speech against him in the 
Assize Court at Launceston which 
cannot be hoped to be revived in 
these indifferent times. 

Secondly, Analogy has been at 
work, d. as hope & expect are roughly 
similar in sense, the construction 
proper to one (I expect them to suc¬ 
ceed) is transferred to the other 
(I hope them to succeed, whence They 
are hoped to succeed) with w'hich it 
is far from proper ; so:— I need not 
say, how wide the same law ranges, d* 
hotc much it can be hoped to effect. 
In the form of a bonus intended to cover 
the rise, hoped to be temporary, tn the 
cotit of living./A luncheon of which 
the King is hoped to be present. But 
the notion that, because hope means 
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hopefully expect, therefore it can have 
the construction that that phrase 
might have is utterly at variance with 
the facts of language. 

Thirdly, writers have taken a fancy 
to playing tricks with ‘ it is hoped , 
& working it into the sentence as an 
essential part of its grammar instead 
of as a parenthesis ; the impiersonal 
it is omitted, &. is (or arc) hoped is 
forced into connexion witii the sub¬ 
ject of the sentence, with deplorable 
results. See also ir. In the first 
two examples, it should be rein¬ 
stated ; in the third, read arc not 
even yet, it may be hoped, at an 
end :—The aetual crest of the Vil- 
leneiive hill zvas not reached, as was 
hoped might be possible./The final 
arrangements for what is hoped will 
prove a *■ monster demonstration ’./ 
Who has held hco of the most dishn- 
guished positions under the Crozen, 
d; zvhose self-sacrificing sendees for 
the Empire may Ik* hoped iven yet 
not to be at an end., Whuh ended in 
what is hoped is* only a temporary 
breakdown./The chief actors in ivhat 
is hoped zvill prove the final act./ 
During ivhat is hoped zvill prove to be 
a more active autumn. 
hopeful. For young h. see IIack- 

NKYED I’ll a AM'S. 

horehound, hoarhound. Though 
‘ the analogical spelling is hoar- ’ 
(i.e. the word is eonneeted with 
hoary), ' this is mneh It'ss usual in 
England than hoie- ' —OED. 

horrible)(horrid. The distinctions 
between the two are (1) that horrid 
is still capable in poetical & literary 
use of its original sense of bristling 
or shaggy ; (2) that while both 

are mueli used in the trivial sense of 
disagreeable, horrible is still cpiite 
common in the graver sense inspiring 
horror, which horrid tends to lose, 
being now ‘ especially frecpient as a 
feminine form of strong aversion ’— 
OED. 

horriXy. For inflexions see Verbs 

IN -IE, -Y, -YE, 6. 

hors concours, hors de combat, 
hors-d'(BUvre. See J^hencii words. 


horse makes horsijj not horsey ; see 

-EY & -Y. 

hose (stockings) is archaic, or a 
shop name, or rarely a fiiCNTEELiSM. 

hospitable. The strc’ss should be 
on hos-, not on -pit- ; for doubtful 
eases of such stress see llr.c'KSSivE 
ACCENT ; but the stress on hos- is as 
old as Shakspire & Drayton (lines 
c|uoted in OlOD). 

hospitaller, not -alcr ; sec -ll-, -l-. 
hostler. See osTia.K. 
hotchpot, hotchpotch, hodgepodge, 
hotpot. 'J’he liist is nearest to the 
original form (Er. hochrpot shake- 
pot) ; 2, 3, A: perhajis t, are sueees- 
sive corruptions dictated by desire 
for expressiveness or meaning when 
the real sense was Ibrgotten. Hotch¬ 
potch being tlie ]>revailing form, it 
would he best if the two later ones 
might perish : hotchpot, being a 
technical legal term, would naturally 
resist absorption in hotchpotch, but 
might be r(‘s*neted to its sfieeial use. 

hotel, 'riic old-fasliioned jironun- 
eiation witli the h sihmt (ef. humble, 
humour, humorous, honorarium) is 
eertainly doomed, A: is not worth 
lighting for. 
hough. S(e HOC K, 
hour!. Pronouiue hoor'i or howr'I. 
houseful. IM. -Is ; SC O -EiTL. 
housewife. The shortened pro¬ 
nunciation (hu /if or hh /.wlf), wliieh 
is almost invariable for the sewing- 
ease, is still fairly common also for 
the mistress or domestic manager ; 
displacement of th«‘ traditional 
hu'/.if or hii'zu if by how'swif was in 
part brought about in the IGth e., 
when housnvifc & hussy were still 
realize<l to he the same word, by the 
feeling that a distinction between 
the two was due to the rei)utable 
matron. 

housewifery, Prononnee hu'/Ifri, 
hu'z.wl'fri, or how'sv\ifrl ; see house¬ 
wife. 

hover. The OED gives precedence 
to the pronuneiatioii hu'ver. 

howbelt, according to the OED, is 
archaic in one of i ts senses (neverthe¬ 
less) & obsolete in the other (al- 
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though). The iirehau* luis its place 
ill modern writing, the obsolete has 
not ; see Archaism. Those who, 
without much knowledge of the kind 
of literature in wliieh arcliaisin is in 
place, are tempted to use this word 
should caretully note the distinction. 
It is often a delicate matter to draw 
it aright ; but there is little doubt 
that the OElJ has dom* so liere. 

however. Several sinall priints 
quir(.‘ mention. 1. horuver, hoiv every 
iiorv . . . (Ter. In e\ciytlay talk, 
hfixe (Tvr is eomiiKui as an emphatic 
Ibrm of th(“ 1 nt( rrogati\'e //ore {Iloxv 
ever can it have hapjK ned i it 
should not appear in print except 
when dialogue is to lie rt produced, 
being jiurely colloquial ; this dot‘s 
not apjih to cases wlieri n’cT has its 
full separate sense of at any time 
or iintler any cireunistaneis, but it 
is tlien parted Irom htne bv some 
other word or words. HV believe 
that before man ft i/cars hiree passed 
employers <1* employed alike tctU 
wonder however they got on withotU 
it; this should hu\ e been how they 
ever got on ; the other order is an 
illiteracy in itself, A the oflence is 
aggravated by the printing of how¬ 
ever as one word. See I'.vlr. 

2. Hut howei'er)(but . . . AoteaTr. 
But it must be remembered, hoivirer, 
that the Government had no guarantee.. 
But these schemes, hoxeiver, cannot be 
carried out leithout moneif. And foi 
other examples of this disagreeable 
but common redundancy see m i a ; 
either but or hoicei'cr sufhees ; one 
should be taken, S: the other left : 
sitting on two stools is little better 
than falling between them. It is 
notew'ortliy that But hoivci'cr with 
nothing intervening, which would 
seem the most flagrant ease, is on 
the contrary better than the form 
illustrated above ; the juxtaposition 
suggests that there is more in it 
than mere carelessness, & that hoiv- 
ever has the definite .sense in spile of 
all —is in fact a full adverb & not 
a conjunction, & therefore strictly 
defensible as not trespassing on but's 


ground. The usage is colloquial 
only. 

3. However too late. These extra¬ 
vagant German counter-attaclis in 
mass on the Camlnai front, however, 
materially helped the French opera¬ 
tions in tUiampagne. Tlie excuse for 
such late jilaeing of the conjunctiou 
—that these . . . fro7it is in effect 
a .single word— is sound only against 
a suggestion that it should be placed 
atl<‘i attacks ; it. or Xevertheless, or 
All the same, could ha\ e stood at the 
head of the seritenec. The undue 
deferring of however usually comes 
from the same cause as hi re, i.e. the 
dillieulty of slijiping it in where 
i it inter!upts a phriLse, should be 
j recognized as a danger to be avoided, 
t 4. However too early. It should be 
borne in mind that the }>lacing of 
hozviver second in the sentence has 
the effect, if the first word is one 
whose meaning is complete (c.g. He 
as eomjiared with ir/ie/<). of throw¬ 
ing a strong eiiijihasis on that word. 
Such emphasis may be intended, or 
short of that may be harmless ; but 
again it may lx- mislearling ; em- 
pha.sis on he implies eontrast with 
other people ; if no others are in 
question, the reader is thrown out. 
The Action Commission wished to get 
permission for meetings d: had tele¬ 
phonic communication xcilh IVallraJf, 
who declared that he would not 
negotiate with the wurkmi'n. He, 
however, would receiir the Socialist 
members of Farliament. The only 
right plaee for hoxcrccr there is after 
wouldy the contrast being not be¬ 
tween iiim & anyone else, but be¬ 
tween would not & would. The 
mistake is made with other con¬ 
junctions of the kind usually cut oil 
by cxiiimuis, but is especially com¬ 
mon with however & therefore. 

hue. For synonymy sec tint, 

hugeous. Those who use the form 
perhaps do so eliiefly under the im¬ 
pression that they are satirizing the 
Ignorant with a non-existejit word, 
as others of their kind do with 
mischevious or underconstumble or 
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high-strikes for mischievous^ under¬ 
stand, & hysterics. It is in fact a 
good old word, & corresponds rather 
to vasty & stilly by the side of vast 
& still ; but it is practically obso¬ 
lete, as its correctness robs it of 
its facetious capabilities, it might be 
allowed to rest in peace. 

huguenot. Pronounce hu'gen6t. 

huUo. See HALLOO. 

human makes humanness. 

humanist. The word is apt to 
puzzle or mislead, first, because it is 
applied to different things & a doubt 
of which is in question is often 
possible, & secondly because in two 
of these senses its relation to its 
parent word human is clear only to 
those who are acquainted with a 
long-past cliaf)ter of history. The 
newspaper reader soinctinics gets 
the impression that humanist means 
a great classical scholar ; Why ? 
he wonders, tt jiasscs on. Another 
time he gathers that a humanist 
is a sceptic or an agnostic or a Iree- 
thinkcr or something of that sort, 
you know ; again he bonders ^^hy, 
*& passes on. Another tunc he feels 
sure that a humanist is a I*ositivist 
or Comtist, & here at last, siru'c he 
knows that Comte founded the 
Religion of Humanity, there seems 
to be some reason in the name. 
And lastly he occasionally realizes 
that his writer is using the word in 
the sense in which he might have 
invented it for himself—one for 
whom the proper study of mankind 
is man, the student, & especially the 
kindly or humane student, of human 
nature. 

The original humanists were those 
who in the Dark Ages, when all 
learning was theology, & all the 
learned were priests or monks, re¬ 
discovered pre-Christian literature, 
turned their attention to the merely 
human achievements of (ireek & 
Roman poets & philosophers & 
historians & orators, & so were 
named humanists as opposed to the 
divines ; hence the meaning classical 
scholar. But this new-old learning 


had, or was credited with, a ten¬ 
dency to loosen the hold of the 
Church upon men’s beliefs ; hence 
the meaning free-thinker. The third 
meaning—C’orntist—was a new de¬ 
parture, unconnei’ted in origin with 
the lirst twt), though accidentally 
near one of them in effect, but 
intelligible enough on the face of it. 
As to the fourth, it n'lpiires no 
comment. 

humanity. For the J/umanities, or 
Littcrae hiimaniorcs, as an old- 
fashioned name for the study of 
classical literature, see hi m vnlst. 

humanize has -zable ; sec .Ali ri': u. 
humble-bee. Sc<‘ iirMiiLr-ni i;. 
humbug. The verb makes -gged, 
-gging, Ac. ; sec -m.-. 
humerus. PI. -n ( ri). 
humiliate makes humiliahlc ; see 

-AHLK 1 . 

humour, n., makes humorous, but 
humourist ; see -oi'a- A -or-. 
Humour IS still often or usinilly pro¬ 
nounced without the h sound : the 
derivative's now being rarely without 
it, humour itself will probably follow' 
suit. The spelling -our is better than 
-or ; but S(*e -oi it A -or. 

humour, wit, satire, sarcasm, invec¬ 
tive, irony, cynicism, the sardonic. 

So much has been written upon the 
nature of some of these words, A 
ujion the distinctions liftw’cen jiairs 
or trios among them (wit A humour, 
sarcasm A irony A satire), that it 
would be both presumptuous A 
unnecessary to attenqit a further 
disquisition. But a sort of tabular 
statement may be of service against 
some jiopular iniseoneeptions. No 
deiinition of tlie words is offered, 
but for each its motive or aim, its 
province, its method or means, A its 
proper audience, are sjieeihed. The 
constant confusion betwt'en sarcasm, 
satire, A irony, as well as that now 
less common betwet'u wit A humour, 
seems to justify this mechanical 
device of parallel classification ; but 
it will be of use only to those who 
wish for help in determining which 
is the word that they really want. 
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humour Dihcovmy Human nature Obhervation The sympathetic 

wit Throwing light Words & ideas .surprise 'j'he intelligent 

jjjitire AriiendriK'iit MoniLs &. manners Accentuation The self-sati^hed 

sarcasm Inllicting ijaiii Faults foibles : inversion Victitn &; bystari- 

I der 

invective Discn‘dit Misconduct , Directstatenient The public 

irony E\( hisi\eness .Staternentoffa* to 1 Mystification An inner cirrF 

cynicism .Self-justification j MoraE I Exposure (jf na- 1 The lesjiectable 

I 1 kedne^s j 


The sardonic !f-reh(*f : Ad\ersify 

hundred. Ste ('(jiuuiCTivrs d. 
huntress. See Fi:minim: iiksicina- 

TIONS. 

hurricane. See wind, n. 
hurry, ^ b. For inflexions see 
Vi.nns IN -n:. -v, -yd, (J. 
hussy, huzzy. In tlie OKI) ex- 
amjiles, the spelling witli -.s*s- occurs 
nearly live tunes as often as that 
with -ZZ-. The traditional i>roniin- 
ciation (hCi'zI, ef. iiorsi \mfi:) is 
giving way before InT'si, wbicli, with 
tlie assistance of tlie spelling, will no 
douht prevail. 

hyaena. See hykna. 
hybrid. See mulatto i. 

HYBRID DERIVATIVES are words 
formed from a stem or word belong¬ 
ing to one language by aitplying to 
it a sullix or jirefix belonging to 
another. It 'will be convenient to 
class w'ith these the words, abortions 
rather than hybrids, in which all the 
elements belong indeed to one lan¬ 
guage, but are so put together as to 
outrage that language's priueijiles t»f 
formation. ICnglish contains thou¬ 
sands of hybrid words, of which the 
vast majority are unobjeetionafile. 
All sueli words as planuu ss or pail<in- 
ish or sympathizer, in whieli a (ireek 
or Latin word has become lAigl'sh 
& has afterwards had an I English 
suffix attached to it, are hybrids 
technically, but not for practical 
purposes. The same is true of tliose 
like readable, breakage, fishery, dis¬ 
believe, in wliieh an English word 
has received one of the foreign 
elements tliat have become living 
prclixes or suffixes ; -able, -age, -cry. 


I 1 c.ssiiiii.sni j >cl{ 

dis-, though of Latin-P'reneh origin, 
are all freely used in making new 
forms out of F'.nglish words. 

At this point it may be well to 
clear the ground by cfilleeting a 
small number of the words that may 
be accused of being hybrids in either 
of the senses explained above—i.e. 
as made of iK terogeneous elements, 
or as having their homogeneous 
dements put together in an alien 
fashion : - amoral, omusive, back- 
rcardatioTi, hi-daily, bureaucracy, 
cablegram, climactic, coastal, coloura¬ 
tion, dandiacal, jlouiation, Jiiunxment, 
gullible, impedance, pacijist, racial, 
sendee, speedometer. An ill-favoured 
list, of which all readeis will con¬ 
demn some, & some all. It will not 
be possible here to lay down rules 
for word-formation, which is a com¬ 
plicated business : but a few' re¬ 
marks on some of the above words 
may perhaps instil caution, & a 
conviction that word-making, like 
t>ther manufactures, should be done 
by those who know how to do it; 
others should neither attempt it for 
themselves, nor assist the deplorable 
aetidties of amateurs by giving cur¬ 
rency to fresh coinages before there 
has been time to test them. 

A great difficulty is to distinguish, 
among the classical suffixes pre¬ 
fixes, betw'een those that are, though 
originally foreign, now’ living Eng¬ 
lish, those that are not. Of the 
former class -able & dis- have 
already been mentioned as exam¬ 
ples ; to the latter -ation, -ous, -ic, 
& a- (not), may be confidently 
assigned. Hut others arc not so 
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easy to class ; how about -nee {-ance 
& -once) Y An cIcTtrician, in need 
of a tcclniical term, made the word 
impedance. ‘ I want a special word ’ 
we may fancy limi saying * to mean 
much the same as hindrance, but 
be sacred to electricity ; 1 will make 
it from impede ; hinder, hindrance ; 
imjK'dc, impedance If he knew 
nothing about ord-forrnation, that 
was natural ; but also he might 
easily know something of it, without 
knowing enough. 1. * Impede 6: -nee 
are both from Latin ; then it cannot 
be wrong to combine them ’ ; so he 
would say ; the defect in it is that 
they must be righllif jmt together ; 
he ought to ha\'e written impedienee 
(ef. expedient). 2. ‘ If -anee is a 
living sulTix, it can be put straight 
on to a verb that is now, cniii if not 
by origin, English ; hindrance, 
forbearance, furtherance, riddance, 
all from English \< rbs, are enough 
to prove -ance a living sullix.’ The 
fallacy lies in the last sentence ; it 
is true that -ance was, but not tiuc 
that it is, a living sullix ; sulhxes, 
like dogs, have their da\. to find 
whether -ance's day is now we need 
only try how we like it with a few 
English verbs of suitabh* sense, say 
stoppance {ci.tjuittance), h un ia)tce (cf. 
dalliance), dwellance (ef. abidance), 
kcepance (ef. observance). 

Another sullix that is not a living 
one, but is sometinus treated as if 
it was, is -al ; & it will serve to 

illustrate a special point. Among 
recent regrettable formations are 
COASTAL, creedal, racial, & tidal. 
Now% if -al were to be legardcd as 
a living sullix, it would be legilimale 
to say that coast & creed are now 
English words, & could have the 
sullix added straight to them ; but 
if it is tried w ith anahigous English 
words (shore, hill, belief, trust), the 
resulting adjectives shoral, hillal, 
belief al, & trustal, show' that it is 
not so. 7’he defence, tlien, would 
be different -that coast & creed are 
of Latin origin, & so lit for the Latin 
SuHix. 13ut then comes in the other 
requirement—that if both elements 
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are Latin, they should be properly 
put together ; coaslal(is) & creea- 
al(is) are disijualilied at sight for 
Latin by the -oa- & -ce- ; costal & 
credal would have been free from 
that objection at least. 4'he fault 
in racial is not that the Latin word 
IS made iiureeogm/.able by the 
spelling, but tliat there is no Latin 
word from which rare is known to 
come. ^^'ords like coastal may be 
described as not hybrids but spurious 
Inbrids: A: whether the (jualiliea- 
tion aggra\ates or lessens the im- 
(juity IS a (juestion too hard for a 
mere grammarian ; at any late, the 
making of words that jiroelaim 
themsehes truly or falsely as hy¬ 
brids by showing a classical sullix 
taggt'd on to some jiurely English 
\ ow< 1 loinbinat ion is a proof of 
either ignorance or shamelessness. 
Tflie best c’olleetion of such curiosities 
IS perhaps the words ending in 
-meter, among whiih are creamo- 
meter, Jloodometcr, A: speedometer, all 
with impossible English \owcls. 
The wordmakers have missed an 
oi»portumty with meter', there is 
the English meter (from to mete) as 
in gas-meter A. natcr-meter, as well 
as the umonneeted (ireek metron ; 
why could they not have given us 
flood-meter, cream-meter. Sc speed- 
meter, instead of our present inon- 
strositu's ? The classical connecting 
vowel -o- IS ijuile out of place at tlie 
end of an English word ; gasometer 
gave the analogy, hut gas, being 
a word nati\e in no language, might 
fairly be treated as common to all, 
including Criak, whereas flood & 
speed, with tbeir double \oweIs, were 
stamped as Ihighsh. 

It will not lie worth while to pursue 
the matter turtliir, nor to exidain 
in detail why e ach word in the above 
list is a eorreel or iiieorreet forma¬ 
tion, since eomjilete rules cannot he 
given. The object of the article is 
merely to suggest caution. W'hen 
any w'ord in its dictionary place 
is referred here without comment 
(see Hybrid derivatives), it is to be 
understood that it is, in the author's 
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opinion, improperly formed for a 
reason connected with the making 
of words from different languages, 
but not necessarily specihed in so 
slight a sketch as this. The words 
in the list that have not been 
already referred to are now repeated 
with the briefest possible indication 
of the objections that are rightly or 
wrongly made to them : Cl., K, F, 
Gk, L, classical, English, French, 
Greek, Latin ; h.-^ hybrid ; w. f. ^ 
wrongly formed. Amoral, Gk + L 
h. ; anuisive, non-L + L h. ; baeJz- 
wardatioti, E-j-L h. ; hi-daih/, L+E 
h. ; burcaucTdcy, spurious h. ; cable¬ 
gram, E + Gk h. ; cbmachc, w. f. ; 
colouration, spurious h. ; dandiacal, 
E + Cl. h. ; floatation & Junniincnt, 
E-f-L h. ; gullible, lO + L h. ; pacifist, 
w. f. ; sendee, E-f-F h. 
hybridize makes -zahlc : see M rrr. r. 
hyena, -aena. The ()E1) gives pre¬ 
cedence to th<* first ; see also t:, (K. 
hygiene, hygienic. rron<niiic(‘ hC- 
jlen, hijTe'nik. As the form of 
hygiene idXvn pviz/.les (‘\(‘n those^^ho 
know' (Jreek, it is wortli while to 
mention tliat it is the French trans¬ 
literation of (ik hugieua {likhiu) 
(art) of health. 

hypallage. See Ti.ciimc \i iiaiMs; 
pronounce -ojl. 

hyperbaton. SteTi.i kus. 

PI. -/a, -ns. 

hyperbole. See Ti ciink al ti.kms. 
Pronounce hij»er'bolI. 
hypermetre. See Ti.chnical 
Hyphens. The chaos pn vaihng 
among writers or printers or botli 
regarding the use of hyphens is 
discreditable to English education. 
Since it suflieieiitlv jiroves by its 
existence that neither the impor¬ 
tance of proper hyphening nor the 
way to set about it is eomnuaily 
known, this article may well begin 
with a dozen examples, all taken 
faithfully from newspapers, in which 
the wrong use or wrong non-use of 
hyphens makes the wortls, if strictly 
interpreted, mean something differ¬ 
ent from what the writers intemled. 
It is no adequate answer to such 


criticism to say that actual mis¬ 
understanding IS unlikely ; to have 
to depend on one’s employer’s 
readiness to take the wall for the 
deed is surely a humiliation that no 
decent craftsman should be willing 
to put up with 

(In a List of Beauty Recipes) 5. .4n 
infallible wrinJde-re mover. G. A 
superfluous hair-remover (i.c. a hair- 
remover that no-one wants)./7’Ae 
financial reeord of the Lloyd George- 
Winston Churchill Government (i.c. 
of the Government composed of 
Lloyd, Churchill, & (jcorge Win¬ 
ston)., Mr Scott Dickson, the ex-Tory 
Solicitor-General for Se(dland (i.e. 
the Solicitor-General who formerly 
was but no longer is a Torv)./27iC 
Ibiionist Housing of the Working- 
Classes Hill teas read a second time 
tfcsterday (i.c. the way the Unionists 
house the Workiiig-l'lasscs Bill ; 
I>oor ill-housed Billy I)., Grieving, as 
a \onconfonnist, over the sins of his 
fellmv-Free Churchmen (i.e. of his 
(’hurchmen who are unharnpiered 
by companions). (Heading) PEACE 
MEETING RIOT (i.e. the way 
peace deals with not ; wliat is 
meant is not at a peaee-meet mg)./ 
Even the most bigoted anti-trade 
unionist (i.c. the unionist who is 
most opposed to trade), . T/ic Chan¬ 
cellor plans to reconstruct the Bulo'VC 
[Conservative-Satloncd-Liberal) Block 
(i.e.that of t’tmservatives. Nationals, 
Liberals ; what is meant is that 
of the t'onservatives the National 
Liberals )./April the Acting- 
British ('onsul at Shiraz teas at¬ 
tacked ^i.c. the Consul who was 
pretending to be British),/.4nd Sir 
Ilcnniker-lleaton is more fortunate 
than many of those uho cry in the 
tcilderncss (If Ilcnnikcr is Christian 
name, no hyplicn ; if it is surname, 
a Christian name is wanted ; see 
noN.). 'If laif-ivriters can publish 
ivhat they please, arc nai'al oflicers to 
remain compulsorily silent/ (i.e. 
writers of lays)./(A Heichstug party) 
intent on introducing an anti-English 
tC* strong Navy agitation into the 
elections (i.c. a strong agitation 
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about the Navy ; but what is meant 
is an agitation for a strong Navy). 

Let us next put down a few speci¬ 
mens with corrections. It should 
first be observed that the most 
frequent cause of wrong hyplicning 
is the treating of two or more 
normally spaced words as thougii 
they were one word & could be, 
though so sfiaeed, a single ittan in 
a hyphen-eoiupound ; the least that 
can be done to double-barrelled 
adjectives, even when they stand 
alone, is to liyjihen them ; Mr Lloyd 
George (without a hyphen) forms the 
Lloyd-Gt'orge Government (with 
one) ; the need is still greater when 
further eomjilications come, but 
the result is then unsatisfactory - 
the Lloyd-Georgc-\Vi liston-C'hurehi 11 
Gov’crnmeiit. Obviously conm'xions 
of different power arc needed; a 
short A' a long hvfihen (-, —), or 
a single & a double one (-, =- ), would 
do (the Llov d-(icorge —Winston- 
Churchil! (iovernment, the Lloyd- 
Gcorge - Winston-C’hurehill (L) ; but 
this is an innovation that would 
hardly find acceptaru*e ; <b is better 
than — or -• (the Lloyd-Cieorge cV- 
Winston-t'hureliill G.) ; better than 
either is some ev’asioii, the (ieorge- 
Churehill G.,orthe (i.of,"Messrs Lloyd 
George & Churchill. Specimens : — 
The mid-ninctecnth centurtf j)oliticiuns 
(politicians of the mid - nineteenth 
century), liritish Columbia peaches 
(British - Colunibia peaches). / The 
Siibiey Webb-liernard Shfixv-Fabian 
Society type of State interference 
(State interference according to the 
ideas of Messrs Sidney Webb & Ber¬ 
nard Shaw & the Fabian Society)./ 
The silk stockiuii-tnr (the silk- 
stocking \iix)./The Free Trade-Pro¬ 
tectionist controversy (the controv'ersy 
between Free Trade & Protection ; 
or why not the Free-Trade contro¬ 
versy ?). / The South African-born 
Indians (Indians born in South 
AfucA\)./l)ean Stanley-street (]>ean- 
Stanley Street). / Abingdon - street 
(Abingdon Street). / The Sambre 
Canal-Scheldt front (the Sambre- 
canal & Scheldt front). / Mr Cyril 


Maude was entertained at luncheon 
yesterday by his fellotv-theatrieal 
managers (fellow' theatrical nmnu- 
gers). 

The object so far has been to enlist 
the reader’s intiTcst by setting be¬ 
fore him cases in v\hich no technical¬ 
ities are necessary, in which common 
sense is all that is wanted, that, 
when thus collected, will surfirise 
him by the evidence they afford that 
common sense is in fact far from 
common. But there are ipiestions 
about hyphtais less easy of solution 
than those already glanced at, A', 
before eomiiig to them, we must 
look for some principles. 

1. A hv phen is a symbol conv'cving 
that two or more words are made 
into i>ne ; the union may be for the 
occasion only (as in most of the 
examples above), or permanent (as 
in fire-irons, conuuittve-man) ; the 
commonest form of temjiorary union 
is that in which a phrase (say Home 
Itule) is to be used altributively, i,e. 
as an adjective to another noun ; to 
this end it must be mark(‘<i as one 
word bv the hvjihen (the Home-Rule 
Jtill). 

2. The hyphen is not an ornament ; 
it should nevt'r be placed between 
two words that flo not require unit¬ 
ing A can do their work eciually well 
separate ; & on the other hand the 
convt rsion of a hyphened word into 
an unhyjilu ned single one is desir¬ 
able as soon as the nov’clty of the 
combination has worn off, if there 
are no obstacles in th(‘ way of awk¬ 
ward sficlling, obscurity, or the like. 

3. The jiroiier functions of the 
hyphen may be thus cla.ssified :— 

A. To convert two or more separate 
words into a single one acting as one 
adjective or noun or other part of 
speech. Such unions of the tern- 
jrorary kind are Ilousing-of-the- 
working-classes as an epithet of Rill, 
& strong-Ncanjim epithet of agitation ; 
permanent ones are ne'er-do-weel^ 
stick-in-thc-mud, & nhat 's-his-name, 
serving us noun, adjective, & pro¬ 
noun. 

B. To announce that a compound 
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expression consisting of a noun 
qualified adjectivally by the other 
clement means something different 
from what its elements left separate 
would or might mean ; in this 
function the hyjihen is a recognition , 
in print of what has already hap- j 
pened in sfieech, i.e. that the com- j 
pound lias kejit only one accent, & | 
that on the first element, whereas i 
the elements had originally two, of , 
which the strr}nger was usually on 
the second (compare the accentua¬ 
tion of Thrushes are not blaek birds 
with that of Thrushes are not black¬ 
birds or blackbirds). 11 this rnodi- 
lication of accent has not occurred, 
th(‘ hyphen is out ol place & the 
words should he seiiaralc. The 
e\j)r(‘SSions coming under this head 
arc chicll\ those ol which the second 
element is a noun c'i: the hrst is an 
adjective (as in black-bird, red-coat) 
or an attributive noun (as in water- 
rat). 

To render such compound ex- 
jiressions as a \'erb »lv: its ohjccl or 
other appurtenances, or a noun iV: its 
adjective, amenable to some treat¬ 
ment to wdiicli it could not other¬ 
wise he subjected. 'I'lius Court 
Martial, if it is to ha\e a {)osscssi\e 
case {the Court-inartiai s decision 
was . . .), must he one w()r(I ; (o/ig 
/cg.v, storms beat, rend hearts, carrif 
zveight, come home, handle bij means 
of men, j)roof against bombs, spits 
fire, go bij, can be comerted into 
handy adjectives, nouns, or verbs, 
lit to receive sullixes or to play the 
jiart that may he reipnred of them 
in a si'iitenee, by Iwing combined 
with the hyphen (often afterwards 
dropped out) into single words ; so 
we get longlegned, stnrmbeaten, heart¬ 
rending, weight-earner, homecoming, 
man-handle, bomb-proof, spitfire, & 
(the) go-by. 

D. To show that two adjectivts, 
each of which could be applied 
separately to a noun (/ saze a red hot 
face, i.e. one both red A: hot), are 
not to be so ai>plied, but are to lorm 
one epithet conveying a compound 
idea (holding a red-hot poker) ; such 


are dark-blue, worldly-wise, mock- 
heroic, bitier-sT-veet, for able-feeble. 

E. To attach closely to an active or 
passive participle an adverb or pre¬ 
position jireceding or following it 
that would not require hyphening 
to the parent verb (you put up, not 
put-up, a job, but the result is a 
put-up job). The (luestion whether 
this h}|)hemng is to be done or not 
is answered, as in B, by the accen¬ 
tuation : the hyphen is wrong un¬ 
less the compound will have only 
one accent, tliat on the first 
element ; thus oft-repeated will 
usually be hypliened, & ill served 
usually not. 

If tile above statements & classi- 
lieation are adciiuate, we should 
now be able to pass judgement not 
only on tlie tcnqiorary combinations 
W’ltii which th<- article started, but 
on the more difficult questions of 
permanent compounds. The guid¬ 
ing jiriiH'iples will be : No hyphening 
ol words that will do as well sejiar- 
ate ; no h\ [ihoning of words in the 
B or K class if they retain the 
normal accentuation ; no hyphening 
together of double-barrelled expres¬ 
sions that themsehes lack internal 
hyphens ; the difference betv\een 
hyphening A: full coalescence, in 
permanent compounds, a matter of 
expediency merely. It must be 
admitte<i on the one liand that the 
results will often differ from current 
usage, but on the other that that 
us.igc is so variable as to be better 
named caprice. Illustrative words 
Will be roughly grouped, with occa¬ 
sional (juotations to show that 
imaginary offences are not being 
set up in order to be knocked down, 
A: llie beginning of each group will 
be marked with an asterisk. 

ante-, pre-, anti-, post-. Arc., 
are often wrongly prefixed to un- 
hyphened double expressions. The 
difliculty is real, but should alwaj^s 
be circumvented ; c.g., the first 

quotation should be corrected to 
opened the campaign against Home 
Rule. 

Quotations : Mr Austen Chamber* 
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lain opened the anti-Honie Rule 
campaign>/The unti-Iiigli tariff Press 
in Germany./In comparison with the 
pre-Boer war figures./The ex-Ciuef 
Whip’s association with the consti¬ 
tuency. / ACTION BY AN KX- 
LORD MAYOR./7’/<c cx-Navy Lea¬ 
gue President. 

The solution, howc'ver, described 
above as unsatisfactory. nhich 
would give anti-hiah-tariff. pre- 
Boer-wary e.r-ChieJ-\Vhip. Ac., would 
not be as bad in this Latin-prejiosi- 
tion group as elsewhere. 

*BIu€ - stocking. black - cap, red 
herring. Many wrong hyplicnings 
occur of words that corrcspoiul in 
form to the simplest B variety 
(adjectivo-fnoun), but lack one or 
botli of the qualifications : ruling 
class, easy going (as noun, frctalom 
from obstacles), clean living (as 
noun,---clean life), xvooden leg. A 
steel cap, h,ave not evtai the rcijuinal 
specialization of sense, A red herring. 
Holy Ghost, golden syrup, full back, 
full stop, full pitch, though they can 
claim this, have not tlic single 
accent. (omparc them vNifb the 
legitimate blackguard, black-cap, 
backwater, & blue-stocking. 

Quotations : That toudi of human¬ 
ity which provides cas\-going for 
whatever ship of venture he may be 
piloting. /Charging the German ruling- 
class with the guilt of the xvar. Peter's 
wooden-leg had a bad habit of break¬ 
ing down.'To jiromote cicaii-hving cb 
Unt's of health. 

*Great coat, good :eill. These ex¬ 
pressions, \\hi(h ha\(‘ very definite 
specialized s< rises by the side of their 
general ones, are violations, if 
hyphened, of the aia-ent rule for 
B words, which bolds for the over¬ 
whelming majority ; they should 
therefore in the specialized senses 
always be made into single words 
without hyphens— greatcoat.goodxvill. 

*Court Martial, Gimeruor General, 
Solicitor General, Princess Royal, 
time being. Expressions of this type 
(noun followed by its adjective) 
require no hyiilien, except in the 
possessive case, the mark of which 
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cannot be aflixed to the adjective 
until It is made one with the noun. 
It should be noticed that Major- 
General etc., when used as prefixes 
to names, are on a different footing 
& take the hyphen, not under B 
(when the accent would be anomal¬ 
ous) but under ('. The nt'cdless 
hyphen in Court-Martial is partly 
due to reaction from the verb made 
from it. which has to be fused, 
under C, into one word with or 
without the hv[>hen. 

(Quotation: A beaten enemif xcho rnust 
I for the time-being accept (verything. 

*Lord Mayor. Lady Superior, lady 
help, deputy Speaher, rogue elephant, 
cock robin, actor manager, trial heat, 
are examples of umiualilied candi¬ 
dates for the B hyphen, differing 
from the previous groiqis in having 
the noun defined not b\ an actual 
adjcxdive but by a noun synonym 
serving as one ; they all lack the 
aeecuit cjualilieation, A some ol them 
the other as well, A should not be 
liyphcmcd. ('onqiare with them the 
words bulbalf, turkey-jioult, Sc object- 
lesson, also eom[)OS(‘d of synonyms, 
but having the reejuired aceemt. As 
befong there' are cases of specialized 
meaning vithout ifiange ol accent, 
e.g. fellon' man, man ehilii. headmaster, 
headyuarters ; tlie's** should not Ik* 
hvjilH'iKd, but either kept separate 
or, if that sc'cnis impossible (as 
in headifuartrrs), full\ united. I'lie 
differc'iiec* should be noticed l)e- 
tween felloxv man Ac*,, which can¬ 
not claim thc'ir hyphen unilc'r B, A 
felhnv-feehng (from to feel like a 
fc'llow), vhic'h can c laim it under 

*J{ule of thumb. In this the noun 
is dcfinc'd not fiy an adjc'c t i\'C‘ but 
by a phrase {of thumb) : (he ac'cc'ii- 
tuation again forhnls the hyphen ; 
the cxprc'ssion might be hyphened 
under (’ for use as an adjective 
{rule-of-thumb procedure), but not as 
a noun under B. C'oneessious, how¬ 
ever, have to be made to longer 
expressions of similar type in which 
the orthodox accent fieeoines un- 
munageahlc', as cat-o'-nine-tails, will- 
o'-thc-wi.sp. 
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Quotation : Who warned us not to 
apply o, ruk-of’-thuriib to the delicate 
do resjwrisible work of a judge. 

*I3usiness mart, hay fever, summer 
time, winter garden, sea change, sea 
monster, glass ease. In tlu*cC un¬ 
qualified candidates for li the place 
of the adjective is taken by an 
attributive noun ; ttiey all lad to 
pass the accent test. As to summer 
tune, the kind here meant is Mr 
WdIcU's, %Nhieh is one tiling, while 
(iod’s suiuiner-tinie or suininertime 
is anothei ; tht‘ distinction is not 
only not useless, but not e\ en 
arbitrary, eorrc-spondin^ as it docs 
to the two cliHere III wa\s in which 
sensible people pronounce the- words. 
Siinilaily, the 4,da.ss ease meant is 
a gla/ed ease, while glass-case means 
or would mean a ease to bold ^lass. 
Compare with tlie words in tins list, 
besicies tlie ireiiuine summer-time & 
glass-case, missel-thrush (i.e, mistleto- 
tlirush), oak-apjde. pi'w-rent, income- 
tax, Stoeh-Exchange. 

Quotations; Tin busi ncss-rnen le/io 
clamour that irnjiorts shall not be 
allowed./Is noxc a nann supporter of 
surnmcT-time. // our doihs had re- 
mnined at suminer-lirne. 

*Sid) jiidice, ex officio, bona fide, 
bona fidcs, ex parte, ex postfacto. felo 
dv se. These should ne\er he 
hyiilienecl exc'ejit when the* phras<* 
happens to eoine under t’ & to 
recjuire eoiiNersion in a particular 
sentence into an adjective ; tliat is 
never the ea.so with bona fides, \ cry 
seldom with sub Judicr \ filo de se, 
ol'ten with bona fide A: e.i ftoslfaito A 
ex off CIO, A' iiearlv always with 
ex parte. Sits on the Commitlct e\ 
ofheio, eoinparc'd with Is an ex- 
ollieic^ member, shows the chfiereiicT. 
As these phrase's, A others like them, 
are eusloniarily printcai in italics, 
the liyphen can recally be- dispenscui 
with even where it is n^ht, so that 
the safe course for the non-latinist 
(see noNA FiOF. for the dangers) is 
never to hyphen tfiern, 

(Quotation : Ibitil the point, which 
in praclicaUu sub*judiee, has been 
decided. 
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^From hand to mouth, in no wise, 
at any rate, above ground, up to date. 
Hyphening in such phiases is wrong, 
& most unsiglitly ; in no-wi.se & 
in nowise, at anyrate, from hand-to- 
mouth, are not unusual blunders ; & 
the laet that up to date is eomrnonlv 
turned into an adjective under C, 
A does the n lecjuire hyphens, reacts 
upon the ciriginal phrase, which has 
no right to tiiem, just as the verb 
to courl-rnarhal rcac-ts upon the 
parent noun ("oiirt Martial. 

C^ufjtations • The unbuned past that 
still lay i'AH)\ c-gvim\\d./Reforms 
which will brinti the jailways up-to- 
date./77n’ Government, if it thinks 
(Oily of these, will live from haiid-to- 
inoiith. 

‘^Ful-up, sought-after, ill-served, oft- 
repeated, well-done. Hypheuings of 
this type aie resorted to oftencr tliaii 
they should be. Tlie guiding prin¬ 
ciple IS stated under E ; a few 
cxanqiles (a) of such compounds 
that should not be hyphened, (b) of 
some that should be cither hyphened 
or fused. A (e) of some tliat may be 
liyphened if it is intended that the 
first element shall be overwhelm¬ 
ingly aecenlctl but not otherwise, 
will jK'ihaps carry conviction about 
the truth of this rule :—{a) Sexvs- 
papers ill served with news ; Such 
baaly contrived measures ; A faith¬ 
fully kept promise ; Hilarity put on 
fttr the occasion ; .1 principle never 

lived up to ; (b) Much sought-after 
opportunities ; The abov e-mentioned 
fiats ; A put-up Job ; Ills oft- 
upeated luivicc ; Such an outstand¬ 
ing pijsonahty (to be hyphened by 
those who acc'cnt the out, A fully 
united by those who accent the 
stand) ; The on-coming flood ; 2'he 
outgoing Ministry : (c) ITc// done or 
well-done beef ; Little needed or little- 
needed economies; A never to be 
forgotten or never-to-be-forgotten day. 

Quotation ; Indian netvspapcrs are 
so ill-servc‘d with local news that . . . 

Any reader who has been interested 
by the various c|uestions that have 
ari.seii in this lengthy article may 
like to glance over a list of the 
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specimens of wronjj hyphening con¬ 
tained in it ; the order is that in 
which they have occurred above, so 
that what was said about them may 
be referred to without much difli- 
culty ; they arc all printed in the 
wrong form, standing here in the 
pillory : Superlluous hair-remover ; 
The Lloyd George-Winston Churehill 
Government ; The Unionist I lousing 
of the Working-Classes Ihll ; IIis 
fellow-Free Churehmen ; Peace 
Meeting Riot ; The bigoted anti¬ 
trade unionist ; The C-onsi rvative- 
National-Liberal Block ; The Aet- 
ing-British Consul ; Sir Ilenniker- 
Ileaton ; Lay-writers ; A strong 
Nav’y agitation ; The mid-nineteenth 
century politicians ; Jbitish Colum¬ 
bia peaches ; "J'he Sidney Webb- 
Bernard Shaw-Fahian Society tvfie ; 
The silk stoeking-tax ; 'i'he Free 
Trade-Proteolionist controversy ; 
South African-born Indians ; Dean 
Stanlcy-street ; Abingdon-street ; 
The Sanibre Canal-Seheldt front ; 
His fellow-theatneal managers ; The 
anti-Ilome Rule campaign ; the 
anti-high tariff Press ; The jire-Boer 
war figures; The cx('hiel ^VhlI) ; 
An ex-Lord Mayor ; The e\-Navv 
League President ; Red-herring ; 
Holy-Ghost ; Golden-syrup ; Full¬ 
back ; Full-stop ; Full-piteh ; Easy¬ 
going (n.) ; The ruling-class ; A 
woodcn-Icg; ( lean-living (n.) ; 

Great-coat ; Good-will ; Court- 
Martial ; Governor-Cicncral ; Solici¬ 
tor-General ; Princcss-Royal ; The 
time-being ; Lord-Mayor ; Lady- 
Superior ; Lady-help ; Deputy- 
Speaker ; Rogue-elephant ; Coek- 
robin ; Actor-manager ; Trial-heat ; 
Fellow-man ; Man-child ; Head¬ 
master ; Head-quarters ; Rule-of- 
thumb; Business-man; Hay-fever; 
Summer-time (Willett’s) ; Winter- i 
garden ; Sea-ehangc ; Sea-rnonster ; [ 
Glass-case ; Sub-judiee ; Kx-otlieio 
(adv.) ; Bona-fide (adv.); l‘:x-j>arte 
(adv.) ; Ex-[>ost-facto ; Felo-de-s(‘ ; 
j^rom hand-to-mouth ; In no-wise ; 
At anyrate ; Above-ground ; l]j>- 

to-date (adv.) ; Ill-served. 

Finally, for readers who may like 


to play at addition <fe subtraction of 
hyphens, or who doubt whether so 
simple a matter is worth an intel¬ 
ligent person’s attention, here are 
some unsorted specimens ;—We 
shall jilaee our orders with your 
good-selves./The price of fixed inter¬ 
est bearing securities./To deelaie 
martial-law in Constantinople./A 
small minority of meehanierdly pro- 
jielled vehicle users./The iniddh- 
elass began to lind that . . ./The 
publication is an ill-serviee to the 
cause./One good arising from that 
ill-wind. / Language of this kind 
comes w'lth specially ill-grace from 
. . . \Vi“ have not made usc> enough 
of labour economizing ajinlianees./ 
With the dying off of the older non- 
English educated gem rat ion./He 
saw’ the j)ri.soner in Oxlord I'c Cani- 
bndge-lerraee. AN all regard to the 
Chancellor of the l’'.xehe(]uership./ 
The Dardanelles-Sca of .Marmora- 
Bosjihorus line is more important./ 
The ill-ellects ol tlu* kinema urxm 
child-life. 

hypocorIsma.SeeTi.ciiNUALTi.iiMs. 
hypothecate, l. //. makes -cable, 
-tor ; see -auli: 1. -oii. g. Jl. means 
only to mortgage or [iledge. In the 
following extrac t— The A’a/iiui race, 
ruhieh, by tradition, svn'cd the Aztecs 
in much the same teuy as to origin 
as the hypothecated Aryans scn'c 
oursclves-~it is used as a verb corre¬ 
sponding to hyjmthcsis ; if an allied 
verb IS really necessary, hypothesize 
(or -iize) is tiic right foim, though it 
IS to be liojK’d that W’C may gcaicrally 
content ourselves w’lth as'unne. 

hypothesis. PI. -theses, Jiion. -tV. 
hypothetic(al). The longer is much 
commoner ; otherw ise 1 here seems 
to be no distinction of meaning or 
usage ; see -ic(ai.). 

hysterlc(al). The short form has 
almost gone out of use as an adjec¬ 
tive, surviving, perhaps, only for 
reasons of euphony, as in with a 
hysteric laugh ; .see -ic/ai.). 

hysteron proteron. See Tecunical 

TUIIMS. 
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1. 1. Between you rf; J is a piece of 
false grammar not sanctioned, like 
the contrary lapse It is wie, even by 
colloquial usage ; a similar lapse is 
seen in It was a tragedy of this kind 
which brought home to my partner <£• 
/ the necessity for . . . 

2. i, like wCy is liable to he used in 
successive sentences with different 
meanings. In the extract below, the 
first two /s mean the average moral¬ 
ist, while the third means the 
reviewer of Dr Westcrmarck's book. 
It is an insnlifuis trap, but more 
often baited with W(\ which fre- 
<|in“ntly means in oiu- sentence the 
editor of his pajier, in the next 
the country or the Party or any 
other of the many bodies of which 
he is a rnemlKT ; In this respect Dr 
Westerrnarclc has given a less adequate 
account of the moral sentifurnt than 
Adam *S7tiith, who declares (hat our 
ideas of merit ct* demerit have a double 
origin, not only in symjiathy rcith the 
resentment of ihc sufferer, bid in want 
of sympaOiy with the motives of the 
doer. I condemn theft partly because 
I dislilce thiivijig d- symjnithize with 
the sufferer's claim to heep his pro¬ 
perty. I cannot help thinking that, 
though every now cl- then he does 
justice to sympathy with the direct 
motives or imjiulses from which action 
arises. Dr Wcstermarck oi'crlooks 
them in favour of retributive sympathy 
with the recipient. 

-1. The ])hirals with this ending 
need care in three points. .See also 
Latin n.uuAi.s. i. As plural of 
Italian words in -o or -e {confetti, 
dilettanti, conoscenti. Arc.) -i is pro¬ 
nounced e, but as plural of Latin A 
Greek ^yords in -us or -os (bacilli, 
syllabi) it is pronouncc'd i ; those to 
whom laitin c^ Italian words are 
indistinguishable are apt to say 
basl'le Ac. ; safety lies in -uses, 
which is now permissible in nearly 
nil words, A better in most, 2. Many 
classical words in -us are given 
impossible plurals in -i by those who 


know little or no Latin. Such are 
hiatus, meatus, afflatus, octopus, 
corpus, virus, A callus, the Latin 
plurals of wdiich end variously or 
do not exist ; safety for the non- 
Latinist again lies in -uses. 3. Ignor¬ 
amus, mandamus, A mittimus, thoxigU 
now English nouns, arc in Latin not 
nouns at all, but verbs, == we do not 
know, we command, we send ; 
hav'ing bcf orne nourijs only in English, 
they can have only the English 
plurals ignoramuses, mandamuses, 

mittimuses. 

iambics, iambus. Sec Tkciinical 

iamb(us). The long form (pi. 
-buses or -bi) is rec{»mmcnded as both 
more usual A handier. 

ibidem. Pronmmee ibi'd^m. 

-IDLE. See -Ani.i:, -run;, Ac. 

-IC. Fur -ic A -ics. sec -ics. 

-IC(AL). A groat many adjectives 
appear with alternative forms in -ic 
A -ical. Often the choice between 
them on any particular occasion is 
indifferent, so far as the w'nter's 
immediate object is eoneerned. To 
those who can afford time to think 
also of the interests of the English 
laiiguaire it may be suggested that 
there are two desirable tendencies to 
be assisted. 

The first of tfiese is Diffkrentiv- 
TioN. There are many pairs In -ic 
A -ical, each form well established 
A in constant use, but with a differ¬ 
ence of meaning either complete or 
incipient. The hnal stage of differ¬ 
entiation is seen in politic A political, 
whien are not even content, as 
usual, to share an adverb in -ically, 
but make politicly by the side of 
politically. Ret ween economic A 
economical the distinction is nearly 
as clear, though the seal has not 
been set upon it by a double jiro- 
visitin of adverbs ; most writers are 
now' aware that the two words mean 
different things, A have no difficulty 
in choosing the one required. This 
can hardly he said of comic(al), the 
short form of which is often made 
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to do the other’s work. And so the 
differentiations tail off into mere 
incipiency. Every well established 
dilTcrcnlialion adds to the precision 
& power of the lan^rua^e ; evt'ry 
observanee of an ineipa'iit one helps 
it on the way to establishment, <fc 
every disreijard of it eheiks it 
severely ; it is therefore clear that 
writers have a responsibility in the 
matter. 

The second hunlable tendency is 
that of clearing away the nniu'ces- 
sary. ^Vhen two forms coexist, S: 
there are not two siaises for tlaan 
to be assigned to, it is clear gain 
that one sliould be got rid of. The 
scrapping process goes on slowly by 
natural selection ; sonietlines the 
determining eanse is apparent, as 
when hysteric, cynic. Sc jatnifn', give 
wa v io hysterical, cynical. A: fanatical, 
because they have thcniselvt's ac¬ 
quired a new function as nouns ; 
sometimes the reasons are obscure, 
as when electric dynamic supersede 
the longer forms \Nhde hyjiatlictic Sc 
botanic are themselves superseded. 
But that one or oltiei should prevail 
is a gain ; A: it is a further gain if 
the process can be (pm kem'd. With 
this end in view, it is statid in this 
dictionary, about many -n {al) woids, 
which appears to bc‘ the winning 
side, that writers rnav be encouraged 
to espouse it. 

Some words beating on Ihest* points 
are (omitting ~ic, -ical) • botan-, 
casuist-, com-, eon-, cub-, eyn-, 
diabol-, dynam-, econom-, electr-, 
fanat-, geogra[)h-, geoinctr-, hypo- 
thet-, hyster-, mag-, jihilosoiih-, 
polil-, ident-, lyr-, sto-, period-, 
trag-, typ-. 

ice, n. Ice creamy icc pudding, 
should not be hyphened ; sec 
HvniENS. 

ice, V., makes iccahlc ; see Mutf. i:. 
-ics. 1. -ics) (-ic. Among the 
names of sciences, arts, or branches 
of study, arc a few woids in -ic that 
rank as real English ; the chief are 
logic, magic, mu,sic, & rhetoric ; but 
the normal form is -ics, as in 


acoustics, classics, dynamic<i, ethics, 
mathcrnaiics, physics, politics, tactics. 
The suljstitution of -ic for -ics 
(dialectic, ethic, gymnastic, linguistic, 
mctaphysic. See.) in eoinplianee with 
French A (Jernian usage has the 
effect, wlu'lher it is intended or nol, 
of a dis]t!ay of exotic learning, Sc 
repels the jtossihly insular reader 
who thinks that ‘ English is good 
enough for him ’. It should 1)(‘ 
ailded, liowever, that the -u A' -ics 
forms can sonudina's he usefully 
kept for separate siuisi's ; thus, 
dialectic meaning the art of logical 
disjuifation, dialcrtii s would mean 
ratiier a particailar person's (xluhi- 
tion of skill in it ; but if is not with 
many words, nor on many occasions, 
that this need arises, A it is not 
usually with this end in \iew that 
the -ic Woids are made. 

2. (iramimitleal numlier of -ics. 
This is not so simple a matter as 
it is sonudirnes tliouglit. The 
natural tendency is to start with 
a fallacy: >Ve say Mathematics is 
(A not arc) a se n ne(* ; therefore 
matlicwatics is siiigular. But the 
niimher of is there is at least in- 
llueueed, if not (whether legiti¬ 
mately or otherwise) delermint'd, 
by that of a science. The testing 
should he done with sentences in 
which there is not a noun eomph'- 
ment to confuse the issue : —('lassies 
arc, or is, tunc taking a hack scat ; 
Conics is, or arc, easier than I ex- 
pcctcd ; What arc, or is, his mathe¬ 
matics like / ; Palitics arc, or is, 
most fascinating ; Your heroics arc, 
or is, U'ostcd on me ; Athletics arc, 
or is, rampant in the big schools ; 
Tactics arc, or is, subordinate to 
.strategy. The rules that seem to 
emerge are; (1) Singular for the 
name of a science strictly so used ; 
Metaphysics, or Acoustics, deals with 
iibstractions, or sound. (2) Plural 
for those same nanu's more loosely 
used, c.g. for a manifestation of 
qualities ; often reeognizahle by the 
presence of his, the, Ac. : Ilis 
mathematics are weak ; Such ethics 
are abominable ; The acoustics of the 
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hall arc faulty, (3) Plural for names 
denoting; courses of action or the 
like : Heroics arc out of place; 
Hysterics leave rue cold. (4) The 
prescn(rc of a singular noun com¬ 
plement often makes the v'crb singu¬ 
lar : Mathematics, or even Athletics, 
is his stronCl point. 

ictus. See 'r».C’lIXICAL TMIMS. 

idea. 1. Hnm])crdin(k had the 
happy idea one day to write a little 
fairy o])cra. ^I’lie (jueslion between 
to write tV of writing is discussed 
under (jI-iu no d. 

2. Idea'd is preferable to idened: 
see -lU) tV: 'd. 

idealogue, idealogy, ideaJogical, are 
‘erroneous forms ’ (Oli^D) lor idlo- 

LOOITK «!i.e. ; ( f. MtXI'.UALOf.Y. 

idee fixe. See I'ur.xc n words. 

identic(al). The sliort form has 
been st) far ousted b\ the lon^r as to 
be now a iiu rt archaism e\t‘t‘pt in 
the language* of diplomacy {identic 
note, declaration, action, iLc.). Cf. 
-ic(al). 

identify, b'or inflexions s'^-e N'cuns 

IN -11', -Y, n, (>. 

id est. See i. i . 

ideologue, -logist, -logy, c^c. So 
spelt, not ideal-. The noids arc 
formed from (Jk idea, tV lh<‘ Greek 
combining \owel is -o- for substan¬ 
tives of all declensions. 

idiocy, -tcy. Tlic is w rong. 

idiom. This dictionaiy being much 
concerned with idiom <S: the idiom¬ 
atic, some slight explanation oi the 
terms may ptrhajis be exjH-cted. 
For some synonyms, see jauoox. 
‘ A manifestation of the peculiar ' is 
the closest possible translation of the 
Greek woril. in the realm (jf speech 
this may be afijdied to a whole lan¬ 
guage as peculiar to a people, to a 
dialect as peculiar to u district, to 
a technical vocabulary as peculiar 
to a profession, & so forth. In this 
book, ‘an idiom’ is any form of 
expression that, as compared with 
other forms in which the prineiplcs 
of abstract grammar, if th(‘re is such 
ft thing, would have allowed the 


idea in question to be clothed, has 
established itself as the particular 
w^ay preferred by Englishmen & 
therefore presumably characteristic 
of them, ‘ Idiom ’ is the sum total 
of such forms of expression, & is 
consequently the same as natural or 
racy or unaffected English ; that is 
idiomatic w'hich it is natural for a 
normal Englishman to say or write ; 
to suppose that grammatical Eng¬ 
lish is either all idiomatic or all 
unidioniatie would be as far from 
the truth ils that idiomatic English 
is cither all grammatual or all un¬ 
grammatical ; grammar &; idiom 
are independent categories ; being 
applicalde to the same material, 
they sometimes agree Ar sometimes 
disagree about particular specimens 
of it ; the most that can lie said is 
that wdiat is idiomatic* is far more 
often grammatical than ungram¬ 
matical ; but that is worth saying, 
because grammar A: idiom arc some¬ 
times treati'd as ineoinpatibles ; the 
fact is that they are distinct, but 
usually in allianee. To give a few 
illustrations : Yon would not go for 
to do it is neither grammatical nor 
idiomatic Englisti ; I doubt that they 
really mean it. The distindioji leaps 
to the eyes. A A hardly earned income, 
are all grammatical, but all lor 
different reasons unidiomatic ; It 
was not vie. \\ ho do you take me for ?, 
There is heaps of material, arc idiom¬ 
atic blit ungrammatical ; He was 
promoted captain. She all but cap¬ 
sized, ^yc^e it true, are both gram¬ 
matical & idiomatic. For examples 
of special idioms see Cast-iron 

IDlOJli. 

idiosyncrasy, -cratic. The right 
spelhnc {-sy. not -cy) is of some 
importance, since the wrong distorts 
the meaning, for all who have a 
tincture of Greek & so might other- 
wdse grasp it, by suggesting a false 
eoiuKxion with autocracy & the 
many words in -cracy. Those words 
arc from (ireek krdlos power ; this is 
from Greek krdsis mixture. Its mejin- 
ing is peculiar mixture, & the point 
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of it is best shown in the words that 
describe Brutus : His life was gentle, 
& the elements So mixed in him that 
Nature might stand up And say to 
all the world ‘ This was a man 
One’s idiosyncrasy is the way one’s 
elements arc mixed, & the nearest 
synonyms for it arc individuality & 
character ; both of these, however, 
having positive implications not 
present in idiosyncrasy^ the con¬ 
tinued existence of the latter in its 
proper sense is very desirable, & it 
should be kept to that sense. Thus 
it is reasonable to say that a person 
has no character or no individuality, 
but a person without an idiosyn¬ 
crasy is inconceivable. Since idio¬ 
syncrasy means all the ingredients 
of which a unit is composed, S: their 
proportions & reactions—a valuable 
compound notion that we may be 
thankful to lind compressed into a 
single word—, it is a pity that it is 
often used as a polysyllabic sub¬ 
stitute for various things that have 
good simple names of their own; 
it is both pretentious & absurd to 
say that so-&*so is one of your 
idiosyncrasies ■when you mean one 
of your habits, Mays, fads, M'hims, 
fancies, or peeuliantn\s. See Poru- 
i.AiiiZED TECH VIC M.iTiKs. In the 
quotations following (one %vith the 
mis-spelling), read charactcristic,JadSy 
peculiarities, vagaries, antipathy :— 
It is an idiosyncrasy of this gnnnhlcr 
that he reads his oicn thoughts into the 
minds of others./For one reason or 
another—lack of money, lack of men, 
sometimes the idiosyncracies of com¬ 
mittees—the library has been far less 
useful than it might have been to the j 
serious student./J do not find him, 
though he is very quick in obscnnng 
outward idiosyncrasies, a truthful 
or an interesting student of the 
characters, the minds d- hearts, the 
daily actions cf reactions, of men rb 
women./Moreover, it |a liturgy] is 
desired as a protection against the 
idiosyncrasies of the minister, whether 
in his doctrine or its expression./ 
There are several kinds of food freaks ; 
some people have an idiosyncrasy to 


all fish, particularly shellfish 
lobsters. 

idiosyncratic is the adjective of 
idiosyncrasy — unfortunately, be¬ 
cause it encourages by an accident 
the confusion between -crasy & 
-cracy. If idiosyncrasy is a word 
that has a real value, but should be 
much less used than it is, idiosyn¬ 
cratic, its hanger-on, should be kept 
still more severely in its place ; the 
quotations show that there is a dan¬ 
ger of its getting more vogue than 
it deserves ; M’hat the reader feels 
is not that his author has used the 
word in a wrong sense—he has not—, 
but that he Mould hav'e done better 
to circumvent, somehoM, the need 
of it : —IPf continue to read for much 
the same reason as incites a Purple 
Emperor to feed on carrion, a cat on 
mice, a queen bee on ncitar, the South 
Wind on a bank of violds : ae arc in 
pursuit of the idiosyncratic (of M'hat 
appeals to us). What we cannot help 
learning of their maker, or discoverer 
—his philosophy, his idiosyncratic 
vine of things—is tin re, not because 
he wittingly put it there, but because 
he could not keeji it out (personal. 
Here, at any rale, the mtiIit could 
have kept idiosyncratic out)./To be 
thinking cb pondering, roving cb ex¬ 
ploring between the li>ies of a book is 
a less arduous tb fussy, a quieter cb 
jnore idiosyneratic enterprise (eelee- 
tie ? S(‘lf-plea.sjng ?). never hesi¬ 
tates at any joke, howeixr idiosyn¬ 
cratic (hoMCMT little amusing to 
anyone but himself?). 

Idlesse. See Wakdouji Stree.t. 
idola fori, idols of the market 
(place). This learned phrase, in 
Latin or English, is not seldom used 
by the unlearned, who guess at its 
meaning & guess MTong. It is a 
legitimate enough phrase in writing 
meant for the educated only, but 
hardly in the ordinary ncMspaper, 
where it is certain not to be under¬ 
stood by most readers, & M’here it 
therefore tends to be giv^en, by 
Slipshod extension, the false sense 
that those who have never been told 
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what it means may be expected to 
attach to it ; that false sense is 
vulgar errors or popular fallacies, 
one of which names should be used 
instead of it, since it in fact has 
a much more limited meaning than 
they, & one not obvious without 
explanation. See Populaiuzkd 
tecunicalitif.s. 

It is the third of Bacon’s four 
divisions of lallacics, more often 
mentioned than the other three 
because its meaning seems, though 
it is not in fact, plainer. There are 
the idols (i.e. the fallacies) of the 
tribe, the cave, the market, & the 
theatre, which arc picturesque names 
for (1) the errors nuai are exposed 
to by the limitations of the human 
understanding (as members of the 
tribe of man) ; (2) those a person is 
liable to owing to his idiosyncrasy 
(as enclosed in the cave of self) ; 
(3) those due to the unstable relation 
between words their imanmgs 
(which fluctuate as the words arf' 
bandied to fro in the conversa¬ 
tional exeliange or word-aiarkcl) ; 
& (i) those due to false philo¬ 
sophical or logical systems (which 
hold the stage successively like plays). 
The tribe is the human mind, the 
cave is idiosyncrasy, the market is 
talk, & the theatre is philosophy : 
who would guess all that unaided ? 
who, on the contrary, would not 
guess that an idol of the market- 
ydace was just any belief to which 
the man in the street yields a mis¬ 
taken deference ? The odd thing is 
that no better instance could be 
found of an idol of the market than 
the phrase itself, oscillating between 
its real meaning it the modern mis¬ 
use, so that the very person who 
pours scorn on idola' fori is often 
propagating one in the very act of 
ridiculing the rest ; well, ’tis sport 
to have the enginer hoist with his 
own petard. The mistake is common 
enough, but is not easily exhibited 
except in passages of some length, 
so that one must here sufliee ; the 
tendency to exalt the man of action 
above the man of theory may be 


ill-advised, but it has nothing to do 
with shifting acceptations of words, 
& is not an idolurn fori :— With us 
the active characters, the practical men, 
the individuals who, whether in public 
or in private affairs, ‘ [fet on with the 
job \ have always held the first place 
in esteem ; the theorists & philo¬ 
sophers a place very secondary by 
comparison. It is not easy to account 
for this common estimate. For one 
thing, as soon as irupiiry is made into 
it, ihe belief profi'ies to be without 
foundation—just one of the idols of 
the market-place. 

idolatress. See Feminine desig¬ 
nations. 

idyl(l). The OED gives precedence 
to the form with -ll. It also recog¬ 
nizes only one pronunciation, i-, not 
I- ; on this, however, there is room 
for difference of opinion. (1) It is 
certain that many people say I'dll ; 
(2) with idol Sc idle, both commoner 
words, ready to confuse the hearer, 
a separate pronunciation is all to the 
good, if there is nothing against it ; 
& (3) it has been pointed out in the 
article Fae.se quantity that the 
length of the first syllable in the 
Greek is nothing against its being 
shortened in the Engli.sh w’ord. 

1. e., Id est. 1. To write, or even 
to say, this in the full instead of 
in the abbreviated form is now so 
unusual as to convict one of affecta- 
t ion. 

2. i.e. means that is to say, & 
introduces another way (more com- 
jirehcnsiblc to the hearer, driving 
home the speaker's point better, or 
otherwise preferable) of putting 
what has been already said ; it does 
not introduce an example, & when 
substituted for e.g. in that function, 
as in the following extract, is a 
blunder :— Let your principal stops 
be the full stop cf* comma, ivith a 
judicious use of the semicolon <jh of 
the other stops where they arc abso¬ 
lutely necessary (i.e. you could not 
dispense with the note of interroga¬ 
tion in asking questions). 

3. It is invariable in form ; the 
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changing of it to ca sunt &c.— which 
deals ivith persons (ea sunt, all pre¬ 
sent cfc future 7nembcrs) —is due to 
the same misconception (cxplaiiie<l 
under follow) as the incorrect as 
follow ; ef. also intlii alia. 

4. It is naturally jjrceeded by a 
stop ; whether a comma follows it 
or not is indifferent, or rather is 
decided by the punctuation-pitch of 
the writer or the passage. 

if & when. Any writer ho uses 
this foiniula lays liimsclf o])cn to 
entirely reasonable susj)icions on the 
part of his readers. There is the 
suspicion that he is a nu rc yiarrol, 
who cannot say part of what he has 
often heard without saying the rest 
also ; there is the susjueion that he 
likes verbiage for its own sake; 
there is the suspicion that he is a 
timid swordsman who thinks lu' will 
be safer with a si'cond swoid in his 
left hand ; there is the suspieion 
that he has merely been too lazy to 
make up his mind between ?/ & 
when. Only when the reader is sure 
cnougli of his author to know that 
in his writing none of these proba¬ 
bilities can be true doi's he turn to 
the extreme improbability that Ik'I'C 
at last is a sentence in which if <1* 
when is really better than if oi when 
by itself. 

This absurdity is so common that 
it seems worth while to cpiote a num¬ 
ber of examples, bracketing in each 
either ‘ if & ’ or * & when & asking 
whether the omission would in any 
way change the meaning or diminish 
the force of the sentence :— The 
Radicals do not know quite clearlij 
what they will be at (if d ) when the 
fight is renewed./The ISpeetator’s 
Great Threat —that (if d') when 
Unionists get bark to poioer d* find 
an Irish Parliament in Dublin they 
will refuse to go on prm'iding money 
for pensions./A clear warning to the 
electors that if they voted Liberal they 
could 7iot aftenuards complain (if dr) 
when a Home Rule Rill was carried./ 
IJwhen) we in this country depart 
from Free 'Trade India cannot fairly 


he deprived of the right of Protection./ 
For if (d’ when) Ulster fights Ulster 
will certainly be in rebellion./He 
endeavours to prove that the Govern¬ 
ment ‘ cannot be neutral ^ if (dc when) 
a Woman Suffrage Referendum is 
proposed in flic House ojf Commons./ 
But if (d- zvhen) the notices are ten¬ 
dered it will be so arranged that they 
all terminate on the same day./Wc 
were under an honourable obligation 
to help France, if (d- when) the time 
came fur her to assert her claims./He 
told the Ilford Farmers' Association 
last year that if (d* when) members of 
Parliament were paid that Association 
W'ould benefit./ In Morocco, what you 
profess to gwe us zi'ill only belong to 
us if (d: when) we take it from the 
JMoroerans. They must, of course, be 
certain that they arc getting zvliaf they 
are bargaining for, but (if d ) ivhcn 
they have made sure of that, they 
zvould be zvisely advised to pay the 
price. 

It w'as admitted abo\ e that eases 
W’crc eonei'ivablt' in which the if 
A the when might be genuinely A: 
separately signilieant. Such I'ases 
arise when one desires to say that 
the result wall c>r does or did not only 
follow', but follow without delay ; 
they are not in laet rare, A: if a really 
good writer allows liimself an if d- 
when, one siu h must have presented 
itself; but in piaetice he liardl\ 
ever does it won then, because any 
strong ciiijihasis on the absence of 
delay is imieh better given by other 
means, by the insertion of at once 
or some cquivaili'iil in the result 
clause. So true is this that, when 
the tlevolees of if d* rehen have had 
the luck to strike a real opportunity 
for their lavourilc, they cannot 
refrain from inserting some adverb 
to do over again the work that was 
the only true fum-tion of their d* 
ivhen ; in the quotations, these 
adverbs that make d- rehen otiose 
are in roman type :—'The electors 
knew perfectly well that if A when 
the J*arliameni Rill was placed on the 
Statute-book it would immediately 
be used to pass Irish Home Rule./if 
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d; when Ihe Unionist Parly win a 
General Election rve are to have at 
once a general tarijf on foreign manu- 
Jactured goods./It is true that if db 
7vhefi an amendmeid giving wome7i 
the vote is carried this aniendnient is 
thcnccforwarfi to become part ti* 
pared of ihe Jhll. 

When or if is not so pnrposc'lesr, as 
if efc rvhen ; or if docs serve to 
express that the writer, Ihouch lie 
expects his condition to be reahzed, 
has his doubts ; —An ojficial pro¬ 
nouncement as to U'hat particular 
items of Lloyd George legislation it is 
proposed to repeal, v\h(‘n, or if, the 
apportunitif arrix^es. 

Unless ct' until is o^k ii to the same 
o!)jections as if cb zv/h'ii, but is rniieh 
less common. 

ignite makes ignitablc \ sc?* Mni: i:. 
ignoramus. J‘l. -uses, not -i ; see 
-I J3, it Latin ri,uuAT-.. 
ignoratio elenchi. See Ti citmcai. 

TKllMS. 

ignore makes ignorahle : see Mn r. n. 
ilex. PI. ile.res ; see -nx, -ix .‘3. 

Ilk means same ; it does not mean 
family or kind or set or name. Of 
that ilk is a form constructed for the 
case in which proprietor &. property 
have the same name ; the Knock- 
tvinnoeks of that ilk means the 
Knoekwinnocks of Knoekwinnoek. 
See PoriTi.AKizr.n ti (’iiNK’AiaTH.s. 
The eommon maltreatments of the 
phrase, some of whieli are illustrated 
below, are partly iineonseious *fc tlue 
to ignorance of the meaning of illi, 
& partly facetious : indulgence in 
such WoHN-orT iiuMOiTU is nineh 
less forgivable than for an English¬ 
man not to know what a Scotch 
word means :— The Walkers are a 
numerous race . . . one of the ilk has 
suggested that an aneestor probably 
xvalkcd to the Crusades./Printed the 
year after ihe death of Thomas 
Elzevir db in the, reign of Daniel of 
that ilk./Robert Islsmere, the fore¬ 
runner of so many books ^ of that 
ilk \/This publication was under¬ 
taken by John Murray, ihe first of 
that ilk./^ Mystified ’ <h others of his 


ilk do not seem to understand that the 
money that farmers cb other producers 
make is .. . 

llleg!ble)(unreadable. Thei. is not 
plain enough to be deciphered : the 
u. is not interesting enough to he 
perused. 

ILLITERACIES. There is a kind of 
offence against the literary idiom 
that IS not easily named. The usual 
dictionary label for sonic specimens 
of it at least is vulg. ; but the word 
'Vulgar is now so imbued on the one 
baml with social prejudices & on the 
other with moral condemnation as 
to b<‘ unsuitable ; the jiroperty com¬ 
mon to these la[)ses seems to be that 
jieoplc accustomed to reading good 
iiteiature do not commit them it are 
repelled by them, while those not 
so accustomed neither refrain from 
nor condemn them : they may per¬ 
haps he more aeeiiratily as well as 
yiolitcly called illiteraties than vul¬ 
garisms ; their chief habitat is in the 
eorrcspond('nee columns of the press. 
A few familiar types may he liere 
collected lor comparison, with just 
enough in the way of illustration to 
enable each usage to he recognized ; 
actual quotations will be found 
under many of the wonts mentioned 
in their dictionary places :— 

Like as eon junction (if 1 could 
think like you do). 

Iloxvei'cr, whatci'cr, Xihoever, A’C., 
interrogative (lloicfrer did you find 
out? : WhahTcr can this mean ?). 

Same, such, & various, as jironoung 
(R /// submit same, or the same, for 
approval ; Ilai'e no dealings with 
such ; yarious hai'c stated). 

Frequent use of split infinitives 
(Am ready to categorically affirm). 

He in unsuitable contexts (The 
author''s arguments re jiredesiination). 

Write with personal object only 
(T'hough she had promised to write 
him soon). 

Think fo remember to (I did not 
think to tell them when 1 was there). 

Negative after should not wonder 
(I shouldn't wonder if it didn't come 
true yet). 
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Present &c. after as if & as though 
{It looks as if we are winning or shall 
win). 

Me &c. for 77f?/ <Sre. in fjerund con¬ 
struction {Instead of me being dis¬ 
missed). 

Between , . . or for between . . . d- 
{The choice is between glorwns death 
or shameful life). 

Almost (juitey rather iniujue, more 
preferable. { 

Aggravating for annoyiiif'. i 

Individual for person. } 

Any very bad hyplicninjj {the | 
rnling-clasSy my wooden-leg). 

Rev. Jones ; the hon. Smith. 

ILLOGICALITIES. The spread of 
education adds to the writer's bur¬ 
dens by multiplying that pestilent 
fellow the critical reader. No longer 
can we depend on an audience that 
will be satisfied with catching the 
general drift & obvious intention of 
a sentence & not trouble itself to 
pick holes in our wording; the 
words used must nowadays actually 
yield on scrutiny the desired sense ; ; 
to plead that anyone could see what ' 
you meant, or so to write as to need j 
that plea, is not now ficrrnissible ; | 
all our pet illogicalities will have to , 
be cleared away by degrees. i 

If Milton might be excused or even i 
commended for calling Eve fairest ; 
of her daughters, the modern news- j 
paper man must not expect pardon , 
for similar conduct. Sir Brnest | 
CasseVs Christmas gift to the hospitals 1 
of 150,000 is only the latest of many i 
acts of sjdendid munificence by zvhich ! 
he has benefited his fellows before now. j 
If it IS the latest of them, says the i 
pestilent one, it is one of them ; if I 
one of them, it was given before 
now ; but it is in fact given now, 
not before now ; Mdiieh is absurd. 

Take, again, the following comment 
on a quotation the commentator 
lliinks unjustified : Were ever finer 
lines perverted to a meaner use 'I We 
know well enough what he is trying 
to do—to emphasize the meanness 
of the use— ; it is in expressing the 
emphasis that he has gone wrong ; | 


it has escaped him that Never were 
lines jicrvcTled to a meaner use is made 
weaker, not stronger, if changed to 
never zvere fine lines &c., & that again 
is further weakened, not strength¬ 
ened, by a change of fine to finer ; 
everything that narrows the field of 
rivals for the distinction of meanest 
perv’ersion, as fine & finer do j>ro- 
grcssively, has an effect contrary to 
what was intended ; it may be 
worth while to insert yinc in sjiite of 
that, since it adds a qualification of 
importance ; but the change to finer 
weakens the force without adding to 
the accuracy. Richard III says 
nvT woman in this humour zvon ?; 
to have said Vrinccss, or prouder 
Princess, instead of ivoman would 
have made the marvel less & not 
greater. 

Another common, tl' more conspicu¬ 
ous, illogicality is the unintended 
anticlimax. Masters, it is already 
proved that you arc little better than 
false knaves, cf- it will go near to be 
thought so shortly. Dogberry felt no 
uneasiness about putting it that way, 
& some writers st*em to agree with 
him :— A scejiticism about the result 
of military ojierations zvhich must 
h(we had d* probably has had a damp- 
ing effect upon the soldier (If it must 
have had, it certainly, not jirobably, 
has had).//I zvill, 1 think, delight the 
reader as if it zvere something told by 
JMeadows Taylor ; indeed the mys¬ 
terious ‘ sadhu ’ zvho figures in it, ct* 
the account of the fight zvith the yellow 
leopard, are not unworthy of the 
suggested comparison (Not unworthy, 
quotlia ? but indeed led us to expect 
more than zvorthy, a climax instead 
of an anticlimax). 

The abandonment of blind eon- 
fidenee in much less is another eorn- 
pliment that will havx* to be paid to 
the modem reader’s logic. It is 
still usual to give no hearing to 
much more before deciding for its 
more popular rival ; sometimes a 
loose but illogical excuse is to be 
found in the general effect of the 
context, sometimes even that is 
wanting ; these two varieties appear 
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in the quotations :— The tnajchine 
must be crushed before any real re¬ 
forms can be initiated, much less 
carried./It is a full day's work even 
to open, much less to acknowledge, all 
the presents. S(*o much 2. 

A stray variety or two may now 
brin^? tliis siiljjcct, which mi^^ht be 
treated at much greater length, to 
an end : The Dukes of Grafton in the 
old days were almost invariably Lords- 
Licutenant cf Suffolk <Sc Xorthamjt- 
tonshirc, but though the deceased held 
neither office his influence in Xorth- 
aniptonshirc tSc West Suffolk was 
considerable (i.c., previous Dukes 
were Lords liieutenaiit, but this one 
had inueh iniluenet' ; iiavc Lords 
lieutenant, then, no inlhienee ?)./ 
The sehcdule wc shall have to face 
will be a much longer one than it 
would have been if zve had undertaken 
the zvork this year, d’ longer still than 
it xcould have been if wc had been able 
to do the work last year. We may 
deeply symfiathize willi a writer 
wlio has brought himscH to the pass 
of having to choose between saying 
still more longer & being illogical, 
but we cannot let him off tlial more./ 
That would quUc easily d’ fairly 
redress what he admitted to be the 
only grievance he could see in Estab¬ 
lishment. Tlie he is a suiiporter of 
the Established Chureh ; he would 
maintain, not admit, that it is the 
only grievance, & should Iiave said 

what he admitted to be a gnevam c*. 
though it was the only one he could 
see 

Other examples or remarks w ill lx* 
found on ni iiui 3, -ur, A. 

-i:sT 7, 8, Hazixuss, rkason, 

THOUGH, TOO, YKT, & paSSlIH. 

mth. Sec -TH NOUNS. 

Illuminate makes -noble, -lor ; see 

"ABLK 1, -OR. 

illumine &e. Sec uu. 

Ulusion. See delusion for the 
differences between the tw’o words. 

illustrate should make illusfrablc. & 
though that form is called obs. by 
the OED it seems better than 
•tratable ; see -abll. Agent noun 
1351 


-tralor. The pronunciation i'lizstrat 
(as opp. ilu'strat) has been slowly 
arrived at, but is now general; see 
Hi:cKssrs E accent. For illustrative 
the OED gives ilu'strotlv only ; but 
the fixing of i'iwstrat may before 
long produce I'litstratlv. 

im-. F or spelling of words with 
variants in em-, see em- & m-. The 
following, not there mentioned, 
should have im-, & not the rarely 
used em- : imbrue, imhrute. impale, 
imparadise, impark, impawn, im¬ 
peril. 

image, vb.. makes imageable ; see 
Mute r.. * 

imaginaryXlmaginative. The mean¬ 
ings of the two are quite distinct, 
& never interchangeable. That is 
imaginary which exists only in some¬ 
one's imagination ; he, or his powers 
or products, is imaginati\e who is 
able or ajd to form mental pictures. 
Any confusion between the two is due 
to th(‘ fact that there are things to 
wliieh either can lx* applied, thougli 
ill dilTerent senses, & with some such 
things tlic distinction is not always 
apparent. The diflerence between 
an imaginary Sc an imaginative 
person is clear enough, but that 
lx*twecii imaginary d imaginative 
distress is elusive ; the begging 
impostor exploits the former ; the 
latter is created & experienced 
(Such a price The (iods exact for 
song. To become what wc sing) by 
the tragic or lyric poet. The place 
is described ivith such ivealth of detail 
as to lead one to the conclusion that it 
must have eceisted ; but, of course, on 
the other hand, if may have been 
purely imaginative ; justifiable, or 
not ? 

imagine makes iznaginoble : sec 
Mute i:. 

imago. PI. imagos or imagines, 
pronounce -ez ; see Latin plurals. 

ima(u)m. The form without the u 
is recommended ; proii. Imah'm. 

imbed, em-. Em- better ; see eh- 

& IM-. 

imbibe makes -liable, see Mute e. 
Sec also Formal words. 
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imbroglio. Pronounce -olyo ; pi. 

-os, see -o(e)s 4. 

Imbrue, imbrute, em-. Tlie iw- 
forms are better ; see im-. 

imbue makes imbuable ; see Mute 
E. For eonstructioii, see infuse. 

imitate makes imitablc^ imitator ; 

see -ABLE 1, -OR 

immanent. The word is sonielhing 
of a stumbling-block : the unlearned 
hearer or reader is not sure b hether 
it & imminent are the same or 
different ; the Latin scholar feels 
that he docs not recall irnmaneo in 
his Cicero, wonders whether (-ant 
& -ent often playing hide-<t-seek 
with each other) mdno may be the 
source instead of maneo. Under 
these eireumstanees it is thought by 
some that the dnines &: philosophers 
who chic fly affect the word should 
be asked whether they would not 
gain in intelligibility what they 
might lose in precision by choosing 
according to context between in- 
dwellingy pervading, pervasive, per¬ 
meating, inherent, & other w'ords 
that do not mystify us. * All which 
though I most pow'erfully & potently 
believe, yet I hold it not honesty to 
have it thus set down A: shall not 
venture to label immanent & im¬ 
manence Supi:rfluous words. The 
OED’s note on the use of immanent 
may be useful to those who, not 
reading philosophic A: religious 
books, find it an enigma when it 
makes one of its occasional appear¬ 
ances in the newspaper : ^ In recent 
philosophy applied to the Iteity 
regarded as permanently pervading 
& sustaining the universe, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the notion of an 
external transcendent creator or 
ruler \ See Popularized tech¬ 
nicalities. 

Immense. Both t he common slang 
use in the senses excellent or amus¬ 
ing, Ac the odd freak illustrated in 
the extract below, are instances of 
Novelty-hunting, though the first 
has lost its freshness Ac grown stale, 
as such perversions do w'hereas the I 
second has not yet got beyond the j 


circles in which the detection of 
generally unappreciated infinities 
makes one a luminary :— These 
memoirs yield what is probably an 
immensely true account of Nelson's 
career. 

immerse makes immersable ; see 
Mute e. 

immesh. I'sc en- ; see em- & im-. 
immobilize has -zable ; see Mute e. 
immortal, as a compliment to an 
author or one of his firoductions or 
personages, requires to be used wdth 
caution. Its real use is to make 
sure that a reader who may or may 
not be an ignoramus shall realize 
that the person or book referred to 
IS well known in the literary world, 
A: that without telling him the fact 
in too patronizing a manner. But, 
delicate as the device may originally 
have been, it is now too well known 
to escape notice ; Ar whether the 
reader will b(‘ offended or not de¬ 
pends on the exact depth of his 
Ignorance, ^fhere are few who wdll 
not be angry if they arc reckoned 
to require ‘ the immortal Shaks])tTc ’, 
or “ Don (Quixote or Pickwick 
Papers ’ ; those who can put up 
with ‘the immortal Panurge’, or 
‘ Dobbin or ‘ Mrs Poyser wall be 
rather more miimTous ; & so on in 
many gradations. The author of 
the following was probably ill in- 
sjiired in immortalizing ('ervantes ; 
but not so ill as if he liad done the 
sanic ^—& he might have—for Don 
Quixote i—Lovers of Don (Quixote 
zcill remember that the immortal 
Cervantes fought with great courage in 
this battle. 

immortalize makes -zable ; see 
Mute e. 

immovable, not -vcable ; see Mute 
E. Though the differentiation 
between immoi'- A irrenum- is fully 
established, blunders sometimes oc¬ 
cur ; The J^resident, save for sucress- 
ful impeachment, is immovable by 
Congress./liy suspending conscrip¬ 
tion db restoring the immovability of 
the judges. 

Immunize has -zable ; sec Mute e. 
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impale, em-. Im- better ; see im-. 

Impanel, em-. Em- is better ; see 
em- & IM-. Past &e., -lledf -lling ; 
see -LI.-, -I.-. 

imparadise. Impark, em-. Im- is 

better ; see im-. 

Imparisyllabic. See Technical 

TKIIMS. 

impassable, impassible. The two 

are different in derivation, spelling, 
pronnneiation, meaning. Tlie 

iirst is ultimately from Latin pando 
stretch, the secfind from Latin 
patior feel ; in the first the seeond 
syllable is (at least in Southern use) 
pronounced jiahs, while in the otiuT 
it is always pas ; the first means that 
cannot he passed, the seeond that 
cannot feel. 

impasse. Si'c Fuench words. The 
word is now becoming very common, 
but is still so little really at home 
with us that it is often printed 
impass6 in newspapers. 

impawn, em-. im-better; see im-. 

impayable. There is perhaj>s no 
other word that is so indisputably 
an undesirable alien in English as 
this. It has a false air, since it is 
a not impossible Ihigli'^h formation, 
of being intelligible at first hearing 
to an J'higlishmaii ; but if we did 
make the word, we should certainly 
not mean by it what the French 
wmrd means ; & in point of fact the 
vast majority of people who hear it 
are completely puzzled by it. In¬ 
credible as, under these eireum- 
stanees, it seems, we have the pre¬ 
cise notion ready to our hands in 
plain current English; when someone 
does a thing absurd enough to en¬ 
large our idea of what humanity is 
capable of in perverse or obstinate 
or eajirieious folly, we express our 
gratitude for this enlightenment hy 
saying that he or his action is 

priceless ’. The sentiment may be 
cynical, & the idiom may be, after 
all, a translation of ivipayablc ; the 
OED does not illustrate or give the 
sense, so that it is hard to tell 
whether it is native or not ; but at 
any rate everyone has heard it, & 


understands it without assistance 
from the French. It may be worth 
while to give the synonyms used in 
French dictionaries to convey the 
particular sense of impayable that is 
here referred to ; Littre has extra¬ 
ordinaire, tr^s-plaisant, trds-bizarre, 
& Larousse ridicule on comuiue. 
A new'spaper example is :—T/ie re¬ 
sults were discourciguig in each case, 
but the Tariff-reformers are impay¬ 
able, tl* have still a thousand argu¬ 
ments to prove that if the Tariff dose 
had only been stronger, disaster would 
have been turned into victory on either 
or each of these occasions. 

Impeachment. For own the soft i., 

sec IllULLEVANT ALI.USIOX. 

impedance. For the formation, 
see IL iiuiu derivatives. In the 
interests of both Electricity & Eng¬ 
lish, the word should be strictly 
confined to the former. 

impede makes irnpedahle ; see 
Mu 'IE e. 

impel makes -lied, -liable, -lling ; 
see -LI--, -L-. 

impenitence, -cy. There is no 
perceptible dilTerenee of meaning; 
-ce is recommended ; see -ce, -cv. 

imperil, not cm- ; see im-. Past 
Sec. -lied, -llijig ; see -ll-, -l-. 

impersonate makes -nable, -tor ; 
see - \ni r, 1, -or. 

impetigo. Pronounce Impitigd. 
PI. -gincs, pronounce -Jinez. 

impetus. Id. -fuses, not -ti ; see -us. 

Impinge makes -ging ; see Mute e. 

Implement, n. A: v. See Noun & 
VERii Acrr.NT. The verb, meaning 
to carry out (a contract &c.), is 
chiefly Scotch. New'spaper uses like 
the following cannot be acquitted 
of the charge of pedantry : But it 
comes after long d' disastrous delays 
which hai'e greatly lowered the prestige 
of the Allies d' diminished their chance 
of getting their peace terms imple¬ 
mented by an If authority that can speak 
for liussia. Increased taxation will be 
inevitable if Labours promises tri 
electorate are to he impU 

A correspondent has 
with the following quot^ 
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Irving : Elements of English Com¬ 
position^ 11th Ed. 1841) To imple- 
me'ntf signifying to fullil, is likewise 
derived from the barbarous jargon 
of the Scotish (sic) bar. 

implicate nuikt s -cable; see -AiinE 1. 

implicit. J.){Ccrplirii ; i.)(impUvd\ 
i. faith ifce. Tlie human mind likes 
a good clear black & white contrast ; 
when two words so delmiti'ly pro¬ 
mise one of these contrasts as ex¬ 
plicit <fc implicit^ & then dash our 
hopes by figuring in phrases where 
the contrast ceases to be visible—- 
say in ‘ explicit suyiport ’ k. * im¬ 
plicit obedicaice witli absolute or 
complete or full as a substitute that 
might repkice cither or both we 
ask with some iiidigiialion whether 
after all black is 'whiti', it pcrhajis 
decide that implicit is a shifty word 
with which wc will have no further 
dealings. It is in la<“C noteworthy 
in more than one resjieet. 

First, it means for the most part 
the same as trujdu’d, ct, as it is 
certainly not so instantly inti'lligible 
as that to the averagt* man, it might 
have been expect(d to b(‘ so good 
as to die. That it has nc\ertheless 
survived by the side of imjdicd is 
perhaps due to two causes : one is 
that explicit & iniplial make a 
neater antithesis than e\en ex¬ 
pressed & implied (dll the conditions 
iihclher explicit or imjdicit ; but all 
the imjdicd condLlwns ; implied is 
mueb eoiumoruT than implicit w hen 
the antitliesis is not gi\-en in full) ; 
& the other is that the adverb, 
w^hether of impUcil or of imjdieii is 
more often wanted than the adjec¬ 
tive, that imjdicdhj is felt to be 
(see -EDCY a) a bad form ; im¬ 
plicitly, prcferrc'd to impliedly, licl£)S 
to keep implicit alive. 

Secondly, there is the historical 
accident by which imjdicit, with 
faith, obedience, confidence, & such 
words, has come to mean absolute 
or full, whereas its original sense was 
undeveloped or potential or in the 
germ. The starting-point of this 
usage is the ecclesiastical phrase 


implicit faith, i.e. a person’s accept¬ 
ance of any article of belief, not on 
its own merits, but as a part of, as 
‘ wrapped up in liis general accept¬ 
ance of the Church's authority ; the 
steps from this sense to unc|uestion- 
ing, & thenec to eompletc or abso¬ 
lute or exact, are easy ; l)ut not 
everyone who says that imyilicit 
obedience is the first duty of the 
soldier realizes that the obedience 
he is describing is not proj)erly an 
exact one, but one that is based on 
aeeeptanee of the soldier's status. 
See PoPL'i.AUiZKi) Ti:cnxiCAi,iTii:s. 

impliedly is a bad lorm ; see 

(5). 

imply, k’or inflexions sec Vr.uiis 

IN -I1-, r, (). 

impolitic makes the unusual ad¬ 
verbial form -<(■///, not -ieally. 

import. See Nor n tV’ vj, lin acc i .n r. 

importune, v. The stress is van- 
ahle, cK: the OlOD allows it on either 
the second or the tlird. Of the 
numerous verse ({uotal ions, there 
aix‘ tw’clvc e!(‘ar for imyxir'tune, & 
four for importu ne ; Shakspere, 
Syienser, Chajiman, (iray, Byron, 
all favour the former. 

impose rnaJees -sable ; s(‘C Mrii: i:. 

Impost. Fur synouMiiy see iax. 

impost(h)ume.' Tlu' h, which is not 
pomouneed. Si ofhii not written, is 
better awav, though the woi d is too 
well established to have its other 
<orruptions itanoved Si its sound 
altered. it should be, was, 

(ij)ostem, from (ireek aj)ostema ab¬ 
scess ; tile h comes in by confusion 
Willi posthumous, in wJueh it is due 
to a theory, though a false one, of 
the ctymoIngN. 

Impractical, un-. The second is 
better; see in- & un-, <fe pit\c- 
TiUABia:. The er>nstant confusion 
between practicable & practical is 
a special reason for making use of 
ill)- un- to add to the tlifTerenee 
ill the negatives : Its inability to 
address itself to the (jueslions of the 
hour produces the impression that the 
Labour movement is all impracticable 
agitation (read unpractical). 
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imprecate makes -cable. ; see -ablk 1 . 
impregnate makes -natable (excep¬ 
tionally, see -ATABi.E), wsinee irti- 
prcgnable would be ineonvenient. 

impresario. Pronounet; -zar'io, not 
-saf'ib ; pi. -os, see -o(b),s 4. 
imprescriptible is one of the words 
that are often used without a elear 
eoneejition of their meaning. Tiiat 
right or projiert y or grant is i. whieh 
is ‘ not subject to prescription \ 
What then is y)reserij)tion ? If we 
exclude doctors’ jireserij)tions, most 
people take it to mean '’unintir- 
rupted us(‘ or possession from tinu* 
immemorial, or for a period hxed 
by law as gi\ing a title or right; 
hence, title or right acquired by 
virtue of such us<- or possession : 
sometimes calk'd jiositive prescrip¬ 
tion ’—OKI). Hut eleariv ^ not 

subject to prescription ' in this sense 
does not give us the incanmg we 
want, but something viry like the 
opposite of it. The ri'iiding ol the 
riddle re({uires a jiitce of legal 
knowledge that most of us li.ive 
not, VIZ, that there is another kind 
of jiiescription * now eonimonly 
called netrati\e ]>reserij)tionde- 
tined as ^ Kiniitation or restriction 
of the lime within which an action 
or claim can be raised'—OKI). 
An imjirescriptible right, then, is 
a right not subject to lugatise pre¬ 
scription, i.e., a right tliat is not 
invalidated ])y any hijise of time. 

impress, n. For synonymy see sign. 
impressible, impressionable. It is 
singular that the second form, 
adapted from tlie French, should 
have dis])laccd the lirst, whit'h 
might have done the work quite 
well, although the French verb 
impression tier ha.s failed to produce 
a current Faiglish verb to intnrcssion. 
Wliatever the reason, impressionable 
is undoubtedly the established form, 
& impressible rare. 

Imprint. See Noun & vr.iin ac¬ 
cent. 

Impromptu, n. PI. -us. 
impropriate makes -priablc ; see 
•able 1. 


improve makes improvable ; see 
Mute e. 

improvisator. ITonounce impr6'- 
vizator. Italian form -wisatore 
pron. -ahtor'i, lem. -wisatrice pron. 
-ahtre'eha, pi. -ori pron. -or'e, -id 
pron. -e'ehe. 

improvise, not -izc, see -ise ; i. 
makes -isahlc, ^cc Mute e. 

impuissant. For pronunciation see 
puissant. 

in. The combinations inasmuch as, 
in order that or to, in so far, in that, 
A: in ioto, are taken sejiarately in 
their alj hala tical jdaces. 

inacceptable. Vn- is better ; see 

IN- A IN-. 

inadequate. Since othcnvisc the 
number of troops available might he 
iuadi(ptate to those nhich might be 
brought into the field against her. 
Though it IS true that aderpiaie & 
inadiijautc origin.illy meant made & 
not made equal. A’ therefore might 
be A w('re lollowed by to with any 
suitable noun or infinitive, modern 
usage has restricted the words to 
tlie notion (un)equal to require¬ 
ments, so ellei tually that it may 
now be regauled as umdiomatic 
to exjuess the partieiilar demand ; 

I \ague additions like to the need, to 
the orrosion, to the task, are still 
possible, thoiigli felt to be pleo- 
I nastie ; but sjieeifieations like that 
I in the ab()\e extract, or like Ilis 
I revenues liere found inadequate to his 
j cj'penees ((bbbon) or Is language 
j adequate to describe it? (\V. taillins) 

I are abandonments of the differentia- 
I tioii that has taken place between 
; adequate A equal, inadequate k, un- 
1 equal. Uis resources ncre inade- 
1 quaie, or inadequate to the orra.sion, 
but not inadequate to those of his 
I opponent, nor to take or taking the 
tOiVfl. 

inadvertence, -cy. The first is re¬ 
commended ; st e -CE, -('V. 

inadvisable, inalterable. Vn- is 
better ; sec in- & i n-. 

-IN & -INE. The distinction in 
Chemistry between the two ter¬ 
minations is outside the scope of 
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this dictionary. But in certain 
words, c.g. gelatine, gli/cerine, mar¬ 
garine, the -ine of popular use 
violates that distinction. Neverthe¬ 
less, the correct sj)ellings &c. 

sliould he left to teeliiHcal writers or 
kept for scientific moments. A: the 
-irie forms used \vithout hesitation 
when we arc not thinking in terms 
of Chemistry —unless, indeed, the 
word pedantry has no terrors for us. 

IN- & UN-. There is often a teas¬ 
ing u/ieertainty—or incertitude— 
whether the negative form of a word 
should be made witli in- (including 
it-, im-, ir-), or with nn-. The 
general principle that un- is English 
& belongs to English words, & in¬ 
is Latin & belongs 1o Latin words, 
docs not take us far. The second 
part of it, indeed, forbids imvhole- 
some (since ivholesorne has certainly 
no Latin about it) & thousands of 
similar offences ; but then no-one 
is tempted to go astray in tins 
direction. And the hrst part, which 
is asked to solv'c real problems — 
whether, for instance, unsanitary or 
insanitary is right —seldom gives 
a clear answer ; it forbids nndnbit- 
ahle, nneffable, unei'itable, & other 
such words of which the positive 
form does not exist as an Ihighsh 
word ; but about sanitary the 
rest it says you may consicler them 
English words & use nn-, or Latin 
words & use in-. Fortunately the 
number of words about which 
doubts exist is not large ; for the 
great majority usage has by this 
time decided one way or the other. 
Fashion has varied ; ‘ The practice 
in the Kith & 17th c.’ says the OEI) 

‘ was to prefer the form with in-, e.g. 
inaidable, inargaahle, inavailahlc, but 
the modern tendency is to restrict 
in- to words obviously answering to 
Latin types, A: to prefer nn- in other 
cases, as in unavailing, uncertain, 
nndevout \ A few extracts follow 
exhibiting tlie more common or 
important of tlic doubtful words, 
each in what is here considered tlic 
less desirable form ; the number 


printed after some of these is that 
of tlic times tliat I happen to have 
seen the form in newsiiapers while 
attending to the point :—The amount 
must be determined not by impractical 
discussions over restitution {7)./He 
has selected five of Hissing's novels 
for generous, but by no means indis- 
criminating, praise (4)./B e agree 
with JMr Jialjour in thinking it 
inadvisable to set up any form o) 
Second Chamber which . . . (2)./Your 
modern dijilomatist works this saji- 
posed iiicontrollalile jiopular feeling 
jor all it IS worth {g}., Whose faded 
stare silenced his son-in-law by its 
inexpressive fneity. Complaints that 
the present Finance Hills are inac- 
ccptablc. MV can only regret that his 
ideas are indigested. Ei’er/y jilace at 
which war-ships, completed or ineoni- 
pleted, are Iff mg. Her letters, still 
cjrtant although inedited. 

Before a fuller list of doubtful 
pairs, with rcconimen<iations, is 
attempted, some suggestive con¬ 
trasts may serve to sliow the cori- 
tlicting tendencies that are at 
w'ork :—unjust but injustice, unable 
but inability, uminiet but iiujuietude, 
uncivil but incivilitif, show the in- 
llucnce of markedly Jjatin as ()ppos(‘d 
to nondcscriiit (hidings in ])roducing 
in-. Undigested but indigestible, 
unanimated but inanimate, undis¬ 
tinguished but indistinguishable, un¬ 
lettered but illiterate, unlimited but 
illimitable, unredeemed but irredeem¬ 
able, unreconciled but irreconcilable, 
illustrate the aversion of -ed to in -; 
unceasing but incessant, undiserimin- 
ating but indiscriminate, do the same 
for -ing. Unapproachable but inac¬ 
cessible, undestroi/ablc but indestrue- 
tible, undissolvable but indissoluble, 
unbeliei'able liut inconceivable, un- 
provuble but improbable, bring out 
wa-H the tendency for in- to be 
restricted to the forms that arc 
closest to Latin cv'cn in the very 
oiienmiiided -blc group (on which 
more will be found under -ablk 3) ; 
& uncertainty but incertitude does 
the same for nouns. Lastly, unac¬ 
countable but insurmountable, A 
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unmelodious but inharmonious^ arc 
examples of apparent caprice fixed 
by usage. 

A list is now given of the words 
about which doubt is most likely, 
with a statement of the j)rehx reeorn- 
nK iided for each ; the recommenda¬ 
tions are sometimes suyifmrted by 
special reasons, but sometimes mere¬ 
ly based on a general impression that 
one form is more likely than the 
other to prevail ;— 


ac’coptalilf* un- 

advis.'il'Ie un¬ 
alterable un- 

a}tj)easat)le un- 

ai)t un- 

I un- 

I in- 

eomniunieative un- 

’n])]et<'d un- 


eonsolable 

(•ontrolla])]e 

decipherable, 

digested 

dibenminating 

distinguishable 

id 1 ted 


elTaceablo 

escajiablo 

essential 

expressive 

frequent 

navigable 

practical 


recognizable un- 

respoiisi\e un- 

retentivo 

substantial un- 

supportablo in- 

susce])tible 


In- form lalielkd rare 
in OKI) 

As acceptable 

Debit iruzed by -eaS‘ 
Inept IS the Latin 
in sensi' natural 
in sense unskilful 

Th<‘ only indisj)u(abl(‘ 

in - ed weld IS m- 

crperienced 
KstablishiKl 
Much delatini/Ki 

As enmphted 
\\ ordsin-ouyabhonn- 
ICstablislusi 
.See cant jdt ted ; French 
inedit has kejit the 
III- form in Inniig 
I stablislied 
Mucli delatinized 

Danger ff confusion 

Mith trieVfircf,Slide 
Mo^t -cut Moixis hO 

As acceptable ; k con¬ 
fusion impractic¬ 
able 

Danger of confusion 
Mitli irresponsible 
Must Mords in re- ^o 

r.stabli.sb<‘d 
Most -ible words so 


inappeasable. Vn- is better ; see 

IN- & UN-. 

inapt(itiide). Unapt is better (but 
inajnitude) ; see in- un-. 
inartificial, un-. See in- & i^n-. 
inasmuch as has two meanings : 
one the original, now rarely met 
'vith, i.e. to the same extent as or to 


whatever degree, or so far as {God is 
only God inasmuch as he is the Moral 
Governor of the tvorld) ; & the other 
worn down, with the notion of a 
eorrespondenee between two seales 
gone, & nothing left but a four- 
syllalile substitute for since (1 am 
unable to reply that I am much the 
better for seeing you, inasmuch as 
I see. nothing of you) ; this is the 
ordinary modern use, & its only 
recommendutiori ns compared with 
since is its pomposity. On the other 
hand the old sense has been sup¬ 
planted by so far as in so far as, 
Ac is now unfamiliar enough to be 
misleading when a literary-minded 
person reverts to it. At any rate, 
Mr Chamberlain's proposals, inas¬ 
much as they were intended to secure 
continued loyalty ct* union amongst 
the Australian pcnpde, xvere considered 
altogcthcrunneeessary. Do we gathcr 
that the proposals were in fact 
rejected, &. the reason for this was 
that their intention was so-A:-so V 
or that, whether rejected or accepted 
on other grounds, that intention 
was not held to justify them ? in 
other words, does inasmuch as mean 
since, or so far as ? we cannot tell, 
w'ltliout extraneous information. A 
word that in one sense is pompous, 
lA' in another obscure or ambiguous, 
Aj in both lias satisfactory substi¬ 
tutes, IS better left alone. 

inaugurate makes -aior ; see -on. 

incage, en-. The second is better ; 
see KM- A: IM-. 

incapacitate, incarcerate, make 
-itable, -ruble, -ator ; see -abi e 1, -or. 

incarnate. Pronounce the verb 
riikarnat. A: the adjective inkar'nit. 
For adj. in -able, see -atablk. 

incarnation. This unfortunately is 
not the prisoner's first lapse from 
honesty, for when the Chief Constable 
of Peterborough said ‘ he was the 
very quintessence of cunning cb the 
incarnation of a book-thief he was 
not speaking without knowledge. 
Either the C.C. has been misreported 
or he was playfully suggesting that 
a book-thief is not a human being, 
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but a licnd or possibly a Platonic 
Idea ; for so eminent a person must 
be aware that incarnation of what 
is incarnate already is as idle as 
painting the lily, & much more 
diflieult. Some t)f us, however, do 
need to be reimndril that while 
a person may be an incarnation of 
folly, or Folly clothed in llesh, it is 
meaningless to call him the incarna¬ 
tion of a fool, bi'causc all fools are 
flesh to start with & cannot be 
fitted w'ith a new' suit of if. See 
Pop ulautzkd t ncn m c a liti i:s, 

incase. En- l>elter ; see i;m- & im-. 

incense makes -sable ; si c jNIc'ti: i,. 

incensedly. A bad form : set* -ri>iA . 
inceptive, inchoative. See Tr.cii- 

NICAL TFRMS. 

incident adj.) (incidental. Two 
tendencies may be tlis<<'rncd ; one 
is for the shoiicr form with its less 
familiar termination to Ik* disj>hu*<*(l 
by the longer ; thus we shouhl more 
usually, though not more correctly, 
now write incidental in such <*onl(‘\ts 
as (shortened from ()I dJ examples): 
All the pnzeers mcidcnt to aiiif govern- 
menf : Those in the highest station 
have their incident cates cl* tronbhs ; 
The expedition cb the incident apjites- 
sive steps taketi ; The inn detit mis¬ 
takes xchich he has run into ; A bank 
note, more than Siiljieieni to defrap 
anp incident charges. 'I'lic other 
tendene\, cutting across {he first, is 
a different!ati(/n of meaning, based 
on no real diiiv-renee iH tween the 
tsvo forms, hut not the less useful on 
that account; while itnidenlal is 
applied to side oeeurremes with 
stress on their independence of the 
main action, incident implies that, 
though not essential to it, they iu>l 
merely haiipen to arise in connexion 
with it but may be expected to do 
so. A consequence of this dist met ion 
is that incid'oit is mostly used in 
close c'onibinatioii with what(‘ver 
w'ord may represent the main action 
or Bubjeet, A especially wit h to as the 
link ; Youth db its incident perturha^ 
Hons, or The enthusiasms incident to 
youth. It woulfi be well if the 


swallowing up of incident by inci¬ 
dental eouhi he cheeked, A a eon- 
limied existenee seeured to it at 
least in the speeiul uses indu'uled. 
Half the motu'p has pone in iticidental 
expenses, A Our failure hroupht us an 
lucideutal advantage ; hut Office d* 
the incident tvorries, & The dangers 
incident to jtipstirkinp. 

Incidentally is now' very common 
as a writer's apology for an irrcle- 
\anee. Naturally, thosi* who find it 
most useful arc not the best writers. 

incinerate makes -ruble, -ator: s<‘c 
-Aiinr ], -on. 
incise, not -ize : s( c -isi . 
incise. Incite, mukt* -sable, -table ; 
se(‘ ISli'Ti: r,. 

incline. See Nors A vi uu a( ci.Nr. 

For ‘ s< riousis incline', see IIac’K- 

M'VIU) I’UHAM.S. 

inclose. En- lu ttiT; s(*e i m- A im-. 
include makes -dahle : see Mi n u, 
include) 'comprise. As used m tin* 
new'.s[»ap(‘rs, lluse may lx* called 
a pair of WouKiNo A si'i mmi w'oiins. 
'I’hc one used in ordinary life is 
iticlude; t lie inf(‘rioi kiml of journa¬ 
list tlu'refore lil.t'*> to imjuess his 
H'adtTs w . Ih eew//r..se. J’fu ffe<[uent 
eoiirusion belwei ri eotnjinse A enm- 
pose [comprised niainlp of reemiis), is 
an iralieation th.it include, whieh 
writer A' compositor al.ke know all 
about, W’ould be in gi neral a safer 
word. (b\(*n tlu' two, bowever, 
it would be jiossible to turn our 
superfluity to nuieb bitter purfiose 
(ban as a ehanee foi the ’>t\'lish 
jmiriialist. When two wonU have 
roughlv the same meaning, ( xamina- 
tioii will generallv reveal a distiru- 
lion ; A' the distinction in meaning 
between the present two seems to 
be that comprise is a|)propriate when 
the content of the whole, A include 
when the admission or presence of 
an it(‘m, is in (pieslioii ; good w riliTs 
say comprise when looking at the 
matter from the of view' of the 

whole, include from that of the part. 
With include, there is no prtvsunip- 
tion (though it is often the fact) that 
all or even most of the components 
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are mentioned ; wjth comprise, the 
whole of them are uriderstood to he 
in the list. The (iuards, for iiistanee, 
inelude the Coldstreams or the l..ife 
(iiiards, hut eornpnse the late 
Guards, Horse (.iuanls, Dra^^oon 
Ciuards, Foot (iuards. ('ompriHC 
IS in fact, or ^^ouId he if tins partly 
recognized (list met ion wen* dt ve- 
Iope(i maintained, whereas lucludc 
is not, e(jmvalent to be Ci)tnposed of. 
The folloNMOf^ extracts sliow com¬ 
prise in contexts where itulude 
would he tile riehl word; - The 
(ienmiit fnne\ . . . exeeeti lieeiitff-threc 
corjis ; this mnnber dues not com¬ 
prise Ibe eory/v ofierdtinil in the 
Mnsurinn L<ihes. The i'ommission 
points out ihnt the din pie eroji of 
infill ntdiion it hns unthered onlif eom- 
jnises irrefraunbhi esluhlis/n d fnets. 

incognito. 'I'la milt.\« ins arc* (.1 no 
great importamc*. lx mg now little 
used, hut should he doin- light it at 
all. Of the pers(tn.d iioun nnonnifo, 
iiieoilnitd, iinojniti, are llu* mas- 
eiilim*, ftmmirie. A: phn.d, man, 
woman, p(oph, of corns ah d iden¬ 
tity. 'the ahst I a( t noun, anouMu- 
ity i.'k.'c., IS meognih; only, with 
possible plur.il imo^ndos {never 
droppini> their incoiimtos, or usu.illy 
incofimto). The adverf) or piedica- 
ti ve adject i\ e (tnn'elli ol! i.) is usually 
-/o 1 rrespeeli\’e ol gendei iV numhta ; 
if d< elined, it is like the ptisoiial 
noun. 

Incognizable Ac. For piomineia- 
tion see t (m.m/ v\c i.. 

incommunicative. I'n- is ])ell(r- 
see IN- A IN-. 

INCOMPATIBLES, l iuh i this head¬ 
ing are collected some phrases each 
consisting of ill-assorted elements, 
'riiey dijfer greatly Inith in degn e of 
badness A in kind ; neither point is 
here discussed, A each phrase is set 
down in as few words as will enable 
the Usage to he identitied. Diseiis- 
sion ot an\' particular imsu.st* will he 
found on reference to one or other 
of the terms composing the phrase. 
The ohjeet of this list is lirst to give 
the reader, when referred lit're, a 


eonsfiectUH of mistakes similar to the 
one he was inv(*stigatirig, A secondly 
to give tiie rnisUikes themselves an 
extra advertisement. The reader 
confronted with these things baldly 
set down, strifiped of the surround¬ 
ings that would in many of them 
distract attention from tlw.* actual 
fault, will n.'iturally douht whether 
th(“V really appear in print ; hut the 
douht will he set at rest by a few 
mimites diNoted to looking up the 
words itahei/(d: almost (piite ; 
witliout srarreh/ ; scarcclif . . . than ; 
finally srotdn lideeiinate by ,■>(»% ; 
rather unnpic ; someiihat amazing ; 
(pntc all right ; more preferable ; 
prtfer to die tiian xnld ; r;go since ; 
j lie «!///V to seenn* it ; ?i(’d//rr of them 
I Wire there ; ought to Ik* dvaik'd of; 
j bet’ceen death or disgrace ; methods 
! honest (’ir o//ient isecomplex as 
I well as siinplf* causation ; hut that 
1 hoxicier is doubtful ; on a consen^a- 
I tii c estiinati ; it depends wliether 
we get ram ; disni^ree Irom ; did not 
hate time ; I doubt that it ever 
hai)|w*n( d ; six feet brineen each 
|>ost ; a eomparat 1 \ eiy fnc ; hardhp 
earne(i wagt's : witli a eiete of deeid- 
ing ; a Ime north while pursuing; 
fK-oplc seemed to have been bolder 
' in those days ; will r/h’ v'ou soon ; 
i shouldn't nonder if it wasn't true ; 
I lest it will eona* true ; do iihe he 
j does ; the major portion ; mutual 
; fneiui ; neither good or had ; ob- 
j livious to; onto; makes one forget 
j his manners ; in order that the 
, i>eaee will lie a lasting one ; w*as 
i promoted ti> admiral ; the reason is 
I bt cause tkid willed it ; I legard it 
monstrous ; the lion. Smith : ’ liev, 
I Smith ; 1 would like ; those sort of ; 
j liutter must he substituted by mar- 
I ganne ; were issued with two gas- 
t lu.tsks each ; superior than ; those 
])ersons interested ; tinker with the 
constitution ; no reason for undue 
alarm ; irrp changed. 

incompetence, -cy. Tiie form re- 
etmuuended is -re, ef. coMPr.TKNCK ; 
111 legal use, however, -cy seems to 
be J deferred. 
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incompleted. Un- is the right 
form ; see in- & un-. 

incondite. Pronounce inkd'ndit. 
The word is of the learned kind, & 
should be avoided except in what is 
addressed to a dchnitely literary 
audience. It may not be out of 
place to mention that conditiis com- 

E osed, not conditus seasoned, is the 
latin source, & that artless, rude, 
rough, unpolished, come near the 
sense. 

INCONGRUOUS VOCABULARY. Aus- 
tria-Ilungarff zvns no longer in a 
position, an" she would, to shake ojf 
the German yoke, lie in a position to 
is a phrase of the m(»st pedestiian 
modernity ; shake oJf the yoke, 
though a metaphor, is one so well 
worn that no ineongriiity is felt 
between it the pedestriamsm ; 
but what is an' she would doing here ? 
why not the obvious er'c/i if she had 
the desire V or, if an' she would is 
too dear to be let go, \shy not 
Austria now could not, an" she 
would 1 The goldfish an" cannot 
live in this sentence-bowl unless we 
put some water in with it, & gasps 
pathetically at us from the mere dr\ 
air of be in a position. Only a child 
would expect a goldfish to keep his 
beauty out of his right element ; 
& only the WTiter who is either very 
inexperienced or singularly proof 
against exfierienee will let the 
beauties of a word or [ihrase tern fit 
him into displaying it where it is 
conspicuously out of place. Minor 
lapses from congruity are common 
enough, & a tendency to them mars 
the effect of what a man writes 
more fatally than occasional faults 
of a more palpable kind, such as 
grammatical blunders ; but they do 
not lend themselves to exhibition in 
the short form here necessary ; a 
few of the grosser & more recurrent 
incongruities, connected with parti¬ 
cular words, must sufliee by way of 
illustration ; the words out of their 
element are printed in roman tyjie, 
& under most of them, in their 
dictionary places, will be found 


further examples :— M. de Billc has 
spent eighteen years in London as 
Denmark’s Minister (see ’s incon- 
i.iivovs)./Christmas books are put in 
hand long ere the season eomes round./ 
It is really very dijjieult to imagine 
that the reply of the ballot ean be 
aught but un answer in the ajjirma- 
tive./Having in mind the ajijtrouehing 
General Election, it appears to me 
that the result of same is lihely to be 
as mueh a faree as the last. There are, 
it may be noted, jewer munfuises than 
j any other section of the jucraLte sa\'e 
dukes. The Covenanted C'lvil Sendee 
zvith Its old traditions <(• its hereditary 
hatred of interlopers, bc‘ tlu v mer¬ 
chants, journalists, doctors, tVe. {be 
j they IS nollimg if not still, d'c. 
nothing if not slac k). 

Inconsiderateness, -eratlon. I'or 

the distinction, see coNsiDr.RAXi:- 
NKSS. 

i inconsolable, un-. In- is better ; 

' see IN- I N-. 

I Incontinently,^ straightway, is ar- 
I ehaie now Iiliaary only. Its 
; eonnexion with inro/ihnc/d libidi- 
! nous, whi(‘h is apt to suggest wTong 
j guesses, is not a close one ; the 
j OKI) e\j)lains that it is from Latin 
in eoniinenti tvmpoie (in unbroken 
tiiia*), so that the in- of incontinently 
is the firejiosi t ion meaning in, 
whereas that of incontinent is the 
prelix meaning not. 

Incontrollable. f is better ; see 

IN- & I N-. 

incorporate makes -ruble, -tor ; see 

-AIJLK 1, -UK. 

increase. See Noun & vi:kii ac¬ 
cent. 

incredible. See Posrrrvr, w ords. 
incrust, en-. Encrust, encrustment, 
but incrustation ; see em- & im-. 
incubate makes -tor, see -oii ; for 
adj. in -able, see -atabi.e. 
incubus. 1*1. -hi, or -buses. 
inculcate makes -tor (see -or) ; for 
adj. in -able, see -atabee. A curious 
mistake often occurs, shown in 
the three quotations following :— A 
passer-by saved him, formed a close 
friendship with him, dh inculcated 
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him with his own horrible ideas about 
murdering women. / An admirable 
training-place wherein to inculcate 
the young mind with the whys d* 
wherefores of eiwrythtJig which con¬ 
cerns personal sajety.'The Germans 
arc chiefly busy in inculcating Ameri¬ 
cans with the idea that British 
Alarinisinus is more dangerous than 
German iMihtarisrnus. \Vhcthcr the 
explanation is that inculcate is one 
of the words liable to the maltreat¬ 
ment called OiMKCT-SHurriUNG {i. 
one with a doctrine being substituted 
for /. a doctrine upon one), or 
whether the cornjiositor has each 
time found inoculate &. f>rint((i 
inculcate, is impossible to determine ; 
if the latter, writers should take 
warning that inoculate is a word to 
keep an eye on (or inoculate in a new 
sense) in proofs. Sec Misiuiints. 

Inculpate. Sec -atahli:. 

Incur makes -rred, -rring : see -k-, 
-UR-. l or incurring see I’roni'n- 

CIATION s.f. 

Indecipherable. I n- is better ; see 

IN- & UN-. 

indecorous. Accent t!i(‘ third syl¬ 
lable (Indlkor'ws). 
indefeasible) (indefectible. The 
distinction bet\Neen the two, not 
always very carefully observ t'd, may 
perhaps best lx* kept in mind by 
associating them res})eetively with 
defeat & deficit. That is indefeasible 
wliieh is not liable to defeat, i.e. 
to being impaired or annulled by 
attack from outside ; the word is , 
therefor(‘ ajiplied to rights, titles, ‘ 
possessions, A’ the like. That is 
indefectible which is not liable to j 
deficit, i.e. to failing for want of 
internal power ; the word is there¬ 
fore api>lied to qualities such as 
holiness, grace, vigour, resolution, : 
affection, or abundance ; the sense : 
faultless, suggesting the noun defect \ 
rather than deficit, &: not quoted j 
for in the OED from before the ; 
19th e., seems to be a modern change 
of meaning, & one not to be coun¬ 
tenanced. Neither word lends itself 
to the sort of everyday use seen in : 


And yet Mr. Barnstaple had the moH 
subtle da indefeasible doubt whether \ 
indeed Serpentine was speaking. 

Indent. See noun & vuiui accent. 

Independence, -cy. The -cy form 
retains only some special senses— 
Congregationalism, an independent 
1 State, ^ an indcfxuident income—; 
&■ in these, though still preferred to 
-cc, is now usually displaced by 
Congregationalism, sovereign or inde¬ 
pendent State, & competency. 

indescribable. So spelt ; see Mute e. 

index. Eor jil. sic -kx, -ix. 4. & 
Latin pli kals. For synoiuTny see 

SION. 

Indian. For the I. weed see Sobri- 

QIU'.TS. 

indicate makes -cable, -tor ; see 
-VBLE 1, -on. 

indication. For synonymy see sign. 

indicative. 1 he grammatical term 
IS |)rt)nounced indrkf/tiv ; in other 
uses riidikativ is not uncommon. 

indict, -able, -ment. Pronounce 
-it-. Indict means accuse, & indite 
compose or write, 
indlflcrence, -cy. Though the -cy 
form tends to disappear in all senses, 
its slower disappearance in one sug¬ 
gests a distinction that might use¬ 
fully be maintained. That sense is 
the one corresponding to the objec¬ 
tive sense of indifferent ; a person 
IS indifferent (subjectively) wIk> 
feels no preference for cither of a 
[lair of things over the other ; things 
are indilTcrcnt (objectively) for 
neither of which a preference is felt ; 
the relation of the person to the 
things is indifTerence ; the relation 
of tlie things to the person is still 
often, A’ might well be always, called 
indilTerency. The following quota¬ 
tions from the OEl) show the word 
so used, &. readers will perhaps 
agree that it is better in these 
contexts than indifference : — You 
have arrived at an equivalence cfc 
indifferency of all actions./Cere¬ 
monies . . . how indifferent soever 
they are in themselx^es, w'hcn they are 
once commanded, the indifferency 
ceases./I still believe in the indiffer- 
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ency of customs, so lon<i as they do 
not make void the Divine word. See 

-CK, -CY, & DlFFJEIlKNTlATION. 

indigested. Un- is tJic right form ; 
see IN- & UN-. 

indirect object. See Tlciimcal 

TERMS. 

INDIRECT QUESTION is the grum- 
nmrinM's imine for a nuxhhealion of 
wlial was originally a ({ueslion, sueli 
that it does not stand by itself as 
a sentence, but is treated as a noun, 
serving for instance as subject or 
objeel to a verb outside of it. 'J'hus : 
direct question, 11 ho are you ; 
indirect question, 1 asked who he ttv/v, 
or Tell me wJto -ifou are, or II tio you 
are is quite irrelevant. Two points 
arise, one of granunai, iV: one of 
st>le. 

1. It must })e reniend)ered that 
an indirect question is in grammar 
equi\aU‘nt to one noun in the 
singular ; the number of its internal 
subject has no influence on the 
number of the external ^'eIb : to 
disregard this fact, as when lest is 
written instead of rests in the follow¬ 
ing extract because terms happens to 
be plural, is an elementarv blundei - 
What terms Bidiiaria may be ulti¬ 
mately pwen rest with the lb ace 
Conference. 

2. The point of st\l<‘ is of much 
greater interest. How far is it 
legitimate to substitute in an in¬ 
direct question the order of words 
that pro})erly belongs to direct 
questions V The lamentable era'/-e 
lor Inversion among writers who 
are tain to make uj) for dullness of 
matter by verbal contortions is no 
doubt responsible for the ])revaihng 
disregard of the normal or<ler in 
indirect (piestions ; for inversion, 
i.e. the jilaeing of the subject later 
than its v(!rb, is a mark of the 
direct, but not of the indirect (|ues- 
tion. Take these fiM- t.'pca :— 

A. How old are \ou ? 

B. Tell me how old you are 

or Tell me how old are you ? 

C. lie wondered how old she was 

or He wondered liow' old was she? 


D. He doesn't know how' old I am 

or He doesn't know how old am I? 

E. How' old I am is my affair 

or How old am I is my affair. 

A is the direct (juestion : in B, C, 
1), & E, the first form contains the 
normal, A the second the abnormal 
form of the indirtet cpiestion. It 
will be seen that the abnormal form 
IS pregressivel\ disagreeable as we 
leeede from interrogatu-e governing 
\erbs, until in Is it might faiily be 
thought imjjossible. To contortion¬ 
ists, however, all things an* jiossible ; 
rt'aders possessiai of the gram¬ 
matical sense, or of hteraiy ta.ste, 
will find the following exanqiles of 
the abnormal oukr repugnant in 
the same (hgiet* as the t \ pt'S to 
which the letters 11, is, Ac., assign 
them : it is only t lu' encroachments 
of inversion in general that jialliate 
this special nbust* in indirect ques¬ 
tions. I have been asked by the 
Julitor to e.ijdain what are the duties 
of the Army towards the aril ;ant>er, 
hoii IS it const it uted, to whom does it 
owe allegiance, by nuom is it paid, 
<1* what IS the sour< e of its authoiity 
(H. ’^I'he ngison wli\ the first A last 
clauses heie aie less distasteful than 
the otheis i.s e\j)!.lined latiu).^// 
shows infcrcntially ho:c jurwcrlcss is 
that liody to cony out antf scheme 
of its own (I). Normal order--how’ 
poweiless that bod\ is). Kxjicrience 
has taught in what a lestricted regioJi 
can the State as trader or OiVner act 
to the general advantage (1). Normal 
ord<T -the State can act to the 
general advantage as tradei). Hoit 
bold is this attach may be judged from 
\ the fact that . . . (Ih Normal oriler — 
How bold this attack is). 
shoultl we be so ]>enalizcd must ever 
remain a mystery (Is. Normal order 
— Why we should). 

The furtluT remarks promised on 
the first example are tlu'se : three 
of the live indirect-i|nest ion clauses 
in that are clear ease's of abnormal 
order —how is it instead of how it is, 
to whom does it owe instead of to 
whom it owes, A by whom is it paid 
instead of by zvhom it is paid — ; 
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but about the other two, which 
whether designedly or not act as 
advance-guard & rearguard covering 
those between & almost preventing 
us from discovering their character, 
it is not so easy to say whether they 
arc abnormal or not. That is a 
characteristic of the special type of 
question consisting of subject, noun 
conqilcmcnt, the \erb be ; in the 
answer to such (jU(*stions, subject & 
eoiiijilemcnt are transposablc. C^ui'S- 
tion, M /la/ are ihc duties ? ; answer, 
indiflcreiitl\, These arc the duties^ or 
The duties arc these ; to the first 
form cornsporids in the indirect 
question l^jpUnn xvhat are the duhes, 
♦i to the seeoiui, Kjcplaiu ivhat the 
duties are ; tV it can therefore hardlv 
1 k‘ said that one is moic normal than 
the other, lint to questions inatlc 
of other elcincnls than subject 
-Hnoun complement, c.g. lime is it 
eoustduted ?, the t>^o answers {It is 
constituted thus, & Thus is it con¬ 
stituted) are far from indifl'ercnt ,* 
one is jilainly normal <S: the other 
abnormal. Tiiis minor jioint has 
bi'cii discussed only bceause sen¬ 
tences like Explain ivhat are the 
duties might be hastily suppos<‘d to 
justify all other uses of direct- 
question order in indirect-question 
constructions. 

indiscreet, indiscrete, should be 
distinguished in accent—IndLskre't, 
Iiuirskrct ; cf. discrkti:. 
indiscriminating. Vn- is the right 
form : see i\- A' i n-. 
indistinguishable, un-. The hrst is 
rt'comnicnded ; see i n-. 

indite. Sec indict ; i- makes 
inditable, sec Mi rr i:. 
individual, n. The remarks to be 
made concern the noun onl\. not the 
adjective. ' Individual, which al¬ 
most made the fortune of many 
a Victorian novelist, is one of tie* 
modern editor’s shibboleths for de¬ 
tecting the unlit ’ ; so it has Iieen 
said, but editors seem to relax their 
vigilance occasionally, A' the word 
slips through on its sad old errand 
of soliciting a smile in vain ; licre 


are a couple of passages in which 
the choice of it can have been 
dictated by nothing but Worn-out 
HUMOUR :— It is a most spirited 
episode^ with a supernatural ending 
according to Tom Causey ; this wily 
individual is ihc hero of some highly 
diverting stories./Taking a leaf out of 
the book of the individual who some 
years ago put forth his recollections 
under the title ‘ Reminiscences of a 
Young jMan ’. 

The test for the right use of the 
word as opposed to the ‘ colloquial 
vulgarism ' (OED) is the question 
whether the writer means or not to 
contriist the person he calls an 
imli\idual v,ith society, the family, 
or some body of persons ; if he docs, 
he may say individual wdh a clear 
eonseienee ; if not. he must expect 
us to like his e\'oeation of this ghost 
of Ihth-century jocularity as little 
as we enjoy the fragrance of a blown- 
out candle that just now gave us 
light, or of the smoking-room visited 
early lu'xt morning. A pair of 
exaiiqiles will make the difference 
clear ; in the first, the individual is 
directly eontrasti'd with, though a 
member ot. the House of Commons, 
A is therefore rightly so called ; in 
the si'cond it is true that there is 
a body of jiersons in question, but 
the indisidual 's so far from being 
eontiastid with tins body that he 
IS it ; the right way to have written 
the sentence is added in brackets, 
<S: the cirieieiiey with which his docs 
all the work of of this longsujfering 
individual (Ihth-eentury perfume 
excepted) reveals the writer’s style 
as one not to be imitated :— I'he 
House of Commons settled down very 
(pnetUj to business yesterday after¬ 
noon : all trace of the preceding 
sitting's violent proiestution appeared 
to hni'ie been obliterated from the 
political mind ; the only individual 
who attempted to nvive the spirit of 

animosity ivas Mr - -./We are little 

inclined to consider the urgency of the 
case made out for the patient agricul¬ 
turalist ; it would seem at first sight 
as if the needs of this long-suffering 
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individual were such as could be 
supplied by . (iis if his needs 
could). 

Indorsation, but c72dorsc(mc?2t} ; sec 

EM- & IM-. 

induce makes -cihlc ; see -abli: 2. 

induct makes -tor ; see -on. 

induction) (deduction. The first is 
the drawing, from observed or 
known cases, of the convietion that 
something established of them is 
true either of all similar eases, or of 
any particular similar ease, that may 
afterwards be met with. The child 
who, having observed that all the 
persons known to him have two 
legs, confidently expects two legs 
on the newborn brother he has not 
yet seen, has made an induetion. 
Deduction is the drawing from a 
general principle, however derived, 
of the conviction that a jiarticular 
fact is true because if it were not 
the general principle, M hieh has been 
accepted as undeniable, would not 
be true. The child who, being told 
that if you take a seed & sow it you 
may expect thirtyfold or so of what 
you took it from to spring up, sows 
a caraway seed & aw’aits the thirty 
copies of the seedcake from which 
he saved it is acting on a deduetmn. 
Whether the conclusion reached by 
induction or deduction is true de¬ 
pends on many conditions, wliieh it 
is the province of Logie to exjiouiid ; 
but the broad differenee between the 
two is that induetion starts from 
knowm instances & arrives at a 
generalization, or at the powx*r of 
applying to new instances what it 
has gathered from the old, wluh* 
deduction starts from the general 
principle, whether established by 
induction or assumed, &. arrives at 
some less general principle, or some 
individual fact, that may be regard¬ 
ed as being wrapped up in it & 
therefore as having the same claim 
to belief as the general principle 
itself. 

Indue. En- better; sec i:m- & im-. 
Indulge. 1. i. makes indulgeable ; 
see Mute e. 2. But here there 


flashes out a phrase or a sentence that 
strikes the note of emotion tb pride in 
the achici^ements of our armies which 
the most reticent of men may indulge. 
That passes the limit of what even 
this very clast 1 C verb ean be stretched 
to. You may i. your emotion, or i. 
in emotion, or i. yourself in emotion; 
further, you may i. in, or i. yourself 
in, a note i>f emotion ; but you 
cannot i. a note, whether of emotion 
or of anything else, but only strike 
or utter or blow it ; & no-one who 
knows any grammar would deny 
that which rejiresents Jiotc, not 
emotion cb pride. The obji-et of i. 
as a transitive verb must be either 
a person or at least something that 
ean be credited with a capacity for 
being pleased or gratified ; a pas¬ 
sion, a fancy, an emotion, may be 
gratified, but not a note. The mis 
take is less a misunderstanding of 
the meaning of i. than an example 
of Hazinj'.ss, note of emotion being 
confused with emotion^ tV: con¬ 

fusion eseaiung notiee under cover 
of xchich. 

industrialize makes -izablc, -ization ; 
see Mute i:. 

-ine. For glycerin(e) A c. see -tx Ac 
-ini:. 

inebriate makes -riable ; sec -able 1. 
inedited, un-. The second is re- 
commemled ; sec in- A i n-. 
ineffaceable, un-. Tlie first is re- 
eominended ; see in- A i n-. 

ineffective, -fectual, -flcacious, 
-flclent. For distinctions see effec¬ 
tive. 

inescapable, inessential. Vn- is 
better ; see in- & un-. 
inevitablefness), -bly. d'o those of 
us who read reviews of books Ac 
picture-shows A: acting & music it 
lias been apparent for some time 
that these wmrds have been added 
to what may be called the apparatus 
criticuSy making up, with distixiction, 
charmy meticulous, intrigue v.t., 
banal, sympathetic, Ac a few' other 
LiTEiiARY critics’ WORDS, thc re¬ 
viewing outfit. A search through 
all the English &. French diction- 
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aries within reacli shows them all 
ignorant of the spec-mlixed modern 
use ; the OKI) in particular, dated 
1001 for the letter I, has no inkling 
of it An example or two may 
therelore he weleome :— And even 
ivkcn a snni^ is introduced, such as 
.iricls W'luTc the bee sucks there 
suck /, its ejject is so f^reat because 
it seciis dranintiralljf ineiutable./ The 
mere viattcr'i of arran;’e/nent, of line i 
therein, shon' hozc great teas his pozter, | 
hoiv true his perception ; he has the 
inci'itableness of the Japanese./1n- 
evitablg Ite led up to the unanszvcrable 
case for giving to all zvonicn the vot<\ 
d* one felt he spoke, as he <lei lured he 
did, XLith all sinccritif, xcith all his 
heart, of xehat he belicxed in. lioth 
themes arc xcell, that is to saif inreit- ' 
ablif, xcorixcd out. Miss niui/ not 

ulxcays sing inivitablif sjionfaneous- 
lij, simjilif for the love of biaatif. 

Better examiiles than tluse might 
he desired for the purpose of ex¬ 
tracting the wolds’ sense ; they are 
the ones that hafifx'n to he at hand, 
reeonled possilily tor the very reason 
that they were open to objection. 
What the literary eritie does mean 1 
by iniTitablc is ])erha|>s this : siir- i 
vejing a work of art, we h*el some- ' 
times that the whole *.V all the parts i 
are suHieiently consistent & har¬ 
monious to produce on us the eflec t 
of truth ; we then call it, for short, 
convincing ; thus A' thus, we mean, 
it surely may have been or may he ; 
nothing in it inclines us to doubt ; 
to 1 k“ eonvineing is a step short of i 
being inevitable ; when the whole 
& the parts are so far in a eoneatena- 
tion accordingly that instead of 
Thus d* thus it man hiwe been we find 
ourselvt's forced to Thus d* thus it 
must hole been or icas or is, when 
the eliange of a jot or tittle would be 
plain desecration, wlien we know' 
that we arc looking at the riatoiiic 
idea itself no mere copy, then the 
tale or the jiieturc or the rmisie 
attains to inevitableness. This is an 
outsider’s guess at the meaning ; 
whether the guess is u good one or 
not, the meaning seems to be one 


deserving expression in a single 
word—but only on the condition 
that that word shall be strictly 
confined to the works or parts of 
works that are worthy of it. Now 
it IS, in fact, so often met with that 
one IS eonijiclled to infer the exist¬ 
ence of a great deal more inevit¬ 
ability in twentieth-century art of 
all kinds than one at all suspected ; 
so many things seem inevitable to 
the reviewer in which the reader 
could etuitemplatt extensive altera¬ 
tions without a i>ang. Tfic question 
IS whether convinr ing or true to 
nature, i)}irases for whose inter¬ 
pretation we sheiuld not search the 
dictionaries in vain, would not be 
nearer the entii's private meaning 
than inei'itublc, Jk indeed whether he 
does not choose inn'itable just be- 
eaus<* the reader would understand 
the other words too easily & miss 
being impressed liy his command of 
mysterious terms. 

inexactitude. 1‘or terminological i. 
^ lie, see roiYsvii.Anic iirMoni. 
inexpressibles. See 1'oi.vsyllabic 
in Moru. 

inexpressive, un-. The second is 
re(*ommended ; see in- it I'N-. 
infantile) (-ine. The OKI) does not 
lay down any distinction, giving as 
Its sole* definitu^n of-nee ' - infantile’. 
But its cjuotations for the two words 
do on the whole bear out one that 
might well (sec DirFi.nr.NTiATiox) 
be encouraged, sometliing like that 
between ciiii.Disii it childlike, though 
less established : -He means of or in 
infancy, «.t -me infantlike or as of an 
infant. If this is accepted, each of 
the following quotations from the 
OKI) would be the worse if -He & 
-ine were to change places :— The 
interest which his story jirst impressed 
upon her infantile imagination./The 
countenance is so innocent d- infan¬ 
tine, you ivould think this head 
belonged to a child of /:ce/re. It may 
bo said roughly that -He records a 
fact, & -ine an impression. 

infatuate makes -uahie ; see - able I . 
Infer makes -rred&c. ; see -r-, -rr-. 
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inferable, -rible, -rrable, -rrible. 

The first (with stress on in-, not -er-) 
is recommended, on the pattern of 
preferable^ referable, transferable ; 
-rrible, the chief rival of -ruble, is 
described by the OED as a ' mon¬ 
grel ’ between infenblc inferrable, 
neither of whieli has found favour. 

See also CONFER(u)ABLt.. 

inferno. Pi. -os ; see -o(j.)s 
inferrable. See iNFEUAina;. 
inflnite{ly). There are nauglity 
people who will say i. when tiiey 
only mean fircal or muck or far. 
Their offence is here dealt with by 
a triple bench ; the first ineinher 
is a correspondent of a wt'll-known 
journal ; the second is ils editor, 
a meek man, it should seem ; I he 
third is he who should have shared 
the writing of this book with me, 
among ^hose pajx'rs 1 find tJie cut¬ 
ting with his comment apipemli'd : 

1. Sir,— May J appeal to your love 
of aeeuiMte Enghsli against the 
common use in writing, as in speak¬ 
ing, of the word ‘ inlinitelv ’ as 
equivalent to * consid<Tal)ly ’ or 
' indetinitely ’ V—you write that ' oil 
is infinitely less bulky tlian cod in | 
proportion to the energy derived 
from it You write tliat * the 
habitual loafer does irdimte mis- 
ehiefIn the first ease you intcaid 

‘ considerably ’ & in the second rase 
you can only mean that tlie mischief 
is indefinite, sometimes great, some¬ 
times no worse than this letter from 
your obedient servant, AN IIAPI- 
TUAT. LOAFER OF NECFSSITV. 

2. AVe stand corrected. Our use 
was a vulgarism. And yet we must 
not run into a taboo of this noble 
word. Swinburne uses it linely, 
aecuratf'ly, & therefore without 
vulgarity, in the line ‘ In the iiiliniJe 
spirit is room for the pulse of an 
infinite pain There the use is 
exact, because it does not imply 
mere magnitude.—Ed. 

3. Rot. Ivfiniie is no more a vul¬ 
garism than any other deliberate 
exaggeration. And indefiniiehj is a 
totally wrong substitute; I hava- 


known at least one person hubituaUy 
use it, w'ith ludicrous effect. 

It was naughty of that Editor, 
though, to say infinite & then take 
his punishment lying down. 

INFINITIVE. 1. For unidiomntie in¬ 
finitives alter nouns that jirek r the 
gerund, as in the extract, see 
(iERUM). The habit of mapmakers 
to place lands d* not seas in tf^e fore¬ 
front has obscured the oneness of the 
Pacific. 2. See Sj*7 1 1 i\ri\rin i,. 

infinitude does not apfiear to be 
now' entitled to any higher rank than 
that of a Ni:ki)I,mss varies r of 
infinitif. It might vs ell have hei'ii, 
but can hardly now be, ddlerenllated 
w'lth the sense quahlji of bcin<J infin¬ 
ite. Milton A: Mernc. howe\ei, will 
k<*ep iL in being for ])oets to fly to 
A: stylists to play with when infinity 
palls on them. An eseapi* from -ity 
is sound lines w'cleonie : It is just 
this infinitude of jmssibilities that 
necessitates unity <(• continuity of 
command. 

Infirmity. * TIk' last i. of noble 
minds’ is a Misyimr vtion. 
inflame. Infiam(e)nblr, formed 
from the Imglisli verh, A- used in 
I(>lh-17th centuries, has been dis- 
Iilaeed by inflammable adapted from 
l‘'ri‘n(li or J.atin. Infiammable &, 
infiawmatory mast not be confused 
(see Pairs & snari.s) as in Sir 
Pdward Carson dcelart s before an 
inflammatory audience that in the 
event of the Parliament of these realms 
doinft certain things that are distasiefnl 
to him he will call oat his Colunlccrs. 

inflate makes -atahle ; see -aiu.i: J. 
inflection, -xion. d'iie second is 
better ; see -xion. See also Ti.cii- 

NICAI. TERiVIS. 

inflict IS, owing esjieeially to con¬ 
fusion with afiliet, peculiarly liable to 
the misuse exjilained in the article 
Onjr.c'T-sHuri niN(;. The right eon- 
slruetions art' : ht' inllieled plagues 
on them, he afllielt'd them with 
plagues, plagues were in dieted on 
them, they were alllieted with 
plagues. Examples of the blun- 
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der :—Ai least the worst exrils of the 
wage system would ruvrr have indicted 
this or any other jnescnt-day com¬ 
munity./The misconception dc dLs- 
cussinn in respect of the portraits of 
Shakespeare iviUi which the world is 
in such generous measure indicted 
are largely due to . . ./Lively young 
girls arc inllictcd with stout leather 
hand-bags. 

infold* Ln- better; sec i:m- & im-. 

informedly. A bad idrni; see 

infringe. 1. I. makes infringeable, 
but infringniii ; st e AIl tk i.. 2. 1.) 

(i. upon. Many nl' those \n ho have 
occasion for tlu' word must ask 
themselves before using it \vhat its 
right construehon is: do you i. 
(or i. upon) a rnk* ? do yon i. (or 
i. upon) a domain ? is the \erb, that 
is, transitive, or int ransiti\e, or 
sometimes one A- sometimes the 
other? laitin scholars, aware that 
botJi fraago A in/ringfi are tian^^ tive 
only, will firobahlv’ start witli a pre- 
judic*e against uj>on ; but L.ifin is 
not hmglish, as some of them know. 
A study of the Old) exanifiUs leaves 
no doubt about which emistrnet ion 
has predomimited from tlie 10th to 
the IDth century ; there are ‘Jo 
ijuotations for the transitive \('rb 
to four for on or u]>on ; but 201 h- 
eentury newspaper columns give a 
very different impression, \i/. that 
infringe can no longer stand .at all 
W'llhout ujion : 'The Lords would 
have the ciioiee of either a (iencral 
Election or a Ueferendum for any 
JJill that ei'en inadvcrtadly infringed 
on their pincers., Is it wise to i. upon 
their rights <1- snsrejitibilities ' You 
are infringing on onr prerogative tl 
trespassing on sonic of the ground 
that wc intend tohing up later. It is 
suddenly desired to i. upon <(• restrict 
my Sovereign rights.; 'J'enns ivhieli 
have unfortunately been iiifnngeii on 
by the Jiolshn'iks. 

The VKwv h(‘re taken of what has 
been happening is that (1) an imjier- 
fect knowledge of Latin has sug¬ 
gested that infringo means break in 
= intrude, whereas it does mean 


break in == damage or violate or 
weaken ; (2) it has therefore been 
identified in sense witii trespass & 
encroach & assimilated to them in 
construction, this being further 
helped by confusion with impinge 
upon ; (3) pretentious writers like 
to eseafie from encroach & trespass, 
lumdiar words, to i., which will 
better impress readers wath their 
mastery of the unfamiliar. And the 
ad\iee tendered is (1) to conceive i. 
as a synonym rather of violate & 
transgress tlian of encroach Sc tres¬ 
pass ; (2) to abstain altogether from 

1. upon as an erroneous phrase ; (3) 
to use i. boldly with right, rule, 
privilege, patent, sai'ercignty, boun¬ 
dary, T(striction, constitution, or the 
like, as object; Sc (4) when the 
temptation to insert on or upon 
Ix eomes o\ erjiow enng, as it chiefly 
<1(K s Indore w’oids like domain Sc 
territory, to be contented wath 
trcspa.ss or encroach rather than say 
i. upon. 

Infuriate maki s - rtable ; sec -ablk 1. 
infuse. 1. Inf usable) (infusible. 
Fusible being the word for that can 
be fused, & infusible being therefore 
(see -ABM-: 3a) the word for that 
cannot he fused, it is coiivemeiit as 
wall as allowable (se(‘ -abli: 2 s.f.) 
to make from the \eib infuse not 
infiis title but inf usable. luj usable, 
then, - that can be iiiiused ; infusi¬ 
ble - that cannot be fu->id. 

2. Infuse) (imbue. Jnjuse is one of 
the verbs liable to the Object- 
sHi'FiiaNc: mistake. You can i. 
courage into a person, or imbue or 
insjiirc him with courage, but not 
infuse him with courage. Examples 
proving the need of the caution :— 
The work he did at one school has 
been repeated at others, until young 

j .dustralia has been infused with the 
spirit of games./One man, however, 
il has not affected ; say. rather, it has 
infused him w itli its o:cn rage against 
itself./lie infiiscHl his jiupils with 
a lively faith in the riches that zcerc 
within. 

-ING. 1. I would also suggest that. 
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while admitting the modernityy the 
proofs offered by him as to the recent 
date are not very co7ivincing./We 

regret to announce that Mr - died 

at - todatj, following an operation 

for appendicitis. For liberties of 
this kind taken with the participle, 
see Unattaciikd. 

2. For the difference between par¬ 
ticiples in -mg & the gerund, sec 
Gerund. 

3. On the Press Association's Old¬ 
ham representative informing a 
leading Liberal of . . he replied . . . 
For such mixtures of participle & 
gerund, see Fused participle. 

4. in all probability he suffers some- 
whaty like the prcmerbial dog, from his 
having received a had natne. For the 
need or no need of his & other 
possessives in such contexts, see 
Gerund 4. 

5. Dying at their posts rather than 
surrenderjing). Hut America is doing 
more than furnishing us ivith loans. 
We arc bound to suspect that Italy is 
doing something more than raise 
a diplomatic question. The tvearing 
dorvn phase by phase has been an in¬ 
tegral part of the plan, cb it has enabled 
the attack to be kept up as well as insur¬ 
ing against hitches. /.\s well as closing 
the railivay, it should make the 
Danube impracticable for traffic. 

Tender grarnmatieal eonseienees , 
arc apt to vex themselves, sometimes | 
with reason sometimes ivithout, ' 
over the comparative correct ness of ! 
the -ing form of a verb A: some | 
other part, especially the inhiiitive j 
without to, in certain constructions ; ! 
specimens are printed above. It is 
well, on the one hand, not to fly in 
the face of grammar, but eschew 
what is manifestly indefensible ; A, 
on the other hand, not to give uf> 
what one feels is idiomatic in favour 
of an alternative that is more 
obviously defensible. We can surely 
all condemn the last two examples 
without a regret. As well as is not 
a preposition, but a conjunction ; 
it therefore cannot govern the 
gerunds insuring & closing, as be- j 
sides would have done ; i{ as well I 


as is to be kept, insuring must 
become insured to match enabled, & 
closing close to match make ; that 
the latter change is not jiossible 
with the sentence in its present 
order is irrelevant ; so much the 
worse (unless besides is WTitteii) for 
the present order. The gram¬ 
matical conscience was there aslecj) ; 
in the America A Italy exam files 
we see it awake once for etTtuin, 
for furnishing rcfin'serits second 
thoughts ; raise may rejirescnt first 
thoughts, if eonscienee slcfit, or 
third thoughts if conscience let 
raising have its say A th« n went 
deliberately back to the idiomatic 
I raise. Kveryone’s first idea in tfiesc 
i sentences v\ould be raise, furnish ; 
j * lUit why infinitive?’ says ('on- 
j science ‘we must write out the 
' sentence at hngtli, clearing aw’ay 
: doubts of the exact siuisc of do, tin* 

, jiait of spcfvb of more, Ac. ; A wc 
get -Ajhenea is exeeut'ng (doing) 

' an arhuvement that is under (more) 

, than furnish us i.s wide ; obviously 
' furnish is impossible ; go to ! write 
down furnishing, which works out 
So far second thoughts. Third 
thoughts succi'cil m constructing 
a deteiicc lor raise or furnish, Ituis: 
I will raise the fiuesfion : 1 will do- 
morc-than-raise-the-question ; in this 
the hyphmied grouj) is one verb, A 
the part of it that lakt'. inflexions 
(as Court Martial has pi. Courts 
Martial) is do : I am-doing-more- 
than-raisc-the-question. The sum¬ 
ming-up is : raising is easily deft n- 
sihlc but unidiomatic ; raise is less 
easily deb nsiblc, but idioniatic ; A 
raise has it. 

Some confirmation of the defence 
set up for raise may be extracted 
from the first specimen profiounded 
above : dying rather than surrender- 
(ing). There are misguided fiersoiis 
who would actually write surrender¬ 
ing there ; hut they are few, the 
rest of us feeling that we must either 
find a justification for surrender or 
else write it without justification; 
this feeling is strengthened if we 
happen to remember that we should 
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have no such repugnance to rather 
than surrendering after a participle 
if the relation to be expressed were 
a quite different one ; compare 
acquiring rather than surrendering 
with dying rather than surrendering ; 
one must have its -ing^ & the other 
must not. W(‘1I, the justification is 
the same as with raise : 1 ivill die 
rather than surrender ; it is true that 
the form of surrender there is decided 
bv hke that of die, so that, 

when will die is changed to dying, 
surrender is left depending on air ; 
but meanwliile die-rather-than-sur- 
render has become a single verb of 
which die is the conjugable part : 
they died rather than surrender ; 
dying rather than 'nirrender. 
ingeminate. The often used jihrase 
ingeminate peace means to say 
Peace, peace ! ag.iin & again (Latin 
geminus double) ; the following 
sentence looks as if i. were in danger 
of confusion ^^lth germinate or 
generate or some such ^^ord : -bV 
have great hopes that the result [of a 
discussion on a Itoyal ('ornmissioirs 
report j rail be to i. peace d* to (woid 
the threatened recurrence of h(tstilities. 
ingenue. See Fni nch woiios. 
ingraft. En- better ; see i.M- & im-. 
ingrain(ed), not en- ; see i.m- cV: im-. 
ingratiate has one sense one 
construction only in moiiern b'.ng- 
lish ; it is ahvays rellexive tk means 
only to make (one.ve//) agreeable ; 
even in older English, the use shown 
)>clow is, to juiige from the OKI), 
unexampled : Jle set himself ener¬ 
getically to the art of ruling liis island 
(t ingratiating his nnc subjects. 
Even if it does i. the men, it zcill only 
be by alienating the women. 

Inhale makes -table ; see Mi ti: i:. 
inherit makes -tor, vsith fem. 
inheritress or (in technical use) -trix 
(for pi. sec -TUix). 
initiate. 1. /. makes init table, 

-ator ; sec -AiiLii 1, -on. 2. /. is 
liable to the ()nji:cn'-siiuFFi>iNO 
mistake ; vou i. persons or minds 
in knowledge, not knowledge into 
persons or minds as in : The, Eussian 


Iteview, a quarterly which is doing 
so much to i. into the minds of the 
British public what is requisite for 
them to know about the Russian 
Empire. Instil is perhaps the Mord 
meant. 

initiative. 1. After take the the 
construction is in doing, not of 
doing as in :— The Diet should leat'e 
to the Tsar the i. of taking such 
mcasun s as may be neccssary./M, 
Delcasse took the i. of turning the 
conversation to Moroccan affairs. 

2. The sense of i. has been nar¬ 
rowed down by modem usage. 
Taking *■ the first step ' as the 
sirnple-wfird equivalent, we might 
understand that of the fust step as 
<)f)j>osed to later ones, or of the lead 
as taken 1 y one person & not 
amdher or others ; the latter is the 
only current sense, A it ajipears in 
all the spe(*ial n>es ; (a) the military’, 
wluTc tile 1 . is the j>owcr of forcing 
the enemy to eon form to your hrst 
step, so deciding tlu* lines of a cam¬ 
paign or operatx'T'. ; (b) the political, 
where the i.. tcehnieally so called, 
IS the right of some ininimum num¬ 
ber of eiti/-ens to demand a direct 
popular vote on ain constitutional 
question ; (e) the two plirases in 

which 1 . is eliiefly used, ‘take the i.’, 
i.e. act before someone else does so, 
* of (or on) one's own i.’, i.e. 
without a lead from someone else. 

Inject makes injector; sve -on. 

injure makes injurable ; see Mrxr. e. 

Inlay. See Noun & veru accent. 

Inmesh. En- better ; see em- & im-. 

Inmost. See -most. 

Innate & instinct (adj.) have com- 
j)lementa»\ uses, e.g. Courage is 
innate in the race, & A race instinct 
w'ilh Courage. To exchange the 
words (The leisurely solidity, the 
leisurely beauty of the place, so 
innate with the geniits of the Anglo- 
Saxon) is the same sort of mistake 
as Object-shuffling. 

innavigable, un-. The seeond is 

recommended sec in- & UN-. 

inner. For the inner man, see 
Hackneyed phrases. 
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innermost. Sec -most. 
innings. The pi. inningses is col¬ 
loquial only, innings (originally 
plural) being used for cither number 
— an inningsf or several innings. 
innocence, -cy. The latter is an 
archaism, chiefly kept alive by 
Ps. xxvi. 6. 

innocent of, in the sense without 
(windotvs innoccnl of glass) is a speci¬ 
men of Worn-out humoimu ‘ She 
might prolitably avoid such distor¬ 
tions as windows i. of glass ’* 
trays guiltless of any cloth " '— 
says a Times review. 

innovate makes -tor ; see -or. 
innuendo. For }>!., -os is recom¬ 
mended. The OKI) gives preec- 
dcnce to -oc.s, t't a count of the 
plurals in its (juoLalions shows 
-oes 4. -os 2, -(/.S' 2 ; but see -o(i.)‘S (> 
on tlie principle. 

inobservance, but nnohsen'anl, are 
perhaps best : see in- <Sr i"N-. 
inoculate makes -lahle, -lalor ; see 
-A13I.E 1, -OR. For danger of mis¬ 
prints, see iNUULCATi:. 
in order that is regularly followed 
by inay & might : i. o. t. nothing 
may, or rnight, be forgoUrn. In 
archaic writing, the subjunctive 
without a modal \’erb may lx* used j 
instead ; i. v. t. nothing be forgot It n. j 
In some contexts, liut not in most, | 
shall <5t should may jiass instead of j 
may & might; i. o. t. nothing should 
be forgotten ; but eertaiiily the 
second, &. perhaps the first also, of 
the shall examples hclow is un- 
idiornatie. The other examples, 
containing can & could, icill A would, 
are undoubtedly wrong ; The effort 
must be organized d continuous 
i. o. t. Palestine shall (dtract more tt* 
more of the race./To injluence her in 
her nciv adolescence i. u. t. lee shall 
once more regain the respect d* ad¬ 
miration ive enjoyed under the old 
Russia./Those who have supported 
Mr Chamberlain's programme in its 
entirety are noxo prepared to waive 
a portion of it i. o. t. by so doing they 
can assist the complete union of the 
Unionist Party./Farmers object to 


portions of their farms being taken 
i. o.t. small holdings can be created./ 
It will conclude before lunch-time 
i. o. t. delegates can attend a mass 
meeting in Loudon./If the 2/- per 
yuarter duty had been kept on wheat 
1 . 0 . t. the farmers could have pur¬ 
chased the offals at a reasonable price 
. . ./ To supplement the work of the 
doctors on the panel i. o. t. every 
insured person in London will be 
able to obtain the very best medical 
attention. Insisted on the need of 
a sjncinl method of representation 
1 . 0 . t. the ai'ialnr would be able to 
grasp the correct measure of the 
obstacles to free progression. 

These solecisms are all due to 
Anai,o(;\, in order that being fol¬ 
lowed by what could jirojK-rly have 
followed so that. 

in petto. See I’oKi.irnv d.vni.i.r. 
inquire. wSt e I’ok.mal wohus. 
inquire, -ry, en-. In- is better : 
see 1 M- d: IM-. 

insanitary. The estalilished form ; 
but see unsamtarv. 
inscribe makes -hable : see Muti-. k. 
insinuate makes -uablr, -ator ; sc'c 

-AIJIU. ], -OH. 

in so far. lie must ha\’e a long 
s[KK»ii that sups with the devil ; & 
the safest wa\ of d( aling with in so 
far IS to keep clear of it. The 
tlangeis lauge' fioin mere feebleness 
or wordiness, tluouuh jilecmasm or 
confusion of lorius, d inaccuracy 
of meaning, to falsi* grammar. The 
examples are in tliat order, d tho 
oflenee charged against each is 
staled in a woid or two, d left 
undiscusvscd for the reader to decide 
upon ; if he is suflieieutly inter¬ 
ested to wish for fuller treatment, 
he should turn to r\R 4, ."i, where 
dilTerent uses of so far are considered; 
the jirefixing of in is for the most 
part not dictated hy reasons either 
of grammar or of sense, so that much 
of what is there said applies to in so 
far also :— 

He did not, with such views, do much 
to advance his object, save in so far 
that his gracious ways ei^rrjfwhere 
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non esteem <1* affection (Wordy, 
licml though lor save i.s.f. that)./ 
The (juestion . . . is not in ai^y ivaif 
csse?ifi(illi/ British, save i. s. f. as 
the position of (ireat Britain in 
Btptpt ina/.es her primarily respon¬ 
sible (\Vor(l\. Head except that lV>r 
sm'C i.s.f. as)./ Some of the defects 
are intrliable, at least i.s.f. as tliat 
710 one can snpf>est an imj^rovcnient 
(ricoiiast i(>. Omit in A: as).-The 
lar'te niajoritif leould reply in the 
ajjinnatnc, i. s. f. as to admit that 
there is a (iod (('orifusion hetweon 
so far as to A i. s.f. as theif iconld)./ 
\o sneh departnient under present 
conditions (s reallif recpiisite, i. s. f. as 
the action ctf the ('onnnander-in-('hief 
is thiearted in eases where he should 
be the best jud^c (Wroni: si ase. H(‘ad 
sirue for i. s.f. as). The officials 
have done their utmost to enforce 
hcutrality, tf lua'C i. s. i sm reeded as 
the Baltic fleet Leejts outside the three- 
mile limit (Wroiij' sc nsi . Kr.al luae 
so far succeeded that). 'These resourc i s 
lun'C pulled him through i. s. 1. as 
they have made his name popular, 
but an artist d- a realist haie been 
lost (\Nroii<^ st aso. Head so far that 
tor i. s, f. as). It has the character of 
a classic ).s. 1. as llie 
covers (I nt^raminat i(‘al. In so far as 
is not a prc jiosil ion, A c annot ^^^^e^n 
period). 

insouciance, -ant. Sec Fiii.nch 
vvoKD.s ; the acJjceliN'e. hove\er. is 
usually. A' the' nouti oltcn, anizliei'e<i 
in priiiuineiation to insoTi s-. 

inspan makes -nned Ac. ; see -n-. 

-N N-. 

inspect makes -tor. -tress ; for the 
latter see l-'i minim: i)l:su;nations. 

inspire makes: see Men i.. 

instance. Tlie abuse of this word 
in lazy periphrasis has jjone far, 
Ihoujih not so far as that of c.\sf,. 
Here are two examples :—The taxa¬ 
tion of the unimproved valtie.s in any 
area, omittirifi altosether a tax on 
improvements, tiecessarily liithteus the 
burden in the instaiK*e ol tmproiyd 
properties./The stimulation to im¬ 
prove land, owing to the appreciable 


rating of the same, is more clearly 
established whenever the outgo is very 
direct db vi.sible, such as in the 
instance of highly priced city lands. 
In the first, in the instance of should 
be simply on ; & in the second .such 
as in the instance of shouki be as on. 
There is some danger that, as 
writers become aware of the sus¬ 
picions to which they lay themselves 
open by perpetually using case, they 
may take refuge with instance, not 
realizing that most instances in 
which ease would have damned them 
are also eases in which instance will 
damn them. The crossing out of 
one tV putting in of the other will 
not avail ; they must rend their 
heart A not tluar garments, & learn 
to write dinetly instead of in 
[lenphrasis. Instance has been 
called cove's understudy; in the 
articles c a^i . A I'.i koant varia¬ 
tion. will bi‘ iound many examples 
I of the suhslitutiiai. 

instance, \makes -ccable ; see 
I xMc'ti: 1 . 

j instant, pm.vimo. A ultimo, ap- 
I pendeti to numbers from 1st to 81st 
A meaning ol this. next, last, month, 
are usually written A even said in 
the ahhic\iatc‘d forms inst.. prox.. 
A ult. Why it should he laid down, 
as it is in some printing manuals, 
that the ahhreviations should not he 
punted, hut ttie full forms, is a 
m\.stery. 

instigate makes -gable, -tor; see 

-Ain.i 1, -OR. 

instil(l). The OED gives prece¬ 
dence to -il. In any caise, -lied, -lling ; 
see -CL , -L-. The word is liable to 
the Oiur.c'i-MU FILING confusion. 
The Tsar's words will undoubtedly 
instil the Christians of Macedonia 
w'ith hope. You can inspire men 
with hope, or hope in men ; but you 
can only instil it into them, not 
them with it. See Analogy. 

instinct) (intuition. See intuition. 

institute makes -tutable, -tutor, 

institute) (institution. The two 
nouns have run awkwardly into & 
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out of one another. The neat 
arrangement would have been for 
-ution to mean instituting, & ~ute 
a thing instituted ; but -ution has 
seized, as abstract words will, on so 
many concrete senses that neatness 
is past praying fur. Institution is 
in fact the natural English word 
capable of general use, & -iite a 
special title restricted to, & pre¬ 
ferred for, certain institutions. An 
~ute is deliberately founded ; an 
-ution may be so, or may have 
established itself or grown. A man 
leaves his fortune to institutions, 
but perhaps founds a jiarish or a 
mechanics’ -utc, i.e. an -ution de¬ 
signed to give instruction or amuse¬ 
ment to a special class of jicople. 
Whether a particular -ution founded 
for a delinite purpose shall have 
-ttfc or -ution in its title is a matter 
of chance or fashion —T/ic Roifal 
-ute of Painters in Water Colours, 
but The -ution of Civil Kiutineers ; 
The Royal -ution, but The. Imperial 
-ute. A child is to be got into some 
-ution, & is placed in the National 
-ute for the Ulind or tlie Masonic 
-ution for Boys. 

Cricket, five-o'clock tea, the House 
of Lords, Eton, the Workhouse, 
a hospital, the National Gallery, 
marriage, capital punishin(*nt, the 
Law Courts, are all -utions & not 
-utes. 

Instruct makes -tor, -tress ; sec 
Feminink designations. 
insubstantial. Vn- is better ; sec 

IN- & UN-. 

insufficient. Rut Austria also ex¬ 
cludes altogether a food-product like 
meat, of which she produces insulli- 
cient. This noun use (^ not enough 
or too little) is worse than the corre¬ 
sponding use of SUi'i'IGIENT. 

insulate makes -table, -tor; sec 
-ABLE 1, -OR. 

insupportable, un-. 1'he first is 
recommended ; see in- & un-. 
Insure. Sec ensure. /. makes 
•table ; see Mute e. 
insusceptible, not un-. Sec in- & 
UN-, & -ABLE 3 a. 


intaglio. I*ronounce -Adyo. PI. 
-Of, see -o(e)s 4. Intaglio is opposed 
to relief as a name for the kind of 
carving in which the <lcsign, instead 
of projecting from the surface, is 
sunk below it (carved in i.) ; & to 
cameo as the name for gems of the 
same kind but carved in i. instead 
of in relief. 

integrate makes -grahle, -tor ; sec 

-AHLE 1, -OR, 

intelligent) (Intellectual. While an 
intelligent jierson is merely one who 
is not stu[)id or slou-witted, an 
intellectual jicrson is one in whom 
the part played by the mind as 
distinguished from the emotions S: 
perceptions is greater than in the 
average man. An intellectual person 
who was not intelligent would be, 
though not impossihle, a rarity ; 
but an int(‘llig(“nt i»erson >\ho is not 
intellectual \\e most of us Hatter 
oursehes that wc (‘an find in the 
looking-glass. Intelligent is usually 
a patronizing epithet, while iniel- 
I lectual IS a respe(‘t ful one, hut seldom 
untinged by susjneion or dislike. 

intelligentsia, -tzia. Both forms 
are current. 

intended, n. It is euiious that 
betrotlied people should hnd it so 
dillieult to hit upon a comfortable 
word to describe each other by. 

‘ My intendt d ' my engaged 
‘ my Jianci{e) \ " my sweetheart % 

^ my love(r) ’—none of th(\se is much 
to their taste, too emotional, or too 
French, or tc/o vulgar, or too evasi\e. 
The last two ohjeelions are in fact 
one ; evasion of jilain words is 
vulgarity, ‘ my intended ’ gives 
the impression that the poor things 
are shy of specifying the bond 
lietwecn them, an ill-hred shyness ; 
so too with ‘ my engaged & in 
fiance{e) they resort to French in- 
.stcad of to vague hhiglish for tlieir 
embarrassing though futile disguise. 
Is it too late to suggest that ‘ rny 
betrothed ’, which means just what 
it should, i.e. pledged to be married, 
& is not vulgurizecl but only out of 
fashion, & w’ould be a dignified word 
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for public use, should be giv’en 
another eliance t 

Intensive. .Just as definitive & 
alternative are Jgnorarktiy confused 
with definite & alternate, A: appar¬ 
ently liked the better lor their mere 
length, so intensive is b(‘eoming a 
fashionable word where the meaning 
wanted is siinidy in tense. It must 
be admitted tlial theie was a time 
before dilliTeiitiation had taken 
j)laee when llurtim, e.g., could write 
A verif intensive jdeasure fullous the 
passion ; it there means intense, 
but the ()1‘]I> labels the use obsolete, 

& its latest (piotation for it is from 
over two centuries ago ; the modern 
relapse hatl not come under its 
notice in 19(il, when it issued letter 
I. Intensive ])erished us a mere 
variant of intense, but remained 
with a philosojiliie or seientilii* 
meaning, as an antithesis to e,rten- 
sive ; where eutensive means with 
regard to (xteiit, intensne means 
with regard to force or degree : The j 
record of an intensive as rveH as 
CiTtensive diTelopment. Its intensive, 
like its extensive, nuipnitiide is small. 
This is the kind oi word that we 
ordinary mortals do well to leave 
alone; sec Poi'Ilaiuzi n ti chni- 
CALiTins. Ihifortunately, a par- ! 
tieular technical application of the j 
philosophic use emerged into general ' 
notice, & was misinterpreted—inteii- ^ 
sive method especially of eultiva- | 
tion. To increase the supply of I 
wheal you may sow two acres i 
instead of one—increase the extent | 
—, or you may use more fertilizers 
& care on your one acre—increase 
the intensity— ; the sec*ond plan is 
intensive cultivation, the essence of 
It being coneentration on a limited 
area. Familiarized by the news¬ 
papers with intensive cultivation, 
W'hieh most of us took to be a line 
name for very hard or intense w’ork 
by the farmers, w e all beeanie eager 
to show off our new' word, A: took 
to saying intensive where intense 
used to be good enough for us. The 
war gave tlus a great fillip by finding 


the correspondents another peg to 
hang intensive on— bombardment. 
There is a kind of bombardment 
that may be accurately called inten¬ 
sive ; it is what in earlier wars we 
called concentrated lire, a phrase 
that has the advantage of bedrig 
open to no misunderstanding ; the 
lire converges upon a much narrower 
front tlian tiiat from which it is 
diseiiarged ; but as often as not the 
intensive bombardment of the new's- 
pajiers was not concentrated, but 
was intense, as the context would 
boinetirnes prove ; a bombardment 
may be intense without being inten¬ 
sive, or intensive without being 
intense, or it may be both. 

It may now interest the reader to 
decide in each of the following 
extracts whether intensive is the 
necessary word, the barely de¬ 
fensible but ill chosen word, or the 
altogether wrong one :—A work 
which in its historic unity, intensive 
vision, d' practical points of seaman¬ 
ship, recalls the immen.seness oj 
Hakluyt. The period would be one of 
intensive preparation, in which the 
energies of all the populations would 
be (ievoUd to the one end of ensuring 
that when the day of trial came they 
should have the feiv hours' advantage 
that might decide the fate of the 
iL'orh /./the departure of Mr 
Lloyd George d- Tresident Wilson 
a period of intensive work will begin 
in Commissions with u vieiv to having 
as much material as possible ready./ 
A small party rigidly selected from 
men who think furiously A' inten¬ 
sively may have an effectiveness in 
propaganda out of all proportion to 
its direct influence./I'hcre are several 
allusions to ‘ dashing about in a car ’ 
as an intensive form of domestic 
bliss. The audience joined in the 
chorus d’ sang it over db over again 
amid the most intensive excitement. 

Intensive, gram. See Technical 

TERMS. 

intent, a. The case has its moral 
for librariajis all over the country; 
all hoods make not monks, nor are all 
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xnsitors to libraries on serious studies 
intent. Wtieii i. in its inverted con¬ 
struction {on mischief t., instead of 
i. upon mischief) is mixed up with 
words so pedestrian & far from 
archaic as visitors to libraries^ a tepid 
half-hearted jocularity results ; see 
Incongruous vocaiiulauv. 

intention. 1. Ordinary use. 2. 
First, second, ii. 1. A delinini; 
phrase is so often a})]>ended to ?. 
that the question between gerund 
& intinitive, treated generally under 
Gerund Jl, is worth raising sjieeially 
here. Choice betwc'on the two is 
freer for i. than for most such nouns, 
& it can hardly be said with con¬ 
fidence that either const ruction is 
ever impossible for it. It amII i>er- 
haps be agreed, on the e\ idenee of 
the illustrations below, otlensi as 
idiomatic, that when i. is used in the 
singular without Uic, his, an, any, 
or other such >\ord, to do is better, 
but otherwise of doiu^ Intention 
to kill IS the essential point./You 
never open your mouth but with 
i. to give pain./lie denied the i. of 
killing., He eoneeakal liis i. ot escap¬ 
ing./Some i. of evading it th(‘re 
may have been., 1 have no i. of 
allowing it./Have yim any i. of 
trying again ?/I have evi'ry i. of le- 
turning. die renouiieisi all i. of re¬ 
taliating./Not without 11 . of tinding 
a loophole. 

2. First, second, i. TJiese phrases 
have special .senses in nuHlieine & in 
logic, apt to jiuzzle tlie layman «fc to 
be confused Avith eac-h other. in 
niedieine, first i. denotes (OKI>j 
‘ the healing of a lesion or fracture 
by the immediate re-union of the 
severed parts, without granulation 
& second i. ‘ the healing ol a wound 
by granulation after sujipiirat ion’. 
In logic, ^r.v< ii. are (f)lslt) • fjiimarv 
conceptions of things, formed by the 
first or direct application of the 
mind to tin; things themselves ; e.g^ 
the coiiei'pts of a tree, an oak ’ ; & 
second ii. ‘ secondary eonceplions 
formed by the application of thought 
to first intentions in their relations 


to each other ; e.g. the concepts of 
p,cnus, species, variety, property, acci¬ 
dent, difference, identity 
inter, v., makes -rred, -rring ; sec 

-Kit-. 

inter alia is Latin for amongst 
others when ‘’others’ are Hungs. 
If the others are persons, alia must 
be changed to alios or ranly alias 
(the Ol'd) quotes, from T(>70, The 
Lords produce inter alios John Duke 
of Lancastei ) ; bat when jiersons are 
meant, it is nuieh lietter nowadays 
to use English. The writ(*r of Hie 
following senleiiee was eitluT igno¬ 
rant both of inter alia S- of Latin, or 
else pedantic eiunigli to expect ns 
to know (hat tlie Latin for costs is 
tli<‘ masculine surn/itns : She :eill 
pay Ixecnty thousand million marhs 
icithin fxeo years ((<n'crtim, iiiU r alios, 
the costs of the armies of oceiijiation 
tb of food tb raze material allazced by 
tin Allies). 

intercalary. Tjon. inler KuIurf. 
Intercalate makes -calable, -tor ; see 
-Aimu ] , -ou. 
intercept makt s -tor. 
interchange, .sei' Noun ik vi.iiu 
ACUKM'. 'i'he \eib makes -giable ; 
see Mri’i I , 

interdependence, -cy. No diffei- 
enee in sense ; -le is iieomiiKMided ; 
see -C’l., -cv. 

interdict. See Noi \ A vi.un au- 
I’l.NT ; t. makes -tor. 

interest, vl>. On interesting, the 
OEl>, after gi\nig the sound as 
rnteristJng, adds ' formerly, A: stili 
dialeetail V, inteie'st ing,\I1 the 
longer inflexions interestedly, dis¬ 
interested, A.e. -A even the .simple 
\(rb, are <jlt(‘n said bv more or less 
illiterate sjieakirs with the aeeeiit 
oil -esl-. 

interfuse makes -sible. 

interior, internal, intrinsic. See 

EX IEKIOK. 

interlocutor. Sia* coli.ociitok.. 
interlope(r). In the noun as well as 
the verb, the Old) strt'sses -lo- 
not in-. Hut in Hie noun at least, 
commoner than the verb, Kecessive 
ACCENT seems lo luivc brought us to 
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i'nt^Tlopcr by this time ; this was 
the more hkely to hapfion because 
loj)e is not a recognized verb. 

interlude. See -nu-. 

intermediary, n., is, even in its 
conerele sense of a go-b( tween or 
midilleman or mediator, a word that 
should be \ievved with susjiieion A' 
resorted to only w lien it is clear that 
every more ordinary word comes 
short of the iK'ed. In its abstract 
sense of medium or agenev or means, 
it is w'orthy only ol tin Ponvsvn- 
LABIC iiT Moiuiist ; c'v' the OKD's 
only two (jiiotations for it (repri^- 
seriling, alas! a mueh larger bodv 
than W(ui!(l be guessi'd by an\onc 
whose buMiiess it \vas not to obs(‘r\e 
sui-h things) are clearly m that 
siiird : - Mfistcrioushf tc<insmiitlng 
Hicm thrnuLitt the iiitcrmeduirif of f>lib 
Jc^L boi/s tiilfi curhf lnuuh,. We arr 
ilic onli/ European peojde iiho teach 
practical pcotnclry throuf^li the recon¬ 
dite intcnncdiarij of Euclid's Ele¬ 
ments. 

Intermezzo. Pronounce -dzo. PI. 

-ns or -i ; s(‘e - 0 ( 1 . )s 
Intermit makes -tied, -dins, -ssible ; 

S(*e - r-. -TT-. 

internal. Set* inti nioit. 

internecine lias suflered an odd 
fate : being mainly a literary or 
cdueateil man’s word, it is yet 
neither pionouneed in the scholarly 
way nor allowed its Latin meainng. 
It should be called inter iiisin, Ar is 
called interne sin ; see FAL'>r Qi vn- 
Tirv. And the sense has had the 
Kilkenny-eat notion imported into 
it because mutuality is the idea 
con\a‘y<*d by inter- in l-]nghsh : the 
Latin w'ord meant men'ly (d’ or to 
extermination (ef. interen perish, 
interrido slay, intcrimo destroy) with¬ 
out implying that of both parties. 
The imported notion, howe\ er. is 
what gives the word its onlv value, 
since there are plenty of substitutes 
for it in its true sense— destructive, 
slaughterous, murderous, bloody, san¬ 
guinary, mortal, & so forth. The 
scholar may therefore use or abstain 
from the wortl as lie chooses, but it 


will Ix! vain for him to attempt 
correcting other people’s conception 
of the meaning. Sec Popui.arized 

TECONlCALlTiKS. 

interpellate, -atlon. The tw o w ords 
arc little used now' except in the 
technical sense jirojier to parliamen¬ 
tary ])roecedings, especially those 
of tiie Frencli ('hamber. They are 
therefore lelt to be half French 
words, A' so the unnatural pronun¬ 
ciation given by the OED (intcr- 
pe'lat, interpeliLshn) is perhaps 
accounted for. Normal English 
would be inter'pelrd, interpela'shn. 
The OKI) renderings, wbellier really 
current or not. ba\e tin* advantage 
of (list inguisliing the sound from 
that of interpolate, -ation —a need 
illustrated by : Ttl. liarthou inti- 
niutcd that, on the return of M. 
Millcrand from London, he zvould 
interjiohite him on the question. 

interpellate, interpolate, make -lable, 
-tor : see - \.ui i: 1, -on. 

interpose make,s -sable ; see - able 1. 
For irdrrp(>sal see -al nouns. 

interpretative, not interpretive, is 
the light lorm, -nr adjeetives being 
normally lormed on tlie Latin p.p. 
stem, i.e. here interjiretat- ; coercive 
IS similarly irregular, but estab¬ 
lished. Head -alive\n : -They should 
be at the same time illustrative ct* 
interpretive. "The literal cb the inter- 
jtretive are difjieidt to reconcile in a 
single statement. 

interregnum. PI. -urns or -a ; see 
-I'M. For the facetious use, = gap, 
see PrnwTic tiitmotui. 

Interrogate makes -gable, -tor ; see 

-ABLl. 1, -OR. 

interstice. I'ronounee Inter'stis. 

intestinal. The OFl> pronounces 
inl^'stinal, not intesti'mzl ; the 
Latin i is long, but on this point see 
False quantity s.f. 

in that is a eonjunetion that has 
gone a little out of fashion A does 
not slip from our tongues now'adays. 
It is still serviceable in writing of 
a formal cast, but, like other 
obsolescent idioms, is liable to ill 
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treatment at the hands of persons 
who choose it not because it is the 
natural thing for them to say, but 
because, being unfamiliar, it strikes 
them as ornamental. So :— This 
influence was so far indirect in that 
it was greatly furthered by Lc Sage./ 
The legislative jury sat to try the 
indictment against J\Ir .lustiee Grant¬ 
ham in that during the Great Yar¬ 
mouth election ]ietition he displayed 
political bias. In the lirst, two ways 
of saying tlie thing are mixed (tcv/.s 
so far indirect that, & was indirect in 
that) ; & in the second in that is 

used in a quite suitable context, but 
wrongly led up to ; a man is guilty 
in that he has done so-&-so, but 
an indictment against him is not 
in that anything. After the less, 
the more, the clause that responds 
to the should not begin uilh in that, 
but with jilain that ; omit the in 
in ;— Xor are they any the less 
pleasing in that the cidourings are of 
the rich not gaudy type. Whose pre¬ 
sence is none the less welcome in that 
he serves to provide the only element 
of humour. 

intimate, v., makes -rnable, -tor ; 
Bee -ABLE 1, -oa. 

intimidate. 1. I.miikvs-dable.-tor; 
Bce-ABLE 1,-011. 2. Similar threats 

were uttered in the endeavour to i. 
Parliament from disestablishing the 
Irish Episcopal (liurch. From is 
idiomatic after deter A: discourage, 
but not after i. or ten ify; see 
Analogy. 

into) (in to. The t^^o words should 
be written sejiaratelv when their 
sense is separate. The doors of the 
great Opera-house let out the crorwd ; 
when we went into the opera, the 
streets had been swept, but when ter 
came out the snme was inches deep 
again. Opera-house, shows that 
opera means not the building, but 
the performance, & you do not go 
into that, but go in to it. Correct 
similarly :— Lord Rosebery took her 
into dinner./All the outside news 
came into us immediately. 

Intone makes -nable ; sec Mute e. 


in to to means not on the whole, but 
wholly, utterly, entirely, absolutely, 
& that always or nearly always with 
verbs of negative sense— condemn, 
decline, deny, reject, disagree, i. i. 
The following is nonsense : Xor do 
ter produce as much in toto as we 
might if we organized. 

intoxicate makes -cable, -tor ; see 

-ABLE 1, -OK. 

intransigent <hites in l-higland from 
lihoiit 18b0 ; but, being now estab¬ 
lished, it sliould neither be jiro- 
noiineed as French nor spelt -cant 
any longci. 

INTRANSITIVE P.P. '^I’bis article is 
less severely jiraetieal than most in 
the book, A is addiessed to those 
f(‘W enthusiasts only who lind gram- 
mat leal i)henomena int(‘resting ai)art 
from any rules ol writing that may 
be drawn from them. As gram- 
inatieal t(‘rminol(^g\ is tar from lived 
in Kngh'sh, it must lx* premised that 
i />./?. (past jiarlieiple) is lu ll taken as 
j the pojuilar name for tlx* singh- 
i word participle that does not end m 
j -ing, i.e., by the p.j). ol hear is meant 
I heard, not hearing nor having heard 
I nor being heard. All verbs, with 
I negligible exec'ptions such as must 
I A can, have this though in 

I many it is used only as an element 
I in making eomptiund parts like has 
i climbed or will har< died. 'riiat 
i function of the ]).p is familiar to 
j everyone A needs no eornment. 

I Further, the j).p. of all transitive 
I verbs can he used as an adjective 
I {a broken jua). AVhat is not so fully 
' realized is the jiart jilaytd by the 
adjectival p.p. in many intransitive 
verbs. It is in tlu* lirst place inneh 
eommoner than is supposed. Most 
of us, perhajis. would reply if asked 
that l>.p. adjeetiv’cs vs ere all pas¬ 
sive, i.e. v\eri* only made from 
transitive verbs. A momt'iit's search 
is enough to cornet that notion- 
fallen angels, the risen sun, a vanished 
hand, past times, the newly arrived 
guest, a grow'u girl, a gone coon, 
absconded debtors, escaped prisoners, 
the deceased lady, the dear deported. 
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coalesced stems, a collapsed lorryy we 
are agreed, a couched lion, an eloped 
pair, an expired lease. 

S(;(*ondly, when a v’erb is both 
transitive & intransitive, it is often 
(Jillieult to say wliettier in some 
partieiilar pliruse the [).p. is active 
or passive, <fc tiic answer may 
affect the sense ; e."., a deserted 

sailor, if deserted is passiv’e, is one 
wlio has been marooned, but, if it 
IS aetiN’c, is one who lias run from 
his ship ; an an'j.el dropped from 
heaven lias possibly been passive, 
but more likely active, in the 
descent ; a capsized boat may ha\e 
capsized or have been capsized ; 
uiy declared enemy is more often one 
wiio has dee!are«l enmity than one 
1 have declared an (“iiemv ; a flooded 
ineadou' siu)\ss a passive p.p., a 
flooded river perhaps an aetiv(‘ one : 
a well i^rown tree means on<‘ tiling in 
tlu‘ \'ir^in fuiest. A: another in a 
nursery jjarden. 

'I hirdls, to n alize the Inspieney ('f 
the intransitive j).p. will sometimes 
throw lijtht on expressions whose 
origin IS ot herwise not quite obvious : 
a determined or derided man is per- 
haf)s one who has <l<t<‘rmmed or 
decided, not been determined ; a 
jierson is ill ach'ised who has advised, 
i.e. taken thou^;ht, hadl\, not one 
who has had bad adviee j»i\en him ; 
he is well rend who has read well ; 
he is drunk who has drunk ; -spoken 
in soft-spoken Ac*, is more intelb^ible 
if it is re^ardtai as active. A: ef. icell- 
bchai'ed ; mistaken clemency seems 
to be elcmeiiey that has ernal ; an 
aged man may be one w ho has a<;ed, 
since the verl) m»r, - grow old, dates 
from before 1400 ; the dissipated 
may be those who have wasted their 
substance, A: the experienced those 
hai'ing experienee<l things rather 
than those jiosse.ssed of experience. 

Intrench. IJn- is better; see i.m- 
A' IW-. 

Intrigue, v. t. The meaning ‘ tmz- 
zle, perplex ’ is given by the OEI), 
but illustrated by oniy a single 
recent quotation, Ar labelled ‘ now- 


rare Would that were still true ! 
the one quotation (19th-eentury) is 
from a newspaper from which 1 have 
before me sixteen 2()th-ecntury 
cuttings with the word & sense. 
The other chief dictionaries either 
Ignore the sense or treat it con¬ 
temptuously—English dictionaries, 
that is, for it Is naturally well enough 
known to the French ; but it is one 
of the (iAi.LicisMS, & Liti:rary 
critics' words, that have no merit 
whatever except that of unfamiliar¬ 
ity to the ICnglish reader, & at the 
same time the great dement of being 
identical with A: therefore confusing 
the sense of a good English word. 
Resides puzzle ^ perplex, there are 
fascinate, mystify, interest, A: pique, to 
choose from. Will the reader decide 
for himself whctlier the (iallieisrn is 
called for in any of the following 
]>laees ?—A cabal h.hic}i has intrigued 
the imagination of the romanticists./ 
The problem, however, if it intrigues 
him at all, is hardly opened in the 
present xcork. A or is this the only 
problem raised by this intriguing 
exhibition. Thus it is tee read of 
I 'lper—that dehghiful dog—mouthing 
a hedgehog, mu(h intrigued with his 
sjiines. Mr PhiUpotts, besides im¬ 
posing these negative discomforts upon 
juinds content that he should be 
undent with Dartmoor, intrigues them 
’With speculations as to xvhat will 
fldlow this conclusion. Hut her per- 
snnality did not gretdly intrigue our 
intcresi, AVhen theologian, scientist, 
d- philosopher haie intrigued our 
minds xvith the subtlety of their argu¬ 
ments. The many whose imagina¬ 
tions heri'e been intrigued by the 
fascinating pcrsonaldy of Borrow./ 
The latter appointment would have 
intrigued us more in normal times 
than at this moment., Roumania is not 
altogether intrigued with the conception 
of herself as the i assal of France. 

intrinsic. See i'.xtdrior. 

introduce makes -cible ; see -able 2. 

Introit. Pronounce Intro'it. 

intromit makes -tted, -tting, -missihle\ 
see -T-, -TT-. 
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introspect makes -/or. 

Introvert makes -vcrsiblc ; -able 2. 
intrude makes inirusible ; -able 2. 
intrust. En- better; se e em- & im-. 
intuition & instinct. The word 
intuition bein^ botli in |>o[)ular use 
& philosophically important, a slight 
statement of its meaning, adapted 
from the OKD, may be welcome. 
The etymological but now obsolete 
sense is sinijily inspection (Latin 
tueor look) : A looknig-^la.ss becomes 
spotted ct stained from their only 
intuition (i.e., if they so mn<h as 
look in it). With the sehoofnuai it 
was The spiritual jiereejit ion or 
immediate knowledge ascribed to 
angelic & sjnntiial beings, with 
whom vision knowledge are iden¬ 
tical : St Irani's faith did not come 
by hearing, but hif intuiti(ni d- rci ela¬ 
tion. In modt'rn pliilosophy it is 
The immediate apprehension ol an 
object by the mmd ^\lthout the 
intervention of anv reasoning firo- 
cess : What nc p’d d* ichal tee do, 
we may be said to /i/ore bi/ uduition ; 
or again (with I'xelusion of one or 
other part of tlie mind) it is Imme¬ 
diate apfireherision by the intellect 
alone, as in The intuition by winch 
wc know what is nsifit d* re/m/ is 
wrong, or Immediate apprcdiension 
by sense, as in . ill our intuition takes 
place by means of the senses alone. 
Finally, in geiu ral use it means 
Direct or immediate insight ; Harsh¬ 
ness if it fails is madness, d* if it 
succeeds is the intuition of genius. 

How closely this last sense borders 
on instinct is plain if we eom[)are 
A miraculous intuition of xvhat ought 
to be done just at the time for action 
with It was by a sort of instinct that 
he guided this open boat through the 
channels. One of the delmi- 

tions of instinct, indeed, is : ‘intui¬ 
tion ; uneonseious dexterity or 
skill ’ ; & whether one word or the 
other will be used is olten no more 
than a matter of chance. Three 
points of difference, however, sug¬ 
gest themselves as worth keeping in 
mind : (1) an intuition is a judge¬ 
ment issuing in conviction, & an 


instinct an impulse issuing in action ; 
(2) an intuition is conceived as 
something primary & uiieaused, hut 
an instinct as a quintessence of 
things experienced in the past 
whether by the individual or the 
race ; (.‘t) while both, as faeulti<*s, 

are contrasted with that of reason, 
intuition is the attrihuti' by which 
gods tt angels, saints S: gf'iiiuses, are 
superior to the need of reasoning, lSc 
instinct IS the gift by wliieti animals 
are eonqiensated for their inahihly 
to reason. 

intwine, intwist. En- is Ixttir; 
see I'M- d IM-. 
inundate. Set* - v i 
inure, enure. Jtoth the eomu'xion 
between the verb's dilbriait st'iises 
(The poor, inured to drudgery d* 
distress; The cessions of land enured 
to the benefit of (ieorgia), its 
derivation, arc so little obvious tbaj 
many of us, af any lale w ben minded 
to use tb(' less common M-nse, ie< 1 
some apprehension that \sc may be 
on the point ol' hlnndenng, A; that, 
again, tlier(‘ is a teiuienev to sp< ii 
in- tk en- ior the i wu meanings as 
if tiny utrt* diileriiit words. ^rJu' 
oiigin IS the ohsoU l(' noun ure (lie 
will nei er cnaet, put in uk , jiromulgi , 
or ejreeute, any new eunons), whieli 
IS from I'rt nel) o-uvre, winch is Iroin 
Latin opera work. inure a fiersoii 
you set him at work or jiraetisi* 
iiiin ; a thing mures that comes into 
prac‘tie<*, or ojic rates. in such d' such 
a tlireetion. \'ariant s[>ellings are 
thertTore iiniK'eessary, ^ in- is jn* - 
ferred by the OIH). 

Invade makes -dahle ; see Mrn. i . 
Invalid. The word meaning not 
valid is y*ronoiirieed invii'lid. IV'r 
the noun «K: adjirtive meaning sick 
(yuTson), tk tli(‘ verb made from 
thes<sf he pronuneiat ion n’eomrin tid¬ 
ed is rnvuled, but neither tlu‘ place 
of the stress nor the sound of the 
sgeond i is yet fully lixi il. 

Invalidate makes -dahle, -tor ; see 

-ABLE 1, -OR. 

Inveigle. The OEI) pronuiieiatitm 
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is inve'gl without the altermitive of 
-va'gl. 

invent makes -tor. 

inventory, l^ronoun oc I'nvnitori. 

INVERSION. Hy tJiis is meant the 
abantloiiineiit ol the usual Ihighsh 
sentence onlcr the placing of the 
sutijeet after the verb as in Said he, 
or after the auxiliary of the verb 
as in What did he saif / Sn>er 
shall IOC ae-e his like atiaiu. Inversion 
IS tlie regular & almost invariable 
way of showing that a si-nteme is 
a (piestion, so that it has an (‘ssential 
plai'e in the language ; iL thiTc are 
other eoriilitions under \\hi<h it is 
usual, desirable, or permiss’blc-. Hut 
the abuse ol it ranks w,th Isi.ni'.vsT 
VAiuAiiov as OIK! of t!ie most 
repellent viees of modern wnting. 
InverMon A: variation ol Ilu“ iin- 
ealled-for kinds are like the lashion- 
able high heels p! iee<l sonuwliere 
below the middle ol the foot -ugly 
things resorted to in the rtKi* iK-lief 
that artdiei.ility is more beautiful 
than nature - ; but as Iks Is of the 
right kind are useful or indispens¬ 
able, so too IS iii\ersion. Its con¬ 
ditions A: motiM's are various. A: 
cannot be set forth in a seiiteiiee ; 
it seems lad ter to jiost pone analysis, 
Ac to try lirst to fiersuade the reader, 
by an exhibition of speennens, that 
inversion is oftim practised vhen it 
serves no useful purpose, that such 
inversion is ngU , A: that resort to it 
is a mark of the unskillul writer. 
Here, then, an* some had in\ersioris ; 
the unin^•e^ted form is imiieated by 
a word or tA\o in brackets. A* the 
reader is invited to deeuh* ft>r hun- 
bclf whether it w’ouhl not have been 
in all these instanceselearly bet ter:— 
Theu to the rcsidetit Medical Ojjicer of 
the liromptou Hospital for i'otisump- 
lion for an authoritative opinion on 
the subjeet went the imiuirer (The 
imjuirer then ivent, as the beginning 
of the iicotvnc'c)./Sufficient is it to 
terminate the brief introduction to this 
notice by stating ... (It is sulheient)./ 
Appropriately cloo» the author pre¬ 
lude his recollections with the story 


of .. . (The author appropriately 
prcludefi)./Som^'hat in the nature of 
a blow is it, therefore, to find that . . . 
(It is therefore somewliat).///tfrd 
^^()llld it be to decide which of his 
many pursuits in literary study he 
found most absorbing (It would be 
hard)./Hi/ diligent search in sunny 
d- sheltered places could some short- 
si alketi jiriinroses he gathered (prim¬ 
roses could be gat tiered)./Hi7//e by 
little are these poor jjcojiTe being 
he turned in ci* ground down by their 
cruel masters (people are, being)./ 
(iloomif though is the precedent, the 
only thing left for a War Lord to do 
IS to follow the example of Ahab at 
Itamoih Gilead (tlie precedent is)./ 
TIuse were persons /a he envied, as 
might be someone who was clearly 
in possessiofi of a sulh sense (as 
someone might be)./iri//i good peri- 
jiheral railwatis, such as have our 
invaders, theJroot can be strengthened 
at any point (our invaders liave)./ 
A frigate could administer roughly 
half the punishment that could a 74 
(a 71- could) C<4 frying far more than 
can the steam-driven \ess(.i (vessel 
can) lie looked fomard, as do we 
all, with great hope ch cottjidencc to ,», 
{ysc all do), //e laid dozen four 
princij/les on which alone could 
An>eriea go further (Ainenea could)./ 
• 1 couldn't help liking the chap ’ 
vould shout Lingard xehen telling the 
story (Lingard would shout )./.Vo< 
only IS it so necessarilif bounded by 
that moving veil zehirh eier hides the 
future, but also is it unable to pene¬ 
trate more than a paltry hundred 
thousand t/i ars or so into the darkness 
that noze * nshrouds the past (it is 
unable). An undefeated Prussia is 
ultimately the end of England, cL, in 
particular, is it the end of fortune tfc 
security for ... (it is the end). 

tMiether all of these inversions are 
bail, as they wt're said to be, or not, 
they can hardly fail to convince any¬ 
one will) reads them one after 
another that inversion is not an 
achievement to he aimed at for its 
own sake, as some of these writers 
evidently take it to be, but a means 
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to be employed only when it is 
needed. Such a reader may now be 
willing to examine the occasions 
that demand it. The result w'ill be 
something of this kind :— 

Inversion is the deferring of the 
subject till after (especially in older 
English) the verb, or till after 
(especially in modern English) the 
verb’s auxiliary only ; 11 hat saith 

he ?, What docfi he sai/ ?. are both 
inversions, the uninverted forms 
being he saith^ he says. 

In questions «fc commands, as con¬ 
trasted with the commoner form of 
sentence, the statement, inversion 
is the rule : Doth Job fear (iod for 
nouflht ?/Hear thou from herwen thy 
dwelling-place. The subject being 
usually omitted in commands, these 
do not much concern us ; but in 
questions the subject regularly fol¬ 
lows the verb or its auxiliary except 
when, being itself the interrogative 
pronoun or adjective, it has to stand 
wdiere that pronoun almost inv'ari- 
ably stands (Hrowning's Wafiting is 
— what? supplies an exception): 
117/0 did it? What caused it? In 
the other cxce|)tional scntence-fonii, 
the exclamation, inv'crsion is not 
indeed the rule as in questions, but 
is, & still more used to be, legitimate : 
How dreadful is this place!/ What 
a piece of zvork is a man ! () bonnic 
was the rosy brier !/Fezv <t' evil have 
the days of the years of my life been./ 
Bitterly did he rue it. 

Inv'crsion, then, is the natural 
though not univ'crsal order of words 
in sentences other than statements ; 
in exclamations particularly, when 
they do not contain a s[>ecial ex¬ 
clamatory word such us hozv or 
what, the inversion is what an¬ 
nounces their nature ; & one form 
of bad inversion arises from inability 
to distinguish between an exclama¬ 
tion & a mere statement, so that the 
latter is allow'cd the order that 
marks the former {Hard is it to 
decide, on the pattern of Hard, very 
hard, is my fare !). To these forms 
of sentence must be added the 
hypothetical clause in which the 


work ordinarily done by if is done 
in its absence by inversion : Were 1 
Brutus /Had they known in time. 

Interrogative, Imperative, I’^ixelarn- 
atory, & Hypothetical Inversions 
form a group in wdiieh inv^ersion 
itself serv es a purpose. With state¬ 
ments it is otherwise ; iriv'crsioii is 
there not performed for its owm 
significance, but comes about owing 
to the writer's wish to place at the 
beginning cither the predicate or 
some word or phrase that belongs to 
it. lie may have various reasons 
for this. The usual reason for 
jnitting the v\holc of the predicate 
at the beginning is the feeling that 
it is too insigriiiicarit to be noticed 
at all after the more conspicuous 
subject, & that it must be given 
what chance the early position can 
giv'c it; h(‘nce the There is idiom; 
not A'o God is, but There is no God. 
That is Ihilance Inversion in its 
shortest form, iV at greater length 
it is seen in : Througn a gap came 
a single hvel bar of glowing red sun¬ 
light peo])led with myiiads of gnats 
that gai'e it a (juivering solidity ; if 
came through a gap is (experimentally 
returned to its place at the end of 
that, it becomes plain why the 
writer has put it out of its place at 
the beginning. Another familiar 
tvpe is ^imong the guests zvere A, B, 
(... Z. 

Often, however, the object is not to 
transfer the predicate bodily to the 
beginning, but to giv'c some word or 
w'ords of it first jilace. Such a word 
may be meant to giv’e hearer or 
reader the connexion with w'hat 
jirecedes (Link Inversion), to put 
him early in jiosscssion of the theme 
(Signpost Inversion), or to warn him 
that the sentence is to be negativ'e 
(Negative Inversion) :— On this de¬ 
pends the zvhole course of the argu¬ 
ment./By strategy is meant something 
wider./Sever was a derision more 
abundantly justified. On this, by 
strategy, never, are the causes of 
inversion here ; each belongs to the 
predicate, not to the subject ; & 

when it is placed first it tends to 




INVERSION 

drag with it the verb or auxiliary, 
so that the subject has to wait; 
tends, but with different degrees of 
force, that exercised by a negative 
being tlic strongest. We can if we 
like, instead ol inverting, write On 
this the whole course of the argument 
depends, or liij strategy something 
wider is meant, but not Never a de¬ 
cision was more abundantly justified ; 
& Not a word he said is a very out- 
of-tiie-way version of Not a word did 
he say. 

if we now add M(‘trical Inversion, 
our catalogue of the various kinds 
may perhaps sullice. Where the 
Bible gives us .is the hart panteth 
after the water brooks, & the 1‘rayer 
Book Like as the hart desircth the 
luater-brooks, both without invei* 
Sion, the hymn-books liave .l.v pants 
the hart for cooling streams. That is 
tnetri gratid, A: it must not be for¬ 
gotten that inversion is far more 
often approjinate in verse than out 
of it ffir two reasons -one this of 
lielfiing the versilier out of metrual 
dilhciilties, A: the other that inver¬ 
sion off the benten track is an 
areliaie A: tlierefore ])oetie habit. 

\ery large class of bad inversions 
will be sec'ii presently to be those in 
subordinate clauses beginning with 
as ; they arise from failure to reali/.e 
that inversion is archaic A: poetic 
under such circumstances, A: non¬ 
inversion normal ; it is therefore 
worth while to stress this contrast 
between .ds pants the hart & l>oth the 
prose versions of the same clause. 

To sumrnari/.c these results : 

Interrogative In\ersion: What 

went ye out for to see 'f Doth Job fear 
God for nought / 

Imperative Inversion : Hear thou 
from herwen tny dwelling-place. 

Exclamatory Inversion : lime 

dreadful is this place ! hat a jnee, 
of work is a man !/() bonnic was the 
rosy brier !/Few dc n il fuwe the 
of the years of my life been. ^Ititterly 
did he rue it./Hang went sajrpenee ! 

Hypothetical Inversion : Were 1 
Brutus, Brutus Antony. 

Balance Inversion : There is no 


AFTER RELATIVES 

God./Through a gap came [an elabo¬ 
rately described rixy\./Among the 
guests xverc [long list]. 

Link Inversion ; On this depends 
the whole argument./Next comes the 
question of pay. 

Signpost Inversion : By strategy is 
meant something xvide^r. 

Negative Inversion ; Never was a 
decision more abundantly justified./ 
Not a word did he say. 

Metrical Inversion : As pants the 
hart for eoiding streams. 

We may now proceed to consider 
with the aid of grouped specimens 
some of the temptations to ill- 
advised imersion. It may conediate 
anyone who suspects that the object 
of this article is to deprive him 
altogether of a favourite construc¬ 
tion, if it is at once admitted that, 
though bad inversion is extremely 
coinmon, non-inversion also can be 
bad. It IS so rare as to call for 
little attention, but here are two 
examples:— Hut in neither case Mr 
(hilsworthy tells xcry much of the 
intervening years./Least of all it is 
to their interest to hai'c a netv Sick 
Man of Europe. In negatue sen¬ 
tences there is the choice whether 
the negati\e shall be brought to the 
Ix'ginning or not, but when it is so 
placed inversion is necessary ; read 
does Mr G., A: is it. 

INVERSION AFTER RELA¬ 
TIVES & COMPARATIVES 

The problems offeri'd are interest¬ 
ing, but most dillieult to grapple 
with by way of argument. The line 
liere taken is that the sort of inver¬ 
sion now being dealt with, however 
devoutly one may believe it to be 
mistaken, can hardly be proved 
illegitimate, at any rate without 
discussion of more tedious length 
than could be tolerated. On the 
other hand, it is hardly credible, 
after a look through the collection 
shortly to follow’, that the writers 
can have chosen these inversions 
either as the natural w ay of express¬ 
ing themselves or as graceful decora- 
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tion ; so unnatural & so ungraceful 
are many of them. It follows that 
the motive must have been a severe 
sense of duty, a resolve to be correct, 
according to their lights, at any 
sacrifice. And from this again it 
follows that no demonstration that 
the inversions are incorrect is called 
for ; the task is only to show cause 
why non-inversion should be per¬ 
mitted, A these idolaters will be free 
of the superstitions that crampcil 
their native taste. The quotations 
arc arranged in batches, with a 
number attached to that one in each 
batch which is to be discussed Ix'low. 
The reader will perluqis be kind 
enough to translate caeii specimen 
into the uninveiied order A* pass 
a preliminary judgement upon it. 

1. .4 frigate could administer routililif 
half the punishment that could a 74./ 
With flood peripheral raihvays, such 
as have our invaders, the front can 
be strengthened. 

2. It costs less than did administra¬ 
tion under the old cojn/ianies./.Ships 
without fuyinels, earnjing far more 
Uian can the steam-driven \essel. 

3. It is unlikelij that a conflict can 
he localized, as were the prcMous 
struggles in 19<)8 cb 1909. //e looked 
forward, as do we all. U'lth great hope 
d: confidence to Monday's debate./It 
represents th>' business interests of 
Germany as doe-, no other organiza¬ 
tion./. . . ills fondne.ss for the game, 
which he played as should an Aber¬ 
donian./77<ese were jter.sons to be 
envied, as might be someone who 
was clearly in possession of a si.tih 
sense./The French tanks have had 
their vicissitudes, as have had ours. 

4. Each has proven ably that the 
other's kind of Protection would be 
quite as ruinous as would be Free 
Trade./ITc are unable to .. . without 
getting as excited over the question of 
funds as is a eat on a hot iron./lie 
was as far removed as arc the poles 
asunder from the practices which 
made the other notorious./The lawn- 
tennis championships will be attract¬ 
ing as much attention as has the golf 
championship. / Tiiirteen divisions 


taken from reserve is now as serious 
as would have been some fifty 
divisions four months ago./Judge 
Parry's interest in ephemeral drama 
is known, of course, as well as are his 
views on the law of .. . 

5. Bad as has been our record in the 
treatment of some of the military 
inventions of the past, it may be 
doubted whether the neglect of the 
obvious has cirr been moic conspicu¬ 
ously displayed than in . . ./And, 
hojieless as seem the otluT divisions 
of Belfast, progress is being made in 
them. 

6. It is not all joy to be a War Lord 
in these days, d- gloomy though is the 
precedent, the only thing left fur a 
War Lord to do is to follow the 
example of Ahah at Itainoth Gilead. 

7. The work stands still until conics 
(lie conviaiicnt time/or arranging an 
amicable rii])ture of the old cngagenicnt 
<!' contracting cjf the nnc. 

Comments on these grou[)s. 

1. (.'omjiaresoineevei vdavsentenee: 
You earn twice the money that I do, 
never that do I. The nuMsaiei pi ion 
IS |KTha{)s that the |uitting of the 
object lirst (here that) should draw 
the \eib ; but tins is not true of 
relatiNC clauses; the jicople that / 
like, not that like /. 

2. A simple paralh 1 is I spetui less 
than you do, for w Im li no-one in talk 
would substitute than do i/oti. Man\, 
however, would write, if not sa\, 
I spend less than do nine out of ten 
jicople in my position. Tht' difler- 
enet' must he in the length of the 
subje-et, A the nuseoiieejit ion must 
be tliat it is a ease lor balanet* inver¬ 
sion, i.e. for saving the verb from 
going unnotieed ; Init so little dms 
(hat matter that if the verb is 
oinitt(‘d no harm is done ; did in 
the quotation should in laet either 
be omitted or juit in either of its 
natural jilaces, after administration, 
or after companies. 

3. -'l.v, in such senlenees, is a rela¬ 
tive adverb ; it & the unexpres-sed 
so to which it answers are equivalent 
to {in the way) in zvhich, & what was 
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said al)ove oi’ relatives & inversion 
holds here also. Tnj to pronounce it 
as 1 do, not as do 1 ; & when the 
subject is lonj^cr, c.g. the native 
Frenchman, tlioii^h ns docs the native 
J'renchrnan becoiiu'S defensible, it 
(UK'S not become better than as the 
native Frenchman does, nor as good. 

4. Tlie as ol this batcli dilTers from 
lliat of batcli .‘i in that its fellow as 
ol the mam scnteiici' bi'longs to an 
adjective (rninous, e.reited, <^c.) or 
adverb (Jar, icell). Thi>^ aliow's the 
m \'crsioiiist adi llerenldcfc'nce, whieb 
lie needs, s!ia(' balance inversion is 
clearl\ not avadable lor as would be 
Free Trade with its short subject, 
lie might a{)peal here to exeiarna- 
lory m\'ersion. A\’hcn the com¬ 
pound sentence is reduecil to its 
ch'iiK'nts, they arc cither (a) Free 
'J'rade ivould be ruinous ; Proteetion 
would be eifuallif ruinous (the lirst 
clause being a statcincnt); or (b) 
Fuinous would Free Trade be 1 Pro¬ 
teetion would be eiitudhf ruinous (the 
first cl.iu>e being an c\< l.imation). 
He ehoo',es, liou r<asoiiabl\ let the 
reader jmJge, the (b) form, cV retains 
its order in the (‘ompound scnti'm-e. 
d'hc truth IS that in thna of I Ik sr 
simtimees the \ erb should havt* been 
oaiittid. m the oIIhUs kept in its 
ordinary plaee - as the poles an 
asunder, as the oojJ ehanijnonship has 
(dtrafteil, as oO icould tun'c bien, 

5. 'I'he nieamng ol this as idiom is 
clear ; it is 'riioiiLdi our record lias 
been so liad, or lIo\\i \er bad our 
ri'conl has been : but liowit reaelnsl 
its j»resent sliajie is less ajipareiit. 
Some light is thrown by the pii.st'iiee 
in earlier laiglisb ot another as, now 
(lro])pe(l ; Swift writes 77ir world, 
as censorious as it is, halft been so 
h'iud . . . : this ])oints to (Jie our 
record as) bad as our record has been 
(bad) for the unabbreviated form. 
Omission of the braekettai words 
gives the uninverted order, which 
will only be elianged if exelamatorv 
inversion (Bad has been our record !) 
or balunee inversion is needlessly 
afiplied. 

6. Gloomy is the precedent ! is a not 
1351 


j impossible exedamatory inversion ; 
&, if tlie words were kept together 
with the effect of a quotation by 
having though before instead of in 
the middle of them, the exclamatory 
order might be tolerable, thougti 
hardly desirable, even in the sub¬ 
ordinated form ; but not with 
though wlicre it is. Tins may be 
tested by trying a familiar phrase 
like Bad is the best. Though bad is 
the best, yts : but not Bad though 
IS the best ; instead of that wc must 
write Bad though the best is. 

7. There IS no doubt about the 
moti\c. it IS a balam-t* inversion, 
A. OIK' that wouhl be justified by the 
great Icnglli of the subject if the 
only ]>laee lor the uni avert ed comes 
were at tlie end of the whole sen- 
teiiee. Hut what is too often for¬ 
gotten in such eases is that there is 
Usually a ehou'c of places for the 
veri) ; here comes would be cjiiitc 
comfortable immediately after time. 

TIk eonelusioii suggested is tluat, so 
far as lelatue dauses. <V especially 
those c'cmtaimng as, are enneerned, 
the wntc'r whose taste disjioscs him 
to use the natural iiminerted order 
IS at the \ t ry least free to indulge it. 

IXVEHSIOXS OF THE LITER¬ 
ARY PARACRAPIIIST 

Ttie gentlemen who provide news- 
jiapc r.s witii slant aeeounts of newly 
piiblislied books liave an inversion 
form all to thomsehc'N. The prin¬ 
ciple seems to be that the title of the 
b<)ok is to be got to a plac*c where 
the reader shall lie able to find it ; 
.it the same time the catalogue look 
is to lie avoided that results if the 
title IS printed at the head before 
the deseiiption ; A: a literary air is 
to be so given to the jiaragraph. 
The title is therefore worlced to tlu? 
end, by the use of odd inversions 
that editors would do well to pro¬ 
hibit. Hul, once broken in to inver¬ 
sion by this special use of it, the 
minor iiterarv critics learn to love 
their cdiains. A: it is among them 
that the false exclamatory inver¬ 
sions dc'alt with in the next section 
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are most rife. Here, meanwhile, are 
Bomc of the eharaeteristic* form :— 

Most racily written, tviih an easy 
conversational style about it, is Mr 
Frank Rutter's ‘ The Path to Paris ’./ 
Diplomatic th military are the letters 
that comprise the Correspondence of 
Lord Rurghersh, edited by fnsdaughter- 
in-law./From the jwint of view of the 
English reader timely is the appear¬ 
ance of M. Frederic Masson's his¬ 
torical study [titl(*|. Lively hder- 
csting are the pictures of bygone 
society in town ct* country presented 
in the two volumes, ‘ The Letter-bag 
of Lady Elizabeth Sjiencer-Stanhojic'. 
Mainly concerned with the rural 
classes, who form something like two- 
thirds of the whole population, are 
the sketches <t* tales collected in ‘ The 
Silent India Rased on contem¬ 
porary writers, her own love-letters, t(* 
‘ anti-Xapoleonic pamjdiletccrs is 
[liWvf/Written in his most vivacious 
vein is Lieut. Colonel Haggard's 
latest historical study [title]. 

FALSE EXCLAMATORY IN¬ 
VERSION 

It has already been pointed out 
that a statement may be turned 
into an cxelaination by inversion : 
an adjective or adverb that conveys 
emotion is put first out of its place. 
& inversion follows. If Jacob had 
said The days of the years of my life 
have been fenv ct* evil, he would have 
been statinf; a bald fact ; by begin¬ 
ning Frw d' eidl have been, he c*on- 
verts the statement into a groan, & 
gives it poignancy. Writers who 
observe the poignancy sometimes 
given by such inversion, but fail to 
observe that ‘ sennetimes ’ means 
‘ when exclamation is approjiriate 
adopt inversion as an infallible 
enlivener ; they aim at freshness & 
attain frigidity. In the following 
examples there is no emotional nec‘d 
of exclamation, yet exclamatory 
inversion is the only class to which 
they can be assigned :—Futile ivere 
the endeavor to trace back to Pheidias' 
varied originals, as we are tempted to 
do, many of the later statues./Finely 


conceived is this poem, <t* not less 
admirable in execution./Facile dj 
musical, sincere <t- spontaneous, are 
these lyrics./Hard would it be to 
decide which of his many pursuits in 
literary study he found most absorb- 
I ing./Fluctuating xvere the conditions 
I under which the jmrtage could be 
I made./Sufficient is it to terminate the 
brief mtroduetion to this notice by 
I stating . . ./Irresistibly is the reader 
I reminded, though direct analogy is 
I absent, of Sheridan's reference to ^ 
I A]>])ropriately docs the author jirelude 
I his recollections with . . . Lately has 
i been launched here the scare of an 
' alleged Russian grain-erpoit mono- 
I jioly./Ry diligent starch in sunny <t- 
sheltered j daces could some short- 
stalked jirimroscs be gathered (This is 
jH^rhaps, however, a negative inver¬ 
sion gone wrong Ity the omission of 
the necessary m/b/at the beginning). ^ 

I 1 Attic by little are these poor people 
; being hemmed in tt* ground down by 
their cruel ma.sters {Litlie by little is 
(luitc the wrong expression to start 
an exclamatory inveision with, since 
its effect is not to enhance, but to 
I diminish, the emotional effect). 

i YET,ESPEC IALLV,RATHER,A*e. 
i A curious habit has grown up of 
' allowing these Si similar words to 
dic'tate a link inversion when the 
; stressing of tlie huk is so little 
neee.ssary as to give a notieeahle 
i formality or j)omj)osit\ to the pas¬ 
sage. It is a matter not for argu¬ 
ment, but f(*r taste ; will the reader 
c*onii)are the quoted forms with 
those suggested in the brackets? 
Especially Sr ralhtr usually change 
their place when inversion is given 
up, but yet remains first. The last 
example, in which tlu' unusual in 
1 particular wath tins constriielion is 
I felt to be intolerable, is strong 
j evidence that the order to wdiieli 
I custom has reeoneded us with c*er- 
I tain words only is mit good on the 
merits :—Ills works were burnt by 
the common hangman ; yet was the 
multitude still true to him (yet the 
multitude v/us)./Henry Fox, or no- 
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body^ could weather the storm which 
was about to burst ; yet was he a 
j)erson to whom the court, even in that 
extremity, was uuwilling to have 
recourse (yet he was)./The set epis¬ 
tolary pieces, one imght say, were 
discharged before the day of Elia ; 
yet 2S there certainly no general 
diminution of spnikle or interest (yet 
there is)./ • - • springs of mineralized 
water, famous jiom Homan times 
onward for their curative jtroperties ; 
especially did they come into renoxvn 
during the nineteenth century (they 
eame into renown espeeialiy)./jUr 
Campbell does not recognize a change 
of opinion, but admits a change (f 
emphasis ; especially is he anxious 
at the jiresent time to advance the 
cause of Liberal Evangelism (he is 
espeeialJy anxious). It is to be hoped 
that sonic supen ision xcill be exercised 
in the rejiToduetions : espeeiallif x*.ill 
care be needed in the jiainting process 
(care yill he needed esptcially in).' 
Ills love of romantic literatuie was as 
far as jiossible from that of a mind 
ivhich only feeds on romantic excitc- 
ments ; rather xcas it that of one icho 
was so moulded ... (it was rather 
that). There is nothing to show that 
the . isclcjiiads tool: any jironunent 
share in the work of founding ana¬ 
tomy, jihysiology, zoology, d* botany : 
rather do these seem to have sprung 
from the early philosophers (these 
seem rat her).////.v book is not a bio¬ 
graphy in the ordinary sense ; rather 
IS it a scries of recollections culhd 
from , . . (it IS rather).Al« unde¬ 
feated Prussia is ultimately the end 
of England, ch, in particular, is it tin 
end of fortune d* security for ... (A: it 
IS the end in j»artieular). 

INVERSION IN INDIRECT 
C^rESTIONS 

This point will he found fully dis¬ 
cussed under Indirect qiu:stion- 
Kxamples of the ^^ron*; use are: 
IIoxv bold is this attack may be judged 
by . . ./Why should we be so penalized 
miist ci'cr remain a mystery. How bold 
this attack is, & Why w'c should be so 
penalized, would be tlic ripht order. 


SUBORDINATED INVERSIONS 

Certain kinds of these have been 
discussed in the section on relatives 
& comparatives. A more general 
point is to be made here—that it is 
often well, when a sentence that 
standing by itself would properly be 
in the inverted form is subordinated 
as a clause to another, to cancel the 
inversion as no longer needed. The 
special efleet that inversion is in¬ 
tended to secure is an emphasis of 
, some sort, & naturally emphasis is 
more often suitable to a simple 
independent sentence than to a 
dependent clause. Examples arc 
grouped under A, R, & C, according 
to the kind of inversion that has 
been subordinated, & eommenl on 
each grouf) foIlo\^s :— 

A. Negati\e Inversion. The amount 
involved is no liss a sum than 
/oOO.OOO per annum, to not a penny 
of vhieh have the drivers a shadow 
of claim. To give to all the scholars 
that firm grounding upon which alone 
can we hojie to build an educated 
nation, lie laid doxvn four principles 
on which alone could America iS: 
Austria go further in exchanging 
vines./Sow that not only are public 
executions long extinct in this coun¬ 
try, but the Press not admitted to the 
majority of private ones, the hangman 
has lost his vogue.. Hut it had only 
been established that on eighteen of 
those days did he vote. 

B. Ivxelamatorv Inversion. Suffice it 
to say that in aimost one half of the 
ruraldistriet areas is IXxqtv an admitted 
dearth of cottage homes, / Though 

I once, al any rate, does that benign 
mistily golden irony of his weave 
itself 2??., While for the first time, 
! he believed, did naval & military 
, history appear as a distinctive feature. 

C. Link Inversum. When, three 
years later, eame the offer of a 
nomination, it xcas doubtless a wel- 

\ come sol if t ion ./'Whilst equally ncces- 
' sary is it to press fonvard to that 
I unity of thought xvithout which . . . 

A. In the first three it will be 
, admitted that, while Upon this alone 
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&c. (the independent forms) would 
require the inversion, upon which 
alone &c. (the subordinate forms) 
are at least as good, if not better, 
without it. The fourth example 
(executions) wdl on the other hand 
be uf»]icld by many wiio have no 
inordinate liking for inversion ; not 
only IS so little used except in main 
sentences, & therefore so associated 
with inversion, that 7 iot only public 
cxccutiona are Iniift extinct^ though 
legitimate, has an unfamiliar soun<l 
even after Koic that. The subordin¬ 
ate inversion in the last A example 
is not quite what it seems, being due 
to irresolution between an inverted 
& an iininverted form ; the former 
would be. Hut only on cifihtecn of 
those days had it been established that 
he voted; the Jtut it had 

only been established that he voted on 
IS of those days. 

B. The subordination m two of 
these only makes more conspicuous 
the badly chosen pegs on which the 
inversion is hung. Jn almost one 
half of the, rural district areas, A- once 
at atiy rate, are not good e\( lainator\ 
material ; JMany a time have / seen 
him! shows the sort of plirase that 
wall do. Even if main sentenecs had 
been used wuth these beginnings, 
tlu'V should have been jait as state¬ 
ments, i.e. without imerMon, still 
more when they depend on Though 

Suffice it to say that. In the third 
example for the first time is not 
incapable of beginning an txelama- 
tion ; it w’oiild pass in a seiiteiiee, 
but becomes Irigul iii a clause. 

C. About these there can liardly 
be a difference of ofiinioii, if the 
ivhen & whilst eouslruet ions were 
absent, it would have been very 
natural to draw' Three years later. 
Equally necessary, to the beginning 
to connect the sentences with what 
preceded, Se, inversion might or 
might not result. But with the 
interposition of when A whilst they 
lose their linking effect, & the 
natural order should be kept— IT/zcn 
the offer came three years later. 
Whilst it is equally necessary. 


INVERSION IN PARALLEL 
t'LAlkSES 

As wdth combinations of a negative 
& a positive statement into one (see 

NkGATIVI: A' AFrJl{M\TJVF. TAKAL- 
i.KLS), so with inverted A uninverted 
members of a sentenee care is very 
neccssar\ . 

Not only is it so necessarily bounded 
by thai moving veil rvlnrh ever hides 
the future, but also is iL unable to 
penetrate . . . into . . . the past (but 
also is it is an impossible imersion, 
brought about by the cornet one 
that precedes). Xot only in equip¬ 
ment but in the jiersonnel of the .Hr 
Battalion are we suffering from ntal- 
adminislralion {\ul only in equip¬ 
ment recjuires are we suffering ; in 
the personnel requires ree are sujjeritig. 
To mix the two is sloNciily; the 
right form would lie H'c arc suffering 
not only in A(.). Even ^\ere this 
tract o/ country led jdutn iP tlie 
roads hut theinsehis to the mun- 
a'uvre, it uould be so jtenloiis to .. . 
(were this trad is ji)\erted ; the roads 
lent themsdves is not, A yet, since 
there is no if, it absolutdy lequircs 
it. Begin Even if this tract tvere; 
for the only ways to in\ert the 
second elausi* aie the fantastic cP 
letd themselves the roads A the clumsy 
ip did the Toads lend). Il.ul we 
desiri'd twenty-seven amendments, got 
siTcn aeee/ited, tP were in anticipa¬ 
tion of fai'ourable deetsions in the 
other twenty cases we shoahl think . . . 
(Mend like the picNiciUs oiu . To 
real! d* were we would disguise the 
fact that tJie whole* is om* hypo¬ 
thetical clause A not sexeial). l or 
other exaiiqiles see Ihaarsi-, (J. 

INVERSION IN l)I\L()(;rE 
MAC IIINKKY 

Novelids A' others who have to use 
dialogue as an ingredient in narra¬ 
tive are some of thtin unduly 
worried by the machinery problem. 
Tired of writing down he said A 
said he A she replied as often as they 
must, they mistakenly suojiose the 
good old forms to be as tiring to Ihcir 
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readers as to tiieniselv'es, seek 
relief in whimsieal variations. The 
faet is that readers care what is said, 
but tlie frame into whieh a remark 
or a speeeh is titled is indifferent to 
thiMii ; or rather, the virtue of 
frames is not that they should be 
various, but lliat they should be 
inconspicuous. It is true that an 
absolutely unrelieved monotony will 
itself become c-onspieuous ; but the 
variety iieeessary to obviate that 
should be strictly limilled to forms 
ineonsjiieuous m t ta insclves. Amon^ 
those that are not inconspicuous, A 
an' therefon* bad, arc many develoji- j 
merits of the blameless incon¬ 
spicuous said he, especially the 
substitution of verbs that are only 
by much stretching (juabfied for ^ 
verbs of saying, A’ again the use of 
those parts of verbs of saving that 
include :iu\iliaries, A few examples 
will niakr* these points clear : they 
are not of the more egregious kin<l, 
but most of them exhibit a writer 
trying not to bore liis reader. A: 
nothing bores so fatally as an open 
eonseioiisness that one is in danger 
of boring ;—' \ moodiUj con¬ 

sented John, * / sujipose tee must \ 

' Oh ? ’ questioned he. " Sossn^nore \ 
discnum'cd Don Atnbrogio. 'Oh, uhul 
a sigh!', vuin'clled Annunziotu. 

' Hut thni puzzled John, ' xthal ts 
It that people mean zvhen iheq talk 
about death ? 'Tht sordid sort of 
ej'istenee ', augmented John. ' You 
misunderstand pour instnn tions ', 
murmured rapidlp Mr Traiers. ' J 
couldn't help lihing the cluip ’, would 
shout Lingard when telling the storp. 

‘ 1 won't plot anpthing extra against 
Tom ’, had said Isaac. ‘ At a up rate, 
then ', map rejoin our ceitie, 'it is 
clearlp useless . . * / am tfu' lover 

of a Queen had often sung the 
sletvard in his pantrp below. 

The ordinary * said he ’ &c. (Thou 
art right. Trim, in both eases, saul 
my uncle Toby) was described above 
as blameless & inconspicuous. Its 
place among inversions is in the 
‘ signpost ’ class. The rentier is to 
be given the theme (i.e., here, the 


speech) at the earliest possible 
moment ; the speisech, being gram¬ 
matically the object of ‘ said yet 
placed first, draws ‘ said ’ to it, & 
‘ he or my uncle Toby, has to 
wait. But only such insignificant 
verbs as said, replied, continued, will 
submit to being dragged about like 
this ; verbs that introduce a more 
complicated notion, or that are 
weighted with auxiliaries or adverbs 
(compare ‘ went on my uncle Toby ’ 
with *■ continued my uncle Toby ’), 
or that cannot rightly take a speech 
as object, stand on their dignity & 
insist on their proper place. 

INVERTED COMMAS. Sec Stops. For 
the use as ajiology for slang, see 
SUPLKIOIUTY. 
invest makts investor. 
investigate, invigorate, make -gable, 
-tor : sec -adlp'. I, -oh. 

invite, n. The Ol'.I) compares 
command k request for the forma¬ 
tion, but describes the noun use as 
coll()(]uial ; A' it has never, ev'cn as 
a colhujuialism, attained to ri'spcet- 
ability : after 2o0 years of life, it is 
h^ss recogni/.eil as an English word 
than bike. 

invite, V., makes -table ; see Mcti: e. 
invoke uses invocable (i'nvokubl) 
rather than invokable (invb'kabl). 
involution. See -i.u-. 
involve makes -vable ; see Mute e. 
involvedly. Four syllable.s, if used ; 
see -i.DLV. 

inwardness. The i., the real i., the 
true i., of something has a meaning 
(hat it would not occur to us to give 
it out of our own heads, but that 
we SOUP Lime or other diseov’er to be 
attached to it by other jx^ople, 
especially such as write books ; that 
meaning is, as defined by the OED, 
• the inward or intrinsic character or 
quality of a thing ; the inner nature, 
essence, or meaning ’. It is a literary 
phrase fit for a literary man to use 
when he is writing for or talking to 
literary people, but otherwise pre¬ 
tentious ; true wisdom is to abstain 
from it till it seems the really 
natural phrase ; & any inclination 
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to put inverted commas round it is 
a fair proof that one has not reached, 
or that one doubts wlicthcr one’s 
readers have reached, that stage. 
There is a certain intrusiveness about 
the word in these quotations ; omis¬ 
sion, or a simj)ler siil)stitiite, would 
have done no liarm :— W/icti the 
First Ford <*€ts to understand {the real 
i, of) the j)rescnt sit nation, I hmw 
ever If confidence tiiat he will do full 
justice to the Thames./In this con- 
ne.rion I rcould zcarn readers who are 
unacquainted with (the i. of) South 
African affairs 7iot to attach undue 
importance to a recent declaration. 
\Yill you allow me to send a feze lines 
on the true i. of the situation ? 
(realities). 'ITc hai'c alzcays contended 
that the true " inzvardness ’ of the 
Land Hill was not the zvish to sto}> 
evictions, but the zvish to stop the 
scandal of nuctions (motive). 

inweave. Not en- ; see j’.m- & im-. 
inwrap. Ln- better ; see i.M- «.V: im-. 
iodine. For tins, as well as for the 
three parallel eleiuent-narnes brom¬ 
ine, chlorine, cV fiuorinc, the OEI) 
prefers the sound -in. With -in 
allowed as alternative. j‘opular use 
is almost universally for -in in 
iodine, but varies in the other three. 

-ION &; -MENT. .Many verbs have 
associated with thc-m nouns of both 
forms, as commit, commission & com¬ 
mitment ; require, requisition Sc re¬ 
quirement ’ excite, excitement Sc ex¬ 
citation. When both are well eslab- 
li.shed, as in these eases, the two 
nouns usually eo-exist beeaiisc they 
have eonie by differentiation to 
divide the possi tile meanings between 
them Sc so tend to lueidity. How 
little the essential dilTerenee of I 
meaning is may be seen by eornpar- I 
ing emendatwn with amendment 
(where the fiist means rather cor¬ 
rection made. Sc the second rather 
correcting), & requisition with re- \ 
quirement (where the first means j 
rather requiring, the second rather i 
thing required), & then noticing i 
that the two comparisons give more { 
or Jess contrary results. Further, 1 


when th(*rc is only one established 
form, it is not ajiparent to the lay¬ 
man, though the philologist some¬ 
times knows, why one form e.xists 
& the other does not —why e.g. we 
say infliction Sc not inflictment, but 
jmni.shment Sc not punition. The 
eonelusion is that usage should be 
j respected, Sc words that have been 
I rarely u.sed or may easily be coined, 
j such as abolishment, admonishment, 

\ pollutcrncnt, incitation. Sc punition, 

\ should not be lightly resorted to 
when abolition, admonition, pollu- 
i tion, incitement. Sc punishment, are 
j to hand. 'J’o illustrate what is 
j meant by ‘ light 1\- ’ : jf a writer 
j suddenly realizes or suspects that he 
, cannot say ‘ by chastisement of 
ai'tual iS: admonition of prospective 
offenders tV’ changes to admonish¬ 
ment as titter lor tlie const met ion 
wanted,without taking! he tiouble to 
think eitlierof e/m,sb’so/g ch admonish- 
iV/g or chastisement cl* dissuasion, he 
is treating the language with Jevit}. 

-ION & -NESS. The (piestion be¬ 
tween variants in -toil S: -ness differs 
from that disiaisseil in the previous 
artK'le in several respects. I’irst, 
-ness w’ords (‘an be madi* from any 
adjective or participle, whereas the 
formation of -ment words from verbs 
is by no means unrest neted ; by the 
side of persuasitfn \oii can make 
jH'r.suasiveness, liut not persuade- 
ment. Secondly, there is more 
jiossihihty of a clear distinction in 
meaning ; -ion Sc -ment are both 
attaehed to verbs, so that neither 
has any more claim than the other 
to represent the verbal idea of 
aidion ; but between -ion Sc -ness 
that line does exist ; though -ion & 
-ness arc often ajipendc'd to exactly 
the same form, as in abjectness & 
abjection, one is made from the 
English adJiH’tive abject, Sc the other 
from the Latin verbal stem abject-, 
with the eonserpienee that abjectness 
necessarily represents a state or 
quality, & abjection naturally at 
least a process or action. Thirdly, 
while both -ion Sc -merit pass easily 
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from the idea of a process or action [ 
into that of tlic product— abstraction j 
e.g. hcin" capiivalent either to j 
abstmctin^ or to abstract notion —, 1 
to sul)jeet -ness to that treatment is i 
to do it violence ; we can call virtue ■ 
an ahstraetion, hut not an ahstfaet- i 
ness ; in eomjiensalion for this I 
disability, the -ness words should j 
be secured as fur as j)ossible the | 
exclusive lipht to the meaning of j 
slate or quality ; e.g. we should 
avoid talking of the abstraction or j 
the concision of a writer’s style, or j 
of the consideration that marks j 
someone's dealings, vhen we ineatt i 
abstractness, conciseness, S: consider- I 
atencss. C'oncision imains the pro- j 
et'ss of c-uttmg down, tV conciseness j 
the cut-down state ; tlie ordinary' 
man, who wlien lu* means the latter 
says conciseness, shows more literary i 
sense than the literary entie, who j 
says concision just heeause the 
French, w ho h.i\e not t he a<lvantage ; 
of possessing -ness, liave to say it, ' 
tV he likes gallieizing. It is not I 
always easy to prene that wnteis I 
do not iiH'an the process rathei than ■ 
the (juality, hut appearances ai(‘ 
often against them ; in the following 
examples, if the epithet short- 
ivindcd, ik the yiarallel punfivncif. are 
taken into account, it is pretty ch ar 
that the (jualit\ of the st>ie was | 
meant, & conciseness would ha\e ' 
been tli(‘ right word ; I reaUij ttnnh 
any Muse (ivhen she is nciiUrr rcstitn^ 
nor Jlyino) oufjbt to t mb ten her girdle, 
tuck up her shirts, it- st< ji out. It is 
better than 'rennyson's .short-ii itided 
ch artificial concision hut there is 
such a thing as sxcift d* spontaneous 
stifle./Hut then as a renter of letters, 
diaries, d- memoranda, Mr (Hailstone 
did not shine by any habitual con¬ 
cision or pungency of style. If it were 
not for this frerpient uncertainty 
about what is really meant, it would 
be as bad to say concision for con- 
ci.scness as to use correction (which . 
also could be defended as a (J.illie- j 
?sm) for correctness, or indirection ' 
(for which Hamlet ii. i. (Ki might be 
pleaded t for indirectness. 


Simple reference of any word in -ion 
to this article may be taken to mean 
that there is t. tendency for 1 1 to usurp 
the functions of the noun in -ness. 

Irene. Three syllables (iie'ni) ; as 
a Christian name it has now Ijien 
largely adopted by those who take 
it for a disyllabic &: account to 
themselves for the third syllable 
when they hear others say it as an 
optional addition like those in 
Johnny <fc Jeanic. 

Irenicon. See i.iiirNicoN. 

Iricism. See Ikimiism. 
iridescent. So sjielt, not irri- ; the 
origin is (ireek iris rainbow, not 
Latin irridco laugh. 

Irishism, Iricism. The first is the 
right ; see Rkiticism. 

iron. For the i. ( hancellor, Duke, 
horse, see Soningriis, 
ironist. For the form, sec -ist. 
irony. For a tabular comparison 
of this & other words, see iii"viouR. 

Irony is a form of utterance that 
jiostulates a dniibJe aufiienee, con¬ 
sisting of one jiarty that hearing 
shall hear iC shall not understand, 
another party that, when more is 
meant than meets the ear, is aware 
both of that more A: of the outsiders’ 
ineomjireliension. 1 . Socratic irony 
was a profession of ignorance. \\'hat 
Socrates representecl as an ignorance 
iV a weakness in himself was in fact 
a non-eomimttal attitude towards 
any dogma, howcN er aeeepted or 
imyiosing, that had not been carried 
back to A: shown to be based upon 
Inst prineijiles. The two parties in 
his audience were, first, the dog¬ 
matists mo^■ed by pity or contempt 
to enlighten this ignorance, &, 
secondly, those who knew* their 
Socrates A: set themselves to watch 
the familial game in which learning 
should be turned inside out by 
simplicity. 2. The double audience 
is essential too to what is called 
dramatu irony, i.e, the irony of the 
Greek <lrama. That drama had the 
peculiarity of providing the double 
audience—one party in the secret 
A: the other not—in a special man- 
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iicr. The facts of most Greek plays 
were not a matter for invention, but 
were part of every Athenian child’s 
store of lej»end ; \ill the spectators, 
that is, were in the secret beforehand 
of what would happen. Hut the 
characters, rentheus & Oediinis & 
the rest, were in tlie dark ; one of 
them might utter words that to 
him & his companions on tlie stage 
were of trifling import, but to those 
vlio hearing could understand were 
jiregiKint vilh the coming doom. 
The surface meaning for the drama¬ 
tis pirsonae, & the uiuhaiying lor 
the spectators ; the dramatist work¬ 
ing ids efleet by irony, o. And tlie 
double audience for the irony of 
Fale't Nature persuades most of us 
that the course of events is within 
wide limits foreseeable, tliat tilings 
wdl follow their usual course, that 
violent outrage on our sense of the 
probalile or reasonable need not be 
looked for ; A* these ' most of us ' 
are the uncomprehending oiitsidiTs ; 
the elect or inner circle with nhom 
Fate shares her amusement at our 
consternation are the few to whom 
it is not an oeeasional maxim, but 
a living eon\'ietion. that what ha(>- 
pens is the unexyieeted. 

That is an attempt to link intel¬ 
ligibly together three special senses 
oi the word irony, which in its moie 
general sense may lie detmed as the 
use of words intended to convey one 
meaning to the uninitiated part of 
the audience & another to the 
initiated, the delight of it lying in 
the secret intimacy set up lad ween 
the latter tVr. the speaker ; it should 
be added, however, that there are 
dealers in irony for whom the 
initialed circle is not ol oubside 
hearers, but is an alter ciio dwelling 
in their own breasts. 

For jiraetical purjioses a protest is 
needed against the apjilication of 
* the irony of hate or of ‘ irony ’ 
as short for that, to every trivial 
oddity :— Hut the jfleasunt note 
changed to somethinf* almost hitter as 
he declared his fear that before them 
lay a "fight for cocrything we hold 


dear ’—a sentenee that the groundlings 
by a curious irony were the loudest in 
cheering (oddly enough). //< would be 
an irony of fate, according to many 
members, if Mr Chamberlain were 
elected to succeed Mr lialjonr, for it 
was hiS father who dealt the Jirsi blow 
at Mr Jialfouj's aseeiuiemy (inter¬ 
esting)./' jf/ic irony of the thing' 
said the. dairyman nho mne owns the 
business ' lies in the fact that after 
I began to sell good w/ndesonie butler 
in place of this adulterated mi,rtuie, 
my sales jell ojf io per eenl. ' (' It 's 
a rum thing that. . sisins almost 
jpiequale). The irony of j(dr is, m 
fact, to be classed nosv as a Hack- 
xnvr.D piiuAsi . 

irrccognizable, un-. ’I'be si'‘ond is 

ri'eommendi'd : sei' in- tV: i n-. 

irrefragable. Accent tli<' second 
(iri'*'fiY7gabl). 

irrefutable. For pronunciation see 

iiKFrTAnii,. 

irrelevance, -cy. d'be first is re- 
(‘omiiK'iideil : sei' -ci,. -(Ax 
Irrelevant. It is stated m the OFd), 
which do(‘s not ol'Ieii N'oluntecr such 
remarks, & whieh is sure to liave 
document aiA e\ idimee, that ‘a fre- 
(juent blunder is nitralnit * ; that 
form, however, does not get into 
print oni'c loi a fnindred timi's that 
it is said ; but it is not ddlieult. 
with a Idllv Irdiing. to (xirait it 
from ladies ; i f. wi.monj.. The 
word is one of tliose that we all 
know the nuaning of, hut seldom 
trouble to (-onneet with their de¬ 
rivations a state of mind (*oni- 
moner vith Faiglishinen than with 
other peojile because so many of our 
words an* borrowid that we arc 
aceustomi'd to apparently arbitrary 
senses. It is ^^o^th remembering 
that relevant He reliei'ing are the* same 
word ; that, prc'.uinalily, is irrele¬ 
vant which does not relit ve or assist 
the problem in hand by throwing 
any light u[)on it. 

IRRELEVANT ALLUSION. VVc all 
know' the jieople—for they are the 
majority, & probably include our 
jiarticular selves—w'ho cannot currj* 
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on the ordinary business of everyday 
talk without tlie use of phrases con¬ 
taining 11 part that is appropriate & 
another that is [xantless or worse ; 
the two parts have associated them¬ 
selves together in their minds as 
making up what sorneiaxly lias said, 
what others as well as tlay will 
liiul familiar, & thev have* the sort 
of pleasure in ])roduc!r>g the <‘(un- 
binalion that a child has in airing 
a nev^ly acijU’rtxl word. 'I'lien* is 
indeed a cxa lain charm in the gr(iwn- 
U]> man’s boyish ebullience, not to 
be rcstraiiu(i by Ihougtits of rcli- 
vance fiom h i ting the exuberant 
phrase jet forth. And for that 
charm we jmt uji vilh it when one 
draus our attention to t!ie method- 
ie;d by telling us there is t3i»Uh(ul ui 
the VKidness, though method <fc not 
madness is all there is to sec, when 
another’s every winter is the 'icinler 
of his (lisronte?it, when a third can- 
nut complain of the Imhf without 
calling it rclmiouH as \scll as dun, 
when for a lourth nothing <*an be 
rftUen execfit in the stufe of Den- 
inarli, or when a fifth, askial wdiether 
he <loes not owe you 1 <> for that 
cabfare, area.v the soft unpeiiehmenf. 
Other phra-i( s of tin* kind will be 
found in the artnlc llACKxr.vm) 
piiUASRS. A sliirhtlv fuller examina¬ 
tion of a single example rn.iy bt‘ 
useful. 'J'he phrase to lefwe sei'crelif 
alone has two reasonable uses— oik' 
ill the original sense of t<i lca\i‘ 
alone as a method of seven* treat¬ 
ment, i.e. to send to Coventry or 
show contempt for ; A the ot In'r in 
contexts when* sreerelij is to be inter- 
jireted by contraries- to leave alone 
by way not of punishing ilu* object, 
but <if avoiding conseijueiu-es for the 
subject. The st niightiorward mean¬ 
ing, the ironi<*ai, are tioth good ; 
anything between them, in winch 
the real meaning is ineiely to leave 
alone, ^ sei'erelif is no more than an 
echo, is pointless A' vajnd in print 
intolerable. Kxam])les follow : (1, 
straightforward) You must show 
him, by leaving him stTerel// olone, by 
putting him into a moral Coventry^ 


your detestation of the. crime ; (2, 

ironical) Fish of prey do not appear 
to relish the sharp spines of the 
stickleback, dr usually seem to leave 
them sex^erely alone ; (3, pointless) 

Austria forbids children to smoke in 
public places : de in German sehools 
dt 77 iilifafy colleges there are laws 
upon the subject ; France, Spain, 
Greece, d' Portngfd, leave the mafter 
severely alone. It is obvious at onee 
how horrible the hided joeularity of 
N' 3 is in jinnt ; A, though things 
like it eornc erowdii'g upon one 
anoltier in most eonversalion, they 
are not very easy to jinri in news¬ 
papers & hooks of any mint; a 
small gleaning of them follows :— 
77a’ m<n\d, as Alice would sav, ap- 
peared to be (hut, despite its difference 
in degree, an obvious essential in the 
right kind of education had been 
eyuidly lacking to both these girls (as 
Alice, or ind ed as you or I, might 
h)\\ ). > liesignation became a viriiie of 
necessity for Siet-den (If you do 
what you must with a good grace, 
you mak(‘ a virtue of lueessity; 
without make, a virtue of necessity 
is mi’aningless). / / strongly advise 
the single workina-nian uho xcould 
become a siinessfnl backyard poultry- 
keeper to iiinore the ach lee of I’unch, 
cf- to secure a useful helpmate./The 
beloved lustige ^Vien [merry Vienna] 
of his youth had suflered a sea-ehange. 
1 he green glacis . , . leas blocked by 
ranges of grand neze buildings (Ariel 
must ehuekle at the odd jilaees in 
whieh his sea change turns up)./ 
Many of the lelebnties xeho in that 
most frividons of xcatering-places do 
eongreg<ite. 'When about to quote 
Sir Oliver Lodge's tribute to the late 
leoiler, Mr Law drew*, not a dml, 
but xvhat xcas obviously a penny 
j memorandum book from his pocket 
j (Vou want to mention that Mr 
I Honar ! aw took a notefiook out of 
his poekt't ; but ]>oekets are hum¬ 
drum things ; how give a literary 
touch ? call it a poke'l no, W’e can 
better that ; who was it drew what 
from his poke ? why. Touchstone 
a dial, to be sure ! & there you arc). 
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irremovable. So spelt, not -vea-; 
see -ABLE. 

irrespective(ly), adv. When of docs 
not follow, the adverb still takes 
-lij ; Mcrcif that places the marks of 
its favour ahsolutelif d* irres|>eeti\'<“ly 
upon ivhom it pleases. \Vhcn of 
follows, tlie modern tendency is to 
drop -/// in the adverb (ef. regard¬ 
less), as in All ivere huddled together, 
irrespective of age tO se.v ; see I n- 
iDio.MATic -LY ; blit gooil Writers 
perhaps retain the -/// in sentenees 
vhere irrespective nii;Ljbt be taken 
for an adjective a^reein^^ with the 
subject & meaning not taking ue- 
count, whereas what is desired is 
an adverb meaning latliout account 
iake7i ; so lie values them, irrespec¬ 
tive!}’ of the practical conveniences 
which their triumph mat/ obtain for 
him (quoted from Matthew Arnold, 
who would doubtless have refused 
to drop the -/// here). This rather 
line (if not imaginary) jxnnt of 
idiom does not jiraetie.dly afleet the 
meaning of a passage, but does 
imply a view of the exact meaning 
& construction of the >M>rd irre¬ 
spective —the view, rianudy, that it 
does not mean careless does not 
agree with a person. 

irresponsive, un-. The sieond is 
recommended ; see in- A i n-. 
irretentive, un-. 'i'he iirsl is re¬ 
commended ; see in- ct un-. 
irridescent. A wrong spelling for 

IKIUESCENT. 

irrigate makes -gable, -tor ; see 
-ABLE 1, -OK. 

is. 1. Is & arc Iietwecn variant 
numbers. 2. Is A are in multi¬ 
plication table. 8. Js auxiliary & 
copulative. 4 . Is after eoinjiound 
subject, o. Is, or has, nothing to do 
with. 

1. Is & arc between subject & 
complement of diflerent numbers. | 
}Yhat are wanted are not small I 
cottages, but larger houses with modern 
conveniences./The plausible sugges¬ 
tions to the contrary so frequently put 
forward is an endeavour to kilt two 
birds with one stone./In the first 


example the two ares should be is ; 
in the second, is should lie are ; for 
discussion see aue, is. Mistakes are 
especially common witli the word 
what : trhat is really at issue are 
7 iot questions of . . ./ What is needed 
are a ferv recognized Jiritish corjtora- 
tions. For these wrong torms, see 

WHAT. 

2. Is A' are in the multiplication 
table. Free times sia' is, or are, 
thirty ? I’lie subject of the \'crb is 
not times, but .s/.r, the meaning of 
the subji'ct being “■ six reckoned 
five times ’. liefore we know 
whether is or are is required, then, 
we must decide vhelhi’r sir is a 
singular noun, thi- name of a ipian- 
tity, or a jilural adjective agreeing 
with a siijqircssed noun ; docs it 
mean *■ the (jiiantitv six ’, or does it 
mi'an *' six things ' V d'hal question 
each of us i*an answ(*r, perhajis, for 
himself, but no-one for ot her people ; 
it is Ihcrelore eijually correct to say 
tw'ice two is four iV twue two arc four. 
Moreover, as the tuo are equally 
correct, so they ajipear (Oi-ll), .s.r. 
tiiiH*) to be about (sjually old ; four 
times SIX was jilural as long ago as 
lh80, «.V ten times two ^sas singular in 
142,‘S. 

3. Confusion bctwei'ii auxiliary & 
cojailative uses. The risk of cards 
being lost or mislaid under such cir¬ 
cumstances is considerable, d' great 
inconvenience A experienced by any 
workman to whom this accident occurs. 
This mistake of leaving the reader 
to sujiply an is of one kind out of 
a pn-vious ?.s‘ of another kind is dis¬ 
cussed under in; a. 

4. Is after compound subjects. 
'The .Allies are prepared to retire if d* 
when proper pledges d- security is 
given./Their lives, their liberties, efc 
their religion is in danger. In both 
these is should be are ; they seem to 
point to a mistaken theory that, 
when the parts of a compound 
subject differ in number, the verb 
follows the nearest ; that might 
reasonably, though it hardly doei? 
in fact, hold for or-groups (whether 
we or she is right) ; but it is entirely 
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wrong for an</-groups, which always 
require a plural verb unless they 
are, like bread & butter^ compound 
words rather than mere group's. 
See also Numukii. 

5. 7.s‘, or has, rtaUiuifl to do ivith. 
Sir ,— \yhtf do 1 see today, in a cele¬ 
brated ?nornin!> coiitemporary, the 
foUouriug sentence : ‘ The trouble is 
nothing to do with education’ 
{Italics mine)'t Tlic* facts arc, first, 
that has nothing to do icith rctpiircs 
no defence, secondly, that is nothing 
to do with is Saul by many to be 
indefensible. A: thirdly, that is no¬ 
thing to do with IS nevertheless, if 
not far commoner than the other, 
yet very common. When a form of 
speech that one regards as a cor¬ 
ruption gains wide eiirreney, the 
question whether one .should tilt at 
it is not (juite simiilc. If it is an 
obvious outrage on grammar, yes ; 
if, on the other hand, its wrongness 
is of the kind that has to be pmnted 
out before it is noticed, A its hold 
on thi' public strong enough to take 
a good deal of loosening, then j>er- 
haps it is bettor to buttre.^s it up 
than to tilt at it. This, then, is an 
attenqit to justify is. 

Most of us, when we have oeeasi^m 
to repel an impertinent question, A 
are not in the mood for ^^elghlng 
words in the scales of grammar, feel 
that That is nothing to do zeith you 
expresses our feelings better than 
That has Ac.; that is to say, the in- 
btinetivc >\ord is is, not has. Hut, 
says the champion of grammar, 
instinctive or not, it is a mere wrong 
mixture of two right ways of saying 
the thing ; That ts nothing to yon, 
A That has nothing to do zvith tfoii. 
He IS very likely right, but it is not 
quite so certain as lu* thinks ; & the 
popular phrase that is on its trial f'>r 
impropriety should always be given 
the benefit of the doubt if there is 
one. Now it docs not seem impos¬ 
sible that It is nothing to do icith 
may have arisen from sentences in 
which to do has acquired tlic status 
of an adjective meaning concerned 
or connected-, such sentences would 


be : There is nothing to do with 
prisons that he cannot tell you./’ A 
yViJe's Secret ’ {nothing to do zeith the 
old play of that name)./Anything to 
do with spiritualism is interesting. 
In the first of those nothing to do 
means not a single thing concerned, 
nothing being a noun ; A in the 
second it means not at all con¬ 
nected, nothing being an adverb. 
Xo doubt this use of to do is elliptical 
for hiwing to do ; but the point is 
that it gives us a different construc¬ 
tion for nothing or any corresjionding 
word, which here is not the object 
of the omitted having, as it is of has 
in It has nothing to do zvith, but is 
either the noun with vhieii the 
siijiposed having agrees or an adverb 
negativing it. t)n this theory, the 
two forms may be paraphrased thus : 
It has nothing to do u ith you = It has 
no function to ix'rform with you ; A 
It is nothing to do zvith yn'u==-lt is 
not a matter eoneerned with you ; 
the lirst IS simpler to arrive at than 
the seeoml, but the second is not 
impossible. The jireeisian who likes 
an easily analysable sentence, A 
the natural man who likes to say 
the thing tliat springs to his lips, had 
better agree to live A let live ; A 
that they \\ill do the more readily 
if the first can believe that the two 
ways of putting the thing differ 
not only in the visible distinction 
between has A is, but also in the 
invisible one between two or more 
constructions of nothing. It may 
fairly be maintained that there are 
three right >\ays of saying the thing ; 
It is nothing to you ; It has nothing 
to do with you ; It is nothing to do 
with you : instead of two right ways 
A a ^>'long. 

isagoglc. For pronunciation sec 

GRKl.lv G, 

-ISE) (-IZE. On the general ques¬ 
tion of the spelling of verbs ending 
in the sound -iz, see -ize. If -izc is 
accepted as the normal form, there 
are still a number of verbs in which 
the question betw'ccn the tw’o 
spellings docs not arise, but Ase is 
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for various reasons necessary. The 
more important of these are here 
given :—advertise, apprise, chastise, 
circumcise, comprise, compromise, 
demise, despise, devise, disfian<“hise, 
disguise, enfranchise, enterj)rise, ex¬ 
cise, exercise, improvise, incise, pre¬ 
mise, supervise, surmise, surprise. 

island, isle. TIU' tN\o are etymo¬ 
logically unconnected, the first iK-ing 
native liaving no right to its -s-, 

& the second being Latin by origin. 

-ISM & -ITY. IMany adjectives 
have each ending appended A: give 
two words of dil'ierent meaning. 
Occasionally ehoiei' Ixdwecn the two 
is doubtful. Roughly, the word in 
usually means the ipiality of 
being what the adjecti^'e dcscTibe.s, 
or concretely an instance of the 
quality, or collectively all the in¬ 
stances ; & the word in -istn means 
the disposition to be what the 
adjective desenhes, or conereti'ly an j 
act resulting from that disposition, i 
or collectivei\ all those who leel it. 

A few of the more notable pairs 
follow, to enalile the reader to judge 
how far this rough distinction will 
serve him in deciding when* the 
difference is less established :— 
BAanARiTY & barbarism ; catholicity 
& Catholicism ; deity A deism ; 
fatality & fatalism ; form & 
formalism ; humafiity A hi manism ; 
ideality & idealism ; latniity A 
LATiNisM ; liberality A liberalism ; 
modernity A modernism ; reality & 
realism : spirituality A spiritualism ; 
universality A universal}sm, 

isolate makes -lablc, -tor ; sec 
-ABLK 1, -OK. 

Israelite. See ITi.bufw. 

issue, V. 1. J. makes issuable : see 
Mute e. 2. The military construc¬ 
tion, to i. a person willi a thing | 
{The Company was issued uilh two 
gas-masks per man), on the analogy 
of supply & provide, though iiiueli 
popularized by the war, is not to be 
recommended ; see Axalooy. 

-1ST, -ALIST, -TIST, -VIST, A(*. 
The use of the suffix -ist in Knglish 


is so wide A various that any full 
discussion of it is not here ])ossible. 
Rut there are (A) some words whose 
exact form is still uncertain A 
should he fixed. A' there are (B) 
others that are hotli established A 
badly formed, so that thiTc is 
danger, unless their laultiness is 
pointed out, of their being used as 
prt‘eedenls for new format loas. 


agricultur(al)ist, constitution(al)i si, 
couc>ersafion(al)ist, cduca/}<ui{al)isf, & 
others of the kind. JCither form is 
legitimate ; the shorter, besides 
being less eunihersoine, usually cor¬ 
responds more naturally to the 
sense ; expert in agneiilt ure (-/ar/.v/), 
for instance, is Miiifiler than expert 
in the agri(*ultnral (-turalist) ; hut 
in cousfitution(nl)ist, jierhajis. know- 
leiige of or devotion to what is 
constitutional, rather than of or to 
the eonstitut ion. is reipiired. Unless 
there is a detiniti' advantnge of this 
kind in the -al- form, the other 
should be prefi'rred : agriculturist, 
cousti(,}fioualist, conversationist, edu¬ 
cation ist. 

accow}>an{y)ist. Neither form is 
satisfactory ; the adding of -ist to 
verlis other than those in -ize is 
unusual (conformist is an exanijile), 
A it is a I>ily that arcomjtanier was 
not taken : but of the two -nyist 
I (<*f. copyist) is belttr than -7iist : 
accompany ist. 

volnntar{y)ist. The -?/- should be 
retained. I'he analogy of militarist 
is deceptive, because that has the 
I J^atin miliiaris to jnstiL it ; there 
IS no Latin vnluutaris, A the Latin 
xx>luntarius objects to losing two 
syllables instead of one : voluntary- 
ist. 

pacif(ic)ist. It is perhaps ov*er- 
sanguinc to class this among those 
still awaiting ileeision, the barbarous 
pacifist has taken so strong a hold : 
but there are still a faithful few who 
resist it. It is formed on pacific, 
meaning believer in pacific methods ; 
the -/- in pacifist, with -fr- left out, 
has no meaning, A pacist would have 
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been a better wonl. 'J'lic omission 
ol’ an essential syllable by what is 
called syn(;ope (as in idnlatnjy syn- 
co[)atcd from idolalatria) belonj^s in 
English to the jinmitive stages ol 
the language, <fe is not now practised : 
siffnbolfi;>i/, lor s>imhololou,if, is an 
uiJfirepossessing exception ; to 
ehang(‘ parijicts/ to paajist is no 
better than to eliange deteriorate <fc 
authoritative, as is olten done by the 
iinedneated, to detenale cV authori- 
five. A; to aeipinsi e in such <*orrup- 
tions at a time when geia ral educa¬ 
tion JS e(}iial to realizing their nature 
is to intiodiiee a principle ot swift 
decay into the language. Panfisi 
has been delendcd on the lorinula 
panjisi : juinjic : : phdauthrojust : 
pJiiln/ithrofur ; jdniauthro/nst, how¬ 
ever, IS lormed not liom philan- 
ihiopte. Iiut Ironi jifiilaiititjojaa, th(‘ 
(ire<*k lor jihilanthropy ; cV aetuaJ 
or possible (ireek A: Latin nouns in 
-ia ari‘ among the commonest bases 
for -ist nouns ; there is no possible 
l.alin jtariJ'd nor l.nglish noun 
jia eily to account simil.iily for 
jiarifist. Another jilea, that pacifist 
is Irom FieiH'h jxicijiste, is tsjually 
unsound ; the word, which is not in 
a popular French <lietionar\ dated 
Ihll. is one of the international 
kind to whii'h eaeli lantruagi* gives 
its own normal lorni • the responsi¬ 
bility cannot be (h‘])orted across the 
Fhannel. 

rgo(/)i.s'/. The -/- is abnoimal ; tait 
both forms are established, «.V a use¬ 
ful differentiation is possible it both 
arc retained ; see i.e-ul’idi^'i. 

H 

auali^st, ironist, sejiaratist, cb tobac- 
enuist, are ojaai to objection, thoiujh 
they are all, exeejit perhajis the 
least olTending of them, ironist, 
lirmly established. 

aiiahfst results from the mistaking 
of anali/se for one of those -ize verlis 
from which so many nouns in -ist 
are formed ; auali/se, derived from 
atialys^is, should itself have been 
cinali/size, & then aunlifsist wmuld 
have been correct ; given analyse. 
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I analyser should have been the 
' noun. 

ironist sujiphes the need of a word 
to match satirist & humourist. The 
chon e, if it was to end in -ist, lay 
between iromcahst, ironicist, irony- 
, ist, &, ironist, of winch the last is 
teehiiieally the least justifiable. 
If regardeil as made on the English 
noun irony, the -y ought not to be 
omitt<(l : if Greek is to fie called 
in, th(‘ (ireek verfi Ar noun ought 
to have been eironizo A eironia, 
whereas they are eironeuo & eironeia : 
phitnnthritpist A trlevrajihisf do not 
obviati' the objechon. because thev' 
aic ma<le not on philanthropy 6c 
ieleprajdiy. but on (iriek plnlari- 
throjna A Engbsb tilisrajih. 

' separatist, like all -ist word.s made 
; on other verbs than tho.sr* in -ize 
, (eonformist, comjndisi. controi'ertist, 
s/H( ntafist. are 1 lie best of the few 
ipioted by I be ()1CI >). IS at once felt to 
b(‘ an uneomfoitabh' A' questionable 
; word; but it A (nnn)r(>uformnd, hav- 
I ing attaineil to re d t nrreney niavun- 
; fortunately be imitated. Se}iaratinn- 
ist would hav(‘ been the right form. 

tohaeconist, like epfdist, has no right 
to the consonant inseited befou* -ist 

isthmus. PI. -uses ; see -i '-. 

it. 1. Omission of anticipatory it 
owing to confused analysis. 2. 
Other mistakes vMth antieifiatory it. 
h. Obscure or wrong pronoun refer- 
‘ cnee. t. Jts) (it's. 

The jiroiu'un is so much used in 
various uiiornatie constructions that 
I considerable knowledge, instinctive 
j or acquired, of the ins A outs of 
j syntax is neialed to secure one 
against lapses. The collecting of a 
h w'specimens, A comments on them, 
, may put writers on their guard, 
i 1. First, there is a present tendency 
‘ to omit in relativ'e clauses the antici- 
. patory it, i.e, the it that heralds a 
' deferred subject as in // *,s* useless to 
, complain. An rxanqile is : The 
I House of Cornnioiis is alzvays ready to 
I extend the indulgenee ivUieh A is o 
1 .vorf of precedent that the moz'cr db 
, seconder of die .Address should ash for. 
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If wc build up this sentence from its 
elements, the necessity of it will 
appear, & the reader can then apply 
the method to the other exanijiles. 
That the mover should ask for indul¬ 
gence is a precedent ; that, rear¬ 
ranged idionuitieally, becomes It is 
a precedent that the mover should ask 
for indulgence ; observe tliat it there 
does not mean indulgence, but means 
that the mover should ask for indul¬ 
gence, it being jjhu-ed before the 
predicate (is a precedent) as a har¬ 
binger announeing tliat the ri'al 
subject, which it temporarily rejire- 
sents, is coming along later. It is 
a precedent that the mo'vrr should ash 
for indulgence ; the House extends 
the indulgence ; there are the two 
elements ; to combine them we 
substitute which for indulgence in 
the clause that is to be subordinate, 
place this which at the beginning 
instead of at the end of that clause ; 
the House extends the indulgence 
which . . . ; now, if it had meant 
indulgence, i.e. the same as xvhich 
now means, it would have become 
superfluous ; but, as has been men¬ 
tioned, it means something quite 
different, & is just as much wanted 
in the compound sentence as in the 
simple one. A parallel will make the 
point clear : A meeting xvas held, tb 
it was my duty to attend thin ; m bet her 
which or d; this is jilaeed at the 
beginning of the second ineniber 
instead of the present arrangement, 
no-one would dream of drojiping it 
& writing which was my duty to 
attend, or eh this was my duty to 
attend. After this rather laboured 
exposition it will sullice to add to 
the more or less similar examples 
that follow mere hints of the essen¬ 
tial construction : —The debate on 
the Bill produced a tangle of argu¬ 
ments which A required all Mr Charn- 
beTlain'’s skill to untie. Which means 
tangle ; the missing it means to untie 
which. Here, however, if an it had 
been inserted after untie, which 
would have been subject to required 
instead of object to untie, so that the 
sentence as it stands is perhaps a 


IT, 2 

muddle between two possibilities./ 
It has already cost the 100 millions 
xvhich A was originally estimated 
would he the whole cost. The missing 
it means that which would be the whole 
cost (that the conjunction, not the 
pronoun)./Faith in drugs has no 
longer any monetary motive such as A 
has been a.sscrtcd was formerly the 
case. Without it, this inijilies as one 
of the elements A monetary motive 
has been asserted was the case./The 
great bulk of the ivork done in the 
Xi'orld is rvork that^ is vital should be 
done. Klenients : (a) That certain 

work should be done is vital, or It is 
vital that certain work should be done ; 
(b) Most work done is that xcork. 
The missing it nu‘ans not xvork, as 
that does, but that xchich work should 
be done./What A xvas realized might 
hapjien has happened. bdements : 
It U'as Tialized that a thing might 
happen ; that thing has happened. 

At the end of the article iioiu. the 
common omission of d k\ith is hoped 
IS illustrated. 

2. Secondly, certain points have to 
be remembered about the anticipa¬ 
tory it besides the fact that it may 
be wrongly omitted :— In connexion 

xvith the article by -, it may be 

worth recalling the naive explanation 
given to Dickens by one of his contri¬ 
butors. Anticipatory it heralds a 
deferred subject ; it cannot be used 
when there is no subject to herald ; 
where is the subject here V explana¬ 
tion is engaged as object of recalling ; 
reea//<ng is governed \)y worth ; worth 
is complement to maq be ; it neither 
has any meaning of its on n nor 
represents anything else. The 
author might possibly claim that the 
construction nas a true apjiosition 
like that in ‘ He \s a good fellow, 
that ’, & that a eomnui after recalling 
would put all to rights ; but anyone 
who can read aloud can hear that 
that is not true. The real way to 
correct it is to write worth while 
instead of worth, which releases 
recalling to serve as the true subject; 
sec •w'oiiTii for other such mistakes./ 
It is such wild statements as that Mr 
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Sandlands has made that does harm 
to the Food Reform cause, lly strict 
gnimmuticjil analysis docs would be 
right ; blit idiom has decided that 
in the it .. . that construction, wlien 
that IS the relative, it takes its 
luiinber not from its actual ante¬ 
cedent it, but from the word repre¬ 
sented by It—here statements./lie 
was a Norfolk man, dc it was in 
a Norfolk villaf>e riherc 1 first ran 
across him. There is no doubt that 
idiom reijuires that instead oi where, 
& the sensi* of tlie idiomatic form is 
plain ; it that 1 ran across means 
mij runnino across ; rnif first runninff 
across him was in a village \ the use 
of where, besides being unidiomatie, 
IS also less ri'asonable ; xcherc is 
equivalent to in which, 6c if in xchich 
or its equivalent is used we require 
a Norfolk villaflc Sc not in a \orfolk 
villaiir : i/ nvf.s a Norfolk villatic 

in which 1 See. 'Ihe u-ic of in a 
village together vith where is ana¬ 
logous to the pleonasms discussed 
under IIa/.ini ss. It is impossible to 
enter on the political aspects of Mr 

- 's book, but /\ 711 list sujficc to saif 

that he siift^csts W'lth urcat si ill the 
warririii interests. The reader of 
that at once thinks sonuthing is 
wrong, cV: on reflection asks Nshether 
the anticipatory it, ^^hieh means to 
enter cVe,, can be ‘ understood ' again 
before rniist suffice with the quite 
different meaning of to saif 6cr. It 
cannot ; but some more or less 
parallel ty[)es vdl show that <ioubts 
are natural. Here are (A) two in 
which tlie understanding of it, 
though the subiects are different, is 
clearly jiermissible : It is dangerous 
to ftue,ss, but humiliating to confess 
ignorance., It must please him to 
succeed tb pain him to fail. And 
here are (B) two that will not <lo : 
It is dishonest to keep silence, d' maif 
sax'c us to speak. ^It cannot help us to 
guess, <0 is better to ivait cT see. 
The distinction that emerges on 
examination is this : in the A 
examples is, & must, are common 
to both halves ; in the B examples 
it is otherwise, is being answered to 


by may, & cannot by is ; it apj)eurs 
that it may be understood, even if 
tlie real subject is changed, when 
the verb or auxiliary is common to 
both parts, but not otherwise. If, 
in the sentence we are criticizing, dr 
sufficient were substituted for but 
must suffice, all would be well. 

3. Kxam])]es of it & its used when 
the reference of the pronoun is 
obscure or confused, or its use too 
previous or incorrect. These faults 
occur with it as with all pronouns, 
Sc arc discussed generally under 
PuoNOT'xs ; a few examples are 

I here printed without comment :— 

I This local o/dion in the amount of 
I outdoor relief gh'cn under the Foot 
1 Lore has aheays ojierated ineijuitably 
I been one of the greatest blots on 
I the si/stem. To eertend it to the first 
i great benefit under the Insurance Act 
! 'Will greatly lessen its usefulness./ 
i Again, unnaisciousness in the person 
himself of xvhat he is about, or of zvhat 
others think of him, is also a great 
heightener of ilte si use of absurdity. 
It makes it come the fuller home to us 
! from his insensibility to it. Mscount 
\ Wolverhampton has resigned the office 
I of Lord President, d- his Majesty the 
. King has been /deased to accept it./ 
Where a settlement is effected a 
I memorandum of the same, with a re- 
' port of its proceedings, is sent by the 
I Hoard to the Minister of Labour./ 

; liidh these lines of criticism arc taken 
I simultaneously in a message which 
; its special correspondent sends from 
Laggan, in .ilberta, to the Daily Mail 
this morning. 

4. The fHissessive of it, like that of 
' xL'ho, & the absolute forms in -s of 

her, their, our, & your, has no 
; apostrophe : its, hers, theirs, ours, 
i yours, not it's &c. 

I Itacism. See Tt:cnNic.\L terms. 

I ITALIAN SOUNDS. A rough notion 

of how Italian words should be said 
is sometimes needed. Certain con¬ 
sonant peculiarities are all that 
require notice ; for the vowels it 
suttices that they have the con¬ 
tinental values, not the English. 
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The letters or letter-groups with 
which mistakes may be made are : 
c, ee, eh, ei ; g, gg, gii, gi, gli, gn, gu ; 
sc, sch, sci ; z, zz. 11 a lew words, 
most of them to be met jn English 
writing, are taken as types, the 
sounds may easily be remembered:— 
cicerone (eliiclie-) ; r, cc, before 
c & i, - ell 

Chianti (ki-) ; ch alv\nys~k 
' ioccolaia (ehbk-) ; ci before* o, o, u, 
often —eh, the i merely showing 
that c is soft 

(icsu (ja-) ; ft, & gg, before c or / - j 
ghetto (gi*-) ; gh always - g 
(iiotto (jb-) : gi before a, o, i/, ofl<'n = 
j, ef. ci aboM‘. 

intaglio (-ahlvu) ; gli oflen^ ly 
bagni (bah'nye) ; gn—ny 
(luelfo (gwb-) ; ga ahva\> —gw 
fascinta (-sills-) ; ,sc bi'Tor*' c or j —sh 
scherzo (sk-) ; sch always^sk 
sciolto (shbl-): sci bi’lore n, o, n, 
often—sh, ef. ri above 
schrrzo (-tsb) ; :i = ts 
pizzicato (piUI-) ; usually—ts 
mezzo (mC'dzr') ; rarel\ - dz 

ITALICS. During the war many 
persons less conversant with th(‘ art 
of writing tlian with slr.itegv or 
artillery or surg(rv or acionauties 
or blockade law or lood supfily ha\a“, 
to our great advantage, oeeupied 
mueli space, instructively, m the 
magazines & new'spajiers. But a 
regrettable by-product of their 
activities has bi'cn a rt lapse into 
pnmitive metliods of solicit mgatleii- 
tion. N(‘wspa])(.r columns hlled 
with a mosaic ol roman A. italn* typ<* 
that w’ould hava* horritied the pre¬ 
war editor have grown familiar. 
The practised writer is aware that 
his liusincss is to secuic ])romiiM*nce 
for what be regards as the essimee 
of his eommuiueation by so mai- 
shalling his seiiti nces that thi'y shall 
lead up to a climax, or group them¬ 
selves round a centre, or be worded 
with rlifferent degrees of impressive- 
ness as the need of emphasis vanes ; 
he knows too that it is an insult 
to the reader’s irit<dligenee to ad¬ 
monish him periodically by a change 


of typo, like a bad teaidier imploring 
I liis boys to attend for a moment, 
j that he cannot safely go to sleep 
! just now*. But to tliose who, how¬ 
ever competent on their special sub¬ 
ject, hav(‘ not bad tuiongh c xpi'ric'iue 
! of writing to have learnt these rudi¬ 
ments it comes as natural to italicize 
every tenth sentence or so as it 
comes to tiu* Jet ter-wn 1 1 ng school¬ 
girl to iimh rbru' wliatever she enjoys 
rer'ording. 'J'Ik'sc mosaics ha\e on 
discreet readers (‘\aetly the repellent 
(‘fleet that ini eijeet ions liad or. 
Eandor : ‘I lead wanly : tSi when¬ 
ever 1 find tlie writings of a lady, 
the lirst thing 1 do is to east my 
eyes along her }>ages to set' win t her 
I am likely to be annoved by the 
; traps iV spring-guns ol interjei tions, 
tV if 1 bap[)en to espy them 1 do not 
l(‘a[) the paling 

Space cannot be afforded for what 
would be the onl\ adeipiate illus¬ 
tration, the reprodiKdion ot a whole 
' mosaic arliele : a It w short extracts 
' must sulliee ; but it should be borne 
in mind that these are mostly taken 
Ironi long articles that eoiilairi 
j several otbt r e\.im|iies of the same 
i trick. 'J'be righi uses oi italics will 
be afterwanis ( lassibed i's. illustiated. 

EXAM}»L]:S OK ILL-ADVISlxD 
rrALK S 

In comparison with Ibis weltimg of 
valour witii justice, tlie so-called 
idt'al of total disai niament is shal¬ 
low. There ts a rcag o/‘ jn are that is 
at once inanlj! (t* sure. B\ tar the 
deeper change lies in turning mili¬ 
tary institutions to nobler A: saner 
emls./iXll human elfort that creates 
values IS Labour, A the liighest 
valiK's are lutl created by muscle. 
The highest x'alues arc created, ahvays 
have been rrented, d* ahvaijs tvill be, 
by Mind. And working men as wcdl 
as others recognize that fact./It is 
not merely that the Allied Ihiwers 
are pledg(*d to the reconstitution of 
Serbia because of her signal services 
to their cause A the suflerings of 
her intrcfiid pcofile ; tJieir interest 
emphatically demands that past amor- 
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cclments by Turk dr Austrian should 
be 7 oiped out, d wiped out once dr for 
all. And tliis is the Allies’ interest 
because . . ./The clianjre in tlic point 
of view is fundninent iil. The 
primary necessity is to reeoLjni/.<‘ the 
elian^e, cVr to i('a!i/(^ th:it the projmsed 
function of a League of Sufions^ at 
once firand d simple, something 
quite distnnf from the function of a 
Power-firoup loiined under the con¬ 
ditions ol tin- Old Order,/It is not, 
howevi r, the lenttih ot the road that 
matters so much as the rat(“ at which 
the road is co\a red. And tlu‘ rate 
depends niaiidy upon the impetus, 
& oil lh(‘ extent to which the impetus 
may lieeome gencTal. An impetus 
of this hind does not sjiriua from 
part ft programmes. Jt spnnus from 
'hi/npe in undeih/inp social philo- 
sojihy. ^uleil a ( halite has b<a'n 
initiated liy the War. \ ^^reat inih- 
tary menace cannot ayain use in 
t eiitral lairopi* so 1 my as the inland 
seas are Kept op'ai. Am/ stcjis, 
hiriCiTcr in',ahons or gradual, apain 
to close them must be vetoed. In tlie 
})ast neyleet of this precaution was 
a profound mersiyht in Ilritish 
n.i\.d jiohey. 

RIGHT rSES 

The true uses of italics aie very 
dilierent from this of recamimeiidiiiy 
to attend ion whole smitemss whose 
importaiiee, if they arc impeirtanl, 
ouyht to he‘ plain willuiut tlean. 
And these reed uses are eletinite' 
e'nouyh to aelmit eif eie.sM(leatmn. 
Some of tluTii may he* nieulv nien- 
tifineel as neealiny luj remark : a 
wheile pieec may he in italics hccause 
italics are decorative ; text A notes 
may he distinguished hv roman A 
Italic type just as they mav h\ 
elifferent-sized types ; quotations 
useei as ehayiter-headinys, jirefaees, 
tledieait iems, A other inale'nal haviny 
a special status, are* entitleel tei 
italics. Apart from such decorative 
A distinctive fiinetions, too obvious 
to need illustration, italics have 
definite work to de> when a word or 
two are so printed in the body of a 


roman-type passage. They pull up 
the reaeier A tell him not to read 
heedlessly on, or he will miss some* 
peculiarity in the italicized word. 
The partieuiar point he is to notice’; 
is left to his own diseernriient ; the 
itiilics may ht* saying to him 

a. *■ This word, A not the whole 
phrase of which it forms jiart, con¬ 
tains the point ’ : It is not onl\ 
little learning that has been exposed 
to disparagement. 

b. ■ 'I'his word is in sharp contrast 
to the one you may he expe'cting ’ : 
It woulel 1)0 an uiliiuate beneiit to 
the cause of morality to ])rove that 
honesty was t!ie worst policy. 

e. ‘ These twei words are in sharp 
contrast ’ : lint, if the cliild never 
cart have* a dull moment, the man 
never need have one'. 

d. ‘ If llie sentence wen* being 
spoken, there ^v'onlfl be a stress on 
tins V ord ' ; Ida* wrong man knows 
that if he Ioms there is no consola¬ 
tion prize ot conscious Mitue await¬ 
ing him. 

e. ' This word wants thinking over 
to yield its full content ' : C'liild- 
envy is only a form of the eternal 
yearning lor something bed ter than 
this (i.e., tile* adalt\ position wntb 
all its disdlusieininents). 

f. ‘This word is not playing its 
ordinary pait, liut is a av ord as 
Mh !i ’ ; Here will is wrongly used 
instead of shall. 

g. * dh.s IS not an Taiglish word or 
plirasc ’ : The maxim that deludes 
us IS the firopcnies vitiosior of one to 
whu*h the (Greeks aJlowed a safer 
ereciit. 

h. * 'Fins word is the title of a book 
or a ne wspaper, or the name of a 
fie'titions eharae ter ' : The Vienna 
eoritspeinele nt of 'Jlie Times reports 
that . . ./The man in Job who 
m.iketh eollops of fat upon his 
flanks A situation demaiieling Mark 
Tapleq, 

Suefi are the true uses of itiilies. 
To italiei/e wheile sentences or large 
parts of them as a guarantee that 
.some jiortion of wdiat one has written 
is really worth attending to is a 
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miserable confession that the rest is 
negligible. 

Italicize makes -zablc ; sec IMuti^ k. 
its, not W's ; sec it 4. 

-IZE, -ISE, IN VERBS. In the vast 
majority of the verbs that end in 
~iz€ or -ise 4fc are pronounced -iz, the 
ultimate source of the ending is the 
Greek -izo, whether the particular 
verb ^^as an actual Greek one or 
was a Latin or French or English 
imitation, & whether such imitation 
was made by adding the termination 
to a Greek or another stem. Most 
English printers follow the French 
practice of changing -izc to -isc ; 
but the OED of the Oxford Fniver- 
sity Press, the Encijclopacdia lirUtni- 
nica of the Cambridge Lhuxcrsity 
Press, The T'imcs, AiiHTiean 
usage, in all of which -ize is the 
aeeciited form, carry authority 
enough to outweigh superior num¬ 
bers. The Ol^D's judgement may be 
quoted :—In modern French the 
sutlix has become -iscr, alike in 
words from Cireck, as baptiscr, 
(hjangeliscr, organiser, & those formed 
after them from Latin, as civiliscr, 
cicatriser, hurnaniscr. Ilenei*, some 
have used the spelling -isc in Isng- 
lish, as in French, for all these 
words, & some prefer -ise in words 
formed in French or 1‘aiglish from 
Latin elements, retaining -izc for 
those of Greek composition. But 
the suflix itself, whatever the ele¬ 
ment to winch it is added, is in its 
origin the (ireek -izein, Latin -izare ; 
&, as the pronunciation is also with 
2 , there is no reason why in English 
the special F'reneh spelling should 
be followed, in opposition to that 
which is at once etymological & 
phonetic ’. 

It must be noticed, however, that 
a small number of verbs, some of 
them in very frequent use, like 
advertise, devise, & surprise, do not 
get their -ise ev'en remot(‘ly from 
the Greek -tzo, & must be s[)elt 
with -s- ; the more important of 
these are given in a list in the 
article -ise. The difficulty of re¬ 


membering which these -ise verbs 
are is in fact the only reason for 
making -ise universal, & the sacrifice 
of signiiieance to ease does not seem 
juslilicd. 


jab, job, vv. & nn. -- prod *&e. The 
OKI) calls the first a variant, 
originally Scotch, of the second. 
Jab IS usually prefcrrtal lor a thrust 
with a weajxm, cV especially in army 
use for a jiarlieular bayonet thrust, 
& job for a rougii jerk at a horse's 
bit ; of otluT blous the two are 
used indilTcn'iitly. ‘ Forcible but 
abruptly ariested action ’ (OICD) is 
the eharaeti'rist le ol the blow or 
jerk or thrust to vhieh the words 
apply. 

jabber makes -ering, -ered \ see -ii-, 

-KR-. 

jabot. Pronounce 'zhh'bo. 

Jacket makes -eteil, -eting ; see -T-, 

-TT-. 

Jacky. So spelt : see -i v. -ii,, -v. 
jacquerie. Si e I ulncii words. 
jaggedly. Three syllables ; see 
-EDLY. 

jail, jailer, jailor. See r. Aor,. 
jall-llke. F or the hyjihen, see -like. 
Jalousie(s). For pronunciation see 
FiiENcn wonD.>. 
jamb. Pronounce j;im. 

Jamy, -le. See -i v, -ii.. -v. 
janizary, janissary. The OED 
gives precedence to -zarp ; but in 
its ]9tli-e. quotations the -ss- occurs 
three times as often as the -2-. 

Jansenism & Eiastianism are liable 
to be confused under the general 
notion of resistance to ecclesiastical 
authority. It may be said roughly 
that those who hold that the State 
should be supreme in eeelesiastical 
affairs are Firastians, while Jansen- 
ists are (for the jmrpose of this 
comparison) those who hold that 
a national branch of the Church is 
entitled to a certain independence 
of, or share in, the authority of the 
Pope. Erastus was author of a 
treatise against the tyrannical use of 
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excommunication by the Culvinistic 
Churches. Jansen was author of an 
exposition of St Augustine’s doc¬ 
trines, designed to reform the Church 
of Rome, condemned by the l*ope, & 
Jong prominent in the struggle be¬ 
tween Gallieanisni & Ultraniontan- 


Jardinl^re. For pronunciation see 
Fhknch words. 

jargon is peihups the most various¬ 
ly upjilied <)f a large number of 
words that are in different senses 
intercliangeable, & under it tlie 
distinctions bilween them may be 
pointed out. TJie words are : nr/Jo/, 
can/, (luilcct, gibberish, idiom, jargon^ 
lingo, parlance, patois, shop, slang, 
vernacular. The etymologies, wlm h 
are indecil scveial of them unknown, 
do not throw mucli light, but may 
be given for what they arc worth : 
dialect, idiom, A' parlance, arc Creek 
{dialcgomai I talk ; idios private or 
proper or iieculiar ; parabalh com¬ 
pare) ; cant & vernacular are Latin 
(cantus song, chant, wliine; verna 
homeborn slave) ; Hugo is Italian 
(lingua franca Frankish tongue) ; 
argot, jargon, & patois, are French, 
but otherwise of unknown origin ; 
gibberish & shop slang are English, 
the first jirobably an mutation of the 
sound meant, the second a parti- i 
cular ai)[)lication of the common 
word, & tiie third of unknown , 
origin. ' 

argot is primarily the vocabulaiw' of 
thieves & tramps serving to veil 
their meaning. Si is ajiplied second¬ 
arily to the special vocabulary of 
any set of persons. There is in these 
senses no justification for its use 
instead of w’hiehever Ihiglish word ' 
may be most appropriate, except in ■ 
writing coneerned with France ; for i 
it is not a naturalized word. 

cant in current English means the j 
insincere or parrotlike appeal to 
princijiles, religious, moral, political, 
or scientific, that the speaker does 
not believe in or atd. upon, or does 
not understand. It is best to 
restrict it to this definite use ; but 


its earlier sense—special vocabulary 
of the disreputable—is still used by 
philologists & in etymological dis¬ 
cussions ; ifc it means sometimes 
what is now more often expressed 
hy jargon or slang, the special voca¬ 
bulary of an art, profession, &c. 
dialect is essentially local ; a d. is 
the variety of a language that pre¬ 
vails in a district, with local pecu¬ 
liarities of vocabulary, pronuncia¬ 
tion, & ])hrase. 

gibberish is the name for unintel¬ 
ligible stuff : aiiplied by exaggera¬ 
tion to a language unknown to the 
hearer (for which, as a familiar term, 
lingo is better), tk to anything cither 
too learnedly worded, or on the 
other hand too rudely expressed, 
for him to make out its meaning. 

idiom is the method of expression 
eliaracteristic of or peculiar to the 
native speakers of a language ; i.e., 
it is racy or unaffected or natural 
English (or Fr(>nch &c.), especially 
so far as that happens not to eoineide 
with the method of expression pre¬ 
valent in other languages ; & an i. 
is a particular cxamiile of such 
speech. An earlier sense, the same 
i as that of dialect, still oeeurs some- 
I times. See also idiom. 
j jargon is talk that is considered 
both ugly-sounding & hard to 
understand : applied espeeially to 
(1) the sectional vocabulary of a 
science, art, class, sect, trade, or 
jirofession, full of tiihnical terms 
(cf. cant, slang) ; (2) hybrid speech 
of different languages ; (J) the use 
of long words, circumlocution, & 
other clumsiness. 

lingo is a contemptuous name for 
any foreign language. It is some¬ 
times used instead of jargon (1) &(2). 
parlance, which means manner of 
speaking, has the peculiarity of 
possessing no signitieanee of its own 
& being never used by itself ; you 
can say That is dialect, That is 
slang, &c., but not That is parlance ; 
parlance is always accompanied by 
an adjeetive or defining word or 
phrase, & that adjeetive, not par- 
lance, gives the point ; in golfing or 
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nautical parlance^ in the parlance of 
the literary critics, &c*. 
patois, us used in English, means 
nothing diflerent from dialect, & 
therefore, Jikc argot, should not be 
used except about Fninee. The 
French distinguish two stages ; 
dialects exist until a common liier- 
ars' language is evolved from them, 
after wlucli, if they stdl linger, they 
become patois ; but in English we 
let them retain their title. 

shop describes business talk in¬ 
dulged in out of business hours, or 
any unseasonable tt'chnieal phraset)- 
logy, <fc is thus distinct, in the 
special-vocabulary sense, from jar¬ 
gon, cant, tV' slang. 

p slang IS the diction that results 
from the fa\’ourite game among tlu* 
young & li\el\ of playing with words 
& renaming things & actions ; some 
invent new word*;, or mutilati* or 
misapply the old, for the pleasure of 
nov'elty, tk. others catch up such 
words for the pleasun* of being in 
the fashion ; 'many slang words & 
{dirascs perish, a few establish them- 
selvx's ; in either ease, during pro¬ 
bation they are accounted untit for 
literary use. S. is also used in the 
sense of jargon (1), A: with two 
distinctions : in general it exfiresscs 
less dislike & imputation of ug{iru‘ss 
thun jargon ; & it is naturally com¬ 
moner about sporting vocabularies 
(golf s. &c.) than jargon, because 
many of the terms used in sports are 
slang in the main sense also. 
vernacular describes the words that 
have been familiar to us a% long as 
we can remember, the homely part 
of the language, in contrast with the 
terms that we have consciously 
acquired. 2'he vernacular was for¬ 
merly common, & is still occasional, 
for English as ojiposed to any foreign 
language; & by an unessential limi¬ 
tation, it is often applied specially to 
rustic speech & confused with dialect. 

JarL Pronounce y-. 
jasmine, Jessamine. Tlie OEO 
descri hes the 2nd as ‘ another form of 
jasmine ’ ; jasmine is recommended. 


jaundice, jaunt. Of the two pro¬ 
nunciations (jah-, jaw-), the OED 
gives preeedenee to the iirst in both 
wmrds. 

Jaunty. The OED recognizes only 
Jah-, & not jaw-, for the sound. 
French gcntil is the soiirei'. 
jawbation. Sci* .jouahon. 

Jeames. Set Somtigi i.r.s. 

Jeanie. So spelt : see -r.v, -in, -V. 
Jehad. Sec jihad. 

Jehu. See SOHKIQDKTS. 
jejune. Accented on the last by 
the OEl), Imt often now Jc'JdKm h\ 

1{.1!CI:SSI \ i; AC( 1 NT. 

Jemmy. So spelt ; sec -i v, -n:, -'i. 
je ne sais quoi. See Fid.nc n woiids. 
Jenny. So sfielt ; see -i -ii,, . 

jeopardy. J*ronounee ji''’'j)ar(]i. 
Jerry. So spell ; see -nv, -in, -V. 
jessamine. See jasmin n. 

Jessie. So spelt ; see -i.v, -in, -'ll. 
jetsam, jettison. See rnorsAM. 
Jetsam ns tlu' goods, jettison is, as a 
noun, the m t 'on. 
jeu Are. See 1^'iu.N’c ii woiins. 
jeunesse dor6e. S(*e hnnNc n w uiios. 
Jew. For J.. Israelite, A'C., see 
Ilr.nui w. 

jewel makes died, -lling, -Her ; see 
-nn-, -I.-. 

jewel(le)ry. The longer is the 
eommereial A j>opiilar form, the 
shorter the rhetorical & piK'tie. 
I’he promineiation is always jiTb'Ilri. 

Jibe. See (.inn. 

jihad, je-. I util recently the 
second sjieilirig w;i,s usual ; hut the 
OICl) gives the lirst as the nglil. 
Jill. See c.inn. 

Jingles, or the unintended r(‘peti- 
tion of the same word or similar 
sounds, are de:ilt with m the artieh* 
Ki:i*i:tition ok wokds A: sounds. 
A few' examples of the sort of eare- 
Iessnc*ss that, in common courtesy to 
his readers, a writer should remove 
before printing inu\ b(“ given here; — 
The sport of the air is still far^rom 
free from ilanger./Mr Leon Doininian 
has arwji.s.sed for us a valuable mass 
of St at I sties./Idle situation had so 
far lieveloped .so little that nothing 
useful can he said about it, save that 
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so far the Commandcr-in-Chicf was 
satistieil./We eiin now look forward 
iiopcfully to further steps forward./ 
31arket stahihly js a necessary 
condition ot industry under modern ' 
(onditions./'i'hv hmires 1 have obtam- } 
('d put a very dillt rent eojiiplexion j 
on the subject than ttiat f^enerally ! 
obtamin^./Most of them ^et rid of ; 
them more or less <‘<)inpietely./Thc i 
observation of the faets of the pen- 
logical sueeession of the forms of 
life./He servi d liis apprenti< CA7i//> ^ 
to slatcsn)ans///p./I CLwattrd a be- 
[ated train./Th(ir invalid^// was ; 
caused by a tcehnieab'b/./ln such 1 
a union thi re is no piobah/bb/ of , 
hUibilitij./TUv earliest lists, stiil so ! 
sadb/ A' [irobab/i/ irretriesat)b/ irn- j 
perfect (for this eoininonest form of | 
the jingle, see under -LY)./lIard- i 
working folk should participate in i 
the plrr/.vares of icisurc in goodly 
measure. 

jingo. PI. -oes, hoc -ofid-s 1. j 

jinnfee). See (.i mi . 
jiu-jitsu. See Ji -JiMsr. 
job, V., ^ prod &e. See jab. 
jobation, jawb-. The tir.^t is the 
right foini; from Job eanie the 
verb jobe to reprove, eoinrnon in 
the 17th & 18th centuries, from 
that jobatwu. 

jockey, n. PI. -eijs. 

jockey, v. For intlexions see Viiiins 

IN -IK, -A’, -Yi:, ti. 

jocko, eliiinpanzec. PI. -os', see 
-o(K)s. 

Jocose, jocular, &e. Thise & 
several other words— arch, facetious, 
flippant, jcstin}i, mcrrif, jdcasaat (m 
the archaic siaise). «.V xcail^ish -are 
ditlieult to separate from cacti other ; 
the dictionaries establish no very 
clear or serviceable distinctions, 
tending to explain each by a selec ¬ 
tion of the rest. They are marktHl 
off from fmniy, droll, & ottiers, liy 
the fact ttiat in the latter ttie effe(‘t, 
but in these the intent, is the main 
point ; that is funny Ac, which 
amuses, but that is jocular &c. 
which is meant (or, if a jK-rson, 
means) to amuse. In the following 


remarks no definition of the whole 
meaning of any word is attempted ; 
attention is drawn merely to the 
points of diifercnee between the one 
in que.stion & some or all of the 
others. All of them arc usable in 
contrast with serious, hut for some 
an opposite may be found more 
approjinate than that for the pre¬ 
sent purpose, that word is given 
in hraekets. 

arch (opp. sci'crc) implies the impu¬ 
tation of roguery of some sort; the 
imputation is ironical, or the olTcncc 
is to be condoned : the meaning is 
eon\ eyed chu l!y by look, tone, or 
expression. An arch look, girl, in¬ 
sinuation. 

facetious (opp. glum) implies a de¬ 
sire to be amusing ; formerly a 
laudatory word, but now suggesting 
ill-timed lcvit\ or intrusiveness or 
the wish to shine. A facetious re¬ 
mark, fi lloic, ifderruptio?i. 
flipjHint{opp. earnest) implies mock¬ 
ery of >vhat should be taken serious¬ 
ly, & Nsant of eoiKsideration for 
others' feelings. A flippant sug¬ 
gestion. young man ; f. treatment, 
jesting (oj)p. serious) differs from 
the rest in ha\ing perhaps no dis¬ 
tinctive implication. A jesting 
mood, parson, proposal, 
jocose (op]), grave) implies some¬ 
thing ponderous, as of Adam & Eve's 
elephant wreathing his lithe probos¬ 
cis to make them mirth. A jocose 
manner, old boy, description, 
joenlar (o])]). literal) very commonly 
iinphes the evasion of an issue by 
a joke, or the Hying of a kite to test 
the cluuit‘c\s. A jocular reply, writer, 
ojjcr. 

merry (opp. melancholy) implies 
good sjiirits & the disi>osition to 
lake things lightly. A merry laugh, 
child, tale. 

pleasant (arch. ; opp. siijf) implies 
rallying, especially addressed by su¬ 
periors to inferiors, as a means of 
establisliing genial relations. Now 
rare, except in pleasantry. 

waggish implies on the one hand 
willingness to make a fool of oneself 
& on the other fondness for making 
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fools of others, A waggish trick, 
schoolboy, disposition. 

Johnny. So spelt; sec -ey, -ie, -y. 

jollify. For inflexions see verbs 

IN -IE, -Y, -YE, G. 

Jollily, jolly udv. As a slang sub¬ 
stitute for very (a J. good hiding ; 
you know j. well) the adverb is jolly ; 
in other uses (he smiled j, enough) 
it is jollily. See -lily. 

jongleur. Sec h’ar.xrii avords. 

jonquil. The OED gives }>reeed- 
ence to the older pronunciation 
ju'ngkwil. 

jostle has t silent ; see PiioN'rxciA- 
TioN, Silent t. 

journal. Objections arc often made 
to the extension of this to other 
periodicals than the daily papers. 
But * Our weekly journals o'er the 
land abound ’ ((’rat)be, ITH.'J) shovs 
that it is much too late to object. 
Those who do so have presumably 
just learnt the connexion oi journal 
with L. dies ; for, if it laid been long 
familiar to them, they would surely 
have been aware also that language 
is full of such extensions. May a 
woman not be said to cry till she 
howls ? are there no clerks but those 
in Holy Orders ? is a milliner's box 
no longer to be a hand-box ? And, 
to come back to dies, is it a blunder 
to call London to Moscow a journey, 
or a pedantry to call it anything 
else ? 

journey, n. PI. -eys. 

journey, v. For inflexions see 
Verbs in -ie, -y', -yu:, 2. 

joust, just. Though just (ju-) is 
‘ the historical English spelling * 
(OED), joust (job-) was preferre<l ])y 
Johnson used by Scott, & is 
consequently now more intelligible 
& to be preferred. 

jubilate. Pronounce -lah'ti. 
Judenhetze. Pronounce ybb'den- 
h^tze (four syllables). 
judgematicaL See Facetious for¬ 
mations. 

Judg(e)ment. Sec Mute e for the 
principle governing the retention & 


omission of e in derivatives, viz, that 
it is dropped only before vowels. 
Modern usage, however, favours 
judgment : judgement is the form 
sanctioned in the Revised Version 
of the Bible, & the 01^0 prefers 
the older & more reasonable spelling. 
Judgement is therefore here recom¬ 
mended, & the similar but slightly 
less important words ahridg(e)ment, 
aeknowledg{e)ment, jledg{e)ling, <fc 
lodg(c)ment, would naturally con¬ 
form & keep the c. The question 
is eornpheated by the omission 
of the e in several jircqaT names 
— Sedgwick, Hodgkin, Edgeumbe, 
Are. 

judicial, judicious. The lirst luis 
to do with judges Ar laweourts A: 
legal judgenu'nts, the s(‘c-ond with 
the mental faiailty of judgement. 
Judicial murder is murder per- 
])etrated by means of a legal trial; 
judicious murder is murder that is 
well ealeulated to serve the mur¬ 
derer's interests. The distirndion is 
clear enough, exeei>t that judicial 
has one use that brings it near 
judicious ; this use is impartial or 
such as might be eupreted of a judge 
or a lawcourt. applied to such words 
as vino, conduct, care, iuvc'digation, 
to wliH'h judicious is also applicable 
in the sense of was(“ or sagacious or 
{irudent. In the following example, 
one may suspect, but cannot be 
sure, that the writer has meant one 
word A: written the other: The 
chapter on the relations between 
Holland A: lielgium after the war in 
connexion with a suggested rroision 
of the treaty of 1830 is fairly written 
in a judicious spirit. Roughly, 
judicial of a jiiclge or laweoiirt, 
judicious - exhibiting judgement. 
For other such pairs, see 1*airs A: 

SNARES. 

jugular. The large dictionaries 
(OED, Century, Standard) all want 
us to say jobg- ; but for ordinary 
mortals, familiar from childhood 
with the jugular vein, it is as much 
out of the question as to make 
ko'kain out of cocaine. 
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ju-jutsu, jiu-jitsu. The first is pre¬ 
ferred in the OKI) & the Enc, lirit. 

jumbal, -ble. The name of the 
sweetmeat, an old word, is ~al. 

Jumbo. PI. -O.S-, see -o(r:)s 3. 

jump. J• the. cyc(s) IS a bad 

(iALLicisM (5). Examples ;— The 
desperate discomfort of these places 
as living houses judged bj/ our stand¬ 
ards jmnps to the eifcs./How little 
there is es^rrdialli/ in comnion be¬ 
tween \ irgil d' Isaiah jumps to the 
eije as we read the eleiwr tasteful 
paraphrase into liiblical language of 
the ith Eclogue. 

Junker. Pronounec ycTo^ngker. 

Juno. 1*1. -os, see -o(i.)s. 

junta, junto. The first is the 
Spanish form, wliieh is used in 
English also. Junto, ])1. -os, see 
-o(i.)s, is a eorruption more u.sed in 
English than -ta. 

jupe. See Fiu.nc’II woiids. 

jurywoman. See Fi. minim, ui - 

fc)l(JN-\T10.Ns. 

just, V. & n. s<‘e jorsT. 

just, adv. 1. Just exactly is Iiad 
tautology. yir (Gladstone's dearest 
friend in jiolitieal life, who himself 
passed away just exactly half a 
Century ago. 

2. Just how many &: sinnlar in¬ 
direct-question forms are .\meriean- 
isms. Just what makes the best 
lodgement for oyster spawn has been 
greatly discussed. 

3. Frequent repetition of just is 
a danger. A running hand was just 
ivhat the name says, handwriting at 
a run, written in a hurry, as so many 
people write today. The letters were 
at first, xve might say, just like those 
capital letters. 

4. Pronounce just ; a warning 
against the vulgarism jest is not 
superfluous. 

justiciable. The word not being 
very common, those who ust* it 
should take care it is not printed 
justifiable, 

justify. For inttexions see Verbs 

IN -IE, -Y, -YE, 0. 


K 

Radio C- is the usual spelling. 
Kaf(f)ir, Caffre. Kaffir is the now 
usual form, Caffre a more or less 
disused one, & Kafir (pron. kah-) is 
a more corretd spelling. 

Kaiser. l*ronounce kiz-. 
kale, kail. The first is treated by 
the (JED as the standard form, & 
kail as a Scotch variant. The corre¬ 
sponding Southcrn-English word is 
borciolc. 

kalendar, kalends. Sec calendar. 
kangaroo. For the parliamentary 
sense, see CLOsi iti.. 
kaolin. Pronounce kah'-olin. 
kartell. See cakti.l. 

Katy, -ie. See -ev, -ie, -y. 
kedgeree. This is now the usual 
spelling. 

keenness. So spelt, 
kelpie, -py. The -ie is usual, 
kelson, keel-. Pronounce k5l- ; 
kel- is the older, cv Aer/- a recent, 
spelling. 

Kelt(ic). Sec (i:lt(k). 
kennel makes -lied ; see -ll-, -l-. 
kerb. See ci hb. 
kernel. As ki-nnel. 
kerosene, paraflin, petrol, petro¬ 
leum. The popular use of the words 
IS all that is here in question. 
Petroleum is the crude mineral oil ; 
petrol, or petroleum sjyirit, is refined 
petroleum as used in motors ; kero¬ 
sene & paraffin (oil) are oils got by 
distillation from petroleum or coal 
or sliale, kerosene being the usual 
name in America, & paraffin in 
Fnglaiul. 

ketchup is the established spelling ; 
formerly also catchup & catsupy of 
which the second at least is due to 
popular etynioiogy. A Chinese or 
Malay word is said to be the source. 

key, V. For indexions see Verbs 
IN -IE, -y, -ye, 2. 

Khedive. Pronounce kide'v. 
khllafat. ISLAM AND THE 
KHILAFAT (headline). These for¬ 
midable learned newspapers have no 
regard for the things w'hich belong 
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to our pcuce ; can they not leave us 
our caliphate ? See Djdactjcism. 

kiddy. So spirit ; see -kv, -y. 
kidnap makes -ppcJ, -ppiiig ; see 

-P-, -PP-. 

kidney, ri. -eps, 

kiln. The Ot^L) puts first tlie pro- 
niiriciatiou without 
kilo-, mill!-. In the natrie Kysteiii, 
kilo- means multiplied, & niilli- 
divided, by 1(K)() ; kilninrtcr 1000 
metres, millimrhr 1 'l(RK) of a 
metre ; ef. dlca-, ci.nti-, 

kilty, llit^hlander. So spelt ; se< 

-F.Y, -ii:, ~Y. 

kind, n. The irrctjular uses Those 
k. of people, k. of startle f, a h. of a 
shock —are easy to avoid when the% 
are worth avoidjn<jf, i.e. in i>rint ; 
& nearly as easy to forj^ive when 
they deser\-e loi {.n \ ene‘'S, i.e. in 
hady talk. Thosr A. of is a sort (u' 
inehoato eompound, thosc-lile (<•!'. 
such,so-like) \ /,. of startled 

startled, like, or sfartlrd-lihe. A k. (f 
a shock is both tlie K .ist eritit ized A- 
the least exeii.sable of the tlirecx 

kindly. Aaihor^ are /.-ntdiif re- 
tpiested to note that Messrs — onhf 
aecept MSS. on the iinderstaiidinit 
that . . . Messrs —— may be kind 
ill making' tlie napa ■>?, but <Ji<l they 
really mean to bo.ist of it ? 'Flus 
misplaeemiuit is very eominoii ; for 
the ludierous effect, eoinpare the 
confusion between It is our i'ia:A- 
suuj'i & IVe have the plecsarc. 

kindly,-lily. Si-e-i fi.v. 
kinema(tograph). .Ste c'ixkmv. 
king. IJmler Kina-of-A nns, tfie 
OIsD says ‘less eoneetly Kinp-at- 
Artns ’ ; but, as liolli phrases art' 
shown by its tpititations to have 
been in use at all jtenod.s, A as the 
at form is certainlv the one la miliar 
to people witlaiiit special kie>\\ledj^e, 
insistence on the other seems 
pedantic. For the Kiait 'f Jieasts, 
Terrors, see SoBiiKiTo/r-^. 

klngllly. Sec -r,Ti.Y. 
kinsfolk is plural without the addi¬ 
tion of -S ; Cf. FOLK. 


kirsch(wasser). Pronounce k^'sh- 
(vahscr). 

Kitty. So spelt; see -kv, -ik, -y. 
knee. The adjective from knoek- 
kiicvs, broken knees, Ac., is best 
written with an afiosirophe— knoek- 
knec'd Ac. ; sea* -j.d As ’d. 

kneel. For kneeled A knell, sec 

-T A' -i:i>. 

knick-knack, nick-nack. Tlu* k. 

form is belter, as ])resc'rving the 
connexion with knack, the jiarent 
worti. 

knife. l''or the N erb Ac., see -vi‘.( o). 
knight. For A. of indaAnj, see 
(i via.insMs ; fi»i I:, of the rueftd 
CO ante nan cc, S i > 11 ii u,> i ’ i .i s. 

knit(tcd). iioth Ituius are still in 
us(‘ lor both the past tense A the 
past participle, but the short foiin 
is now unusual in the s[»<‘eial sense of 
making with knitting-needles. She 
knit(fcd), or had knit(ted). her brows, 
but she knitted or had knitted a pair 
of SOI As: a 7i ell-l, nit frame, but 
knitted Hoods iu ordinary use, thougli 
knit Hoods miivivi's in the tradi'. 
Kniiien is a pseiido-ari haism. 

knock-knee d. St e knm.. 
knoll. Pionoi’iii'e ndl. ’The word 
Ix'ing chiefly litAiar^, .so that most 
of us have to guess its sound from 
its spelling, A the sound vil final -oil 
being veiy sari.ible (doll, .Moll, 

Noil, I’oll, against didil, roll, stroll, 
toll, A troll, among ele.ir eases), it is 
rt'greltable that the n\.d spi'lling 
knole has not j»re\ailed, but -ll seems 
now est Jil'shed. 

knout, 'i'he (in bonai'ii s g.\e only 
nowt or n(K)t ; but the k- is some- 
I tunes soundt* 1. 

knowledge. Pronounce nol-. 'J'hc 
says that ndl- ‘ used hy some, 
is merely a neeut analytical jiro- 
nuiieiation after knonv ' ; it is on the 
same level as often with the t 
souialed ; see Pito.s onciatiom. 

knowledgeable. So sjx lt. 
kopje. IVonounei' kd'pl. 
koran. The OKI) gives koralFn 
precedence over kor'nii, A has no 
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doubt cliosen the winner. It quotes 
from Byron, however, And less to 
conquest than to Karans trust, 

kosher. Proi\o\ine ■ k(l-. 
kotow, ko-tow^ kowtow. The dic¬ 
tionaries jirniionm’c this kbtow'', Ar 
it is often piirit(“d hfi-drv by way 
of show'infit tiiat tfie first syllable is 
not to be weakened in the normal 
way, which would kotow'. Tiie 
real elioiee Iks bidwtsai both writing 
A' proriotirie:ti^ Aorc/orr, A allowin|jt 
the W('ak<‘riin^^ to kotow'; for the 
word IS now fairiy eornmon. A' can¬ 
not possibly maintain under [lopular 
wear A tear the full vowel sound in 
tfie iinaec'nted syllable; /.o/orc 
(kolow'J is leeomnieiided. 

kraal. Prononnee krahl. 
kukri. Pronounce kob'kri. 
kyrie elcison. Of many <‘oinpetinj^ 
pionun''iation.s the Old) prefers 
ivCf 'ii ila'fson (se\'en syllables). 

L 

laager. Pronounce kdi 
label makes -/.'ed Ai . ; see -i.i.-, -i.-. 
labial. See d'l ciimc hums. 
labium. PI. -fna. 

laboratory. 'Ok' orlhoiox pro¬ 
nunciation is la'boratoii; Ihost' 
who find four sueeesMNc una(*eent(‘d 
syllables trying do bitter to Ka\ 
lr;bb rutorl than to cut down tie 
orthodox to la'brut li. 

Iabo(u)r. Kecfi the -u- : but .^ee 
-oru A -oil. makes Inbonritc : st e 
-on:- A -oil-. 

labouredly. 'riirei* syll:il>les ; see 
-1 1)1 Y . 

lac, lakh. In its 15 rpiotations the 
Old) sliows tt (iilierent sjielhngs. 
hut c hoice now lies het ween these 
two; A of the two it treats lac as 
preferable. 

lace. The noun nuikc-s Inni. the 
verb laceabtc, but Itic'nn^ : see Ml 11 : i . 

lacerate inak<*s -ruble, -tor ; see 
-AULK 1, -OH. 

laches is a singular noun, pro- 
nounexid la'chiz. meaning negligence 
of certain kinds, rarely used with 


a but often with the A no. & not 
requiring italic*s. Its formation is 
similar to that of riches (formerly 
lachesse, richesse), ljut not ha\ing 
become a pofudar word it has 
escaped being taken for a i)luial. 

lachrj'^m-. The true spelling for ali 
the words would f)e Inrrim-, A it 
wanild he at h ast allowable to adopt 
It ; but the h A the y are still usual. 

lackey, lacquey. PI. of noun, -eys ; 
for intlexions ot verb, see Vmins in 
-n , -V, 1 , “1. T!ie -hey form i - 

re<^'ommervh‘d. 

lacquer, lacker. The first is estah- 

hslied. 

lacrim-. See i.AciiiirM-. 

lacteal. See Poi.vsv i.i.Auie lu iiot a. 

lacuna. PI. -nac ; see Latin 

M i i: \i,s. 

laddie. So sjx ll : sec -rv, -ii:, -y. 

lade, apart from the passive use of 
t lu‘ p.p.. IS now almost restricted to 
the loailiiiL^ o( slii{)s, liven laden, 
lliouizh si.11 in use. tends to be dis¬ 
placed by loa led A to sound areliau 
except in particular phrases A com¬ 
pound words : hcm'y-lmU u buses, 
but loaded rat hi r than laden buses: 
sin-laden, sorr<nv-laden : a hay-ladeiL 
ratlier than a hay-loaded cart, but 
loaded, lathiT th.iri ladt n, u ith hay; 
on the other hand a soul laden, ratlier 
than loaded, uith sin, hec'ause the 
iligndy attaching to slight archaism 
IS in plai'fN 

ladleful. PI. ladlefuls ; see -rn.. 

lad,\. 1. L. Jones. L. Mary Jones, 
b. Henry Jones. The fir.st form is 
nroper -inly for a peeress or a 
tiaroTK tS nr knight’s wife or widow ; 
th(* second for one called beeaus ‘ 
she is a pe;‘r's daughter; the third 
for a eouitesy lord's wife or wddow'. 

2. L. by itself in tlie vocative is a 
wrong substitute, now common 
amoiii! the uneducated, for madam. 

3. L. prefixed to names indicating 
vocation as a mark of sex (/. doctor, 
author, clerk, Ac.) is a cumbrous 
substitute for a Feminine designa¬ 
tion, which should be preferred 
when it exists or can be made ; in 
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default of that, woman or Jemale 
would be better than not confus¬ 
ing the essential point with irrele¬ 
vant suggestions of social position, 
as in 4. 

4. L. prefixed to voc*ation wortls to 
indicate social pretensions (/. cook, 
nurse, companion, help, &c.) is, it 
may be Jioped, a CKNTKr.iasM that 
will not last long. 

5. For 1 . as undress substitute for 
marchioness, countess, viscountess, 
baroness, sec Titli:s. 

lady fled. So spelt ; sec -fii -.d. 
lager. Pronounce lah'ger. 
lagoon, -gune. The iirst is now the 
established spe lling, 
laid, lain. Sec fav At mi.. 
laissez aller, laissez faire. S(*e 
Fiiencu words. 
lakh. Sec LAC. 

lam, thrash &e. So spelt, not lamb. 
lama, llama. La- for the Thibetan 
priest ; Ua- for the animal, 
lame. The adj. makes latnisk, the 
verb lamable ; see Muti: i:. 
lamentable. Pronounce la'ni-. 
lamia. 1‘ronounee la'mfu ; pi. -ac 
or -as. 

lamina. PI. -ac. 
lammergeyer. Pronounce -girr. 
lampoon, libel, pasquinade, skit, 

squib. There is oftiai occasion to 
select the most apjirofiriate of these 
words, & the essential point <)f (‘aeli 
may be shortly giv'cn. .\ lampoon 
is a bitter pubiislied attack ; a libel 
is a defamatory statement made 
publicly or privately (see also 
i-inKL) ; a pasquinade is a ])ublisiied 
attack of unknown or unacknow¬ 
ledged authorshij) ; a sh’it is a rnak- 
ing game of a jicrson or his doings 
especially by paroily ; a squib is 
a casual published attack of no 
elaboration. 

lamprey. PI. -eijs. 
lance makes lanccablc ; see .Mi tk f.. 
lancet makes lancctcd ; sec‘ -j-, -tt-. 
land, n. L. of the leal means 
heaven, not Scotiand. P’or the /... of 
cakes see Sobriqi'fts. 
land, V. See Intransitivf. p.r. 
landgrave. Fem. -avinc, pron. -en. 


languor, languorous, languid, lan¬ 
guish. The pronunciation is anoma¬ 
lous : laufiuid & languish have 
always the -gw- sound (-gwi-) ; for 
latifiuorous the OlOI) gives only that 
sound (-gwer-) ; but for languor it 
prefers tlie -g- sound (-goi), though 
-gw- (-gw'or-) is allowed as alterna¬ 
tive ; A: this probably represcuits 
general usage, except that jierhaps 
most jieople would make languorowi 
follow whichever sound they prefer 
for languor. On the nu rits, la'nggor 
by the side of la'nggwid A: la'nggwish 
seems unreasonable, cV: is j)erha|)s 
due to inisa[)pre}i('nsion ; either 
-nor is confused with I lie -our of 
vigour, honour, A:e. ; or else the -w- 
is mistaken for one of the kind seen 
in guest, guile, guess, guild, v here its 
function is to show that g is not as 
usual soft before e or i. Liquor A: 
liquid, compter A: conquest, show 
similar im‘onsisten(‘ies, uni\ersal in 
the first A: at least dominant in the 
se(‘ond jiair : but in languor the 
omission of the -w- sound is hardly 
so general that its restoration, whieli 
would be reasonabh', might not be 
brought about. 

lank(y). The short form is almost 
only literary, the hmg ehielly 
colloquial. 

lansquenet. See Frioncii words. 
lantern, -thorn, 'i'he second, now 
seldom seen, is a corruption due to 
the use of hoin for the sides of old 
lanterns. 

lapel. Pronounce lupe'l ; ailj. 
la pel led. 

lapis lazuli. Pronounce lA'pIs 
lii'zuli. 

lappet makers -cted ; see -i-, -it-. 
lapsus. JM. lapsus pionouiiee -us, 
not -.si ; see -i s. 
larboard. See jmirt. 
large. For a eonqiarison of this 
with great & big, see m<;. L. makes 
largish ; see Mutk f.. 
large(ly). After the verbs bulk & 
loom, the idiomatic word is large, 
not largely ; ef. U.vidiomatic -ly. 
Examples of the wrong form arc : 
The Monroe doctrine of late years has 
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loomed so largely in all discussions 
upon . . ./A phase of the Irish question 
'ivhich has bulked largely in the 
speeches of the Unionist leaders, 

largess(e). Pronounce lar'jis, & 
omit the iinal -r. If the word had 
remained in common use, it would 
doubtless have come to be s})elt, 
as it often formerly was, larges ; cf. 
riches & laches. 

larva. PI. -vac. 

laryngitis. Sve Gkekk <;. 

Lascar is very commonly accented 
on the second s\ liable; but the 
Oh'J) j)uts Ia'sk«r first, Lon^fellou 
rhymes it with Madagascar. 

lassie. So siM'U ; see -i.v, -ii:, -y. 

lasso is jironouneed las*")?)' by those 
who use it ; but the J'highsh pro¬ 
nunciation IS Ih'so, & the ()1'!I> gives 
that only. PI. -oev, see -o(r.)s 1. 

last. 1. 77ic 1. tico ifCc.) (the t:vo 1. 
cVc. For this sec fiust f. 

2. I^asf) (lastbf. In enumerations 
lastly is n’commcnded on the same 
grounds as firstly, for Yhich see 

1 lUST .*>. 

3. At (the) long 1. is an idiom 
laiiclled ‘ now rare ’ by the Olsll ; 
but it has exjierieneed a n vival, due 
more jicrhaps to its odd sound than 
to any superior signiticance over 
at last, »Sr is now often heard Ar seen ; 
‘ in the end, long as it has taken or 
may take to reach it ’ is the sense. 

4. Last) (latest. In this now 
favourite antithesis (Dr Marshall's 
latest, but ice hope not his last, con¬ 
tribution) we are reminded that 
latest means last ii]) t<' now only, 
'v\hcrea.s last does not exclude tlu 
future. The distinction is a con¬ 
venient one, & the use of latest for 
last is described by the Oisl) as 
‘ now archaic & poetical \ Hut no 
corresponding agreement has yet 
been reached for abstaining from 
last when latest would be the more 
precise word, & many idioms mili¬ 
tate against it (last Tuesday, last 
year ; for the last fortnight ; on the 
last occasion ; as 1 said in viy last). 

Latakia. Pronounce latuke u. 


late makes latish ; see Mutk e. 

late, erstwhile, ex-, former(ly), 
quondam, sometime, whilom. With 

all these words to choose from, we 
are yet badly off : erstvchde 
ZL'hilom smack of \VARi>our. street ; 
CX-, which tends to swallow up the 
rest, is ill fitted for use with com¬ 
pound words suefi as Lord Mayor 
1 (see llYriTEN's), which nevertheless 
! constantly need the qualification ; 
late is avoided because of the doubt 
whether it means that the person's 
life, or bis tenure of offiee, is over ; 
(piondam & sometime have become, 
jiartly owing to the eneroaehrnents 
of CX-, unusual enough to sound 
jiedantie exeejit in special contexts 
(my quondam friend ; sometime 
. Tcetor of this parish). The best 
; advice is to refrain from ex- except 
I with single words (ex-Mciyor, but 
not (\r- Lord-Mayor, & still less cx- 
Ijord Mayor), Sc from late except 
either in the sinse of no longer 
b\ing or when the person described 
IS in fact dead. & to give formeT(Iy), 
j ik; perhaps (piondam & sometime, 
I more work to do. 

' lath is pronounced in the sing, 
lahth. but in the pi. lahdhz. See 

-Til ik -1)11. 

lathe. Pronounce ladh. 
lather. Tlie OED gives only lii- 
(rhyming with gather, not father) ; 
ck an obsolete spelling ladder shows 
the old vowel sound. Though 
lah'ilhcr is often heard, /. apparently 
docs not belong to the class of words 
in which ah & h. are merely southern 
ik northern variants (j)ass &e.). 
latlfundfa is a plural, 
i latine, ^ in Latin, is a Latin adverb, 
I pronounced in English lotPne ; 
' similar adverbs are angliee (-se) in 
English, cclticc (-se) in C eltic, gallice 
(-se) in French, graree (-se) in Greek, 
hibcrnice (-sO) in Irish. scot(t)ice (-se) 
in Scots, tfutonice (-sc) in Teutonic. 
All these are sometimes printed with 
-t to show' that the -e is sounded. 
latlnism)(latinlty. The first is a 
disposition to adopt Latin ways, 
especially of sjieeeh, or a particular 
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idiom that imitates a Latin one ; 
the second is the quality ol' Latin 
(classical, debased, &c.) that charac¬ 
terizes a person's or a period's style. 
See -ISM & -iTY. 

latinize makes -zabic ; see Ml ti: i:. 

Latin plurals (or latimzed- 
(ireek). Of most words in fairly 
common use that have <a Latin as well 
as or instead of an Kn^li.sh plural 
the correct l^atin form is ^ivcn in the 
word’s alphabetical place. A few 
general remarks may be made hert\ 

1. No rule can be given for pre¬ 
ferring or avoiding the Latin ftirni. 
Some words invariably use it ; 
nobody says specic.scs, thcsisc.s, opus¬ 
es, or basiscs, instead of the I^atiii 
species, theses, opera, & bases (ba'sez). 
Others nearly always have the l..atin 
form, but occasionally the Lnglish ; 
hac Uluses, lacunas, & pen uses, are 
used at least by anti-Latin fanatus 
instead of bacilli, lacunae, S: penera. 
More often the Latin it haiglisii 
forms are on fairly eijual terms, con¬ 
text or individual taste deciding tor 
one or tiie other ; dopmas, fonnulas, 
indexes, hiatuses, db plada/luses, arc 
titter for popular writing, while 
scientific treatises tend to doprnala, 
formulae, indices, hiatus (hia tus), 6c 
gladioli. Sometimes the tuo forms 
are utilized for real difierentlation, 
as when genii means spirits, it 
geniuses imai. All liiat can safely 
be said is that there is a tendency 
to abandon the Latin plurals, <k that 
when one is reall^' in (loubt which to 
use the English form should be 
given the jirefcrenee. 

2. Latin jiluraJs in -i sliould be 
pronounced distinctly -I, tt not -e cir 
-f like the Italian diletlanti, pocorur- 
anti, &e. ; the reformed pnmuneia- 
tion of Latin does not obtain in 
naturalized Latin \\ords, & to say 
glli'dlole reveals that one is ignorant 
either that the word is Latin or 
how Latin words are jironouneed. 
Latin plurals of words in -is {theses, 
metamorphoses, neuroses) should be 
plainly pronounced -ez, not -iz like 
English plurals. 


3« In Latin plurals there are 
naturally some traps for non- 
Latinists ; the termination of the 
singular is no sure guide to that of 
the plural. Most Latin words in -us 
have plural in -i, but not all, & so 
zeal not according to knowledge 
issues in such oddities as hiuti, 
octctpi, omnibi, db ignorami ; as a 
eautuin tiie following list ol varia¬ 
tions may b(‘ useful : gladiolus, -ii ; 
hiatus, -tiis ; I enus, -neres ; octopus, 
-podes : corpus, -pora ; genus, -tumi; 
ignoramus, no Latin plural. Simi¬ 
larly most Latin nouns in -a liave 
plural in -ar, hut not all : lacuna, 
-nac ; dogma, -mata ; Saturnalia, 
not singular but jilural. And, 
though -us iV -a are much llu* eoni- 
nion<\st Anglo-Latin endings, the 
same danger atti'nds some others 
{-ex, -cr, -(>, Are.). 

4. The triMtinenl of a Latin noun 
as an lOngiish plural beeausi' it (aids 
in -s is, uben of modern inlrodue- 
tion, surprising. The Latin plural 
of foru'jis ford pcs. A' the English 
jilur.il sfiould \)v foTt cpscs ; a forceps, 
a set of for< ipcs oi fjrccjtscs ; A: both 
tiK‘s(‘ w<,r(* Idnnerly in iisia Hut 
shears A scis.sors A pnuirs A pliers 
have so eonviiK'cd us that no such 
word can have a singular that 
instead of a forceps we usually say 
a pair of foreejis. A' forceps has to 
Slave fur both singular A jdural. 

-latry. Foi words hke lordolalri/ A 
babifolalrjf, see f'Aii.iiurs iohmv- 
TION'S, A H\lilill) DI.KIVA'I i.s. 

latter survi\es almost soI(l> in the 
1., which proMiles with the former 
a pair of pionouns obviating dis¬ 
agreeable n petition of one or both 
of a j)air of pre\iou.sly mentioned 
names or nouns. Such a\oidariee of 
repetition is often dtsirablc ; for 
the prinei[)les, see Isij.oam' varia¬ 
tion, and Ki.eivmioN. Hut the 1. is 
liable to certain spec ial misusers ; 

(1) The 1. should not be used when 
more than a pair are in cpie.slion, as 
in : The difficult problems inxiolvcd 
in the carl if association of Thomas 
Girtin, Hooker, Dayes, cfe Turner are 
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well illustrated by a set of drawings 
that . . . ; xvkat was undoubtedly 
the best period of the latter artist 
fs’ splendidly demonstrated by . . . 
(2) Neither sliouJd it he used when 
less tliaii two are in (jucstion ; the 
piihlie & its shillings eannot he 
reasonahly re^eirded as a pair of 
things on the same footing in : 7'he 
mass t>J the ]netiire~lin'i/iff publie, 
hoxvei'ery may be assured of flood value 
for the shilli tiffs u ha fiver be the 
ultimate destination of the latter. 
(,‘{) The true elegant-variationist, 
\\h<} ofeourse works the 1. \eiy hard, 
should oliser\(‘ lliat a mere pronoun 
will not do lor the anU'eedent of 
the 1., even though there may he 
a name in the haekground ; a writer 
wlio \aries (ionlon with the hero of 
Khartoum S: his relative natur.illy 
does not sfirink from picking up 
Him With the 1. ; it is all (»f a pice(‘, 
tV a had piece ; Mr Hale was a 
coiisin of the late (ieneral iiordon^ of 
xvhom he entertained a most ajfcc- 
tionate remembriinec. On one occa¬ 
sion, tchen the hero of Khartoum was 
din niff with him, tlie latter invited 
his relative to ial:e icme with him, but 
Onrdon imfieriousln deelined. ( f)Thc 
true u,s(‘ ol it IS not to invst il\ , as in : 
The only people to ifiun will be the 
Tories d- the ftrincipal losers will be 
the workitiff-class x'otcis whose inter¬ 
ests the Labour Tarty is supposed to 
have at heart. It is a very poor (om- 
pliment to the intcUiffenre of the latter 
(which, in heaven's name?) to be- 
licx'c, as manif Labour members seem 
to do, that their support of the Labour 
cause will be all the more ardent if 
their inletests are thus disrcfiardcd. 

laudable means praisewoilhy ; the 
quotation shows il eontiiM d wilii 
laudatory : see Pmks \ sn\ i:r.s : - 
lie speaks in the most laudable terms 
of the work carried out by Cajtiatn 
Thompson in the .itifflti-Egyptian 
Soudan. 

laudanum. ITonounee lo (im/m. 

laugh. For the laughing philo¬ 
sopher, sec SoniiiQiir/rs. 

laughable. For the peculiar forma¬ 


tion, sec -ADLi: 4. For ‘ would be 
laughable if it were not tragic ’ &e., 
see 1 Iacknj:yj:u piihashs. 

laughter. Homeric 1. is a now 
eomriion phrase whose meaning 
must he vague to many reader‘j. 
It is especially the laugh that runs 
round a circle of spectators when a 
ludicrous or otherwise jileasing inci¬ 
dent surprises them. In Olympus, 
w hen Zeus Jv. Hera hav^e had words, 
the limping Hephaestus counsels his 
mother to deal in soft answers ; 
wlien lie, iii tiiat former quarrel, had 
tried to protect her, had he not been 
hung forth & fallen nine dav*^! 
througli air till he landcal in Lemnos? 

were not nectar & ambrosia in 
Olyiiqiian halls better than such 
doings ? And therewith he hastened 
round hlled the cups of all tlie 
gods ; * A. inextinguishahle was the 
laughter of the blessed gods as they 
watched Hephaestus bustling about 
the hall 

And again, wlien Pimelopc's suitors 
set the h‘ggar bully Irus to box 
with the ser-ming hi. ggar Odysseus, 
* then the twain put up their hanils, 
& Inis striK'k at the right siiouldei, 
hut the other smote him on his neek 
heneatii tlu* ear, iv crushed in tlie 
hones. A: straightw*ay the red blood 
gushed up through his nuiuth. A: 
with a moan Jh' fill in the dust, & 
dra\e loLe thcr his ti'cth as lie kicked 
the ground. Hut th(' {iroud wooer-; 
threw up thcii* hands, A: died oiit- 
riglit for laughter ’. 

Such IS Homeric I.: hut whether 
the frcMpient use* of tlie phrase is 
just died by })rc*sent-day familiarity 
with Homer is dcnibtful. Sec Popu- 

L ira’HviCALiTii'.s. 

launch. The OLD prefers the pro¬ 
nunciation law- to lah-. 

laurel makes -lied ; see -ix-, -l-. 

laurustlnus. So spelt ; tin us, a 
Latin jilant-name, not a suflix, was 
used in apposition to laurus ; laures- 
is a corruidion. 

lavabo. PL -os ; see -o(i:)s 6. 
lavatory. The euphemistic use. 
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wliioh will end in driving the word 
out of currency, is to be deprecated, 
laver, basin. Pronounce la-, 
law Latin, law-Latin. The first is 
best, except in attributive use {law- 
Latin terms &c.) ; see Hvphkns. 
lawn tennis. No hyphen except in 
attributive use (Iawn-te7t7iis court 
&e.) ; see IIypuens. 
lay & lie. l. Verbs. To lay is 
traIlSlti^■e only ( - put to rest), & 
makes laid ; to he is intransitive 
only ( == be at or come to rest). <5c 
makes /«//, lain, never hud. ]fut 
eonfusion even between the words 
lay lie themselves is very eominon 
in uneducated talk ; still com¬ 
moner, sometimes making its way 
into print, is the use of laid, which 
belongs to the veil) to lay only, lor 
lay the past teiisi, lam the p.p., 
of lie {we laid oaf on the ^rass^ d* 
could have laid there all day). 2 . 
Nouns. Lie lay are both used in 
the senses {•onliguration of ground, 
direction or jiosition in which some¬ 
thing lies. Neither has a long 
established history behind it ; the 
OKI) has only one quotation earlier 
than the nineteenth century, A' that 
is for lie {the jirojier lye of the land, 
1092) ; he seems also the more 
reasonable form, lay having issued 
perhaps from sailors' rustic talk, 
in which the verbs arc not kept 
di.slinet. 

layer maki's layered ; see -i;-, -nil-, 
lay figure has no connexion with 
any of the Knglisli words lay, but is 
Irom Dutch led joint, & means 
literally jointed ligurc. 

lazzarone. Pronounce hizurd'ne 
(or lats-) ; pi. -ni pronounce -ne. 

leaded, & double-leaded, in printing, 
mean set with more t ban the ordinary 
sjiace betwc'cn the line’s, as is done 
with matter in the newspapers for 
\\hich special attention or a sj)ec*ial 
status is desired ; the space is made 
by inserting slriiis of lead. 

leaden. See -i.x adjiictivi s. 
Leaden, however, is less disused in 
the literal sense than most of the 
words among which it is there 


placed ; lead roof or pipe is com¬ 
moner than leaden, but a Icaderi pipe 
is not as unidiomatic as a golden 
watch. 

leading question is often misused 
for a jioscr cir a pointed cpicstioii or 
one that goes to the heart of the 
matter (as though leading meant 
principal) ; its real meaning is cpntc 
different ; a 1. cp is not hostile, but 
friendly, & is so phrased as to guide 
or lead the per'.on <iucstioned to the 
answer that it is desirable for him 
to make, but that he might not 
think of making or be able to make 
without help : usi-d especially of 
counsel examining one of Ins own 
witnesses ct unfairly prompting him. 
To objc’ct, as pcoj)le do >\hcn thc'y 
are challenged to deny or coiifirm 
an im|)Ulafion, ‘ That is a leading 
cjuestion ’ is meaningless. Sec Po- 

I’VLAIllZED '1 JA llNJC \l.ri Il.S. 

(-) leafed, (-) leaved. Sec -vi;(d). 

lean. For leant iS: leaned, see -t & 

-i.n. 

leap. For leapt ^ leaped, see -t & 
-I'.i). Of 1 . to the eyes, as wearisome 
a (Jamucism as exists, some ex¬ 
amples must be given to suggest 
its stalenc'ss; others Mill lx* found 
under ji 'ui*. Jiaih, it 7nay be admit¬ 
ted, does 7wt ],t. e\('s as an obi'ious 

or inci'itable meetinii-place for the 
('07igress./This, hu'vei'er, does riot 
1. t. t. eyc', cb for the moment I am 
concerned only with the imjiressions 
which strike a rierL-comer. / won't 
iveary you with rehearsing all the 
possible conseijucnees of the Unitarian 
surrender ; they 1. t. t. eye./lie htroe 
not the .smallest doubt that there is a 
perfectly satisfactory ej'planation of 
these widely differing totals, but cer¬ 
tainly it does not 1. t. t. eyes. 

learn. For learnt & learned, see 
-T & -ED. The existenc’c of the 
disyllabic learned as an adjective is 
an additional reason for preferring 
-nt in the verb ; & so M'ith unlearned 
& -nt. 

learnedly. Three syllables; see 

-EDI.V. 
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leasing. The biblical word, = 
lying, is pronounced le'zing. 

least. The common conlusion be¬ 
tween much less & much more is 
mentioned & illustrated in the 
article InLOOicALn iiis ; least of all 
& most of all get mixed up in the 
same way : Jf that is the case, what 
justification caists for the sentences, 
least of all for the way in which they 
were earned out '! 

leastwise, -ways. The OIH) labels 
the first ‘ somewhat rare (fe the 
second ‘ dialectal & vulgar ’ ; see 

-WAYS tt -WIM.. 

leather, l. For leather Sc leathern, 
see -F.x ADJi.CTivi.s, 2. In 1. or 
prunella (usually inisfjuoted 1. and 
prunella) the meaning is not two 
worthless things, but the contrast 
beiMcen the rough 1. apron of a 
cobliler & the fine gown of a parson. 
It IS true, however, that this differ- 
enee is slighted in comjianson with 
that betw’ccn worth <,V' the want of 
it : ‘ tlie ri'st is merel\ a (juestion of 
wiiether you wear rough or fine 
raiment 3. For the leather see 
SonuiQur.Ts. 

lecher &c. Pronounce lech-, 
lectureship, -turership. 'I he first is 
of irregular formation, as a parallel 
for which the OKI) (juotes elergyship 
(though a person can be clergy 
better than he can be a lecture ) ; 
but it is long established, Sc those 
who us(‘ the second insteaii perhaps 
make it in momentary forgetfulness 
that the irregular form exists. 

leeward. Pronounce luVird. 
left. 1. The 1. bank of a river 
is that to its 1. if it is imagined 
as a person walking downwards, 
& may therefore be north, south, 
east, or west, of it ; as this is 
often in conflict with the idea of I. 
(=-Avestw'urd) aeipiired from maps, 
some care is needed. 2. L. hand 
has no hyphen except when used 
attributively {the l.-hand drawer) ; 
see Hypiikns. 3. For leftward{s), 
see -'ward(s). 


legalism, legality. For the distinc¬ 
tion, sec -ISM & -ITY. 

legalize makes -zable ; see Mute e. 

legend. Pronounce Ic-. 

Legerdemain with two senses, 

or the using of a word twice ((^r of a 
word & the pronoun that represents 
it, or of a word that has a double 
job to do) without observing that 
the sense refjuired the second time 
IS different from that already in 
possession. A plain example or two 
will show the jioint : — The inhabi¬ 
tants of the independent lands greatly 
desire our direct government, which 
government has, howei'er, for years 
refused to take any strong measures./ 
Although he was a very j^f^^J^^laking 
cF industrious pupil, he never indi¬ 
cated any signs of developing into 
the great naval genius by which his 
name x^dl in future he distinguished./ 
Maik hud now got his first taste of 
print, d* hr liked it, d* it was a taste 
that ivas to show many developments. 
In the first of these, government 
means sueeessi vely governance, Sc 
governing body—eitlier of them a 
possible synonym for it, but not 
both to be represented by it in the 
same sentence. In the second, 
genius means a singularly able 
person, but uiiieh, its deputy, means 
singular ability. In the third, 
whereas the taste he got was an 
exjienenee, the taste that showed 
developments wais an inclination. 
Such shift mgs from one sense to 
another naturally occur sometimes 
in reasoning, whether used by the 
disingenuous for the purpose of 
deceiving others, or by the over- 
ingenuous with the result of de¬ 
ceiving themselves ; but w'e arc 
here coiu'erned not with their 
material, but with their formal, 
aspect ; apart from any bad prac¬ 
tical effects, they are faults of style. 

The exampli's that follow presently 
arc less llagrant than the typical 
specimens above ; w'hat leads to 
them is a want of clear thinking on 
small points. Sc in this they resemble 
the contents of the article Haziness; 
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other cxani[)les will be found under 
I, and WK. 

If the sliitemenls mane are true^ 
they constitute a crime against civil¬ 
ization. Wlureas the statements 
means the tilings allc'ged, tfiei/ means 
the things d»aie ./icliere it in¬ 
cludes ^uUhin its borders no important 
differences of iiationulily, whieh bus 
no serious jealousies among its people,, 
a comphtelii unitarif organization is 
becoming impossible. Whereas na¬ 
tionality means an ab.straet property 
(the belonging to one or another 
nation), which <!c its, botii repre¬ 
senting it, m(“.in a eonereti' nation./ 
The vital ditferenei') of their respect roe 
elders make none to their bosom 
friendship. ^Vhereas the (hjferences 
are quarrels,is (no) allend ion./ 
Admission is by ticket, wlueh ean be 
obtained from Mr . . . Whereas 
ticket means a system, which means 
a ])ieee or piec-i's of paper. It has the 
advantage, of a!! mountain jilavcs 
1 have known, ol bung on a iidge 
which gives ifou views in all direitions. 
Whereas advanta'je of means the Inst 
time su]ieri()nty ovei, it means the 
second time merit (■on^lshng in./ 
Is he, howcj'cr, correct in ascribing 
this misnomer to confusion between 
the English terms ‘ bend tb ‘ bar ' ? 
Is it not rather due to a mislahe in 
spelling, whieh should be the French 
form ‘ barre sinislre ' ? SjuUing is 
an art, but which is a eorreet word- 
form. 

legible, readable. See ii.lf.oibi.i.. 

legislation, legislature. By a long- 
established ik useful differentiation, 
the first is the making of laws, & the 
second only the bod}^ that makes 
them ; there should be no going 
back upon such distinctions, as in : 
It is physical science, d' eevjienence, 
that man ought to consult in religion, 
morals, legislature, as well as in 
knowledge ct the arts. 

legitimate, adj. The 1. drama : the 
OED’s definition of the jihrasc is : 
* the body of plays, Shaksjieriaii or 
other, that have a recognized thea¬ 
trical & literary merit 


legitimate vb., legitimatize, legi¬ 
timize. The second & third are 
mere substitutes without difference 
of meaning lor the first, whieh has 
a longer liislory liy two or three 
eenturic.s, & is neither obsolete iioi 
archaic ; it may he guessed tliat 
they exist only because -ize, now so 
eominoii, saves a moment's thoiiglit 
to those ho want a word forget 
tlial there is one leady to hand ; 
they might well be placid among 
Sui»KRFnia>i:s woans. The -able 
adjective sfioiild be Icgitimable {-aliz~ 

! able, -izable ); see -aulf 1, Mutf i.. 

i leisure, d'lu' OEd) puts the pro- 
mineialion Jezh- (not le/h-) first. 
U.-S. diet lonaiies reverse Lh(‘ pre- 
ferenc(‘ ; but in laigland the le- is 
, now ran*. 

leit-motiv,-f. The light ((iermanl 
f spelling is with -v. Pronounce 
1 lilrnOtef. 

1 lengthways, -wise. Sec -wv^s. 

1 -wisi:. 

! lenience, -cy. The .second is iv- 
I commended ; see -ci:, -cv. 

lens. PI. lenses ,* sec' Mnoitlaii -s. 
lese-majeste. See EniiM ii womis. 
Idle I'iHglish Irse-nialestij is not now 
a legal term, jieason iiaxing taki'ii 
its place : ttie Erench form is often 
I used of treason in fori'ign countrie.^. 

I A: (*ither is ajiplied Jocularly (et. 

, ih.DAN'Tit' iHJMOMi) to anything 
I that <-an Ik* metajihoneally c“on- 
sidered treason. 

less. J. i\ot fling 1. 2. Much A 

still 1. :i. L., lesser, smullci, lower, 

! fewer. 

' 1. l^’or th(‘two meanings of 7/0///oig 

j 1. than, a jiossible source of am- 
1 higiiily. see noutixo. 

2. d'he illogical use of much 1. 
instead of nuiih more is diseassed 
under Ii.look'at.itii'.s, & much. 
j IIiTc are two examples of ,still 1. for 
( still more, interesting in different 
ways :— Of course social considera¬ 
tions, still less considerations of mere 
wealth, must not in any way be 
allowed io oulwevjh purely military 
efficiency. Here, if still . . . wealth 
had been placed later than iiiust not. 
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it would have passed ; coming 
before it, it is wrong ; you can 
understand must out of a previous 
must noty but not out of a must not 
that is yet to come./Perhaps Char¬ 
les''s most fatal move ivas the attempted 
arrest of the five members^ undertaken 
on the Queen''s advice^ d* without the 
knowledge, dc still less without the 
consent of his three nenc advisers. 
The writer of this has curiously 
chosen, Ijy needlessly inserting that 
second without, to deprive himself of 
the usual excuse for using less in¬ 
stead of more, i.e. the fact that some 
cllijisis of a word prevents the 
illogicality from being instantly 
visible & permits a writer to lose 
sight of what the full phrase would 
require while he attends to the 
broatl efle<‘t. 

3. L., lesser, smaller, lower, fewer, 
&c. The letters dc memoirs could 
have been published, we should imag¬ 
ine, at a h‘ss price./While Colonel 
Seely adheres to the determination to 
keep open the competition for the best 
aeroplane, a lesser prize xcill probably 
be offered which will be confined to 
British manufacturers. These ex¬ 
tracts suggest ignorance of, or 
indifference to, modi'in idiomatic 
restrictions on the use of less & 
lesser. The grammar of both is 
correct ; but, an hen the context — 
unemotional statement of everyday 
facts—is taken into account, at a 
le.ss price ought to be at a Imvcr 
price, & a lesser prize ought to be 
a smaller prize. It is true that less 
& lesser were once ordinary com¬ 
paratives of little {lesser difTcring 
from less in being used only as an 
adjective & only before a noun), d 
that therefore they were roughly 
equivalent in sense to our smaller ; 
& further, this piece of archaism, 
like many others, is permissible in 
emotional passages or such as de¬ 
mand exceptionally dignified ex¬ 
pression ; but the extracts have no 
such qualification. 

The modern tendency is so to 
restrict less that it means not 
smaller, but a smaller amount of, is 
1361 


the comparative rather of a little 
than of little, & is consequently 
applied only to tilings that are 
measured by amount & not by size 
or quality or number, nouns with 
which much & lUllc, not great & 
small, nor high & low, nor many & 
few, are the appropriate contrasted 
epithets : less butter, courage ; but 
a smaller army, table ; a lower price, 
degree ; fewer opportunities, people. 
IMurals, & singulars with a or an, 
will naturally not take less ; less 
tonnage, but fewer ships ; less man¬ 
power, but fewer men ; le.ss oppor¬ 
tunity, but a worse opportunity. Sc 
inferior opportunities • though a few 
plurals like clothes Sc troops, really 
equivalent to singulars of indelimte 
amount, are exceptions ; could do 
with less troops or clothes. Of less's 
antipathy to a, examples are : 1 

want to pay less rent, but a lower rent 
IS what I leant./That is of less value, 
but a lower value attaches to this./ 
Less noise, please, but a slighter noise 
would have waked me./Less size means 
less weight, but 1 want a smaller size. 
Such IS the general tendency : to 
substitute smaller, lower, fewer, or 
other appropriate word, for less 
except where it means a smaller 
amount of ’, & for lesser, & to regard 
the now slightly archaic less in other 
senses iis an allectation. There are 
no doubt special phrases keeping it 
alive even in quite natural speech, 
c.g. in or to a less degree, where lower 
IS hardly yet as common as le.ss ; but 
the general tendency is unmistak¬ 
able, & is moreover, since it makes 
for jirecision, one that should be 
complied with. 

-LESS. Bare reference of any word 
in -less to this article means that 
the use of it in ordinary prose is 
deprecated. 

The original & normal use of this 
suffix is to append it to nouns, pro¬ 
ducing adjectives meaning without 
the thing, e. g. headless, tuneless-, 
to this use there are no limits what¬ 
ever. Words made from verbs, 
with the sense not able to do or not 
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liable to suffer the action or process, 
as tireless, fadeless, & dcscribelcss, 
are much fewer, arc moslly of a 
poetical cast, & when new-minted 
strike the reader of prose at least as 
base metal. They have an undeni¬ 
able advantajje in tlieir shortness ; 
compare res^isHess, drscribcless^ A: 
rveariless, with irresistible, itideserib- 
able, & amveanable ; but this is 
outweighed for all exeejit fully 
established ones by the uneasy fe( 1- 
in" that there is soinethiuf^ queer 
about ttu iu. Apa\t i\o\o a tr>N m'* 
f.iniilinr that no ftiouijbt ot thrir 
e/lenirnfs forimit khi occurs fo us. 
such as dfiuulb'ss. -less words nuide 
from verbs are much belter left to 
the poets ; this does not af>{>ly to 
the many in which, as in riutnberless, 
formation from the noun uives the 
sense as well, if not as obviously, as 
formation from tlie veib (\Mthout 
number Y or not able to be num¬ 
bered ?) : dauntless itself m.iv p<‘r- 
ha})s hav'O been made from the noun 
daunt, whieii in the l.'th A' Kith 
centuries was eunerit in the s<‘nse 
discouragement. 

To those who have any repaid for 
the interests of the lan;^m.i;:e as 
distinguished from its j)}iabilit> to 
their inmif'diate purfioses, it wdl 
seem of some iinjiortanee that it 
should not become iKa-essar\, with 
every word in wliicli -less is ap¬ 
pended to what can be eitlu r a noun 
or a verb, to decide whicli is this 
time intended. If the verb-eoin- 
pounds become much more fr(‘()U('nt, 
we shall nc\cr know th:it pitiless <K: 
harmless may not moan * flint cannot 
be jiiticd ' lb ‘ secure aganisf Ixnng 
harmed’ as well as * wilbout the i 
instinct of pity ’ it * willioul harm¬ 
fulness ’ ; we ou'.dd to be abh- to 
reckon that, with a fovv wcll-knowui 
exceptions, -less wools nuMn s'niply 
without what is signiticd by the 
noun they contain : & the way to 
keep that a.ssumj)th)n valiil is to | 
abstain from reckless comj)oundiii|T ■ 
of ‘less with verbs. , 

lessee, lessor. The lessee is the ; 


person who takes, the lessor the 
person who lets, on lease, 
lesser. Sec uoss. 

lest. The idiomatic construction 
after /. is should, <»r in exalted style 
llie pure subjunelive (/. wc for^iet ; 
L he be aufinj). Instead of should, 
g(K)<i writers rarely use shall, may, 
iV midht. Tlie variations in the 
<|Uolal»ons below arc enf irtly against 
iiKKh'rn KiiruM ; will A: : ou/d after/. 
are nuucly a spi'cial form of the 
inability to di^i iiigujsh Iictvws-a 
' '^ivwA. iX I orvespoud- 

ing to th<»s<- afar /. arc still more 
/ freifiicnt lifter i\ oiini a r/i tr. fie 
1 do not thniK Mr Lloifif (ici/ri'e nerd hr 
opjnchensive lest (he nrws/xijuT reader 
Will interpret his little hoinilt/ in 
It ales yesterdap as .. . There must lx 
loyal eoDjieralion, lest the last state of 
(he party becomes xeorse than tin 
first. 'The (len/ian force no:e lost no 
time in ret real, lest (hey W’oubl In 
cut off d' surrounded by (ienerul 
Mackenzie. 

let. Mistakes in case are very ran 
inEimlisli : forgi llulness ol the eoii- 
strucLivin, when /. is used in exhorta¬ 
tions, Ks icsponsible tor a wrong 
sul')eelive now A then : -And non, 
my dear, le t ^ou A' 1 say a fm icords 
about this inijortunate affair./Our 
xcoih ts to inf'ina d- pei meate the 
party, nut to leave it : if anybuiiy 
must leave it, l('t it not be we. Head 
me, us. 

lethargy. Mr ~—- , discussin^d 
I, of the dental jnofession to ihi 
shocking condition of the teeth of the 
worlkind rlas.scs, .said ... L. to is 
unidioinatic, made on the .-iNAi.oor 
Ilf indifference to, but not justified 
by It. 

lct{t). For spelling ef. sr:T(T). 

LETTER FORMS. Oft he usual forms 
preceding tin* signature some are 
better suited than others to certain 
correspondents or occasions. The 
distinctions here offered are tenta¬ 
tive, but may be useful. ‘I am. 
Sir ’ Ac., or " Believe me (to be) 
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or ‘ I remain used to precede most 
of the following forms, but they are 
now more often onutted. 

Your obedient servanly or Yours 
obediently : From or to officials ; 
letters to the Editor in newspapers. 

Yours Tespeetfully, or (old-fasliion- 
cd) Your obedient servant, or (old- 
fasliioncd) Yours to command : Ser¬ 
vant to master cVre. 

Faithjully : 'J'o iie\\s{)a])er (affeet- 
ed). 

Yours d'C. : 'J’o newspiiper (now 
common). 

Yours faithfiiltif : To unknown 
person on business. 

Yours truly : 'fo slight aef|uain- 
tanee. 

Youis very truly : C eremonious but 
cordial. 

Yours sincerely: In iii\if at ions iV: 
friendlv but not intimate letters. 

Yours (Ter, or Fz'ei yours, or Yours : 1 
Uneeremonious between intimates. | 
Yours aflectionattly ; ItetwcHTi re- ' 
lalions cte. 

lettuce, rionounce -tis. 
levee. A\nte w lhout an accent. 
iV jn-onounee 1C '\L 
level maki s -Ued \ » , see -an-, -a-. 

Do one's 1. best, onmualls \nieiiean. 
has lived long enough in Engl.ind to 
be no longe r slang. 

lever makes Unred Szc. : see -u-. 

-iiJi-. 

lever de rideau. bee 1 hi. sen 

AVOP.US. 

levigate, levitate, make -Liable, 

-itahle : see -Auan ]. 
levy, n. Fur synonymv .sec i vx. 
levy, v. Feir inllcMons see \ nuns 
IN - 11 ,, -Y, -Yi , (i. 

lexicon. See i)icTie>N.\uY. I’l. -ns. 
-ca ; sec -ox 2. 

Leyden. Iboneiunce li-, not la-, 
liable, pexssibly bee ause it is a more 
or lass isolated w<»id lacking eon- i 
nexions to ke^ep it steady, con- ; 
stantly has its meaning shifteel. 
For its proper use, see ai’T, with , 
wiiieh there is much excuse for eein- 
fusing it. The first quotation illus 
tiates tliat c'onfusiein ; in the see'emd, 

L to assert should be capable of 


asserting ; in the third, is I, to 
demand should be may demand or 
is likely or not unlikely to demand ; 
& in tile last the sporting reporter 
: should have stuck to has last & said 
in the running for instead of 1. to 
win :—Political cO religious bias are 
also 1. to of)erate./7Vcc President 
haring a Cabinet, ct* haring to take 
note of the relics of the Tzu Cheng 
Yuan, still not officially made non¬ 
existent. (1- of the hanking Assembly 
infercntialhf superseded, but still I. 
to assert itself, can hardly be held as 
invested It' 1 1h dictulorial power.' Walk¬ 
ing ihiough England must have been 
strijtped of most of ns charms, when 
at ci'cty inn you have to fill up forms 
about the colour of your wife's han. 
d* trery polirenifin is 1. to demand 
the yroduciion oj a vanetij of tickets. 
Duncan has been for s<7y . al years I. to 
win one of the hij. prizes oj volf. 

liaison. Th-onounce as English 
(lla'zn) ; tin ii..h! ,.ry u.a' during the 
war has eonq !‘b J its nulurul'za- 
tion. 

liana. IbonouiK'' liah'nc;. 

libel makes -Uc i, -llous, 6 lC. ; sec 
-aa-, -a-. 

libel iV some s\ lonym.s. The 
inueh-quolc-d saying * TIk' greater 
the truth the grtati r ' (or worse b 
“ the IiIk 1 ' makt'S us .ill ocea.sionally 
(iirious about what a 1. is. It it'' 
syiioiivms, several of wliieli have 
separate meanings in legal A: in 
j)oj)ulai use, also dilTer from one 
anolhi'r according as they imply or 
do not imply falsity, malice. &: 
jiubheatiun. The synonyms meant 
arc calumuo. dejamation, scandal, & 
slander. I'he detiintions that follow 
are taken verbatim from the OED ; 
distinctions between legal & popular 
use are siiow’ii ; iV in the brackets 
arc notes of the or, with in- 

v'erted eomma.s, ilkuninating sen- 
tt nees quoted by it. The presence 
or absence in the dehnitioiis of the 
words false, malicious, published, &c., 
should be care fully noticed. 

Calumny : False & malicious mis¬ 
representation of the words or 
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actions of others, calculated to 
injure their reputation. 

Defamation : The action of defam¬ 
ing, or attacking any one’s good 
fame. 

Libel : (Law) any published state¬ 
ment damaging to the rej)utatioii of 
a person (‘ The judge answered . . . 
that it was clearly possible to pub¬ 
lish a libel for the public good ’) ; 
(Pop.) any false & defamatory state¬ 
ment in conversation or otherwise. 

Scandal : (Law) any injurious re¬ 
port published eoneerning another 
which may be the foundation of 
legal action ; (Po}).) the utterance 
of disgraceful iinjiutations (The 
word differs from the etymologically 
identical slander in not imjilying the 
falsity of the imputations made). 

Slander : The utterance or dis¬ 
semination of false statements or 
reports concerning a person, or 
malicious misrepresentation of his 
actions, in order to defame or injure 
him (‘ Falsehood & malice, express 
or implied, are of the essence of the 
action for slander '). 

liberal. In 1. education the adjec¬ 
tive retains a sense that is almost 
obsolete, & yet is near enough to 
some extant senses to make mis¬ 
understanding possible. A 1. e. is 
neither one in which expense is not 
spared, nor one in which enlightened 
methods of teaching prevail, nor 
even one that instils broadminded¬ 
ness ; or rather it is not so called 
because it is any of these. It is the 
education designed for a gentleman 
(Latin liber a free man), A: is opposed 
on the one hand to technical or pro¬ 
fessional or any special training, & 
on the other to education that stops 
short before manhood is reached. 

liberate makes -rablCy -tor ; see 

-ABLE 1, -OR. 

libertine. For chartered /., see 

IIaCKNEYEII PlIKASr.S. 

libretto. PI. -etti (pronounce -e ; 
see -i) or -ov, see -o(e)s G. 

Libyan. So spelt, not Ljjbian. Sec 
Y & I. 

licence, -se. The first is better for 


the noun, the second for the verb. 
Compare, for this convenient dis¬ 
tinction, advicCy -.VC, device, -se, 
practice, -sc, propheci/, -sy, in all of 
which the c marks the noun, 

lichen. Pronounce li'kn; Gk 
leikhen is the source. 

lich-gate, -house. So spelt ; the 
OEI) gives lych- only as a variant; 
sec Y & 1. 

lickerish, liquorish. The first is the 
right form, tfc the second, being 
wrongly associated with lUpwr, in¬ 
evitably alti'rs it narrows the mean¬ 
ing. The word means fond of 
dainties, sweet-tootbed, greedy, lust¬ 
ful, & is connected with the verb lick 
w’lth lecher, not with lupior. See 
Tiiui: & falsi: ltvmolouy. 

licorice. See liqitoiuce. 

lie, be prostrate. See lay t't lie. 

lie, position. See lay & lie.. 

lie, speak falsely. For inflexions, 
see Verbs in -ie, -y, -ye, Ib 

lien, n. ‘ The usual pronunciation 
in ICngland is le'cn.'— OEI). 

-her. For comiiarativc-advcrb 
forms, sec -i:r & -i:st .'b 

lieutenant. Pronounce left- or ICft- 
& in nautical & naval use IrtC'nant; 
lut- prevails in I '.S. For hyphen in 
1. general, see major ceneral. 

life. 1. For eonie into one's 1., sec 
IIackni:yi.i> riiR\sr.s, H e sense the 
tragedy of .inna Wulsky as she steps 
light-heartedly iiito Syh'ia Baylcy's 
life. 2. For j)l. *tc., see -vl(o). 

light, n. For dim religious /., see 
Irrelf.vant alli SION. In 1. of 
will not do for in the 1. of, as in That 
it should have been so, in light of all 
the facts, will always be a nine-days 
wonder to the student of history ; see 

(.'a.ST-IRON JIUOM. 

light, v. lioth verbs (kindle, 
descend) make lighted or lit for past 
tense & p.p. ; but lighted is com¬ 
moner for the p.p., e.spccially that of 
tiie first verb usial attributivcly: 
Is the fire lighted or lit ?, but Holding 
a lighted candle. 

lightning, n. So spelt, not -tening. 
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like, adj. For & the see fortu 1. 
like in questionable eonstruetions. 
1. It will be best to dispose iirst of 
what is, if it is a misuse at all, the 
most flagrant & easily recognizable 
misuse of like. A sentenee from 
Darwin quoted in the Of^D contains 
it in a short & unmistakable form : 
Unfortunately fno have observed like 
you have done. Every illiterate 
person uses this construction daily ; 
it is the established way of putting 
the thing among all wlio have not 
been taught to avoid it ; the sub¬ 
stitution of as for like in their 
sentences would sound artificial. 
Hut in good writing this partieular 
like is very rare, & even those 
writers with whom sound hhighsh 
is a matter of eare & aecjuiremcnt 
rather than of right instinct, Au to 
whom like was once the natural 
word, deliberately weed it out. The 
OED's judgement is as follow\s : 
‘ Used as conjunct ion,-- “ like as ", 
as. Now generally condemned as 
vulgar or slovenly, though examples 
may be found in m.iny recent w’riteis 
of standing ’. Besides the Darwin 
quoted above, the Ol'.I) gives indis- 
})Utable examples from Shaksjiere, 
Southey, Newman, .Morns, A other 
‘ writers of standing ’. The reader 
who has no instinc tive objeetion to 
the const ruction can now decide for 
himself whether he shall consent t(» 
use it in talk, in jirint, in both, or in 
neither ; he knows that he will be 
able to defend himself if he is con¬ 
demned for it, but also that, until 
he has done so, he w ill be condemned. 
It remains to give a few newspaper 
exanifiles so that there may be no 
mistake about what the ‘ vulgar oi 
slovenly ’ use in its simplest form 
is :— Or can these tickets be Kept (like 
the sugar cards were) by the re¬ 
tailer ?/The retail price can tuTcr 
reach a prohibitive figure like yietrol 
has done./BV/.vnh’.v xcords sank into 
Liriiiard's heart like lead sinks into 
'coaler./They studied the rules of a 
game like a lawyer would study an 
iniperfectly-drarvn-up xvill. Our great 
patron saint ‘ St George ’ was a Greeks 


like a good many of the saints arc./ 
The idea that you can learn the 
techniejue of an art like you can learn 
the multiplication table or the use of 
logarithms. 

2. The rest of this article is in¬ 
tended for those who decide against 
the conjunctional use that has been 
already discussed, & are prepared 
to avoid also some misuses of a less 
easily recognizable kind. All the 
examjiles in 1 were of the undis¬ 
guised conjunctional use, & con¬ 
tained a subordinate clause with its 
verb ; most of those now to come 
have no subordinate verb, A: in all of 
tbern like may be regarded as an 
adjective or adverb having thc' 
additional power (cf. worth) rf 
directly governing nouns as if it 
were a preyiosition. 

'riic first type is perhaps not really 
different from that discussed in 1. 
E.xamples are Or should he have 
a palace some distance aivay, like the 
Bishoj) of Winchester has at Farn- 
ham ?/Hut in an industrialized county 
like so great a i>art of Lancashire is, 
the architecture can hardly fail to .. . 
The club doctor was the friend do 
adviser of its nienibers. something 
like the country jiarson has to be 
to his labour parishioners in the 
present day. The jieeuharity of 
these is that in each there is a pre¬ 
vious noun, palace, county, some¬ 
thing, with which like may agree as 
an adjective, A: an ellipsis of * what ’ 
or ‘ the one that ’ may be supposed. 
Such a defence is neither plausible 
nor satisfactory, & the sentences 
are no better than others containing 
a verb. 

Of sentences in which like is not 
followed by a verb, certain forms 
are unexceptionable, but are liable 
to extensions that arc not so. The 
unquestioned forms are lie talks like 
an expert & You arc treating me like 
a fool, in W'hieh like is equivalent to 
a prepositional adverb =-= similarly 
to ; Ac You, like me, are disappointed, 
in W’hieh like is equivalent cither to 
an adverb as before, or perhaps 
rather to a prepositional adjective 
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= resembling in this respect. The 
second, third, & fourth faulty types 
represent neglect of ^'arlous liinitu- 
tions observed in the correct forms. 

Second type :— The Committee teas 
today, like yesterday, composed of 
the following gentlemen./The Turks 
would appreciate the change, as, 
unlike Koweit, their political title is 
here beyond dispute. 'It is certain that 
now, unlike the closing years of last 
ceiitunj. (plot at ion from his poetry is 
singularly rare./W'c may hiwe 110, 
like last year, xthen Paignton . . . d‘ 
Jersey all enjoyed a sun-bath of 
nearly 200 hours. The limitation i 
here disregarded is that the word ' 
governed by like must be a noun, > 
not an adverb or an adverbial 
[ihrase. Yesterday & last year are , 
not nouns, but an ad\'erb Ar an j 
adverbial phrase ; A Koxveit A the j 
closing years, meaning at Ivoueit A ! 
in the eio.'<ing years, have also only a 
(leeeiLful aj)})earaui e of being nouns. 

Tliird type People get alarmed on 
each occasion on wnieh (like the prt- 
sent ease) dying children suddenly 
appear./He has completed a new work 
in which, like its autfior's recent 
books, no failing in .sjiarhle or I'igonr 
ivill be traceable. And then came the 
7var ; like many another laiglish 
village. It filiercd sloxily, very slozelif, 
through to his. The limitation (sug¬ 
gested with dilinlenee) that lias here 
been disregarded is that the pre¬ 
ceding noun to whieh /I'/.e is attaelKd 
must be not oru* governed by a pre- 
})osition, but subject or ob|eel of the 
main verb. Tht* preceding nouns 
are which (i.e. oeeasion), whieh (i.e. 
work), A his (i.e. \'ilhige). gov'crm-d 
by on, in, A to ; instead of like, r<ad 
as in the present ease, an in its 
author's recent books, A us to many 
another. 

Fourth type :—Like his Itornan 
predeeesyor, his private life was pro¬ 
fligate : like Antony, he unis an 
insatiate gambler./IVhen the raging 
tearing propaganda was .started, it 
was thought that, like Mr Balfour, his 
convietions on the fiscal cfucstion zeere 
unsettled. The limitation is that the 


word governed by like must be in 
pari materia with the one to wliich 
it is compared. The predecessor A 
Mr Balfour are not sp related to 
life A convictions ; but Antony is to 
he, A that seiilenee alone will pass 
muster. This niisLuke, however, of 
comparing unlike things is not, like 
the others, jieeuliar to like, but is 
a slovenls parsimony of words that 
may occur in many other construc¬ 
tions. 

-like. ‘ In iornialions intended as 
iioiU'c-words, or not geiu'rally cur¬ 
rent, the li\j)hen is or<i;narily used* 
OlsI). d'o vliieh it may be added 
that nouns in -/ recjuire the hvphen ; 
the OLD jwints. e. g.. i-owl-Iike, eel- 
like, thiil-iike, jail-lik(’. oul-like, 
jieaii-hke, rebel-likc*, sent mc‘l-Iike, 
veil-hke. 

like, V. 1. L. makes likable ; sec 
Mrn. I.. 

2. 1 zx'onld L Lvi'ii on those wlio 
use should A ’would idiomat ii'all\ 
uruhT all ordinal \ temptations the 
verb 1. seems to exeieise a eorru[)tiiig 
inllueiiei' ; a eoiiph* ol examples 
folIo^^ pro forma, but anyone (‘uii 
lind as main ns he phase's with very 
litlif' seareli IVe xvonhl 1. to ask 
one or kvo questions on our oxtm 
account./ Thrte is one paragraph in it 
that J 'would /. to refei to. d'here is 
indeed no iny-,br\ about why 
people go wrong; it is bc'caust, if 
the thing liad to be saiil without the 
use of ihe verb lilce, would A not 
should IS the lorm to use : MV 'would 
ask, that / 'would refer to : hut that 
has nothing to do with what is right 
when the verb like is iiseil. Putting 
aside one idcim that with tliis 
particular verb is ru'gligible {When 
the post came 1 'would like to b>‘ 
allmved to carry it in. I iistal to 
like), 1 ivould 1. is no better than any 
of the zvilh A zvonlds that are well 
reeognizerl as Scotch, Irish, Anieri- 
ean, A other kinds of luiglish, but 
not English I'biglish. If the siiatx A 
wiLi. idiom is worth preserving at 
all, J would 1. is w'rong, A i should L 
right. 
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likely* aclv. Yet it was not easy to 
divine the thou s'fit behind that inlent- 
ness of gaze ; likely it was far from 
the actual scene apparently holding 
its attention. In edueated speech iV- 
wnlinf^ the adverb is never used 
without very, most, or more, except, 
by way ol’ {loetie archaism or, as 
y)resumably in the extract, of 
stylistic Novi’.i.Tv-iiUNTiNf;. Anien- 
ean iisai^e, houi ver, may be dilTer- 
ent : -'I'he elnuate in Amcriea is so 
sex'crr in wintrr that stocks will 1. die 
out./It will 1. be financed largely bi/ 
capital raised in the United States. 
For likclily, sec -i,ir-v ; lor likelier 
adv., “I:k ct -kst 3. 

likewise. The u^e as a (onjiinetion 
{Its tcndniey to wobble cb its uniform- 
ity of tone colour, 1. its restricted 
jioxvers of e.rei ation) is, like the 
similar use of also, an Ii-raTi RvcY ; 
the OEI) (juotes no example. 

likin. I’ronounee leke'n. 

-LILY. Avoidance of the adverbs 
in -lilip i.e. adverlis made re^ulaily 
from adjectives in -///, is imwcly a 
matter of taste, but is v{‘rv, 
iiiereasin^^lv, peiieral. NV-ither tin* 
dilheultv of sayin;^ the words mu* the 
sound of tliem when said is a serious 
Ofijeetion so lon^ as (lie thiee s\l- 
lables are not passed ; holilif 
sfatelily A: lovrlily are md hard to sa\ 
or harsh to hear ; lait with heaven- 
lily t'k. rnlfianlily hesitation is natural, 
A: the result has been that adverbs 
in -lily, however short, are now with 
a few syieeial (‘xeeptions seldom 
heard A: seldonier seen. Methods «)f 
avoidance are \arious : — 

1. It is always possible to say in 
a masterly manner, at a timely 
moment, 6c the like, instead ot 
masterlily, timelily \ or a^ain to he 
eontent with decorously A:e. instead 
of manncrlily ; the method of peri¬ 
phrasis or synonym. 

2. A larcje number of adjeefives in 
-ly an* established as adverbs also. 

early, (most or verif) ltkiu.y. A: the 
mljectivcs of periodical recurrence 
like daily A: hourly. A sinyjlc fjuota- 
tion will show the consequences of 


making one’s own adverbs of this 
kind : External evidence, however, is 
rare ; dc its rarity gives value to such 
work as Mr -- here masterly does. 

3. Before adjectives & adverbs the 
-Iff adjective often stands instead of 
(he -lily adverb, making a kind of 
I informal compound. Though we 
I should say horribly pale & not 
! horrible ]>ale, we allow ourselves 
{ vlurdhf jiale rather than use ghast- 
1 lihf •, so Uni'cnly bright, bra stiff cold, 

I jollff soon. Are. all without the 
I hyi)hen that w’ould mark regular 
I compounds. 

! 4. In sentences where it is just 
po.ssibh*, thougli not natural, for a 
{)rt*dieativc adji'ctivc* to stand in- 
I sti'afl of an adverli. that way is 
j sometimes taken with an adjective 
I in -Iff thougli it w’ould not be taken 
with anotluT : if happened timely 
eaoag/i.lb.ough not opportune enough ; 

! she nodded ifnrcnly, though not she 
I nodded siguijicant. 

I 5. I’eriiajis an\ adjective formed 
by ajifieiKling -b/ eitlier to an adjec¬ 
tive (kind, binithf ; dead, deadly) or 
to a noun of the kind that is easily 
! used in apjiosition like an adjec tual 
j ejiilhet (cowardhf, ef. the ciaiard 
\ king ; soldierly, ef. a soldier robinist) 
is .sometimes, though always con- 
I seiously A: notieeahly, allowed to 
jiass as an ad\erb : it was ruffianly 
done ; a kindly thought, d* kindly 
I ullrrul. 

On the other hand, avoidance is 
not always called for ; some -lily 
words arc* c-urrent, though not manv. 
'those* that naturally yiresent them¬ 
selves (he laughed jollily ; sillily 
eomplacent ; live holihj ; dodged it 
'wililff) secan tcj be ail from adjectives 
in which -/// is not the usual adjec¬ 
tival ending, hut the I is part of the 
wa>rd-stem ; A: tliough we aie most 
of us ncjt conscious of that fact 
j nowadays, it may ha^e had its 
j effect in sej)araling these from the 
others. 

limb. When we first come across 
an eclipse in the newspapers & read 
of the sun's lower limb, we suspect 
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the writer of making jokes or waxing 
poetical, so odd is the association 
of limbs with that globular form. 
It is a relief to learn that limb docs 
lucan cdffc without a mefapiior , 
the /. in Astronomy Arc. is Irani 
Latin limbus hem, & the /. ol 
ordinary speech is a s'<‘parate A 
native word. Sec Tnuh A j alsi: 

i:r\’iMOLOov. 

limber, v., makes -rrrd Ae. ; see 
-a-, -HR-. 

limbo. PI. -OS' ; sec -o(i.)s .‘h , 

lime makes lim// ; see -i:y & -v. 
limit, n. For some synonyms in , 
sense tether Ae., see field. 

limit, V,, makes -ited Ac. ; see -T-, 
-TT-. 

limited. L. compnni/ is an elliptical 
pli rase for l.-liabdify compafty, A 
implies not that the number of 
members is 1., but that their liability 
for its debts is so. 

limn. In 1. A limned n is silent, in 

limner sounded, A in limning either ; 
of. DAMNING. ! 

limpid often has {-er) -cst ; see i 
-KR A -EST, 2, 4. I 

linage, number of lines. Spell thus; | 
the other spelling, lineage, though 
often seen in the newsjiapers, is, 
ow’ing to the existence of lineage 
descent, still less desirable than 
other spellings mth intrusive Muxi. 

E. An example of the m rong form 
is : ... at the rale of Ifts. per inch 
(set in (lisjday type) or 9d. per line 
(set in the Uncage style). 

line, n. For some synonyriLS in 
sense department Ac., see riLi.i). 

line, V., makes -nable ; see Mute e. 
lin(e)age. See t in aid:. 
lingerie. See Fukncii words. 
lingo. PI. -os ; see -o(e)s G. For 
some synonyms, see .iaikion. 

links, golf-course. Sometimes used 
as a singular {there is a good links I 
here) ; cf. an ironworks. j 

Linnaean, -nean. The first is usual, i 
‘ though the Linnean Society adopts 1 
the other form ’ (OED). See a:, o:. ! 
Against -nean is the invariable 
spelling of Linnaeus. 


lint«l makes -Hed ; see .l. 
liny. not -ney ; see -i;v A -v. 
lionize mak< H -zable ; see Mute i 
liquate makes -atahle ; si-r -aiu j- i 
liquefy. For intlexiui , sve Vi’nn^ 

I.N -II , -\ , -V1-. G. 

liqueur. Proiwtinee llktTr'; 

AMAlI.ril. 

liquid. See em'ID for fluid, gas, A 
1. For the phonetic scM^c, mc 
'J'LC'UNIC’AI- 71 RMs. 

liquidize, liquidate, make -dizahle, 

, -dable ; see Mi ll, l, -ahi.i. 1 . 

! liquorice, lico-, 'I'lie Inst is trc'ated 
by the OKD as the establisht'd form. 
iiquorEh. See i h ki uism, 
lira, Italian Iranc. has pi. lire (pro- 
nounee Icr'a) or anglici/-( d liras. lO 
use lira as pi. {.t meal in a setomi- 
cla.ss restaurant eosts from eight to 
ten lira) is absurd. 

!issom(e). 'J'he Old) form is -om. 
list, ph'as(‘. I'hc third sing. pn's. is 
list or lisleth, tlu> past tense list or 
listed. 'i'h(! verb being in anv form 
archaic, it is of no great importatiee 
whether the mort obviously ari'lme 
irnjiersonal (*onst ruction (a.v him list 
Ac.) or the now eominoiuT personal 
one (as he list Ac.) is used. 

listen(er). Pronounct' n'snfer). See 
l‘i;oNi'N(T \ I ION, Silent t. 
litany, liturgy. The two words 
liav<‘ <(.ine so close to eaeli otluT m 
use that it is a surprise when one 
first finds that the initial syllables 
an' not the same in origin, nor even 
eonneeted. For tliosc* who know the 
Creek words, a litany is a senes of 
prayers, a liturgy is a canon of 
public service ; the latti'r in practice 
includes prayer, but does not say so. 

literally. We have come to such 
a pass with this emphasizer that 
where the truth would reijuire us to 
insert with a strong expression ‘ not 
literally, r>f course, but in a manner 
of speaking we do not hesitate to 
insert the very word that we ought 
to be at pains to rc[)udiutc ; cf. 
veritable ; such false coin makes 
honest trallic in words impossible. 
// the Home Rule Bill is passed^ the 
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300,000 Unionists of the South & of his status is the first considera- 


Wcst of Ireland will be literally 
thrown to the wolves./TAe strong 
tele-de-pont fortifications were rushed 
by our troops, dc a battalion crossed 
the bridge iiU.rally on tiic enemy’s 
shoulders. In both, pracitcally or 
virln(dly% opposites literally, would 
have stood. (At election time) My 
telephone wires have been kept 1. red- 
hot./7/. B. Stallard in the half-mile 
], ‘ flew ’ round the had:.}Americans 
arc 1. fed iif) with these foreign con¬ 
spirators, file (a elimlKT] came through 
safely, but he had 1. to cling on with 
his ( yebro^^s. 

LITERARY CRITICS’ WORDS. The 

literary critics heie meant arc not 
tlie writers of books or treatises or 
essays of \\hieh the substance is 
eritieism ; readers of tliat form of 
literature arc* a class afiart, between 
^\hleh <S: its ^\rlters if a special lingo 
exists, the rest of us are not eon- 
eenied to take exception to it. 
Arivthing said in this book about 
literary critics is ainu'd only at the 
newspaper reviev, ers of books & 
other works of art. Those reviewers, 
as anyone knows ho examines them 
entieally in their turn, give us work 
that ranges from the \'ery highc.st 
literary skill (if the powei of original 
creation is set aside as here irrele¬ 
vant) to the merest hack-work ; but 
the jioint is that whether the\ 
are highly aeeomphshed ^^rlters, or 
tiros employed on the theory that 
anyone is good enough to pass an 
opinion on a book, their audience 
is not the sjieeial class that buys 
critical works because its tastes are 
literary, but I be general public, 
which buys its criticism as jiart of 
its newspaper, tK: does not know the 
critics’ lingo. It follows that, the 
better the critic, the fewer literary 
critics’ words be uses. The gooil 
critic is aware that his public wants 
to understand, it he has no need to 
convince it that he knows what he 
is talking about by parading words 
that it does not understand. With 
the inferior critic the establishment 


tion, & he effects it by so using, let 
us say, actuality, inevitable, & sym- 
I pathetic, that the reader shall become 
aware of a mysterious difference 
bctw'cen the sense attaching to the 
words in ordinary life &, the .sense 
, now presented to him. lie has 
taken actuality to mean aetualness or 
: leahty ; the critic perplexes him 
I by giving it anothtr sense, which 
it h.i'. a right to in French, where 
j actael means present, but not in 
i English, i.e. u])-to-datcness, or re- 
1 semblance not to truth in general 
j but to present-day conditions ; i*; he 
j does this without mentioning that 
I he is galheizing. And so with the 
other words ; the reader is to have 
; it borne in upon Inm that a more 
i instructed person than liimself is 
talking to him. One mark of the 
, good literary critic is that he is both 
able to txjilain his meaning without 
resort to thesi* lingo words, & under 
no necessity to nse them as adver- 
' tisemeiits. 

S})eeimens of literary critics' words, 

! under some of whii'h (jirinted in 
I capitals) further remarks will be 
I found, are :—actuality, UAN.u.fiTX’), 
C'ACiir.T, charm, concision, dis- 

TIN('TIt)N, I.MM1:NM:, INLVITABLK, 
INTUIGUE, METICULOUS, MOT JUSTE, 
SYMPATHETIC. 

Literary words. A l. w., when 

the description is used in this book, 
j IS one that cannot be called archaic, 

I inasmueh as it is perfectly compre- 
I liensihle still to all who hear it but 
that has dropjicd out of use & had 
I its place taken by some other word 
except in writing of a poetical or 
a definitely literary eiust. To use 
literary words instead of the current 
substitutes in an unsuitable context 
challenges attention & gives the 
impre.ssion that the writer is a 
foreigner who lias learnt the lan¬ 
guage only from books. See also 
w'hat is said of I^'ormal words. 
Chill for chilly, eve for evening, gain¬ 
say for deny &c., loathly for loath- 
i some, visage for face &c., may be 
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instanced ; but literary words are 
reckoned by thousands. 

lithesome is, between lithe & 
lissom, a Supkrfi.itous \voiil>. 
lithontriptic. St e JJARUAiasMs. 

litotes. See 'I'l.CIINICAI. TRIIMS. 

Pronounee li'totez. 
litre, -ter. See -ju: & -kh. 
litter, brood. See rAiiiiow. 
litterateur. See Fiu.nch words. 
little. See SMALL. ('oiupari.son 
lcss(cr) (Tor bnutations of sense see 
LESS 3), least, or more usually 
smaller, -cst. 

littoral, n., has a technical sense in 
which it IS doubtless of value ; 
marine life being disLribuUd into 
abyssal, pelagic, & littoral, ihc 1. 
(sc. zone or region) is the sliallow 
W'ators near the shore. Jlut that is 
not the sens(‘ in winch most of us 
know it ; it meets us as a name for 
the land region bordering & including 
the shore ; in that sense it may be 
important in treaties <?v: the like to 
have a word that does not mean 
strictly the mere line of coast or 
shore ; but in ordinary eonti xls it 
should iH'ver be pri'ferred to loast, 
its present j) 0 })ularily is due to 
pretentiousness. ^V'hy not coast in 
The torvris ahnig the M( diterranean 
littoral, The Russian settlements on 
the JCa^tern Caspian littoral Sec 
Formvl words. 

liturgy. See litany. 
livable. So spelt ; sec Mi te e. 
-lived. Til lojiit-l. &e. the right pro¬ 
nunciation is livd, the words being 
from life (ef. -leaved from leaf &e.) 
& not from live ; but livd is often 
heard. 

liven. See -ex verils. 
llama. Sec lama. 

-LL-, -L-. Final / is treated differ¬ 
ently in British, but not American, 
usage from most liiial consonants, 
the rule being to double it, if single, 
in inflexions & in some derivatives 
irrespective of the position of the 
accent. 

1. When verbs in -I (except those in 
which a compound vowel sound, as 


ai, ea, ee, oi, ow, ur, precedes the -/) 
make inflected or derived words in 
-able, -ed, -en, -er, or -ing, -//- is 
written — coiitToUable, carolled, be¬ 
fallen, traveller, ei/uulling ; but failed, 
boiling, curled, Ac., & before -ment I 
IS not doubled ; sec also i*aual- 

LEI.KD, WOOL. 

2. When nouns or adjectives in -I 
(with exceptions as m 1) make 
adjectives by addition ol' -ed. -er, or 

the / is doubled : flannelled, 
jeweller, gravellif ; but see i'M'aral- 
LEi.ED. Before -ish -isjn & -isl, 
/is not doiibb'd : divilish, liberalism, 
ludaralist. Irreguhir super lat iv(*s 
vary, most using om /, but voids in 
-ful always tvo : brulalest, loifulest, 
ctvil{l)est, joiffullest. 

3. The simfile loirn of a good many 
veibs vaeillafes betwi'cn -/ A: -//. & 
no rule is possible that will secure 
the best form for all words A not 
eon (bet with strong usage lor some; 
but it is perhaps safe to say that 
wiuTe sueli vaeillatiou i vists -ll is 
btdler if a pri i edt's (apjxill, befall, 
enthrall, install), A -/ il' another 
vowel, especial] v i {distil, instil, 
enrol, annul) : ve rbs in -//, howt'V'cr, 
lake single / belore -meiit {enrolment, 
enthralnienf, inslul/nent). 

4. Denv’atives A compounds of 
words in -ll sometimes drop eine 1; 
so alrnightf/, almost, alrradtf, alto¬ 
gether, u/:ee///s, but not alright ; 
chilblain; fnljil; shiljid; thraldom: 
wilful. Tins is ])eihaps helped by 
some apparent but not real exam[)Ies 
such as liclfrif, bulrush, hutoarl:, A 
walnut, which are* iu)f iroiii hell, hull, 
& wall. lJul{l)nrss A, Ju!(l)ncss are 
debatable ; the older A much com¬ 
moner spelling, but (aee-e)rebng to 
tlie OFD) the one less ‘ in accord¬ 
ance with general analogies ’ has 
only one L 

Lloyd’s, iinelcrwTiters. So written, 
not -ds or ds'. 

load, lode. In the compounds with 
stone & star it is usual to spell load- 
stone, but lodestar. The first element 
is the same, & is the ordinary load, 
of which the original sense was way. 
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connected with the verb lead ; the 
spelling distinction is iiecidental, & 
both hdeslonc & londstur are some¬ 
times used. 

loafed, -ved. See -vi.(d). 
loan. The verb has been expelled 
from idioniatie soulhern Knghsh by 
tend, but was lormerly current, 
survives in U.S. 6c locally in U.lv. 

lo(a)th. Ltdh is r(“C‘oirmi(*nded. 
The Old) gives precedence to loaihy 
6c it is true that that spelling avoids 
obscuring the connexion with the 
verb loathe ; but in its tPth-e. 
ijuotations the prfiportion is 7 : 1 for 
lathy a fair proof of establishment. 
Tile verb is always loatfiCy t'c loathly 
6c loathsome have always the a. 

lobby, V. For inflexions see Vjiubs 
IN -ii:, , -vn, b. 

lobular. See -i car. 
local(e). 1. The - erronc'ous form ’ 
(OFiD) locale is recommended : see 
Mouvi.j., iV A i/or 1 II vNC'i:. Fro- 
nounee the noun lokah'l, vshiehevei 
way it is spell. JJ. The word's right 
to exist depends on the (piestion 
whether the two indispensable words 
loe^ilily 6c scene g)\e all tlie shade's of 
meaning reipnred, or whether some¬ 
thing intermediate is useful. The 
defence of 1. would be on these lines : 
A locality is a jilaee, witli features of 
some sort, existing indejieiuh ntly of 
an> thing that may happen ther(>. 
11 something happens in a locality, 
tile locality becomes that some- 
tlnng's locale, or plm e I'f hapj>emng. 
it the something that happt'iis is 
seen or imagined or deserilied in 
connexion with its loc-ale, the locale 
becomes its seciie or visible environ¬ 
ment. 

localize, locate, make -zablc, -atable ; 
sec Muti: k, -ahle 1. 
locative. See Ti.ciiNicAn tkiims. 
loch. Sec I.OUOH. 
locomole. See Bac k-fouua nox. 
loculus. PI. -// (li). 
locum tenens, -ncy. Pionounce 
Jo'karn te'-. The ~ncy word is 
usually -ency, not -ancy. 
locus. PI. -ci (si). 


locution is a potentially convenient 
word as equivalent to word or 
phrase ; not more than potentially, 
because it so far smacks of pedantry 
tliat most people firefer to say word 
or phrase on the rare occasions when 
expression is not precise enough for 
the purpose, 6c 1. gets left to the 
pedants. His style is enmparaiively 
free from locations calculated to baffle, 
the English riader ; does anyone 
really like that bf'tter than expres¬ 
sions '{ 

lode. See load. 

lodge makes lody^cable ; see Mutek. 
lodg(e)ment. Itetention of the -c- 
is recomiiK iided ; sec judolaient. 

logan. Pronounce lo'gr;n(-berry), 
liut lo'gan(-stoiie), 
logaoedic. Pronounce Idgcic'dilv. 
loggia. Pronounc'* 16 yj ; pi. loggiCy 
pronounce 16 ja. 

logic. For the 1. of J(Lci< or events^ 
see IIacunlv lij i’ukasls. 
logion. Pi on. kVgion ; ]j1. -ia. 
loiter has -aed ; see -ii-. -kk-. 
lollop has -oping 6:v. ; si e -l’-, -ri’-. 
Lombardfy). The OKI) giMs pre- 
eedenec to l6m- o\er tin probably 
more usual lum-. 
lonelily. Ste -lily. 
long butt (billiards) should not be 
hvplieiied ; see Hyphens on the 
relation of stress to hyphen, 
long-lived, .see -lived. 
longue haleine. See French 

WORDS. 

LONG VARIANTS. ‘ The better the 
writer, the shorter his words ’ would 
be a statement needing many ex- 
eejitions for individual persons 
particular subjects ; but for all that 
it would, & esiieeially about English 
writers, he broadly true. Those 
who run to long words arc mainly 
the unskilful <fc tasteless ; they 
confuse pomposity with dignify, 
llaceidity with ease, & bulk Avith 
force ; sec Lovi: of tup: long word. 
A special form of long word is now 
to be illustrated ; when a word for 
the notion wanted exists, some 
people (1) forget or do not know that 
Avord, make up another from the 
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same stem with an extra sullix or 
two ; or (2) are not satisfied with 
a mere current word, & resolve to 
decorate it, also with an extra sullix ; 
or (.3) have heard used a lon«»er form 
that resembles it, & are not aware 
that this other form is appropriated 
to another sense. Cases of 1 & 2 
are often indistinguishable ; the 
motive differs, but the result is the 
same ; <fc they will here be mixed 
together, those of 3 being kept 
apart. 

1 ct 2. Needless lengthenings of 
established words due to oversight 
or eapriee : administrate (adminis¬ 
ter) ; assertative (assertive) ; eon- 
tumaeity (contumacy) ; eultivata- 
ble (cultivable) ; dampen (damp, 
V.) ; dubiety (doubt) ; epistolatory 
(epistolary) ; experimentali/e (ex¬ 
periment, V.) ; extemporaneously 
(ex tempor<‘) ; filtrate (filter, v.) ; 
lluviatile (lluvial) ; perfection, v. 
(perfect, v.) ; preventative (preven¬ 
tive) ; quieten (quiet, v.) ; wastage 
(waste). 

Examples of 1 & 2 

The capabilitif of the Germana to 
administrate districts ivith a mixed 
population./Still speaking in a very 
loud iiSHortiitivc voice, he declared that 
, , ./Mdlle St Pierre's affected inter¬ 
ference provoked eontumacity./7/ you 
add to the cult i vat able lands of the 
immediate Rhine valley those of .. ./ 
llis extreme sensitiveness to all the 
suggestions which dampen enthusi¬ 
asm . , ./Lord Lansdowne has done 
the Liberal Party a good turn by 
putting Tariff Reform to the front ; 
about this there ean be no dubiety./ 
Coivpcr's Letters . . . the best example 
of the cjiistolatory art our language 
possesses./A few old masters that have 
been experimentalized on./M, Dcl- 
casstiy speaking extemporaneously 
but with noteSy said . . ./A Chris¬ 
tianity filtrated of all its sectional 
dogmas./The mud . . , is evidently 
fluvialile & not diluvian./The inner, 
religiously moral perfectioning of 
individuals./Jamaica ginger, which 
is a very good preventative of sea¬ 


sickness./Whether that can be attri¬ 
buted to genuine American support 
or to a quietening down of the specu¬ 
lative position IS a matter of some 
doubt./If we add to this number 
another 10,000 for normal wastage, 
we shall jnobably be fairly near the 
mark. 

3. Wrong use of longer forms due 
to confusion : advancement (ad¬ 
vance) ; altcrnativ'e (alternate) ; 
eorreetitude (c*orreetness) ; credit¬ 
able (credible) ; dclinitiv^e (definite) ; 
distinctive (distinct) ; estimation 
(estimate) ; excepting (except) ; in- 
tensiv'C (intense); partially (partly); 
prudcuitial (prudent) ; reverential 
(reverent) ; transc!endental (trans¬ 
cendent). The* cliflerenees of mean¬ 
ing between the longer Sc shorter 
words are not here discussed, but 
will be found, unless too familiar to 
need mention, under the words in 
their dictionary place. 

Examples of 3 

It was only by adv’aneernent of 
money to the tenant farmers that the 
calamity could be ended./When the 
army is not fulh/ organized, when it 
is in process c>/alternative disintegra¬ 
tion ib rally, the problems are insolu¬ 
ble./Baron believes himself to be 

the oldest living Alsatian ; ct* there is 
small reason to doubt the eorreetitude 
of his beliefJt is creditably stated 
that the length of line dug tfc ivircd in 
the time is near a record./But warning 
dr suggestion arc more in evidence 
than ciefinitiv'e guidance./Trade re¬ 
lations of an ordinary kind are quite 
distinetiv’c/rom those having annexa¬ 
tion as their aim. /Since November 11 
the Allies have been able to form a pre¬ 
cise estimation of Germany's real in¬ 
tentions./The sojourn of belligerent 
ships in P'rench ivaters has never been 
limited excepting by certain clearly 
defined rules./The covered flowers 
being less intensiv^ely coloured than 
the others./The two feet, branching out 
into ten toes, are partially of iron dr 
partially of clay./It is often a very 
easy thing to act prudentially, but 
alas! too often only after we have 



LONGWAYS 

toiled to our prudence through a forest 
of delusions./Their behaviour in 
church was anything but reverential./ 
The matter is of transcendental im¬ 
portance, especially in the present 
disastrous stale of the world. 

It only remains to say that nothing 
in this article must be taken to 
countenance the shortening of such 
words as pacificist & quantitative. 
Examples of pacifist are needless ; 
but it IS woith while to record 
quantitive & aiithoritivc ; & see 

intkrpiu:(ta)tivk. It is as if the 
quantitive theory of naval strategy 
held the field. / Her finely finished 
authontivc jjcrformancc was of great 
value. 

longways, -wise. See -w vvs. 
looby. So spelt ; see -ky, -ii:, -y. 
loom, ^ . For 1. largc{hj) see 
lar(;k(lv). 

loony, lunatic. So spelt ; see 

-EY, -IE, -Y. 

loose, loosen, vv. For the distinc¬ 
tion, sec -EX v'Euns. 

loquitur Pronounce lo'kvNiter. L. 
is singular = speaks ; cf. exit for 
danger to non-latinists. 

lord. Younger sons of Dukes & 
Marquises are spoken of by the title 
of Lord followed by Christian & 
family name, as Lord Arthur Smith. 
Omission of the Christian name is 
wrong ; the jicrmissible shortening 
is not Lord Smith, but Lord Arthur. 
For 1. as an undress substitute for 
marquis, earl, viscount, sec Titli:s. 
Lord Bacon is a mixture ; the 
possible correct styles are Bacon, 
Francis Bacon, Sir Francis Bacon, 
Lord Verulam, Lord or J'iscount St 
Albans, of which the first is usually 
the best. 

Lord Justice. PI. Lords Justices, 
lordlily. See -eily. 
lordolatry. See -lathy. 
lorgnette. See French words. 
lose. L. no time in is a notoriously 
ambiguous jihrase : No time should 
be lost in exploring the question. L. 
makes losable ; sec Mute e. 

lot. A lot of people say so. Lots of 
paper is wanted, &c. * see Number. 


LOVE OF THE LONG WORD 

loth. See LOATH. 

Lothario. PI. -os, see -o(e)s 8. 
lotto. PI. -os ; see -o(e)s 3. 
lotus. PI. -uses. 
louden. Sec -en verbs. 
lough. The Irish 1. & the Scotch 
loch are pronounced alike, i.c. either 
anglicized as lok, or with the 
breathed guttural instead of the -k. 
For 1 cf. HOUGH. 

Louis, 1-. See French words. 
lour^ lower. The meaning is frown. 
Spell lour & pronounce lowr. The 
word is not eonneeted with low & the 
other verb lower (loVr), & it is a 
pity that it should be confused with 
that verb by the second spelling 
(the oldest forms arc lour & lure) & 
so have its meaning narrowed & its 
pronunciation altered. The con- 
lusion is due chiefly to the word’s 
being often applj(‘d to clouds, 
louse, lousy. Pronounce lows, 
Io>v'zi. 

love. 1. L. makes lovable ; see 
Mute e. 2. For the scenes he loved 
so well &c., see Hackneyed phrases, 
& Stock pathos. 
lovelily. See -lily. 

LOVE OF THE LONG WORD. It 
need hardly be said that shortness is 
a merit in words ; there are often 
reasons why shortness is not possi¬ 
ble ; much less often there are 
occasions when length, not short¬ 
ness, is desirable ; but it is a general 
truth that the short words are not 
only handier to use, but more 
powerful in effect ; extra syllables 
reduce, not increase, vigour. This is 
particularly so in English, where the 
native words are short, & the long 
words are foreign. I open Paradise 
Lost & The Idylls of the King, & at 
each first opening there face me :— 
‘ Knoxv ye not, then ’ said Satan, 
fill'd zviih scorn ; ‘ Know ye not me ? 
ye knew me once no mate For you, 
there sitting where ye durst not soar.*/ 
And in those days she made a little 
song And call'd her song * The Song 
of Love cb Death *, And sang it ; 
sweetly could she make dc sing. 
Fifty-six words, of which fifty-two 
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are monosyllables. Slightly selected 
passages, indeed, but sueli as occur 
on nearly every page ; & these arc 
not exercises in one-syllable words 
for teaching children to read ; they 
arc the naturjil as wtll as the best 
ways of saying what was to be said. 
Nor is it in verse only that good 
English runs to monosyllables ; 
I open a now religious book, <fc find 
at once tin's passage about (he 
Kingtlom of Heaven : —IIis effort 
ivas^ not to tell mankind about it^ but 
to shoio it to them ; c£‘ lie said tiud 
those who saw it icoidd be comdneed, 
not b/f Him, but by it. ‘ To thns end 
was 1 born, d- for this cause eame 1 
into the world, that I should bear 
witness uido the truth. Fiertf one. 
that is of the truth In areth my voice.'' 
There for once he sf)ohc in ueneral d* 
abstract terms. Those who are of the 
truth, those who seeh truth for its oicn 
sake, 7L'ill listen to Him <(• hnoxc that 
what he .says is true. Twelve words 
that are not munosyllables in 101 
words ; and thcae is no taint what¬ 
ever of alTeeted .qimpheity in it. 
Good English does consist in the 
main of short words, Theie are 
many good reasons, however, against 
any attempt to avoid, because it is 
a polysyllable, the word that will 
give our meaning best ; what is here 
deprecated is the tendency among 
the ignorant to choose, because it is 
a polysyllable, the word that gives 
their meaning no Ijetter or even 
worse. In the article Long vari¬ 
ants, examples are given of long 
forms chosen in jilaee of shorter ones 
of the same w'ord or stem. Atten¬ 
tion is here conlined to certain wmrds 
frequently used where unrelated 
shorter ones would be better : they 
are doubtless chosen primarily not 
for their length, but because they 
are in vogue ; but their vogue is in 
turn due to the pompous eilect (ion- 
ferred by length. They are : men¬ 
tality, meticulous, perccrUcifte, pro¬ 
portion, proposition, protagonist ; 
there are many similar words, under 
which bare references to tiiis article 
may be made ; but these will serve 


as types. A quotation or two will Vie 
given under eaeh, & a fitter word 
offered. Mentality :—A twenty-foot 
putt by Herre.shoff at the twenty-fourth 
hole did not help Hilton's golfing 
mentality (nerve)./.d.s regards the 
present treatment of prisoners, al¬ 
though there has doubtless been an 
improvement in some of the Herman 
camps, the general mentality towards 
pri.soners is ingrained (mood)./Ao 
one has so xeide a kmrwledgc of 
Afghan jxdities th of the mentality of 
the Pathan (mind). 

Melieulous The.sc mciieuUnui eal- 
j culations of votes whuh have not yet 
been given rather disgust us (exact)./ 
Cheing to a meticulous regard for the 
spirit of the party tiiiee, tluir views 
have lud been adequately voiced by 
their leaders (si net )./Aio.v/ of the 
British tb Aminean proposals have 
been loo vague d* sentimental on the 
one hand d- too elaborate t(* meticulous 
on the other (delailtd). 

Percentage Our ia.r rreenue is 
now fully one hundred d? sut'ty 
millions sterling, d- the Single Land 
Ta.i would not yield more than a 
penentage of this (ji.irl ; see .ilso 

TKIU KNTAt^l ). 

l*ropt)rtion :T//r greater jiropor- 
iion of these old hands have by this 
j time alriady dtupped otd (part ; see 
1 also luuieuimoN). 

Proposition P. Ouiniet, who jiluy- 
I ed so brilliantly yesterday, was the 
proposition the holder had to face 
(op{>onent )./'77ir agi lenltnrist asks 
that " eorn-groxiing shall become a 
paying proposition ' (job). The future 
of the ia.rimi fer-enb jirojmsitinn in 
the Metropolis presents a very inter¬ 
esting problem (tratlt ). 

Jhotagonist :—The two great West¬ 
ern Powers who have acted as pro¬ 
tagonists among the Allies in this war 
(leaders)./7h// most of the protagonists 
of this demand have .since .shifted their 
ground (ehanqiions). 

A few^ lines of tlio long-word Rt\le 
we know so well are added : Vigor¬ 
ous condemnation is passed on the 
foreign policy of the Prime Minister, 
‘ whose temperamental inaptitude for 
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diplomacy dc preoccupation with 
domestic issues have rendered his 
participation in external nef^otiaiions 
gravely dctriinental to the public 
welfare \ Vigorous indeed ; a charg¬ 
ing lii])poj)otamus hardly more so. 

lovey. So spelt ; see -i:y, -ii-:, -y. 

lower, adj. 1. L. case, upper case, 
arc printers’ names tor small letters, 
capitals. 

2. L. Kiiijtire is a name for the 
llornan Ihnjiirc from the time of 
Constantine (A.D. when 

the seat ol ernjiire was shifted from 
Home to CVmstantinople, & Chris¬ 
tianity heearne the Stale religion. 
Also called Later, Grech, liyzanthic, 

& Eastern, Empire. 

lower, lour. See lour. 

lowlily. See -lily. 

loyal. For loyalcst see -er -lst 4, 
-LL-, -l- '2. 

LU (proniiriciation). There is clear¬ 
ly a movement going on in Uk* pro¬ 
nunciation of this as Ifi (iyoo) or 
loT). It wius fvirmeiiy de rigucur to 
put in the y sound ; a lute, A even 
a flute, had to be ealh^d lut (i.e. 
lycTTit) & flfit (i.c. llycHit), not loot «Sc 
limit, or the speaki'r was damned in 
polite eireles. And gieat numbers 
of good people count the victorious 
progress of loo one of the vulgaiiti(‘s 
of modern speech ; among these 
must be tlu* (iKl), whidi goes so lai 
as to [irefer glu or glyiTd to gl<7b foi i 
the pronunciation of glue, lliough 
it reverses this order for Idue (bloTi, 
bln) ; for most of us anylhing but 
blmi & glob IS surely now impossible, 
however refined we like to be where 
the trials of articulation are less 
severe. 

On a question of this sort anyone 
who is not entirely illiterate is sure 
to think that the line he is aeeus- 
tomed to draw lietween pcrlantie 
retinement <fc acceptance of popular 
tendencies is the right line ; A the 
individual view here given is subject 
to that discount ; a view , liowever, 
must be given, for what it is worth ; 

& it is that Ibb is slowly but surely 


displacing lu. It forces its way 
especially into accented syllables, 
as may be seen by comparing 
ludicrous, voluminous, lubricate, sa¬ 
lute, & dilute vb, in which lob now 
prevails, with interlude, volume, 
lubricity, salutation, A dilate adj., in 
winch iu is either the only possible 
sound (as in volume, salutation) or 
the usual one. And again into 
eommon words more than into less 
used ones ; eornparc salute (usually 
-bbt) with volute (usually -ut) ; it is 
noticeable how the great currency 
of absolutely (& the ciujihasis on 
-ulc-) due to its adoption as a 
colloquial counter lias hastc'ned the 
change to lob. The corresponding 
fastnesses of lu arc the unaccented 
s> liable A the less used word. 
Points of a more special kind are : 
when a consonant preecfles the I, Ibb 
is almost universal {blue, jhieiii, Ac.); 
when r follows, it lul]>s to pieservc 
In (lure, lurid) ; a following syllable 
with a u in it naturally pioduet's lob 
by dissimilation even in liu' unac¬ 
cented s\ liable of a no! V( l y eommon 
word (lugubrious, lacuhration). 

Some specimen lists folkiw, going 
from undis])iiled IQ to undisputed 
l(7b. ] (.dw.ivs IQ). \’olume, salu¬ 

tary, cellulose, pilule. 2 (usually lu). 
Lure, lurid, aluminium, interlude, 
liibrieity, volute, dilute adj. 3 
(usuullv Ibb). Voluminous, lute, 
lu{>in, lunatic, illumine, lunar, Luei- 
ter, collusion, delude, dissolute, 
evolution, lubricate, luminous, Lucy, 
absolute, salute, ludicrous, dilute 
vb, Lucian, laikc, lucre, lucubration, 
lugubrious, lukewarm, Lutheran. 
4 (always Ibb). Hlue, elui;, glue, 
lluent, Pluvius, exclude, sluice. 

Headers will dilTer about the as¬ 
signment of these to the various 
groups ; but, wl.ether that is right 
or wrong, a glance at the words 
Ciilleoted may help them to clear 
their minds on the point, A even 
possibly ]>ersuade some of them that 
the change to Ibi) has gone too far 
to 1)0 now stemmed. The advice 
offered is to accept Ibb for all words 
in list 3 at least, A (these being 
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merely specimens) lor others on the 
same level. 

lubricate, lubricityo See lu. 
lucent. Pronounce loo- ; see lu. 
lucerne. Pronounce lu- or loo- ; 
see LU. 

lucid, Lucifer, lucrative, lucre. Pro¬ 
nounce loo- ; see lu. 
lucre. For filtluj L, see IIacknevkd 

PHRASES. 

Lucretia. Pronounce lu- or loo- ; 
see LU. 

lucubrate, luculent. I’ronounce 
loo- ; see lu. 

ludicrous, lugubrious, Luke, luke¬ 
warm. Pronounce loo- ; see lu. 
lumbago. PI. -os ; see -o(f)s 3. 
luminary, luminous, lunacy, lunar, 
lunatic. Pronounce loo- ; see lit. 
luncheon. Sec Formal words. 
lung(e)ing. See Mute e ; omit 
the c. 

lupin, lupine, lupus. Pronounce 

loo- ; see lu. 

lure, lurid. Pronounce lul -; scclu. 
lustre, -ter. Sec -ri: & -lr. 
lustrum. PI. -irdy soinelimes 

-trams ; see -um. 

lusus naturae. Pronounce loo'sus 
natur'e, see i.u. Pi. lusus 7i., pro¬ 
nounce -us, sec -us. 
lute, Lutheran. Pronounce Joo- ; 
see LU. 

luxe. See French words. 
luxuriant, luxurious. Luxurious is 
the adjective that belongs in sense 
to luximj & conveys the ideas of 
comfort or delight or indulgence ; 
luxuriant has nothing to do with 
these, implying only rich growth, 
vigorous shooting forth, teeming ; 
as luxurious to luxury, so luxuriant 
to exuberance. Luxurious houses, 
habits, life, people, climate, idleness, 
times, food, eushions, dreams, aban¬ 
donment, desires ; luxuriant vcfieta- 
tion, crops, hair, irnaf^ination, inven¬ 
tion, style. The points at wliich they 
touch & become liable to confusion 
are, first, that abundance, essential 
to luxuriance or exuberance, also 
subserves luxury, though not essen¬ 
tial to it ; &, secondly, their com¬ 
mon property in the verb luxuriate. 


wliich means both to enjoy luxury 
& to show luxuriance. A luxurious 
fancy is one that dwells on luxury ; 
a luxuriant fancy one that runs not 
on any subject, agreeable or other. 

-LY. 1. For the tendency among 
writers & speakers who are more 
conscientious than hteiaiy to sup¬ 
pose that all adverbs inu,l end in 
-h/, & therefore to use hardly, largely, 
strongly, doubtlessly, &c., Mhere idiom 
requires hard, large, & strong, see l^N- 

IDIOMATIC -LY. 

2. For participial adv’crbs like 
determinedly, see -edlv. 

3. It was said in the art iele Jinules 
that the commonest form of ugly 
repetition was that of the -ly 
adv'erbs. It is indei'd extraordinary, 
when one remembers the feats of 
avoidance performed by the elcgant- 
variationist, the don't-sjTht-your- 
intinitivist, & the anti-i)re])osition- 
at-ender, to lind how many people 
have no ears to hear this most 
obvious of all outrages on eujihony. 
Not indeed on eiuihony pure & 
simjile, but on euphony & sense in 
combination ; for as many -ly ad¬ 
verbs as OIK' chooses may be piled 
on each other if one condition of 
s(‘nse is fulfilled—that all these 
adviubs hava* the same relation to 
the same word or to jiarallel words. 
IIV arc utterly, hopelessly, irretriev¬ 
ably, ruined ; It is theoretically cer¬ 
tain, but practically doubtful ; lie 
may probably or jiossibly be in time. 
Tliesc^ are all irreproachable ; in the 
first, each of the three adverbs 
expresses degree about ruined ; in 
the second, each limits the sense of 
an iidjectiva*, the two adjectives 
being contrasted ; in the third, the 
two give degrees of likelihood about 
the same thing , that is to say, in 
all eases the -ly adverbs arc strictly 
parallel. Euphony has nothing to 
say against repetition of -ly if there 
is point in it, which there is if the 
adverbs are parallel ; but, when 
parallelism is not there to comfort 
her. Euphony at once cries out in 
pain, though too often to deaf ears. 
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Russian industry is at present prac¬ 
tically completely crippled. Prac¬ 
tically is not marching alongside of 
completely, but riding on its back ; 
read almost./He found himself sharp¬ 
ly, & apparently completely, checked. 
Sharply db completely, by all means ; 
but not apparently completely ; read 
us it seemed./Jt is probably generally 
known that eveiy individual jilaice 
evolves fiorn the original symmetrical 
form. Probably (luahl'ies not (like 
generally) known, but generally 
known ; read perhaps./The earliest 
lists, still so sadly piobably irre¬ 
trievably imperfect. Whereas irre¬ 
trievably qualifies imperfect, probably 
qualifies irretrievably ; read perhaps, 
or it is to be feared./Maeterlinck pro¬ 
bably & wisely shrank from com¬ 
parison with ‘ IJerodias \ Though 
probably & wisely both apply directly 
to the same word shrank, their 
1 elation to it is not the same, 
probably telling us ho^^ fur the state¬ 
ment IS reliable, & xvisely how far the 
course was justified ; read Jt is 
probable that Maeterlinck wisely 
shrank./It teas only relatively re¬ 
cently that it had reached its present 
development. 

Iyc6e. Sec French words. 
Lyceum. PI. -ms ; see -i^m. For 
the meaning in Greek Philosophy 

sec ACADl'.MY. 

lychgate &c. See i.iciigate. 
lyric(al). Li/ric is now the estab¬ 
lished adjective for most uses ; we 
s[)eak of lyric poets, poetry, verse, 
drama, muse, elements, & not lyrical. 
I^yrical is in some sort a jiarasite 
upon lyric, meaning suggestive of 
lyric verse. Lyric classifies definite¬ 
ly, while lyrical describes vaguely. 
With some words either can be used, 
but with different effect ; a lyric 
rhapsody is one actually composed 
in lyric verse ; a lyrical rhapsody is 
talk full of expressions, or revealing 
a mood, fit for lyric iioetry. Lyrical 
emotion, praise, sorrow, &c. ; or 
again, a person may grow lyrical. 
See also -ic(al). 

lyrics. See Technical terms. 


M 

macabre. Pronounce makah'bcr. 
macaco. Pronounce -a'ko. PI. 
-os, see -o(e)s G. 

macaroni. PI. of the ] 8th-c. dandy, 
-mes ; pi. of the food-stuff, -ms. 
macerate makes -ruble ; see -ableI . 
Machiavel(li(an(ism. The formerly 
current shortening Machiavel is now 
less common than Machiavelli not 
only as the personal but even as the 
generic name ; a very Machiavel, 
once much used, has become rare. 
The adjective is accordingly now 
spelt Machiavellian, not -elian. For 
the -ism noun, choice lies between 
Machiavellianism & Machiavellism ; 
in spite of greater length, the first is 
the better ; the clipping of the word 
to which -ist -ism are to be added 
is always disagreeable, & yet Machi- 
(welliism is clearly impossible ; see 
on voluntar{y)ist in -ist A. 

machlcolate. Pronounce machi'- 
kolat, not mak-. 
machination. Pronounce m&k-. 
mackerel, mackintosh. So spelt, 
macula. PI. -lae. 
mad, V. For this & madden, & the 
madding crowd, see -i:n verbs, 
Madagascar has adj. Malagasy 
(maloga'si). 

madam(e). In the English word, 
whether as appellation (/ will in¬ 
quire, Madam ; Dear Madam ; ^Yhal 
does Madam think about it ?), as 
common noun (the City madams), or 
as prefix (Madam Fortune, Madam 
Venus), there should be no -e. As 
a prefix to a foreign lady’s name 
instead of Mrs, Madame is right, 
with plural Mesdames. Madam, the 
appellation, suffers from having no 
plural, Jjadies being the substitute, 
for w’hich Mesdames is sometimes 
jocularly used. The shopgirls’ odd 
pronunciation (mb'dam) is perhaps 
due to a notion that F'rcneh Madame 
is more in keeping with haunts of 
favshion than English Madam. 

Madeira. So spelt, 
mademoiselle. See French words. 
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madness. For method in m,. see 
Irrelevant allusion. 
maelstrom. Pronounce ma'lstrom. 
maenad. Sec ce. 
maestoso, maestro. Pronounce 
mah-6sto'/d, nu/e'stro. 

Magdalen(e). The spellings pro¬ 
nunciations are tabulated at the end. 

1. In the names of the Oxford {-cii) 
& Cambridge (-enc) Colleges, pro¬ 
nounce luau'dlin. 

2. In the use as a noun meaning 
reformed harlot &e., use rna^dalcn. 

3. When used %vitli the instead of 
the name Mar if M., the Magdalene 
(-en) & the Magdalen (-en) are equally 
correct. 

4. In the full name Martf Mag¬ 
dalene the four-syllal)le pronuncia¬ 
tion (miigdrde'ni) is the best, though 
if it were Mart/ the Magdalene -len 
would be right, as it is in the 
Magdalene, i.e. tlie famous person 
of Magdala. Magd(denc may be 
regarded cither as an hinglish word 
of Magdala, like Lamjisaeene, Cyzi- 
cene, Tyrrhene, Arc., in which case the 
could not be onulted, or as the 
actual Greek feminine of Magdalenos 
become part of her name, in which 
case the final -e cannot be silent. 
Mary Magdalen, however, is also 
possible. 

Magdalen (mau'dlin) Coll., Oxford 
Magdalene (mau'dliri) Coll., Cam¬ 
bridge 

A Horne for magdalerus (mi'gdoldnz) 
The Magdalene (-en) or the Mag¬ 
dalen (-en) 

Mary Magdalene (inSigdole'ni) or 
Magdalen. 

maggoty. So spelt ; see -T-, -tt-. 
magic(al), adjectives. See -ic(al). 
Magic tends to lose those adjective 
uses that cannot be viewed as mere 
attributive uses of the noun. That 
is, first, it is very si ldoiii used [>re- 
dicatively ; the effect ivas magical 
(never magic) ; the ring must be 
magical (not magic, though WMsf be 
a magic one is better than a magical 
one). And, secondly, the chief non¬ 
predicative use is in assigning a 
thing to the domain of magic (« 
magic ringt carpet^ spell, crystal ; the 


magic art), or in distinguishing it 
from others & so helping its identi¬ 
fication (magic lantern, square), 
rather than in giving its character¬ 
istics dcscrijitivcly (leith magical 
speed ; what a magical transforma¬ 
tion) ; this second differentiation, 
however, is not yet strictly observed, 
magma. PI. -mata. 

Magna C(h)arta. Authority seems 
to be for spelling ehartn & pro¬ 
nouncing kar'tu, which is hard on 
the j)lain man. Put outside of 
histories Ar lecture-rooms the sfielling 
A: jironuneiatioM chnrta will take a 
great deal of killing yet. 

magnetize has -zablc ; see INIitte e. 

magneto is a Ci utailed word for 
magneto-electric machine ; pi. -os, see 
-o(j:)s 

magnifleal is one of the words that 
one should be jileased to look upon, 
embalmed in oM books, but should 
not jilay the resurieet loriist to. 

magnifico. id. -os ; see -I)(i.).s 0. 

magnify. For inllcxions see Verbs 

IN -IE, -V, -vi:, (>, 

magus. PJ. -gi (-jq. 

Magyar. Pronounce inb'dyur. 

maharaja(h). I'or tii(‘ form sec 

rajah. 

mahlstick. Sec mauls ri( k. 

Mahomet, Mohammedan, Are. Be¬ 
fore making any statcnu'nt on these 
words, 1 asked a muirllr'-aged lady 
whom she uruhrrslood by the Projihct 
of Allah ; she hesdated, suspecting 
.some snare, but being adjured to 
reply said quite yilaiuly that be wais 
Mahomet (maVunct). A' further called 
his follow'crs Mahometans [ina-hund- 
taiiz)—thus fulhlling expectations. 
The popular forms are Mnhomet(an) 
(ma'omCt or mu-ho'mit, inu-ho'niiLn); 
the prevailing jirintcd forms are 
M oham med{ an). 

The worst of letting the learned 
gentry bully us out of our traditional 
Mahometan A: Mahomet (who ever 
hcardoiMohamined d- the mountain V) 
is this : no sooner have we tried to 
be good & learnt to say, or at least 
write, Mohammed than they arc 
fired with zeal to get us a step or 
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two further on the path of truth, 
which at present seems likely to end 
in Muhammad with a dot under the 
h ; sec Didacticism, I’ride of 
KNOWLKDOK. 'I'hc literary, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the learned, surely 
do good service when they side with 
tradition & the people against 
seienee & the dons. Muhammad 
should be left to the pedants, Mo- 
hanimr.d to historians & the like, 
wliile ordinary mortals should go on 
saymg, «S: writing in newspapers & 
novels poems ct such general 
reader's matter, what their fathers 
said before them. 

The fact is that Me oM’e no thanks 
to those M'ho discover, A: cannot 
keep silence on the discovery, that 
Mahomet is I'nrther than Mohammed, 
& Mohammed further than Muham¬ 
mad, from wliat his own people 
called him. The Uornans liad a 
heio Mhom the\ spoke of as .icneas ; 
we call him that loo, but for the 
French he has become Place ; are 
the FriMH'h anv worse off than we on 
that aeeounl ? It is a mailer of 
like indilfercnce in itself whi'lher the 
English for the I’ropliet's name is 
Mahomet or Mohammed ; in itself, 
yes ; but mIk uas the Mords Aeueas 
Place have the Channel between 
them to ktH j) the peace, Mahomet &. 
Mohammed are for es er at loggt'r- 
heads ; wc want one name for the 
one man ; Sc the* one should have 
been that around which the ancient 
associations <*ling. It is too late to 
recover unity ; the learned, & their 
too docile disciples, have destroyed 
that, A: given us nothing worth 
having in exchange. 

mahout. Pronounce -owt. 

maieutic. Ihonounce miiTtik or 
(OED) maudik. The word means 
performing midw’ife’s service (to 
thought or ideas) ; Socrates ligured 
himself as a midwife (maia) bringing 
others’ thoughts to birth with his 
questionings ; educative contains the 
same notion, but much overlaid with 
different ones, & the literary critic & 
the pedagogue consequently find m. 


useful enough to pass in spite of its 
touch of pi'dantrj^ 

Majesty, Highness, &c. When ijour 
Majesty, her Grace, See., has been 
used, & need arises for a pronoun or 
possessive adjective to represent it, 
grammar would re(|uire it, its ; but 
I instead of these either the full title is 
I repeated (Your Majesty can do as 
your Majestjf rcill with if our ]\lajesfy''s 
ships), or you, your, she, her. Are., is 
ungranimatK'ally substituted for it 
or its (Her Grace summoned her chef). 
Stevenson indeed writes : Your 

Highness interprets my meaning with 
bis usual subtlety ; but this is doubt¬ 
less a mistaken imitation of the 
French son or sa. meaning its (i.e. 
highness's), not his. The English 
idiom, differing from Sc less correct 
than the French, requires either 
your Highness's, or your, usual 
subtlety. 

major means greater, A. tliose who 
like I’oMi’osiTii.b are williin their 
rights. A: n'lnaiii intelligible, if they 
call the greater part the major por¬ 
tion ; they can moreover jilead that 
major part A* portion have been used 
by good writers in the times when 
]>oniposity was less noticeable than 
it now' is. Tiiose who do not like 
jiomposaii's will call it the greater 
part A deservi* our gratitude, or at 
least eseajH* our dislike. 7, icho had 
described mysdj as 'sick of patriot¬ 
ism ’ . , .found myself unable to rend 
anything but a volume the major 
portion of winch i ousisted of patriotic 
verse. 

major (in logic). See Tkchnical 

lEKMS. 

majordomo. ri. -os ; see -o(e)s G. 

major general. Hyphened when 
used as a prefix ; properly written 
as two words (ef. court martial) when 
used as an independent noun ; the 
Major General ; Major-General 
Joiu's. See IIvpnKNS (C, Sc on court 
martial Are.) ; but the prefix use, 
being \er^' frequent, naturally cor¬ 
rupts the rarer noun form, and the 
hyphen is used indiscriminately. 

majority. 1. Distinctions of mean- 
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ing. 2. Number after m. 3. Great 
&:c. m. 

1. Three allied senses, one abstraet 
& two concrete, need to be dis¬ 
tinguished if illogicalities are to be 
avoided : A, m, meaning a superior¬ 
ity in number, or, to revive an 
obsolete unambiguous word, a pluri- 
ty . teas passed by a bare^ small, 
great, m. ; the m. zvas .scanty but 
sujjicient) ; 13, ?n. meaning the one 
of two or more sets that has a 
plurity, or the more numerous party 
(T/ie m. zvas, or zvere, determined to 
press its, or their, victory) ; C, in. 
meaning most of a set of persons, or 
the greater part numerieaily (The 
m. 'were fatally zvounded ; A m. of 
my friends advise it). 

2. Number. After m. in sense A 
the verb will always be singular. 
After m. in sense li, as after other 
nouns of multitude, cither a singular 
or a plural verb is possible, according 
as the body is, or its members are, 
chiclly in the speaker's thoughts. 
After m. in sense C, in which the 
thought is not of contrasted bodies 
at all, but merely of the numb(‘rs 
required to make up more than a 
half, the verb is almost necessarily 
plural, the sense being more people 
than not, out of those concerned. 
Correct has to have in : The onvful 
happenings at Riga, zvhere the 
majority of all the bourgeois has been 
cither shot or killed by c.rposure to 
cold <£• starz^ation, are due to .. . 

3. Great &c. m. With m. in sense 
A, great, greater, greatest, &c., are 
freely used, & cause no dilTiculty. 
With m. in sense 13 they are not 
often used, & then to give the 
special sense of party having a great, 
greater, yilurity as compared with 
that enjoyed by some other {This 
great m. is helpless ; hewing the 
greatest m. of modern times devoted 
to him). With m. in sense C, great 
is possible & common, the great rn. 
meaning most by far, much more 
than half ; but the use of greater & 
greatest with it, as if m. meant 
merely part or number, is, though 
frequent, an illiterate blunder; 


examples of it arc :— By far the 
greatest m. of American rails, apart 
from gambling counters, have gone 
across the Atlantic./The club is repre¬ 
sentative of several hundreds, the 
greater in. of whom are repatriated 
Britishers from Russia./By far the 

I larger m. of the entries are not zvords, 

! majuscule. See Tkciinical teums. 

I make. 3i. him repeat it, very rarely 
to repeat ; lie must be made to repeat 

I it, very rarely made repeat. 

i make-believe is the true form of the 
noun as w(‘ll as the verb, & make- 
belief a false correction ; to make 
believe has meant to pretend from the 
14th 0. 

Malagasy. See Madauascak. 

MALAPROPS. When Mrs Mala- 
prop, in Sheridan's Rivals, is said to 
‘ deck lier dull chat with hard words 
w'liieh she don't uiHicrsland she 
jirotesls ‘ Sure, if 1 reprehend any¬ 
thing in this world, it is the use of 
my oracular tongue, & a nice de¬ 
rangement of epitaphs ' -hnwng 
vague memories of apprehend, ver¬ 
nacular, arrangement, & epithets. 
Slie is now the matron saint of all 
those who go word fowling with 
a blunderbuss. Ac'hii vcments so 
heroic as her own do not here 
concern us ; they jiass the bounds 
of ordinary experu noe & of the 
credible. Ih r votaries’ are a feebler 
folk ; with them malajirops come 
single spies, not in battalions, one in 
an article, perhajis, instead of four 
in a seiiteneo, & not marked by her 
bold originality, but monotonously 
following well beaten tracks. In the 
article Pairs &. snares a number of 
words is given with which other 
words of not very different sound are 
commonly confiist'd, & under most 
of the separate words contained in 
that list illustrations will be found ; 
predict & predicate, reversal & rever¬ 
sion, masterful & masterly, will 
sullice here as examples. Another 
kind of malaprop, in which two 
words are confused rather in con¬ 
struction than in meaning, is dealt 
with in Object-shuffling ; sub- 
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stitute & replace^ instil & inspire, 
ajjlicl & injlict, arc specimens. And 
a long list might be made of words 
commonly so used as to show mis¬ 
apprehension of their meaning ; 
a lew, under which quotations will 
be found, are : asset, comity, e.g., 
eke out, glimpse, oblivious, polity, 
proportion, jnoposition, protagonist, 
prototype, qua. 

Hut it IS jicrhups hardly decent to 
leave the subject without a single 
concrete illustration. Here are one 
or two less staled by freipicnt 
oceurience than those mentioned 
above ; lie thought it desirous that 
the House of Lttrds should determine 

the tests to be applied./Mr -- has 

circulated ivhat portends to be a reply 
to a letter ichich 1 had jim'iously 
addressed to you./Ills capacity for 
continuous icork is incredulous./// 
xias a great humility to be kept rvaiting 
about, after h(Wing been asked to come. 

malapropos. I’ronounee rniilit- 
prnpo', 

male. 1. M.) (masculine. The 
distinction dra\Nn bet%\een female & 
feminine is ccjually true for m. & 
masculine ; the reader will perhaps 
be good enough to look through the 
article riiMALr,, rr.MiMM., A: make 
the necessary substitutions ; the 
only modilieatiou needed is in the 
statement about the original part of 
speech of female ; mule was not, 
like that, a noun before it was an 
adjective ; but this dilTerenee does 
not afTeet present usage. 

2. M. &iv. in prosody. M. & 
masculine, female & feminine, are 
used to distinguish rhymes & line- 
endings having a final accented 
syllabic (m. or masculine : Sow is 
the winter of our discontc'nt) from 
those in which an unaccented syl¬ 
lable follows the last accented one 
(female or feminine ; To be or not 
to be, that is the que'stion). 

malign, l. For the difference be¬ 
tween m. Sc malignant, see nicNir.N. 
2. Pronounce the verb, as well as the 
adjective, mali'n. 

malignancy^ -nity. These nouns 


almost reverse the relation between 
the adjectives to which they belong. 
The general distinction l>etween 
malignant & malign is that the first 
refers rather to intention & the 
second rather to effect (see benign) ; 
it would therefore be expected that 
malignancy would be the word for 
spitefuiness. Sc malignity for harm- 
fulness ; but the medical use of 
malignant (see benk.n 8) has so 
strongly allceled malignancy that 
malignity has had to take over the 
sense ol spite. Sc almost lost that of 
harm. 

malinger. Pronounce rnali'ngger. 
Mall. Pronounce mal ; the Mall 
(mal), but Pall Mall (jiijlme'l). 
malnutrition. A word to be avoid¬ 
ed as often as underfeeding will do 
the work ; see Anti-S.\xonism. 
Mameluke. Three syllables (mii'- 
inlldbk). 

mamilla. PI. -lae. 
mam(m)a, mother. Spell mamma, 
mamma, breast. PI. mammae. 
man. For the inner, outer, m., see 
Hackneyed phrases. 
manageable. So spelt; see Mute e. 
manageress. See Feminine desig¬ 
nations. 

mandamus. PI. -uses ; see -us. 
Pronounce mftnda'nins. 
mandatary, -tory. The -ary form 
is noun only, one to whom a man¬ 
date is given ; the -ory form is 
primarily adjective, ~ of the nature 
of a mandate, & secondarily a noun, 
mandatary. A distinction in 
spelling between the personal noun 
& the adjective is obviously con¬ 
venient, & the form mandatary is 
therefore recommended for the 
holder of a mandate from the 
League of Nations. Similar per¬ 
sonal nouns, some of them with 
associated forms in -ory of more or 
less different sense, are accessary, 
adversary, commissary, depositary, 
emissary, notary, registrary (Cam¬ 
bridge form of registrar), repository 
(person confided in, cf. repository 
storeplace), secretary (cf. the adjec¬ 
tive secretory), signalatry, tributary. 
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manducate makes -cable ; see 
-ABI.E 1. 

manes, spirit of dead person. 
Pronounce ina'nez ; a plural noun, 
with plural eonstruetion thouf»li 
singular in sense. 

mangel, mangold. The first is ‘ in 
English the now prevailing lorin ’ 
(OED), as it is not less significant 
to the EnglishiiKin, nearer the 
pronuneialion, than the original 
German man gold, it is as well that 
it should continue to prevail. 

mango. PI. -ocs ; see - 0(1 )s 1. 
mangrove. Pronounce ina'nggrdv : 
neither man nor grove is an clement 
in the word. 

mangy. So sp<‘lt ; see -ky iK: -y. 
Manichee. Pronounce -ke. 
manifesto. PI. -os ; see -o(i:)s 7. 
manifold. Pronounce man-, not 
mdn-. Owing to this dilTerenee in 
pronunciation between yn. ct manjf, 
the word is no longer felt to be a 
member of the series twofold, three¬ 
fold, thirtyfold, a hundredlold, tK. 
attempts to treat it as such re sult in 
unidiomatie Jaiglish ; it is better to 
coin many-fold lor the occasion (ef. 
BUSINESS, busyness) than to imitate 
the writers of the epiotatmns below. 
Both the uses illustrated in them are 
called obsolete by the Olsl), S: the 
revival of them alter centuries of 
dormancy is jicrliaps accounted for 
by the adafitation of the ‘ now 
literary ’ word to a commercial use 
in manifold ivriling, & its conseipaent 
popularization. Sjicli clttninalion 
would recoup that expetisc, manifold, 
by the saving xvJiich it would effect of 
food valuable to the. nation - namely, 
salmon./'I'his organization in cajtablc 
hands should repay in manifold the 
actual funds raised on its behalf. ( 

manikin. So spelt bv the Old). 1 
Manil(l)a. ‘ The form Manila is j 
correct, but rare except in geo- 1 
^apliical use ’—OET). The estab¬ 
lished -lla is reeommeiuh'd. ! 

manipulate has -lahlc ; see -able 1 . ; 
mankind. Accent the second syl- i 
lable for the ordinary sense of the 


human rai*c, but the first for the 
special sense of the males of a 
family &c. 

Mannerisms. Mannerism con¬ 
sists in the allowing of a form of 
speech that has now' again Reived 
us Avell to master us. 

i*ater has a so : — Uhiynitons, tyran¬ 
nous, irrc'^istihle, as it tnaj/ srei", 
motion, with the whole so dazzling 
world it covers, is Jiothing. Ilitnselj 
so striking an instance of niobilr 
humour in his exposure of the un¬ 
reality of all movement, Zeno . . ./ 
Once for all, in harshest dualism, the 
only true ytt so harren existenei* is 
oj)}K)sed to the world of phenomena, f 
In the midst of that aesthcficaUy so 
hrilliant world of (treater Orecce. 

Macaulay has an antithesis:--//! 
some jioints if has been fashioned to 
suit our feelings ; in others, it has 
gradually fashioni d our feelings to 
suit itself. At first they were onhf 
robbers ; they soon rose to the dignity 
of eom/nerors. To enjoin honesty, ».V 
to insist on having lehat could no! 
be honestly gat, was then the constant 
jiraetice of the ('ompany. A sysb m 
which 7 vas, perhaps, slcilfuUy con¬ 
trived for the /lurpose of fn< ihlating 
concealing a gi'at nTolation, bat 
lihieh, 7chen that r>-volaiion was com¬ 
plete A' irrevfH able, could jirodnic 
noilnng but ineonvenn ma . 

t'arljle has two superlatives : — A. 
It is a sublime embodiment, rir 
sublimest, of the soul (f (dt ristianili/.f 
A mild fiale sjdendaur here <(• there, 
as of an April that were leading to 
lealiest summer. sornr.:, 

sublime rreonriliulion ; oldest choial 
melody as of the heart of mankind./ 
B. Six. hundred irresponsible senators 
would make of all tyrannies the 
insuyiportablest./i think it is the 
mourn fullest face that ivcr was 
painted from reality./It is perhaps of 
all things the iisefullest for us to do 
in these loud times. 

Bagehot has a reyKtition :—7/e 
gave polities not an interesting asyieet, 
hut a ne7V aapwl./All these powers 
were Slates of sotnc magnitude, cfc 
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some were States of great magnitude./ 
A man like WulpuLe, or a man like 
Louis Napoleon, is protected by an 
unsensitivc naiure. 

Meredith has a eireuinvcntion sys¬ 
tem for ‘ said so-cV-so ’ : ‘ Now that 

ts t(to bad,'' she ^touted./" 1 7nast sre 
Richard tomorrow morning' Mrs 
Dona ended the colloquy by saying./ 
‘ She did all she could to persuade rne 
to wait,' eni/>hasizcd Richard./' Sing¬ 
ular child! ’ she mentally apostro¬ 
phized the girl./' At your age,' Adrian 
relieved his embarrassment, ‘ it is 
natural.'/' You brcal.fast with us/ 
she fresheni d off again. 

Mr Ivijiliiig has ^ Rut that is another 
story '. 

Mr Wells has a ('aine:—Came a 
familiar sound.. Came the green flash 
again. Came that sense again of 
unendurable tension. 

And so on. A: so on. TVihaps few 
of those ^\ho write inu( h eseape 
(ioni tile 1 eiiipt-it ion to tradt* on 
trieks of ^^hleh I lies ha\ e learnt the 
efteel 1 \ eiiess ; Ait is true that it is 
a deheate matter to diseirn \Nliere 
a peeiihaiity ceases t<» he* an eleiiuait 
in the iiidivuhiahty that readers 
associate j)Ii‘asantl\ isith the WTiter 
tliey like, A becomes a reeurrent A 
looked-for A dreadc-d irritation, 
liut at least it is Nvell for every 
writer \o leah/e that, for liis as for 
other people's mannerisms, there is 
a point at which that transloriuation 
does take jilaee. 

mannikin. See manikin. 
mancEuvre, vb, makt*s -vred, -vring’, 
see Mill. 1 .. For llie n. A vb, see 
-Ki: A -1.11. 

manqu6. See Fiiknch wouds. 
mantel(piece, -shelf). So s]>elt. 
mantle, \b. Tiie common use in 
which the subject is face, cheek, brmc, 
Jlush, blush, colour, blood. Ac., 
appears to come not directly from 
the original sense to clothe as vvitli 
a mantle, but from the special 
apjilieation iif tliat to liquor that 
cov'ers itself with foam Ac. ; other¬ 
wise the natural eonstruetion would 
be (as idiom docs not make it) A 


blush mantled her cheek Ac., A not 
(as idiom does make it) A blush or 
The blood mantled in her cheek or 
Her check mantled with a blush. 

manumit makes -tied, -tling ; see 

-T-, -TI'-. 

manuscript. The abbreviation is 
MS. in singular, A MSS. in plural, 
many. While there furce been ?ti. a 
good-humoured smile about the Cody 
‘ Cathedral ', we may yet shortly 
witness the advent of a flying- 
machine which . . . M. a requires 
alwavs a singular verb. For similar 
questions, see Nimbi, ii, 

MaorL Pronounee mowr'i ; }>1. -is. 
maraschino. Pronountjc m&ra- 
ske'no ; }>1. -os, see -o(i.)s 3. 
margarin(e). The pronunciation 
nia^-j- instead of marg- is clearly 
wrong, A is not even mentioned in 
the 01il> as an alternative. It was 
iKA't rl lieless jirevalent bt fore the 
war, hen the educated had little 
oi’casioii to use tin* word ; but now 
that we all know the substance, its 
g IS eoiiiiiig to its own. Perhaps the 
only Knglisli uords in which g is 
soft lie fore a or o or u are gaol (with 
its derivativts) A mortgagor. Sec -in 
A -INK for I lie termination. 

marginalia is plural ; see Latin 
pi.ruAi, 

mariage de convenance. So spelt. 

See Fui nc ii mokds. 

Marie, Mary, See -i;v, -ie, -y. 
marital. The ()h]l) gives ma'iitol, 
withiuit even permilting nuiri'tal. 
This is no doubt a shock to those— 
A they are many—who know the 
souiivl of marilus in Latin better 
than that ol m. in thcii own lan¬ 
guage ; see, however, False quan- 
iii Y fv>r a balterjful of such shocks. 

mark. For synonymy see sign. 
markedly. Tluee syllables ; see 

-EDLV. 

market, vb, makes -eted, ‘eiing, 
-etahle : see -T-, -tt-. 
marquetry, -eterie. Spell -try, & 
pronounce mar'kltrl. 
marquis, -ess. The spelling recom¬ 
mended is -is, pi. -iscs. The OED 
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note is : ‘ The prevailing spelling 

in literary use appears to be marquis. 
Some newspapers, however, use 
marquess, & several English nobles 
bearing the title always write it in 
this way 

marquise (jironounce -kez) is French 
for marchioness, not for inarqiits. 
marquois. PronouiH*t‘ mar'quoi/.. 
marriage. For m. of convenience, 

see (iALLICISMS. 

marriageable. So spelt ; see Mute e. 
matron glace. Sec Frenc h words. 
marry. For inflexions see Vi:rrs 
IN -IE, -Y, -YE, 0. 

Marseillaise. IVonounee marsela'z. 
marshal, vb, makes -l/cd, -llins* ; 
see -LE-, -L-. 

martello. PI. -os ; see -ofi^s G. 
marten, -in. Tlu' beast has -cn, the 
bird -in. 

marvel, makes -lied, -lling, -Uou'i ; 
see -LL-, -L-. 

Mary, Marie. See -e.y, -ie, -v. 
masculine. See mai.i.. 
mashle, -y, golfelub. Usually -ir. 
Masorah, Masorete, Are., Mass-. 
The OED givc'S the single -s- forms 
as the standard ones, 
massacre, vb, makes vuissarring. 
massage, -eur, *«use. Pronounc'e 
masah'zh, masor'. nulser'z. 
masterful) (masterly. Some c-en- 
turies ago bc^th were used indiffer¬ 
ently in cither of two very different 
senses : (A) imyierious or C'ommand- , 
ing or strong-willed, A (li) skilful or , 
expert or practised. The Differ¬ 
entiation is now complete, -fid 
having the A A -h/ the li meanings ; 

& disregard of it is so obviously 
inconvenient, since the senses, 
though distinct, are not so far apart 
but that it may sometimes be un¬ 
certain which is meant, tliat it can 
only be put down to ignorance. 
Masterly is not misused ; but , 
masterful often appears, especially ; 
in the sporting r<*porter’s [irodiie- I 
tions, instead of masterly. A few' j 
examples follow', in all of which | 
masterly should Jiave been the , 
word :— The Australians did not ; 
collapse in the ordinary cricketing 


acceptance of the word ; they were 
simply the occasional victims of the 
alw'ays masterful attaek./ir//en he 
began to outplay the Englishman cb 
picked up hole after hole the crowd 
was carried away by his masterful 
work d- driven to ap}danding., 'I'he 
book IS jtaeked zvilh ehaiarters ma.sti r- 
I'ully managed, the most telling of 
uhom are not the most virtuous hut the 
most zeorldly.j The injlnence of the 
engineering d* mechanical tiiuinjfhs 
of the stajf of the canal zone has been 
dealt With by inasttif'ul writers.;^ 
Yates played a truly masti n'lil game 
in d> feat mg Iti'ti. 

masticate makes -cable, -tor ; sec 

-ARl.i; I, -OK. 

mastodon. PI. -ns : see -on ;k 
mat, lustreless. .So sjult ; it is a 
Freneb adjective. 'I'he form matt is 
no doubt due to an iiislinet of differ- 
eutiation ; ef. .sET(r), 

mate, checkmate. 'I'he full foim is 
lutw ehielly m metaphorical use, 
W'hih' l!ie shortened one is pnderred 
in chess. 

mate (match), vl), makes matable ; 
sec Mu'ie i:. 

raaterfamilias. PI. matresfamilias 
or materfamiliases. 

material, adj. 'riien* aie at least 
four current antitheses in aid of any 
of w'hieh m. ma^ !>♦• calk'd in when 
an adjective is reepiired : there is 
matter A form (m. A formal) ; there 
is matter A sjiirit (m. A spiritual) ; 
there is materiel A personnel (m. A 
personal) ; A there is what matters 
A what does not matte'r {m. A 
trifling). Before using m., therefore, 
with reference to any of these, the 
writer should make sure that there 
is no risk of confusion witli another. 
Agriculture, though the most m. of 
all our pursuits, is teaching us truths 
beyond its own direct pnwince./The 
old bonds of relationship, tfc com¬ 
munity of m. interests./.'I comparison 
between the French peasant-pro¬ 
prietor <fc the English small-holder as 
he might conceivably become under a 
frechM system, a comparison, he it 
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saidy to the m. advantage oj the 
former. 

materialize. 1. M. makes -zahle \ 
sec Mutk I'.. ‘2. The word has uses 

enough of its own {'J'hose ivho would 
m. spirit. A soul materialized by 
gluttony. I irgil having materialized 
a scheme of abstracted nolions. Ghosts 
or promises of gfuists n hich fail to m.) 
witliout Ix ing lorced to do the work 
of happen or he JnlJiUed or form : -- 
There xvauld seem to be some ground 
for hojie that the strike xvill not rn. 
after all./ i car after year juissed de 
these promises Jailed to m./Out of the 
mist of notes ct* protocols a policy 
seems gradually to be materializing). 
In these latter senses m. is on tile 
level of trailsjnre (happen), proposi¬ 
tion (job), eientuale (ha[){)en), nego¬ 
tiate (pass), unupie (notahh*), indi¬ 
vidual (man), iV: such abominations. 

materiel. See Fulnch words ; in 
antitheses with personnel, expn'ssed 
or imphe<l, the Frtrich sjxlhng tV 
pronunciation should he kept, & not 
rejilaeed hy those of the Knglish 
material. 

mathematics. For the gramma¬ 
tical mirnher, s<‘<‘ -K s 

mating. As morning performance 
has tlie double disadvantage of 
being very long & suggesting a wrong 
time of day, m. is likely to prevail. 

matins, matt-. The OFl) treats 
matins as the standard form. For 
ni. & morning prayer, see mornino. 

matriculate makes -lable ; see 

-ARLK 1. 

matrix. For jil. see -i.\, -ix, t, & 

-TUIX. 

matter. The distribution shores 
that, as exceptional brm^ery is confined 
to no rank in the Arniy, so recognition 
is given to it hy no matter whom 
it is displayed. If elliptieal phrases 
like no matter icho are to he treated 
freely as units, care must he taken 
that the ellipsis can he Idled in 
correctly. Ihj it is no matter whom 
it is displayed is wTong, & it is no 
rriatter by whom it is displayed is 
right ; accordingly the order should 


be no maHcr by whom. The principle 
is—hy all means save your reader 
the trouble of reading more words 
than he need, hut do not save your¬ 
self the trouble ol rehearsing the 
full form by way of test. The real 
cause of the mistake here is the 
superstition against prepositions at 
the end ; no matter whom it is dis¬ 
played by would liave been correct ; 
but the writer was frightened at his 
final preposition, made a grab at it, 
& plumped it down in a WTong 
place ; see Si pdkstitions, & Out 
OF Tin: riiviNG-i’AN. The oflence is 
aggravated by the inevitable im¬ 
pulse to connect by with is gnen. 

mattress. So spelt, not -ass. 
matutinal, ( hietly in Polysyu- 
u.vBic HI Morii. ilere they were 
found by a m. gardener. 
maty, comrade. So spelt ; see 

-E'i , -IK, --i. 

maudlin. So spelt, not -ing ; the 
origin is th(‘ name maodakk.v. 
maugre. See Wardour street. 
maubtick. 1'he Ol'd) gives this, 
not rnahl-, as the standard form, 
maunder, meander. Though the 
etymology of maunder is uncertain, 
it Ks char that it is not a corruption 
of meander, its earlier sense being 
definitely to complain, growl, grouse. 
But it IS also clear from the way 
some people use meander that they 
take the two words to be merely 
variant pronunciations. Meander 
means to follow a winding course, 
was originally used of rivers, is still 
often so used, describes frequent but 
not violent change of direction 
rather than aimlessness, & is applied 
more often to actual locomotion 
tlian to vagaries of the tongue. 
Maunder is best confined to speech. 
& suggests futility rather than 
digression, dull discontent rather 
than quiet enjoyment, & failure to 
reach an end rather than loitering 
on the way to it. 

Mauser. Pronounce mow'zcr. 
mauvals sujet, quart d'heure, mau- 
vaise honte. See French words. 
maxiUa. PI. -line. 
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maximum. PI. -ma, sonictimrs 
~mums. 

maybe ( = perhaps) has entered 
upon its third phase of existence. 
It was long ago normal English, as 
natural as perhaps, or more so. It 
then became a novelist.]e property, 
the recognized rustic or j)rovincial 
substitute for perhaps. Having 
acquired, during this rustication, a 
certain iinfamilianly, it lias now 
emerged stylishly archaic, so that 
perhaps Sc m. are a jiair of Woukinc; 
& srvi.isu WORDS. The following 
quotation shows tliis use or abu.se : 
But no-oiie inupiincs that ive arc not 
on the eve of an creith/s^ it maybe 
embittered eo)itroversp. d'hc Mord 
has still however, a real function — 
to replace perhaps in a context w hose 
tone demands a touch of primitive 
dignity ; so Our Lord sjjeaLiriQ^ (juite 
simply to sim])lc Syrian people, 
a child or tico inaijbe at his Iniees. 
mazedly. Threes> llahles: sec'-mii.v. 
me is techmeally wrong in It 
wasn't me&c: but, the phrase being 
of its very nature eollocjuial, such 
a lap.se is of no irnporlanc-e ; <t this 
is pcrha[)S the only temptation to 
use me instead of /. There is more 
danger of using / for nu\ especially 
when eh me is required alter another 
noun or pronoun that has taken 
responsibility for the grammar ciL 
has not a separate objective ease ; 
betzveen you <t: /, let you ch 1 try, are 
not uncommon (see iu.twkrn, ldt), 
&: Sir,—A rich friend of ours zerote 
du asked my husband A: J to dine at 
the most expensive restaurant d- go to 
the theatre on his hirtialay. 
meagre makes meayrish ; sec Mutk 
E. See also -uk (Sc -lut. 
meal) (flour. See fi.oi u. 
mealies. The singular (chiefly in 
combination.s as m.-field, m. por¬ 
ridge) is nicalie. not -ly, the etymo¬ 
logical connexion being not with 
meal & mealy, but with millet. 
mean, adj., makes meanness. 
meander. See maunder. 
means, n. (number). In the sense 
income &c., m. always takes a plural 


verb : My means were (never was) 
much reduced. In tlie sen.se way to 
an end &.c. : a means takes singular 
verb ; means. Sc the means, can be 
treated as either singular or plural ; 
all mrtms (pi.) & ci'cry means (sing.) 
are ecpially correc t ; the means do 
not. or dors not, justify the end ; the 
end is good, but the means are, or is, 
bad ; such means are (not is) rejnig- 
nant to me, because such without a 
IS nc‘ec‘ssai ily plural; cT. such a 
means is not to be discovered ; d- 
similarly with other adjccdiV(‘S, as 
secret means zverr found, liiit a secret 
means zvas found. 

measure. Lord ('urzon's policy has 
been (n'erthrozen by the present an- 
nouneement, zvhich to a great mea¬ 
sure restores Bengal to her former 
greatness. 'Jo a great exteid, hut in 
great measure; sea* (’\sr-iRox idiom. 

measure, v., makes -ruble : sc ' 
Mute 

measuredly. Three* sylhibles ; SC O 
-EDDY. 

meatus. 11 

or -uses. 

medal makes -Hid. 

-i.n-, -L-. 

nicdi(a)eval. The shorter Sp(*llirig 
is reeonimendecl : sec- a , ci.. 
mediatize. ]. dd m. a niler is to 
reduce him tc; tlopendeiiec on 
anothc-r Stale, but without eliaiiging 
his titular dignity. The word 
originated in the TToIv Pomaii 
Ismpire, & meant that the prince 
now oMcd mediate (i.e. inclireet) 
allcgiane*e instead of immediate to 
the Emperor. 2. M. makes -zabb ; 
see Mitii: t’. 

mediatrix. I'or pi. see -tkix. 
medicate make s -cable ; kc-c -auli: 1. 
medicine. Two syllables (me'dsn). 
mediocre, ihonounee me'didker. 
meditate makes -itable, -tor ; sc‘C 
-ABI.E 1, -OR. 

Mediterranean. So spelt, 
medium. in the spiritualistic 
sense, the plural is always -urns. 
In all other senses—intervening or 
enveloping substance, element, liquid 
vehicle, means or agency, -a & 
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-urns are both in use, & -a seems to 
be the commoner. »See -um. 

medlar (fruit). So speU. 
meerschaum. So spdt. 
meet. For ive arc incl together «tc., 
see iNTUANsrnvi, i*.p. 
mein Herr. Sec myniikph. 
meiosis. 1^1. -o.vrs (-e/). For the 
meaiinifj;, see TreiiNicAP thrms. 
melange. Sf c Fur.Ncu nvoros. 
mel6e (nie'Ia). Sv> sritll. at tenled, 
& pronounced. 

meliorate, -ation, are eouvinon n> 
American iisagi ; the Ihdish forms 
are (iinrl-. 

melodeon, -dion, -dium. The first 
appears to t)c the prevalent spelling. 

melodrama is a tiTm generally used 
with some (onteniyii, heeaiisc the 
aiifical ol' siieli plays as are acknow¬ 
ledged todeseiae tin* title is espeeial- 
Iv to the unsophisticated A illiterate 
whose aeciuaintanee with human 
nature is sufx'rlioial, but w liose 
admiration for gfiodness A' (let<“sta- 
t!on of W’iekedfuss i.s ready A 
jiowerful. The iik iodiamatist's task 
IS to get lus eharaeters laiulled good 
A wicked in liis audience's niiiuLs, 
A to provide striking situations that 
sliall pianoke A relie\ e anxieties on 
hehalf of poetic justieu Wlietliei 
a play is or is not to be c.dled a 
melodrama is therelore often a 
doubtful question, upon winch dif¬ 
ferent erities will hold tlifl'erenl 
opinions. The origin of the name is 
ill a form of play intermediate 
Ixtweeu ojieia, in which all is sung. 
A drama, in winch music has no 
essential part ; the early m. was 
' a form of dramatic musical eom- 
posilion 111 which music aeeom- 
{>anied the spoken words A the 
action, but in which there was no 
singing. . o . 7’his is the soiirte of 
roinaritie dramas dcfiending on 
sensational incident with t'xaggei- 
ated apfieals to conventional senti¬ 
ment rather than on play of char¬ 
acter, A in whii'h dramatis ]>rrsona€ 
follow eonv'cntioiial tyyies—the vil¬ 
lain, the hero wrongfully eliargcd 
with crime, the persecuted heroine, 


the adventuress, Ae.'— Erie. Bril, 
What the rii. now so called inherits 
from the early form is the appeal 
to emotion ; the emotional effect of 
musical accompaniment is obvious, 
A it is on emotional sympathy that 
m. still depends for success. 

melody) (harmony. See nARMoxv. 
melt. Molten as in the vcTbal use 
{will be molten Ac-.) is now eorihned 
to poetry ; as an adjective {like 
molten fffass Ac.) it can still be used 
without archaism, but only in 
literary <‘ontcxts, 

membership. The sense unmbeT of 
members (of a club Ae.) is. Ihougli 
not a \<‘r\ desirable one, more or 
Ic-ss established (77ie necessity of 
adding to the in. of the House ; A 
large m. is necessary). Much less 
desirable still is the extension from 
number of members to members {the 
Committee being chosen from the rn, 
of the two Ilon.ses of J\irliainent./The 
emphtyer.s' ]tro]/osals may be distasteful 
to a large section of our ni.) ; needless 
subslitution ol the alxstraet for the 
eoiieretc- is one of the siirc-st roads to 
liabb\ style. 

mem bran (e)o US. Idicre is no difler- 
enee of meaning ; the -nous form is 
reeonvmeiuled. 

memento. I’l.-o.s-; see-o(i:)s6. The 
w’orcl IS sometimes sounded mom^'n- 
te'j hv the ignorant, 
memorandum. FI. -da : see -um. 
memorize lias -zable : sec- Mute e. 
menage. See FRT:xcii words. 
menagerie. Pronounce minii'jeri, 
A not as French. 

mendacity, mendicity. The first is 
the eondiiet of a liar, the second that 
of a beggar 

meninXo Pi. usu. meninges. 
meningitis. See Giu:i:k g. 
menstruum. PI. -ua. 

-ment. For differences between 
this A -ion. .si'e -lov A -ment. The 
sterrLs to which -ment i.s normally 
appended are those of verbs ; freaks 
like odd ment A fnnninient should not 
be made a preec'dent of ; they are 
themselves due to misconception of 
merriment, which is not from the 
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adjective, but from un obsolete verb 
merry to rejoice. 

mentality. Sir,—The mentality oj 
the 'politician is a constant source oJ 
amazement to the engineer. Twenty 
years aj^o, no-one would have writ ten 
that. The word would have been 
either mind or idiosyncrasy, aeeord- 
ing as the writer had a taste for 
short or for long words ; in those 
days we had not discovered 711 . ; in 
liontlcdgc's English Dictionary 

(first published in 11)14, & equal to 
all ordinary demands up to that 
date) it was not even recorded as a 
word. But we all know the sound 
& the look of it now ; the meaning 
we neither know nor arc likely to 
know so long as it retains its present 
vogue ; for it is thrust into the 
place of all the old familiar words— 
mind, idiosyncrasy, disposition, char¬ 
acter, ncrcc, mood, intellect, <fc a 
dozen others—for which it can 
possibly be made to do duty. 
Examples of it will be found in 
Love of the eong word. Some 
like it because it is longer than 7nind ; 
some because it is a Vo(;l i>w()ri> ; 
& some because it has a pseudo¬ 
scientific sound about it that may 
impress the reader ; see I’opi'- 
LARiZEo Ti:cirxiCALiTiEs. Tlic best 
thing wc can do uilh it is to let it 
lapse into its former obscurity ; its 
meaning while it had one of lis own 
instead of many borrowed ones wais 
purely intellectual power, or more 
often the prejionderanee of that over 
the other faculties {An insect's very 
limited 7/1. dludihras has the sa/nc 
hard m./Popc is too intellectual <0 
has an cjccess of /n.) ; in win eh senses 
intellccl{uality) was far more com¬ 
mon, so that 7/1. is a truly Super¬ 
fluous WORD. 

menu. See French words. 

Mephistopheles. The adjective is 
Mephistophelean (mCfistoliIe'an) or 
Mephistophclian (mlll'stofe'llan), the 
latter perhaps more likely to last ; 

see HERCULEAN. 

mercy. For the tender mercies of, 
see Hackneyed phrases. 


merge makes -gcable ; see Mute e. 
meringue. Pronounce merft'ng. 
merino. PI. -os ; see -o(e)s 3 . 
merit makes -ited &e. ; see -t-, -tt-. 
merriment. Not to be quoted in 
defence of bad formations like 
fu/miment ; see -ment. 
merry. For the 7 / 1 . monarch see 
SoBRIQUr.TS. 

mesalliance. See French words. 
mesembrianthemum should be so 
spelt. It is absurd not to correct, 
in a cumbrous word whose length 
can only be excused if it is at least 
signiticant to the learned, the mis¬ 
spelling y for i ; the y at once puts 
tile (ireek scholar oil the track by 
suggesting o/ibryo or bryony ((ireek 
bruo swell, burgeon), & forliids him 
to think of nieser/ibria noon, which 
is what he ought to be thinking of. 
When a word like rhy/nc tliat is 
familiar to everyone has set lied itself 
into our liearls minds vvith a w'rong 
sp<‘lling, tiiere is much to be said 
lor relraining from corrc'^ tion ; but 
With the // of 7/1. no-one has tender 
associations. 

mesmerize has -zable ; sec Mi^te j:. 
messuage. Pronounce me'swij. 
metal makes metalled, /netalhjcrous, 
&c. ; sec -LL-, -L-. For metal more 
attractive, see IIackma i d phrases, 
metamorphosis, (h nerally aecent- 
(*d on the middle svllablc {-/nor-) ; 
but the more legular accent on 
-pho- is still often heard ; &, as 7 / 1 . 
seems to be the only word in -osis 
irregularly accented, as it retains the 
classical jilural {-oses, pronounced 
with -ez), it as tlie -osis ending is 
now familiar in tiibi rculosis & other 
medical terms, it may be ('xpcctcd 
to revert to mCdamorfb'sis ; cf. 
metempsychosis, which is slated by 
the OEl) to have formerly had the 
accent on the -sy-, & "has now 
reco veered. 

Metaphor. 1. Live dead m. 
2. Some pitfalls. 3. Sclf-coriscious- 
ncss & mixed m. 4 . For m. & 
simile, sec simile & metaphor. 

1. Live it dead m. In all discussion 
of m. it must be borne in mind that 
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gome metaphors are living, i.e., are 
offered & accepted with a conscious¬ 
ness of their nature as substitutes 
for their literal equivalents, while 
others are dead, i.e., have been so 
often used that speaker & hearer 
have ceased to be aware that the 
words used are not literal ; but the 
line of distinction between the live 
& the dead is a slutting one, the dead 
being soinctiiues liable, under the 
stimulus of an aflinity or a repulsion, 
to galvanic stirrings indistinguish¬ 
able from life. Thus, in The men 
were sijlinp, meal we have a literal 
use of sift ; in Satan hath desired 
to h(we you, that he may sift you as 
wheat, sift is a live inetajihor ; in 
the sifting of eiidcnre, the in. is so 
familiar that it is about equal 
chances whether sifting or examina¬ 
tion will be used, & that a sieve is 
not jiresent to the thought—unless 
indeed someone conjures it up by 
saying All the n'idcnce must first be 
sijted with acid tests, or with the 
microscope — ; under such a stimulus 
our III. turns out to have been not 
dead hut dormant ; the otlier word, 
examine, vsill do well enough as an 
example of the real stone-dead m.: 
the liUtin examino, being from 
examen the tongue of a lialanet*, 
meant originally to weigh ; but, 
though weighing is not done with 
acid tests or mierosc()])es any more 
than sifting, examine gnes no 
convulsive twitches, like sift, at 
tiiiding Itself in their company ; 
examine, then, is dead in., & sift 
only half dead, or three-quarters. 

2. Some jiitfalls : A. Hnsustained 
m. ; B. Overdoin'm. ; ('. Spoilt m. ; 
1). Battles of the dead. K. Mixed in. 

2. A. 1-iisustained m. lie was still 
in the middle of those 20 years of 
neglect which only began to lift in 
180S, The plunge into m. at lift, 
which presupposes a mist, is too 
sudden after the literal 20 years of 
neglect ; years, even gloomv years, 
do not lift./3V<t’ means of eiliieation 
at the disposal of the Protestants <i' 
Presbyterians of the \orth were 
Blunted & sterilized. The means al 


disposal names something too little 
vegetable or animal to consort with 
the metaphorical verbs. Education 
(personified) may be stunted, but 
means may not./The measure of 
Mr Asquith’’s shame does not consist 
in the mere fact that he has announced 
his intention to .. . Metaphorical 
measuring, like literal, requires a 
more accommodating instrument 
than a stubborn fact. 

2. B. Overdone m. The days are 
perhaps past when a ligure was 
deliberately chosen that could be 
worked out with line upon line of 
relentless detail, & the follow¬ 
ing well-known specimen is from 
Richardson :—Tost to A fro by the 
' high ivinds of passionate control, I 
behold the desired port, the single 
I state, into which 1 would fain steer; 
but am kept off by the foaming billows 
of a brother's & sister's envy, by 
the raging winds of a supposed in¬ 
vaded authority ; while 1 see in Love¬ 
lace, the rocks on one hand, dc in 
Solrnes, the sands on the other ; & 

tremble, lest 1 should split upon the 
former or strike upon the latter. 

The jiresent fashion is rather to 
develop a metaphor only by u*ay of 
burlesque. All that need he asked 
of those who tend to this form of 
satire is to remember that, while 
some metaphors do seem to deserve 
such treatment, the number of 
times that the same joke can safely 
lie made, even with \anations, is 
' limited ; tlie limit has surely been 
exceeded, for instance, with ‘ the 
long arm of coincidence ’ ; what 
i proportion may this trijilet of quota¬ 
tions be:»r to the number of times 
I the thing has been done ? — The long 
arm of coincidence throws the Slifers 
\ into Mercedeys Cornish garden a 
i Utile too heavily./The author does not 
I strain the muscles of coincidcnc€'‘s 
> arm to bring them into relation./ 
Then Vie long arm of coincidence 
rolled up its sleeves rf* set to work with 
a rapidity tfc vigour which defy 
description. 

Modern overdoing, apart from 
burlesque, is chiefly accidental, & 
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results not from too much c*are, but 
from too little : The most irrecon¬ 
cilable of Irish landlords arc beginninf* 
to recognize that irc are on the eve of 
the daien of a neic daif in Ireland. 
On the ree of is u dead m. for about 
to experience, & to complete it with 
the dawn of a da// is as bad as to say 
It cost one pound sterling, ten, for 
one pound ten. 

C. S|)oilt m. The (‘ssential merit 
of real or live m. bein^ to add vnid- ^ 
ness to whal is to be conveyed, it 
need hardly be said that accuracy of 
detail is e\ en more needed in meta¬ 
phorical than in literal expressions : 
the habit of m., however, ^ the 
habit of accuracy do not always ^o 
toj'ether :— Yet JaurH leas the Sam¬ 
son who uiiheld the pillars of the 
Bloc./Yet what more distinguished 
names does the Anglican ('/lurch of 
the last reign boast than those of 
F. D. Plannee, Kingslet/, Stanleif, 
Robertson of Brighton, d- ei'cn, ij wc 
will draw our net a little ^MdtT, the 
great Arnold lie was the vera essence 
of cunning, d' the incarnation of a 
book-thud. Samscin’s way with 
pillars was not to ujibold them ; w(‘ 
draw nel^ closei, l>ul cast tln'm 
wider ; & what is the incarnation ol 
a thief? too, too solid Ihsh indeed 
2. 1). Battles of dead metaphors. 
In The Cwenanters took up arms 
there is no m. ; in The Covenanters 
flew to arms there is one only— flew 
to for <|uiekly took up -- ; in /she 
flew to arms in defence of her darling 
there are tuo, the arms beinj; now 
inetajiborical as well as the llyino ; 
morco\ CT, the two melaphors arc 
separate ones ; but. bcin<' <iead ones, 

&c also not inc-onsislcnl with each 
other, they he to<,ulher quietly i 
enoujjh. But dead mclapiior.s will | 
not he quietly together if there was ! 
repugnance between them in lilc ; ; 
e'en in their ashts live tlicir wonted | 
fires, & they get up & liirht : —It is ' 
irnjfossiblc to crush the (iovernment's , 
aim to restore the means of living <£• j 
working freely. Cruv/y for bailie, «i/n i 
for purpose, are both dead met a- | 
phors so long as they are kept apart ; i 


but the juxtaposition forces on us 
tlie thought that you cannot crush 
an aim./National military training is 
the bedrock on which alone wc can 
hope to carry through the great 
struggles which the future may have 
in store for us. Bedrock & carry 
through are both moribund or 
dormant, but not ston(‘-deud./77ie 
vogue of the motor-car seems destined 
to help forward the provisum of good 
I road cummiinieation, a leal me which 
is sadly m arrear. Ciood road eom- 
munieation may be a lealure, it 
may be in arrear, A: yit a fiMiiure 
cannot be in arrear ; lliiiigs that are 
eijiial to the same thing mav be 
equal to eaeli olht r in i^eorneti}, but 
language is not gioiiu ii\. 'They are 
cyphers living und r llie sliadow of 
a great man. 

2. I’h Mixed met.qihors. For the 
examples gi\i*n in 1). tasleless word- 
selection is a Utter description than 
mixed m., siiu'c each ol the worils 
that eonliiet with olliers is not 
intended a- a m. at all. Murd m, 
IS more* apiiropri.de wlien one or 
both t)l the terms e.ii! only be con- 
sc'iously meta[)horieal. Bit lie warn¬ 
ing is needed against it ; it is so 
conspicuous as seldom to gel inU) 
^ S[)eeeh or jirinl undelci ted. This is 
not the tune to tbiow up the sponge, 
ichen the enemy, alread;/ xveuhened A 
divided, are on the lun to a new 
liefensive position. A mixture of 
[ui/.e-nng A: batlle-hild. 

In the lollowiniT extract from a 
spccc'h it is dilheult to he sure how 
many limes metaphors are mixed ; 
readers versed in the mysleiies of 
oseillalioii may be able to decide ; — 
No society, no community, can place 
I its house in such a condition that it is 
I always on a rock, oscillating bi tween 
I solvency <h insolvency. What I have 
: to do IS to see that oar house is built 
I upon a soliil ioundalion, niver allow- 
' mg the possibility of the Society's 
I life-blood being sapped. Just in 
j proportion as you are careful in 
i looking after the condition oj your 
I income, just in proportion as you deal 
i with them carefully, will the solidarity 
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of the Societies financial condition 
remain intact. Immediately you 
begin to play fast & loose with your 
income the first blow at your financial 
stability will have been struck. 

3. Seif-eonsciousness & mixed m. 
The gentlemen of the Press regularly 
devote a small percent age of thei r 
time to accusing each other of 
mixing nietapliors or announcing 
that they are themselv(“s about to do 
so {What a mixture o/ metaphors! 
If xce may mix our metajthors^ or 
change the m.), the ollenee apjiarently 
being not to mix them, but to be 
unaware that you have done it. 
I'lie odd thing is that, whether he 
is on the ofl'ensive or the defensive, 
the writtr \\lio ventures to talk of 
mixing meta])hors often shows that 
he does not know what mixed in. is. 
Two typical examjiles of the olfen- 
sivc follow : —Ttte Scotsman says ; 
* 7'he crowded benches of the Minis¬ 
terialists contain the germs of dis- 
inteuration. A more ill-assorlcd 
majority could hardfi/ be conceh'cd. 
d' presently the Op/josdion must 
realize of ichat small account is the 
mana'uvring of the Free-Fooders or 
of any other siction of the party. If 
the sling be only jiroperly handled, 
the nnv Farliarnentary lioliath will be 
overthrown easily enouilh. The stone 
for the shui! must, howreer, be found 
on the Ministcrial side of the House, 
ct' not on the Opposition side'. 
Apjuin ntly the stone for the sling xcill 
be a germ. But doubtless mi.ied 
feelings lead to mi.ied metajihors. 

‘ When the (luiirman of Committees 
—a politician nf their own hue — 
alloxi'cd Mr Maddison to nurce his 
amendment m favour of secular 
education, a decision xvhich xcas not 
quite in accordance xvith precedent, the 
floodgates of sectarian controxYTsy 
xccre opened, t(- the ajij/lc of discord — 
the endnxement of the gospel of 
Coxvper-Tcmjilc —was throxvn into the 
midst of the House of Commons.' 
What a mixture of metajdior f One 
pictures this gospel-apple battling 
with the stream released by the opened 
floodgates. 


In the first passage, we arc well rid 
of the germs before we hear of the 
sling, the mixture of metaphors 
is quite imaginary. Since literal 
benches often contain literal germs, 
but croxfoded benches & germs of dis¬ 
integration are here separate meta¬ 
phors for a numerous party & 
tendeneies to disunion, our critic 
had ready to his liand in the first 
sentence, if he had hut known it, 
something rmieb more like a mixture 
of metaphors than hat he mistakes 
for one. In the second passage, the 
floodgates tV the apple arc successive 
mctaph<»rs, uiiniixed ; the mixing of 
them is done by the entie himself, 
not by the eri t leized ; & as to gospel- 
apple, by vhiih it is hinted that 
the mixture is triple, the original 
writer h.id merely mentioned in the 
gospe\ phrase the thing compared 
by the side of what it is compared 
to, as when one ex[)lains the Athens 
of the \ortli by adding Edinburgh. 

WriltTS who ar(“ on the defensive 
apologize lor change Se. mixture of 
melafihors as tliongh one was as 
bad as tht* otluT ; the two things 
are in fact entirely different ; a man 
may change his metaphors as often 
as he likes ; it is for him to judge 
whether the result will or will not 
he unpleasantly florid ; but he 
should not ask our leave to do it ; 
if the result is bad, his ajiology will 
not mend matters, t'k: if it is not bad 
no afiology was called for. On the 
other hand, to mix metaphors, if the 
mixture is real, is an offence that 
should not ha\ e bet n ajiologizcd for, 
hut avoided. \Vhiehe\ er the [ihrasc, 
the motive is the same—mortal fear 
of being accused of mixed m.:— 

, . . showed that Free Trade could 
prm idc the Jam without recourse being 
had to Froicciivc food-taxes ; next 
came a period in xvhich (to mix our 
metaphors) the jam xvas a nice slice 
of tarijj pic for arrybody ; but then 
came the Edinburgh Compromise, by 
which the jam for the toxens was that 
there xcere to be . When jam is 
used in three* successive sentences in 
its hackneyed sense of consolation. 
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it need hardly be considered in the 
middle one of them a live m. at all ; 
however, the as-good-as-dead m. of 
jam is capable of being stimulated 
into life if anyone is so foolish as to 
bring into contact with it another 
half-dead m. of its own (i.e. the 
foodstuff) kind ; «& it was after all 
mixing metaphors to say the jam 
was a slice of pie ; but then the w'ay 
of escape was to withdraw' either the 
jam or the jiie, instead of forcing 
them together dow’ii our throats 
with a ramrod of apology./7V//ie 
sifts the richest granary, tfc posterity 
is a dainty feeder. But LyalVs words, 
at any rate—to mix the metaphor — 
will escape the blue pencil even of 
such drastic editors as they. Since 
all three metaphors arc live ones, 
& they are the sifter & the feeder, 
the w'orking of these into grammati¬ 
cal connexion with the blue pencil 
docs undoubtedly mix metaphors. 
But then our author gives us to 
understand that he knows he is 
doing it, & surely that is enough. 
Even so some liars reckon that a he 
is no disgrace provided that they 
wink at a bystander as they tell it ; 
even so those who are addicted to 
the phrase ‘ to use a vulgarism ’ 
expect to aehiev’e the feat of being 
at once vulgar & superior to vul¬ 
garity./Cer/o^n/?/ we cannot detect the 
suggested lack of warmth in the speech 
as it is printed, for in his speech, as 
in the Prime Minister's, it seems to 
us that (if we may change the meta¬ 
phor) exactly the right note was 
struck./ We may, on the one hand, 
receive into our gill its jirccise content 
of the complex mixture that fills the 
puncheon of the whole xvorld's litera¬ 
ture ; on the other—to change the 
metaphor—our few small striiigs may 
thrill in sympathetic harmony to some 
lyrical zephyrs de remain practically 
unresponsive to the deep sea gale 
of Aeschylus or Dante. ( ertaiiily, 
gentlemen, you may change your 
metaphors, if it seems good to you ; 
but you may also be pretty sure 
that, if you feel the necessity of 
proclaiming the change, you had 


better have abstained from \t./7'wo 
of the trump cards played against the 
Bill are (I) that ‘ it makes ever/j 
woman who pays a tax-collector in 
her own house db (2) that ‘ it will 
destroy happy domestic relations in 
hundreds of thousands of homes ’ ; 
if tve may at once change our meta¬ 
phor, these are the notes which are 
most consistently struck in the stream 
of letters, now printed day by day for 
our edificaiion in the Mail. This 
writer need not have asked our 
leav'e to change from cards to music ; 
he is w'ithin his rights, anyhow', & 
the odds arc, indeed, that if he had 
not reminded us of the cards we 
should have forgotten them in the 
three intervening lines ; but how 
did a person so sensitive to change 
of m. fail to reflect that it is ill 
playing the piano in the water ? 
a stream of letters, it is true, is only 
a picturesque way of saying many 
letters, &: ordinarily a dead m. ; 
but once put your set iningly dead 
yet pietures(|ue m. close to a piano 
that IS being played, & its notes 
wake the tlead - at any rate for 
readers who have just had the W'ord 
m. called to their memories. 

metaphysics & metaj)hysical are so 
often used as quasi-learned & 
vaguely depreciatory substitutes for 
various other terms, for theory & 
theoretical, subtlc{ty), (the) super- 
nahiral, occult(ism), obscure & ob¬ 
scurity, philosophy & philosophic, 
academic{s). A: so forth, that it is 
pardonable to forget that they have 
a real meaning of their own—the 
more that the usual resource of those 
who suddenly reali/-e that their 
notion of a w’ord's meaning is ha'/.y, 
an appeal to its etymologv, will not 
serve. It is agreed that Metaphysics 
owes its name to the accident that 
the part of Aristotle's w’orks in 
w'hieh metaphysical questions were 
treated of stood after (meta) the part 
concerned with physics (ta phusika), 
& that the word’s etymology is 
therefore devoid of significance. 

What is wanted, then, is a defini* 
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tion plain enough not to perplex, 
but precise enough not to mislead. 
Metaphysics is the branch of philo¬ 
sophy that deals with the ultimate 
nature of things, or considers the 
questions, W’tiat is the world of 
things we know V &, How do we 
know it ? ‘ Three kinds of delinite 

answers are returned. Metaph}jsical 
inalcrialism is the view that every¬ 
thing known is body or matter. 
Metaphysical idealism is the view 
that everything known is mind, or 
some mental state or other. Meta¬ 
physical realism is the intermediate 
view that everything known is 
cither body or soul, neither of which 
alone exhausts the universe of 
lieing ’—Prof. T. Case in Enc. Brit. 
Such being the subjeet of Meta¬ 
physics, it IS not wonderful, in view 
of the inhnity of theories subtlety 
of arguments evoked, that it should 
hav’c come by some or all of the 
wrongaeeejitations mentioned above; 
but it is very desirable that the 
plain man, who at best finds the 
notion of it hard to grasp, should 
not have his diHiculties inercased by 
its being misapplied. 

metathesis. See Tkciixicai. xr.RMS. 
IM. -cscs (-ez). 

metayage, m6tayer. See Fuknch 

WORDS. 

mete makes -table ; see Mutt: r.. 

metempsychosis. PI. -oscs ( ez). 
IVonouncc mittmpsiko'sis. 

-meter. For words like speedo¬ 
meter, see Hybrid di.rivativks. 
For verse-names, see -meter in 
Ti'.cnNiCAL tt:ums. 

method. I’or vi. in viadncss, sec 

IUR Kl.i:v ANT A I.l A. SION. 

methodize has -zahle ; see Mutu r. 

meticulous. What is the .strange 
charm that makes this wicked word 
irresistible to the British journalist ? 
does he like its length ? does he 
pity its isolation (for it has no 
kindred in I'ingland) Y can a Latin 
scholar like him not get meticulosiis 
out of his head Y can so accom¬ 
plished a Frenchman never be sure 
whether nicticuleux or vi. is the 

1351 


word he knows so well ? or what is 
it Y At any rate, he must have the 
word always with him, however 
unsuitable the surroundings. It is 
clear first that it is not a piece of 
latinity that cannot be forgotten ; 

‘ ante- & post-classical ’ say Lewis 
& Short ; that is, you may read your 
Cicero & Virgil & Horace & Livy 
through & never meet it ; & when 
it is unearthed in Plautus or some¬ 
where it means not what the journal¬ 
ists make it mean, but just fright¬ 
ened ; it is the word for the timid 
hare, or the man who is gibbering 
with fear {Nullust hoc meticulosus 
aeyue . . . Peni, pruriunt dentes — 
VV'as ever man in such a funk Y . . . 
Lord, how my teeth chatter !). That 
meaning, comprehensible enough 
through the Latin metus fear to all 
who have learnt any Latin, but not 
to others, since metus by some odd 
chance has given no common words 
to Knglish. meticulous had some 
centuries ago ; but the word died 
out. Wlien it was resuscitated in 
the nineteenth century, it was by 
the literary critics with a new sense 
for which it was not in the least 
needed, scrupulous & punctilious 
being amply sullicient ; but literary 
critics are given to gallicizing, & 
mHiculcux appeared in the French- 
Academy dictionary in 1885, i.e., had 
lately become fashionable in France. 
The question is whether v^c are 
going to allow the word to be 
imposed upon us for general use, now 
that the journalist of the daily 
papers has caught it up from the 
literary critic. It is, for the un¬ 
educated, far less intelligible than 
scrupulous & punctilious, which have 
well-known nouns associated ; it is, 
for the educated, divorced from its 
etymological meaning ; it is, for the 
r.nglishman, a Gallicism. It might, 
indeed, have had a distinct shade of 
meaning that would have justified 
its existence, if it hud been applied 
only to the care that has its origin 
in terror of being caught breaking 
rules or mis-stating facts ; but how 
far it is from being so limited will be 
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plain from the quotations below. 
It should have been a negative 
complemi‘nt to punctilioiia, the two 
covering between them the positive 
accuracy that omits no detail & the 
negative accuracy that admits no 
error. The journalist enjoys a laugh 
at the man in the street with his 
‘ chronic ’ for serious ; hut his own 
m. for exact lays liim open to the 
same charge of leaving out the 
essential meaning of a word «& using 
it promiscuously whether it i.-^ 
applicable or not ; had he not better 
consent to its being relegated to the 
list of SnumFLiTous words ? In 
the long collection of examples, the 
first iliustralcs fairly the legiti¬ 
mate sense in winch shrinking from 
any possible wrong element is the 
point ; the last is ludicrous in that 
it excludes not merely flic idea of 
fear, hut even that of care ; A: the 
intermediate ones arc arranged 
roughly in a diseent from the less 
bad to tlie ^vr)rse ; —li 7vill be good 
Jot the A>:c A’oghmdrrs /o contciu- 
platc Mr Joseph S(}i(th(drs ([.net tC- in. 
craftsmniishijn as in ' Tadmarfon ’ 
{3S)./That on the French artiUerif, 
xvith its plea for less m. care d* more 
simplicity in our oav? batteries, should 
be read d* dipedcd by . . ./Japanese 
writers hare not yrt anjitired either 
the nu’thods of our art criticism or the, 
ni. atlenlion to detail Xihii'h our habits 
demand./Should any Fniihsh reader 
think Hint the quest ion of ' sources ’ 
is somewhat too meticulously studied, 
let him turn to . . . / With the aid of the 
prodigious <(- m. sunu’y bring made 
under the. famous, murh-ubused ‘ Fin¬ 
ance {FUgJ-Ht) Jet, V.)Ut\ an en¬ 
tirely new meiliod will he adopted of 
treating the soil./Hone is the wealth 
of m. detail with whirh hr loved to 
elatioratc his finely finished pictures,/ 
More comjdrie d- .vaps/i/i/ig, from 
their breadth Je dircriness, their superb 
amplilude of handling, d; from the 
absence of the m. detail with which 
the master might have overlaid them./ 
Who knoxo how their output is affected 
by minor wage disputes, bif the m. 
Jb indecisive criticism of Admiralty 


inspectors, by shortage of men of 
material./ Wc arc told that in 1909-10 
there were approximately 10300 {ob~ 
serve the m. 300) super-men./There 
rvas nothing to indicate that the actor 
did more than carry out admirably the 
very clever ideas of the author—an 
author, by Ihc way, who happens to be 
very m. about having his ideas carried 
out./With method, ivith viriiculous- 
nc.ss, TcitU machinery, . . . with the 
terrorism of bombs, poison gases, <h 
outrages according to programme, 
decadent nations rvere to be taught the 
might of the Iloheuzollcrn ‘ hultur ’./ 

Mr -, :i7io has succumbed to the 

wounds inflicted upon him ten days 
pnrionsly by a pet lion, had his fate 
foretold u'ith m. accuracy more than 
'3000 years ago by the grealesl (Ircck 
dramatist. 

metier. See FniiNcii words. 
metonymy. See Tianixu thums. 
metope. The Old) gi\es three 
syllables (ni<''‘'topi) ; diN\iI\I)ie prf)- 
mineiation (me tTif)) as in French is 
perhaps equally eominon ; but ef. 
epitome, strophe, siviolv, catastrophe, 
as analogous (ircek words, 
metre, -ter. S( o -nr. A- -in. 
mews, onginall\ a phir.t!, but now 
ii.stal frei'ly as singular with a, is best 
provideil with a fresh [ilural mewses. 
mezzanine Sin* : i oon. 
mezzo-rilievo. 1'!. -o.s. see -o(r,)s (>. 
The above is the Italian spelling, & 
the corresponding pronuneialum is 
md'd/.d rilya'vo ; if the sjielling is, 
as often, eorriqded to rcl-, pro¬ 
nounce iiie'd/.d rik vd. 
mezzotint. Fionounee inrdz-. 
miaow, miaul. It is latpr to be 
content with mew d' ruterwaul than 
to multiply phoiielie approxima- 
t ions. 

miasma. I’l. usually -ala. 
mickle d muckle are merely 
variants of the same word. A: the 
not uncommon version Many a 
mickle makes a muckle is a blunder ; 
the right form.s are Many a little 
(or Many a pickle) makc.s a mickle 
(or muckle), with other slight 
variations. 
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microbe, micro-organism. Sec 

sciiiz()Myci:ti:s. 

mid has sufxTl. midmost ; mid air 
should not he hyphened, see Hy- 
i-jii:n.s. 

middle. iSJ. doss is hyphened as 
an adjective {mtddl( -(toss educa¬ 
tion), but not as a noun (hdongs to 
the middle class) ; se(^ IIvphkns. 
l<\)r middle {arltdc) & middle voice 
see Ti.chmcau Ti un-,. 

middling(ly). 'rho -/// is imusual & 
undesirable : a middling good crop ; 
did middling \ecll ; it rient only 
middling. Sec I. n idiom vt ic -nv. 

midwifery, 'riiree syllables : nn'd- 
vvitri IS [)c‘rh:ij)s usual, but iiolli 
inrdwIfVI A' ini'dlfrl are also heard ; 
ef. iiorsi Mill. 

mighty. In tin' eollofjuialisrn 7n. 
fine \ miuldihj sliould not be sub¬ 
stituted ; see I mdio.mmk; -lv. 
mignon, migraine. >ee Tiu sen 

WOllDS. 

mikado. IM. -ov; s(e-()(i)sG. 
milage. So si>ell ; sei“ Mum L. 
milden. See -i.n vi jcus. 

Milesian (Irish) is now ehietly a 
rcbouree of’ the I'.nii.VNT nakia- 
'iioMS'i'; see also I’oLVsv unAUie 
11 UMOL’U. 

millenarian, of the, believer m the, 
niillenniuin. 'bhe a]>parent ineon- 
sisteney in spelling (-//-, -an-) re'^ults 
from tile fact that millenarian, like 
millenunf, does not contain the stem 
of the laitin annus year, mIucIi is 
present in millennium ; if it were 
formed from millennium, tin- form 
would be millenniarian: miliena- 
rian stneth means thousander, not 
tiiousanil-ye.'irer. C't. C’i;n i i.nak\ . 

millenary. The OIM) pronounces 
inriiurnd ; but see t uNiuNAUv. 
millennium. PI. -ms, -ta ; see -um. 
milli-. See aiiA)-. 
milliard means a thousand millions ; 
it is ehielly a Pieneli term, tliougli 
perhaps advaneing in gem ral eur- 
reney. In Franee it is the equi¬ 
valent in ordinary use for tlic 
mathematical Frenc'li (vvhieli differs 
trora the English) uiumon. 


million. 1. A m. & a cjuartcT, two 
millions & a half, ratlier than one 
a quarter million{s) & two db a half 
I millions ; see 

I 2. It is safe to say, therefore (adds 
j the * Times '), that the total is con- 
I sidcrahly less than 2^ millions, 

: although it must be icell over mil- 
j lion. This cliangc from 2f millions 
to 11 million is wrong (see oni:) 
unless million is rraant merely 
lor the printed form that is to be 
said as ‘ a milhon 6 c half 

3. Forty-five iriidion people rather 
j than Jorly-fivc millions of people (on 
I the analogy of dozen, score, hundred, 

! 6 c thousand) ; hut, with a fcic & 

many, millions of is [>erhaps the 
more usual form. 

4. Amongst the eight million are a 
fc'L hundred to whom this does not 
(ii>]dy i’atlic r t han millions, hundreds; 
but He died north three millions 
rather than million ; this because 
‘ a million ’ is an established noun 
(as distinguisht d from a mere 
numeral) in the sense til,000,000, 
but not in the sense a million people. 

Milly. So sjK-lt ; see -i v. -ie, -y. 

milor(d). See Fiir.NCii words. 

mimic, vb, makes -eked, -eking ; 
see -C-, -CK-. 

minacious, minatorj\ Both words 
smack of ])edantry ; but while the 
first IS seivueab’e only for Poly- 
s-i la.ABie iii'MuuR, the second is not 
out of place in a formally rhetorical 
context. 

mince, vb, makes -ccahle ; see 
Muti e. 

mine. For {my nr) mine d- your 
future depends ujion it &c., see 
Ar.'^ouuTi: i>osv,i:s.-,ivi:s. 

mine, vb, has -nnble ; sec Mu’ce e. 

mineralogy is a syncopated form 
(the syneitpation done in French) 
fv>r Tnincraloloiiy, S: should not be 
quoted in defence of proposed wrong 
forms in -alogy ; et, pacifist. 

minify, minimize, diminish. Minify 
is a badly formed & little used word ; 
it owes its existence to the desire for 
a neat opposite to the correctly 
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formed magnify, but is now chiefly 
used by pct)i)le who, rightly enough 
offended by the extension of minim¬ 
ize to improper meanings, arc too 
ready to eatc’h at the first alterna¬ 
tive ; a slight further search would 
bring them through mininh (to 
which the only but fatal objection js 
that it is archaic) to diminish. 

Minimize is both a rightly formed 
& a current word, but unfortun¬ 
ately current in more senses than it 
has any right to. It should be 
kept strictly to the limits imposed 
by its derivation from minimus (not 
kss or little, but Iciust), A: therefore 
always mean either it) reduce to the 
least possible amount {We must 
minimize the friction) or to put at the 
lowest possible estimate {It is your 
interest to minimize his guilt). The 
meanings given to riiinimize in the 
following (luotations, j,e. reduce & 
underestimate, ignore the essential 
superlative element : — Thc utility 
of our convoy xvould haxc been con¬ 
siderably minimiz,e<l tuid it not 
included one of these./The Shipping 
Federation has left little scope for 
unions of the men : nobody icho 
ktioiL's anything of that combination 
is likely to minimize its })ower./.tn 
open windozv or door would greatly 
minimize risk. 

Minify should be given up as a 
SuPERFLiTOLTS wOKI) ; miiiimizc 
should be kept to its projier senses ; 
magnify should have as its opposite, 
in one of its senses diminish {the 
diminishing cud of the telescope), & 
in another underestimate (neither 
magnify nor underestimate the diffi¬ 
culties). See also uelitixi:. 

minimum, ri. usually -ma. 
minister. The tendency to apply 
the word, in the sense m. of religion, 
to dissenters, & to avoid apiilying it 
to Anglicans, iiotcwonhy seeing that 
m. is common in the i*rayer-Iiook 
rubrics, is explained by historical 
circumstances ; it was adopted as 
an acceptable name ‘ at first chiefly 
by those who objected to the terms 
priest & clergyman as implying 


erroneous views of the nature of the 
sacred office ’—OED. 

Minnie. So spelt ; sec -ev, -ie, 

-y. 

minor (in logic). See Technical 

TERMS. 

minority is like majority, only 
more so, in its meanings, w'ith whieii 
odd tricks can be played, (’orre- 
sponding to the A, B, He of major¬ 
ity, m. has, A, inferiority of number 
or fewerness or paueiority, B, a 
party having a paueiority. He less 
than half of any set of people. 
‘ More so ’, because, if one presses 
one's rights, one may say that a 
small rn. (sense B) is in a considerable 
in. (sense A) or is the vast rn. 
(sense C’), both of which statements 
liapiien to sound absurd ; He again, 
in a Board ol hi a m. of one may be 
either 25 persons (A) or one person 
(B). Thejiointneednot belaboured, 
i)ut should be apjueeialed. There 
is a tacit convention, in the interests 
of lueidit\, that adji elives naturally 
appropriate to magnitude shall not 
be used with m. to empliasize small¬ 
ness of number, A- another that a ni. 
of one shall always mean one person. 
But the first is not always kcfit to :— 
With a eonsidc Iallie miiKU'ity of the 
votes polled, the Tor if Party have 
obtained a clear cb substantial major¬ 
ity over all other jiariies in the House. 
Oddly enougli, the newspapiT wdiixse 
own words are tho^<‘ lias this para¬ 
graph about a fellow offender : — 
Says a motoring zeriter in a Sunday 
paper: ‘ It is time that a period zvere 
jnit to the era of the trap on the open 
j road, <(• that the interests of the public 
j at large zvere eorisidered by attacking 
j the real einl —the dangerous <(• incoii- 
* sidcratc driver. Fortunately, he con¬ 
stitutes the vast minority of motor-car 
ozvncrs dj drivers \ H e kuozv what 
is meant, but ‘ the vast minority ’ is 
a very unfortiinute zvay of saying it. 
In the first passage m. is used in 
sense A, & in th(‘ second in sense C ; 
but the eonventioii is applicable to 
both or neither. 

Minotaur. Generally pronounced 



MINT SAUCE 

min-, though the i is long in Greek 
& Latin ; but sec Falsk quantity. 

mint sauce should not be hyphened 
if the stress is on the second word, 
as it usually is ; see Hyphkns. 

minuscule. See Tkciinical terms. 

miocene. A typical exainjilc of the 
monstrosities with which seientilie 
men in want of a label for some¬ 
thing, & indifferent to all beyond 
their own province, defile the lan¬ 
guage. The elements of the word 
arc Greek, but not the ^^ay they are 
put together, nor the meaning 
demanded of the compound. See 
Hybrid derivatives (w.l.). 

misalliance, though formed after 
the French is so natural 

an English word that it is free of the 
taint of gallicism, should always 
be preferred to the French spelling. 

Misapprehensions of which 

many writers need to disabuse them¬ 
selves. Discussion of each will be 
found under the word printed in 
small capitals. 

That a de-vil’s advocate, or advo~ 
catus diaboli, is a tempter or the like. 

That a rinu i:ntac,i: is a small part. 

That a leading qiuistion is a 
searching one. 

That cri bonoV means What is the 
good or use ? 

That One touch of nati re makc'i 
the u'hole world hin means much the 
same as A JclUnv-Jciding makes one 
wondrous kind. 

That polity is a scholarly word 
for policij. 

That 7 norc iioNoi’ned in the breach 
than the obsen'ance means more 
often broken than kept. 

That ILK means elan or the like. 

That arithmetical, & f>eomelnea!, 
PROEREssiON mcaii fast, \er^ fast, 
progress. 

That the comity of tiations means 
the members of a sort of league. 

That any order of words that avoids 
a Split infinitive is lietter than 
any that involves it. 

That PROPORTION is a sonorous im¬ 
provement on part. 

That substitute is an improve¬ 


MISQUOTATION 

ment on replace in the sense take the 
jilace of. 

That protagonist is an improve¬ 
ment on champion & leader. 

That an exception strengthens a 

rule. 

That good writers do not end a 
sentence with a preposition. 

That Frankenstein was a mon¬ 
ster. 

miscegenation. See Hybrid dl- 

RIVATIVi:S (W’.f.). 

miscellany. Pronounce ml'sdonl 
or mis6'lanl ; the OED puts the 
former first, & Recessive accent 
is in its favour. 

mise-en-sc^ne. Sec French words. 

miserere, misericord, lunged seat. 
The first is labelled an incorrect form 
in the OED. 

misogynist. Sec Greek g. 
Misprints to be guarded 

AGAINST. .idverse & averse, de¬ 
precate & depreciate, inculcate & 
inoculate, interpellate &, interpolate, 
principal principle, recourse & 
resource & resort, risible & visible, 
-tion & ~iiv€ (e.g. a corrective &; a 
correction), are common confusions 
worth providing against by care in 
writing iV: vigilance in proof-eor- 
reeting. Concensus (non-existent) 
apfiears perhaps more often than 
the real word consensus, Sc to signal 
out (non-existent in the sense meant) 
more often than to single out. 

Misquotation. The correct 
words of a few' familiar sayings that 
are more often wrongly than rightly 
quoted may be useful. The mis¬ 
quoting of jihrascs that have sur¬ 
vived on their own merits out of 
littlc-rcad authors (e.g. of Fine by 
degrees &c. from Prior, usually 
changed to Small &c.) is a very 
venial offence ; & indeed it is almost 
a pedantry to use the true form 
instead of so established a wrong 
one ; it w'ould be absurd to demand 
that no-one should ever use a trite 
quotation w'ithout testing its verbal 
accuracy. Again, the established 
change made in the Lcavc-not-a- 
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rack-bchind quotation by shifting 
the baseless fabric of a vision from 
some lines earlier into tlie place of 
another phrase that does not suit 
general use so well, though most 
people no doubt makt* it without 
knowing what they are doing, might 
reasonably enough be made know¬ 
ingly, & IS no oflence. Examples of 
these two kinds are placed at the 
end of the list. Ilut when a quota¬ 
tion comes from such a source as 
a well-known play of Shakspcrc, or 
Lycidas, or the Hiblc or l*rayer Book, 
to give it, wrongly at least requires 
excuse, <1' any great jirevalencc of 
such inisfjuotat ion would prove us 
discreditably ignorant of our own 
literature. Nevertheless, such words 
as A poor thinf*, but inif own^ are 
often so niueh more used than the 
true form that their accuracy is 
sure to be taken for granted unless 
occasional attempts like the present 
are made to draw attention to them. 

In tiic sweat of thy face shalt thou 
cat bread (not brorc). 

To gild retined gold, to paint the 
lily (not gild the lily). 

l*ride goeth before destruction, A', an 
hauglity s])irit before a fall (not 
pride before a fall). 

Screw your courage to the slieking- 
place (not point). 

I will a round unvarnished talc 
deliver. 

An ill-faxmured thing, sir, but mine 
own (not ]K>or). 

I^t not turn that girdeth on hi- 
harness boast himself as he that 
puttetb it oil (not putfeth on). 

That last intirnuty of noble mind 
(not mind\). 

Make assurance donble sure (not 
doubly). 

Tomorrow' to fresh woods & pas¬ 
tures new (not fields). 

The devil can cite Scripture for his 
purpose (not (juote). 

A goodly apple rotten at the heart 
(not core). 

Chewing the food of sweet & bitter 
faney (not cud). 

I am escaped with the skin of my 
teeth (not by). 


And, like this insubstantial pageant 
faded, Lcav'e not a rack behind. 

Passing rich with forty jiounds a 
year, 

lie that complies against his will Ls 
of his oivn opinion still. 

Fine by degrees & beaut dully less. 
When Greeks joined Greeks, then 
I the tug of war. 

Miss. The Misses Smith A'C. is tlie 
old-fashioned jihiral, still used when 
fornialitN is reipiirt-d, (‘.g. in piinted 
lists of gut'sls present iVe. : else¬ 
where the Miss SnnUis is now' usual. 

mis-shapen Ac. I'he hyphen is 
usual in compounds of rnis- with 
w’ords beginning with s. 
missile. Usually promjuneed -il. 
missis. Sec Misrui.ss. 
missy. So spelt ; see -kv, -in, -Y. 
mistake makes -knble ; see Mi:tk e. 
For tlie ]).j). meanings lu error &c., 
see iNTiiANsmvi'. r.r. 
mistaken makes -nness. 
mistral. See wind, n. 
mistress, d'lie title Mrs is pro¬ 
nounced mi'siz ; the noun missis 
(joe. or illit. for xcife) is pronounced 
mi'sis. 

mite Hilda's mitif : see -i v A' -v. 
mitigate imilvcs -guide, -tor; see 
-Aiu.i: 1, -on. 

mitrailleuse. See FniiNcir words. 
mitre, -ter. Set -un -i n. 
mixed metaphor. S< e Mi/imuior. 
miz(z)en. 'I’Ijc treats niizen 

as the staiidaid form. 

-M-, -MM-. Monosyllables ending 
in Ill double it before sullixes begin¬ 
ning with a vowel if it is pn eeded 
by a single vowel (a, e, i, o, u, or y), 
))ut not if it is preceded by a diph¬ 
thong or a doubled vowel or a vowel 
& I : hammy, gemmed, dimme.st, 
drummer ; but claimant, gloomy, 
worming. Words of more than one 
syllable follow' the rule for mono¬ 
syllables if their last syllalile is a 
word in composition, as bedimmed, 
ovcrcramming, bnt otherwise do not 
double the m {hemadamed, bedlamite, 
balsamic, diademed, emblematic, piU 
grimage, victimize, seldomer, venom- 
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OfW, unbosomed^ blossomings bottomed^ 
buxonust^ harmoniumistf vellumy) ; 
but words in -"ram double the nn 
(compare epigrammatiCy diagram¬ 
matic, with systematic). 
mobilize makes -zahle ; see Mutk r.. 
mobocracy. See liYimiD dkriva- 

TIVKS. 

moccasin, which ru^^^ests the pro- 
nuneiatiori hotter, is now priferred 
to the formerly eiirrt'nt mocassin. 
mocha, eohee. Pronounce ino'ka. 
model makes -lied, -lling, A:c. ; see 
-Li.-, -i-. 

moderate makes -rahlc, -tor ; see 
-AULK 1, -on. 

modem mnkes -nnc'is. Ff>r the m. 
Athens, the m. liabylon, see Soiuti- 
QI'CTS. 

modernize has -zahk- ; S(?e Mute e. 

modest rnakrs -cr, -csf. 

modify. Foi lullexions see Vr.iiiis 

IN -ir., -V, -Yi:, (5. 

modish. So spelt ; s('e Mute k. 
modulate makes -latAc, -tor; sec 
-AllLE 1, -oil. 
modulus. PI. -li (-1). 
modus vivendi (literally way of 
h^'ln^) is any ternfiorai y comprom¬ 
ise that enahles pe.rtas to carry 
on pending; seltlenu'nt of a dispute 
that, would otherwKiC paralyse their 
activities. 

Mogul. Accent the second syllable. 
For the spelling Maghal sec Didac- 
Jicrs’w, .'Mahomet. 

Mohammed(an). See M viiomet. 
moiety, apart from uses as a legal 
term A: a Form vl word, exists 
merely for the delight of the Ki.i.- 

<1 \NT-V VRlATlONist ill sucli Iniiiuptis 
as ; The I’nionist candidate ivas 
returned bi/ cxactlij ladf iJic number of 
votes polled, the other moiety be>'ig 
divided bctieeen a Labour th an 
hide pendent opponent. 

moire )(molr6. Moire, or moiTc 
nntujue, is the name of the waitered 
silk material ; moire is first an 
adjective mi'aning watered like 
moire (often of metal surfaetrs), &. 
secondly a noun meaning watered 
surface or effect. A moire dress; 
velvets cb moire antiques ; a moire. 


surface ; the moir^ has be^,n improved 
by using the blowpipe. Pronounce 
mwahr, mwar'a. 

moisten. The t is silent ; see 
Pronunciation. 

molasses is used as a singular. 

molecule, atom,electron, corpusclCc 
Tr> the mere literary man without 
seicntitie knowledge, the relations of 
these words to each other are puz¬ 
zling, & not easy to learn, even in an 
elementary way, from consulting 
each by itself m dictionaries. Some 
sentences picked out from the Enc, 
lirit. article on moLculc may throw 
light ; but here, lirst, are the 
etymological meanings : moleculCy 
small mass ; atom, uneuttahle (par¬ 
ticle) ; electrony amber ; corpusclcy 
small body. 

‘ The doctrine that matter can be 
divided into, or regarded as com¬ 
posed of, discrete particles (termed 
atoms by early writers, «fc molecules 
by modern ones) has at all times 
piaved an important part in meta- 
{ihysies natural sc'cnce.’ 

‘ Demoentus was the founder of the 
atomic theory, while Anaxagoras 
proy>ounded tliat of continuity.’ 

‘ The atoms, they [the atomists] 
said, do not till up the universe ; 
there arc void spaces between them 
. . . The opposite school maintained 
then, as they have always done, that 
there is no v acuum—that ev'cry part 
of space is full of matter, that there 
is a univ^ersal plenum.' 

‘ Molecule, the minutest particle of 
matter capable of separate existence. 
The word appears to have been 
invented during the 17th century, 
rem.iincd synonymous with atom 
. . . until the middle of the 19th 
century, when a diffcnuitiation was 
established.’ 

‘ An enormous mass of experi¬ 
mental evidence now shows quite 
eonelusively that matter cannot be 
regarded as having a continuous 
structure, hut that it is ultimately 
composed of discrete parts. The 
smallest unit of matter with which 
physical phenomena are concerned 
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is the molecule. When chemical 
henomcna occur the molecule may 
e divided into atoms ; & these 

atoms, in the presenec of electrical 
phenomena, may themselves be 
further divided into electrons or 
corpuscles."* 

mollify. For inflexions, sec Verbs 

IN -IE, -Y, -YE, 0. 

Molly. So spelt ; see -ey, -ie, -y. 
molten. See melt. 
momentarily, momently. The first 
means for a moment {he was momen¬ 
tarily abashed), the second from 
moment to moment or ev’ery moment 
{am momently expecting a wire from 
him). The differentiation is well 
worth more faithful observance than 
it gets ; & the substitution of either, 
which sometimes occurs, for tn- 
stanily or immediately or at once is 
foolish NoVKLT\'-IIUNTING. 

momentary, momentous. The first 
means lasting only for a moment, or 
transitory ; the second means of 
moment, i. c. of great eonsciiucnec. 

momentum. PI. usually -ta. 
monachal, monastic, monkish. Each 
has its own abstract noun —wmmr/i- 
ism, monasticism, monhery. Of the 
three sets monastic{ism) is the one 
that suits all contexts ; it is useful 
that monkish monkery should also 
exist, as serving the purpose of 
those who wish to adopt a certain 
tone. Monachal & monachism, 
though they would have passed well 
enough if monastic{ism) did not 
exist & were not much better known, 
seem as it is to have no reeonimcnfla- 
tion unless it is a good thing that 
scholars writing for scholars should 
have other names for things than 
those generally current, even though 
the meaning is the same. If that is, 
on the contrary, a bad thing, 
monachal & monachism should lx: 
allowed to die. 

monadism)(monIsm. Both terms 
owe their existence to the meta¬ 
physical problem of the relation 
between mind & matter. The view 
that regards mind & matter as two 


independent constituents of which 
the universe is composed is called 
dualism. In contrast with dualism, 
any view that makes the universe 
consist of mind with matter as a 
form of mind, or of matter with 
mind as a form of matter, or of a 
substance that in every part of it is 
neither mind nor matter but both, 
is called monism (see also meta- 
rirwsics). Monndism is the name 
given to a particular form of monism, 
corresponding to the molecular or 
atomic theory of matter (see mole- 
cui.e), & holding that the universal 
sul)stanec (according to the third 
variety of monism described in the 
jirevious sentence) consists of units 
called monads. 

monarchical, -chic, -chal, -chlal. 
Tlic first is the current form ; -chic 
is occasionally used for antithetic 
jiurposes {the monarchic, the arisio- 
cratiCy db the democratic branches of 
our constitution) ; -chal with a slight 
rhetorical dilliTcncc, where kingly 
might serve {the royal harangue has 
a certain monarchal tone) ; -lal seems 
supcrlluous. 

monastic(ism). Sec monachal, 
Monday. For He is coming il/., 
&c., see Friday. 
monde. See Lrencii words. 
monetary, monetize. See Pro¬ 
nunciation for the question be¬ 
tween mdn & mhn. 
moneyed, moneys, not monied, 
monies. 

mongoose. PI. -noses. 
mongrel makes -lly ; sec -ll-, -l-. 
See Mi'LATTO 1 for synonyms, 
monism. See monadis.m. 
monitress. Sec Feminine desig¬ 
nations. 

monk. For m. & friar, sec eriar. 
monkey, n. PI. -cys. 
monkey, vb. For inflexions see 
Verbs in -ie, -y, -ye, 2, 
monoecious. Pronounce -nesh- ; 
for -710C-, -non-, see a:, ce. 
monocle. That this, a Hybrid 
DERIVATIVE, a Eali.icism, & a w'ord 
with no obvious meaning to the 
Englishman who hears it for the 
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first time, should be ousting the 
entirely satisfactory eycfllass is a 
melancholy illustration of the jiopu- 
lar taste in language. 

monologist. See Gui:i:k g. 

monologue, monometer. See Tech¬ 
nic a i. TERMS. 

monopolize makes ^zablc ; sec 

Mute e. 

monotonlc, -nous. The secondary 
sense oi monoUmous (same or tedious) 
has so nearly swallowed up its 
primary (of one pitch or tone) that 
it is well worth while to remember 
the existence of rnunotoniCy which 
has the primary sense only. 

Monroe doctrine. Its status is that 
of a manifesto addressed by the 
U.S.A. to all whom it may concern, 
not that of a treaty or a piece of 
international law. 

Its contents are not definite, nor 
expressed as a legislative enactment, 
nor extractable from a single docu¬ 
ment, but are in course of develop¬ 
ment, having varied from the view 
that Kuropean Powers miLst not 
interpose with a view to st'curing 
control of independent American 
States, nor establish fresh colonies 
m America, to the principle that 
every jiortion of tlic American con¬ 
tinent must be free from European 
control. 

Its name is taken from President 
Monroe, who in 18*Jd made a de¬ 
claration to Congress to the effect 
stated above in summary as the 
first view. 

The original policy at least had the 
official approval of Great Britain. 

monseigneur, monsieur. Sec 

French words. 

monsignor, -ore. Pron. -enyor'(t^). 
PI. -ori (-e). 

monsoon. See wind, n. 

mood. It may save misconcep¬ 
tions to mention that the grammar 
word has nothing to do with the 
native word meaning frame of mind 
&e., & is merely a variant of mode. 

mooilah. Sec mi llah. , 

mora. The Italian finger-flasliing 


MORAL(E) 

game is so spelt in Italian, not 
rnorra. 

moral, adj. 1. For distinctions 
between m. & ethical j morals & 
ethicsy see ethical 5, G. 2. M. vic- 
torijy m. certainty. The first is often 
afiplied to an event that is from 
another point of view a defeat ; the 
second is always applied to what is 
in fact an uncertainty. It is so easy 
to see why m. ticiory should mean 
what it does, tt so hard to sec why 
m. certainty should, that anyone 
considering the point by the mere 
light of nature is tempted to guess 
that m. certainty is the illegitimate 
offspring of m. victory, & perhajis to 
abstain from using it as a solecism. 
The OED (luotations show that, on 
the contrary, it is much the older of 
the two phrases ; &, though this 

jieculiar sense of 'practical or vir- 
tual in combination with certaintyy 
of tantamount to demonstrative in 
combination with evidence, is hard 
(o account for, it is established as 
idiomatic. 

moral(e), n. Is a combination of 
pedantry Galiicisrn to bully us 
into abandoning the English word 
morale ? For, until a few years ago, 
we all wrote that without thinking 
twice about it ; & to this day you 
will meet it in the local ncwspa])crs 
that have not time to keep up With 
the latest triclis of the I>ondon 
Press, & in those parts of the 
London I*rcss itself that have to use 
a tongue understanded of the people. 

The ease for the spelling moral is 
that (1) the French use the word 
moral for what we used to call 
morale, &, therefore w'e ought to do 
the same ; that (2) the French 
use morale to mean something differ¬ 
ent from what we mean by it. 

The ease against moral is (1) that 
it is a new word, less comprehensible 
to ordinary people, even now after 
its wartime currency, than the old 
morale ; ^2) that it must always be 
dressed in italics owing to the occa¬ 
sional danger of confusion w ith the 
English word moraly <& that such 
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artificial precautions are never kept 
up ; (3) tiiat half of us do not know 
whether to call it inh'ral, niora'l, or 
morah'l, & that it is a recognized 
English custom to resolve such 
doubts by the addition of -e or 
other change of spelling. 

The view here taken is that the 
case for moral is extraordinarily 
weak, «& that against it decidedly 
strong, & ill fact that the question 
is simply one between true pedantry 
& true English. A few remarks may 
be made on the points already 
summarized. 

Here arc two extracts from book- 
reviews in The Times : He per¬ 
sistently spells moral {state of miml 
of the troops, ruP their morality) with 
a final e, a si^n of ignorance of 
French./The punst in language might 

quarrel with Mr - \s title for thi.s 

book on the psychology of war, for he 
means by mor<ilc not ‘ ethics ’ or 
‘ moral philosophy \ but ‘ the temper 
of a people expressing itself in action'. 
Jiut no doubt there is authority for the 
perversion of the French word. Is it 
either ignorance of French or a jier- 
version of the French word ? or 
would a truer account of the matter 
be that we have never had any¬ 
thing to do with the French word 
morale (ethics, morality, a moral, 
&c.), but that we found the French 
word moral (state of discipline & 
spirit in armies & the like) suited 
to our needs, & put an -e on to it 
to keep its sound distinct from that 
of our own word moral, just as we 
have done with the French local 
(English locale) & the (ierman Choral 
(English chorale), & as, using con¬ 
trary means for the same end of 
fixing a sound, we hav^e turneil 
French d'^plomale into F’nglish diplo¬ 
mat ? Our English forte {geniality 
is not his forte, &c.) is altered from 
the French fort without even the 
advantage of either keeping the 
French sound or distinguishing the 
spoken word from our foil ; hut who 
proposes to sacrifice the reader’s 
convenience by correcting its ‘ ignor¬ 
ant ’ spelling ? 


The French word morale has never 
had any currency in English, though 
it IS no doubt used by misguided 
gallieizers from time to tune, <fe it 
certainly need not be taken into 
account as an objection to spelling 
the French moral as suits our 
convemenee. 

If vve reinstate the once almost 
universal morale, we nee d no italics, 
& there is no fear of eoid'usion ; if we 
adopt moral, we need italics, & there 
is no hojie of getting them ; it is 
at present printed oitener without 
than with them. The following five 
extrac'ts, in some of wlneli the 
laiglish adjective moral, & in some 
the French noun moral, is meant, 
have all the same t yjie for moral as 
for the rest. They are printed here, 
except for the itali(‘i'zing of the 
whole, exactly as they a{)|)carc(l. A: 
they arc enough to suggest how easy 
il would be for real doubts to arise 
about which word is being used :— 
An astounding decrease in the moral 
discijiline d' patriotism of German 
.soldiers (Has, or has not, a comma 
dropped out aftiT moral't)./It is 
indeed a ?ie7V proof of the failing 
moral d* internal tronhles of the 
German people (Moral A: internal ‘f 
Ob dear no’)./.! hue arbitrator, 
a man really impartial between two 
contendanis tb ava indtjfcreni to 
their opjiosing morals. "I'hc Hussian 
army will recover i/s moral <(’ fighting 
poicer./The need of Poland, not only 
for moral, but for the material support 
of the Allies. 

The rigid course is to make the 
Faiglish word morale, use ordinary 
type, call it moiah'l, A ignore or 
abstain from the French word 
morale, of wliuh w'c have no need. 
See for other exaiiijiles of peilaidry 
with French words, a i.’ouiranck 
& DOuniU': KNiKNUiin; cf. also 
GUIIKILLA. 

moralize maki s -zahlc ; see IMuxii e. 

morbid makes -ad ; see -Eli & 
-EST 4, 

morbidezza. Pronounce -ftsa. 
more. 1. For limitations on the 
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use of Uie more^ see the. 2. For the 
common confusjon between much m. 
& much lessy see Ieeogicalities, 
LESS, iirul MUCH. a. Ai. than one, 
thou»fh its sense is necessarily plural, 
is treated as a sorl of compound of 
one, following ils construction, 
agrees with a singular noun & takes 
a singular verb : m. t. o. uorkman 
was killed, m. t. o. icas killed, not 
workmen or were. 4. For m. in 
sorrozv than in see I1a{’kni:yi:i> 

riiHASi.s. The nezv dork scheme 
affects the nholc of the northern bank 
of the Thames in a more or less 
decree. Tiiis is wrong because, 
though a less decree is Ihiglish, a m. 
decree is not ; & the reason for that 
again is that mIiiIc m.ss st II pre¬ 
serves to a certain extent its true 
adjectival use (^smaller) as well 
as its (juasi-a(IJeeti\al use ( a 
smaller amount of), the former use 
of m. ( - larger) has long been obso¬ 
lete, it retains only the latter 
stmse, a largtr amount of. Less 
butter, less em/roge, a less decree, 
even a less ]>ri(<', aia* ])ossib!e ; bat 
not a in. de;j,rec or a m. price, only 
m. batter or courage. The m. part^ it 
J\lore\s the jiihi, aie mer.'ioiied b> 
the OFD as sur\i\als of th<- other¬ 
wise ohsolete sense, 
morgue. See Fin nch vsoni)-. 
morning, 'l. M. Seiviec, M. taper. 
Alatins. The liist is pci haps llu' 
usual unoilieial term ; the other 
two are otbeial, & the last is 
especially in Ili/^h-Cluireh & musical 
use. Simdarly Kieuiun iScn'ice, 
Evening Praper, Kicusong. 2. M. 
perfor m a 11 ce . S'ce m a'i i n i !•. 
morocco. IM. -os ; see -o(j )s .t. 
morphia, morphine. The meaning 
is the same, the second being the 
seienlifie term, but the first sur¬ 
viving in ordinary use. 
morra. See moua. 
mortal. For all that was m. of, &: 
the m. remains of, see llACKNE\Ei) 
PiiiiASEs, &. Stock rAiiios. 
mortgagee, -ger, -gcr. l. As the 
word mortgager is one that could be 
formed at will from the verb 
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mortgage even if it were, as it is not, 
unrecorded, the maintenance of the 
form -gor, pronounced -jor, seems 
an absurdity ; the only other 
English Mords in which g is soft 
before a or o or w are perhaps gaol 
its derivatives, & the debatable 
MAiiGARiNE. 2. The mortgagee is 
the person wlio lends money on the 
security of an estate, the mortgager 
or -or the person who jiledges his 
property in order to get the loan. 
Eut, as the owner of a mortgaged 
estate is often himself described as 
* mortgaged up to the eyes ’ &e., 
& as -ee suggests the passive, & -or 
& -er the active party, those who 
are not familiar with the terms are 
apt to have the meanings reversed 
in their minds. 

mortifiedly. A bad form ; see 

-EDEV. 

mortify. For inflexions see Verbs 

IN -IE, -V, -Yi:, 0. 

mortise, -ice. The first is better. 
In m. dc tenon, the m. is the receiving 
cavity. 

moslem, muslim. The OED treats 
the hist as the ordinary Eiigli..h 
form, & there is no doubt that it is so. 
Correction into muslim is to be 
dt'preealed ; see Didacticism. M. 
can be used as adjective or as noun, 
tV the plural of the noun is prefer¬ 
ably -ms, but sometimes the same as 
the Singular ; the use of the plural 
moslemin or muslirnin is bad didac¬ 
ticism. See alse> mussclman. 

mosquito. PI. -os ; sec -o(e)s 6 . 
-most. The commoner words with 
this ending are best pronounced 
-ost, not -ost, though mistaken 
effort is often expended on satisfying 
the sufiposed demands of the spell¬ 
ing. The origin was ne^t the word 
most, but a double superlati\e suilix 
-mest, & it is not unlikely that the 
ordinary eollcxiuial pronunciation 
records this fact. Foremost, inner¬ 
most, uppermost, tojmwst, inmost, 
utmost, hindermost, lire examples of 
the words in which the obscure o is 
better than the clear o. 
most(ly). The internecine conflict 
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has largely killed sentiment for any 
of the factions, db the Powers mostly 
concerned have simply looked on 
with a determination to localize the 
fighting. The only idiomatic sense of 
mostly is for the most part {The 
goods arc mostly sent abroad./Tivcnty- 
seven millions, mostly fools). But it 
is often wrongly used for most, ixs in 
the quotation ; see I^kidiomatic 
-LY. 

mot. See FiiKN'c’ii words. The 
mot juste is a pet Litkrary critics’ 
WORD, which readers would like to 
buy of them as one buys one's 
neighbour’s bantam eoek for the sake 
of hearing its voice no more. It 
has the disadvantage that j’ou can 
find it, if you want to know more 
about it, neither in French diefion- 
aries (at any rate, not m Littrb) nor 
in English, & must be content to 
associate it ’S'aguely with Flaubert. 
Yet, after meeting it in such a 
passage as the following, where the 
m. j. seems a trifle long, one does 
feel a curiosity about its meaning :— 
The epitaph which she wrote for her¬ 
self at an early age contains the mot 
juste : ‘ Here lies S]/lvia Scarlett, 

who teas’ always running axvay. If 
she has to live all over again d' be the 
same girl, she accepts no responsi¬ 
bility for anything that may occur '. 

moth. The eolleetive use of moth 
in the senses of moths or the moth or 
the ravages of moths {furs harbour 
moth : moth is the most destructive 
of these ; proof against moth ; to 
prevent moth) is neither defined nor 
illustrated in the OEl), but has at 
least a eolloipiial currency. The 
well-known Bililc passages, however, 
on which this use is perhaps based, 
cannot in fact be quoted in defence 
of it, since in all of them the w'ord 
may be taken in the ordinary sense, 
if one supposes the rhetorical omis¬ 
sion of the article that is common 
enough in paired or contrasted 
phrases {eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard), which has no resemblance to 
the examples of moth given above. 
The Bible words meant are : where 


moth dc rust doth corrupt; xohere 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt ; 
where no thief apjiroacheth, neither 
moth corrupteth. 

mother. For the M. of Parliaments, 
see SoiiRiQURTS. 

mother-of-pearl, -o'-pearl. The 

dictionaries favour the of form ; the 
other gives the usual pronunciation, 
Sc perhajis is what most people 
would print if the compositors would 
let them. 

moths, h'or pronunciation sec -th 

-DU. 

motif. See Frcncu words. 

motive. The victorious party has 
every motive in claiming that it is 
acting not against the Constitution, 
but %n its defence. .dn or ferry 
interest in doing, hut a or every 
motive for doing. See Anai.oov, & 
Cast-iron idiom. 

motley, n. JM. -cys. 

motto. For synonymy, see siox. 
PI. -oes, see -o(i:)s 1 ; adj. motto'd, 
see -i.D & ’d. 

moujik, muzhik. Pronounce mob'- 
zhlk. The lirst is the established 
form, & correction to the second 
does no-one any good jierjilexes 
those Mho have just come to know 
M'hat the old word nu’ans ; see 
Didacticism. 

mould. The three common words 
so spelt (shafie n. A' vb ; earth ; 
fungous growth) are probably all 
uneonneeted ; but tlie identity of 
form has no doubt caused the second 
to be tinged with the meaning of 
the third, & the original notion of 
powdery earth has had associated 
with it the extraneous om* of 
rottenness. Sec Trtii: & false 

ETVMOI.OGY. 

mount, vb. For mounted men &c., 
see Intransitive p.p. 

mouse. Pronounce the noun -s, the 
verb & its agent-noun -z{er). M. 
makes mousy, not -sey ; sec -ey Sc -y. 

mousseline. Sec French words. 

mouth. Pronounce the verb, & the 
pi. of the noun, with -dh, foul- 
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mouthed &c. -dhd, & mouthy -dhl ; 
Bee -Tii & -Dii. 

mouthful, ri. -Is ; see -ful. 
move makes -vable, not -veable ; see 
Mutf i:. 

mow, stack or cock. Pron. mow. 
mow, pjriinacc. Pron. mow or mo. 
mow, vb. The p.p., when used as 
an adject ive, should be mown {the 
moivriy not mozvedy grass ; new- 
mown &c.) ; wlicn it is verbal, both 
forms arc current {the lawn was 
mown, or rnozLcd, yesterday). 

M.P. Four forms arc wanted : 
ordinary singular, ordinary pluial, 
possessive singular, A: ]>osscssive 
plural. I’hcv arc easily supjdicd : 
M.P. {He is a M.P.) ; M.P.s {M.P.s 
7 WW travel free); M.P.'s (IF/m/ is 
your M.P.'s name?) ; M.P.s' {WJud 
about zjtcome ta.r ct- ^l.P.s' .salaries?). 
The followin'; newspaper extract 
contains two of the jiarls, but repre¬ 
sents them both by the same form, 
& that one belon<;inj^ to another: 

M.P.’S PIGKOS PACE 
A pigeon rare, organized by M.P.'s, 
took place on Saturday. Head (1) 
M.P.S’, (2) .AI.P.s. 

Mr, Mrs. See Piuiion for the 
question whether Mr tV Mrs or Mr. 
& Mrs. arc better, 
much. 1. For the use of m. rather 
than very witli participles (rn. 
pleased &.V.), sec vf.ry. 

2. 3/. wore A: m. less. Th<* adverbs 
more, & less, are used in combination 
with m. or still to convey that a 
statement that is beiii" or has been 
made about something alnaidy 
mentioned applies more forcibly yet 
to the thing now to be mentioned : 
The abbreviating, m.more the garbling, 
of documents docs great harm./ 
Garbling was not permitted, m. less 
encouraged. The choice between 
more less is under some cireuin- 
stanees a matter of diflieulty even 
for those who arc w'illing to be at 
the pains of avoiding illogicality, & 
a trap for the unwilling. 

With sentences that arc aflirmativ'^c 
both in effect & in expression it is 


plain sailing ; m. more is invariable. 
With sentences that arc negative in 
expression as well as in effect there 
is as little doubt ; m. less is in¬ 
variable : I did not even .see him, 
m. less shake hands iviih him. It is 
when the effect is negative, but the 
expression allirmative, even if tech¬ 
nically allirinativc only, that doubts 
arise. The meaning of technically, 
& the distinction between effect & 
expression must be made clear. It 
will be a year before it is done ; the 
efieet of that is negative, since it 
means that the thing will not be 
hnished in less than twelve months ; 
but its expression is simply ailirma- 
tive, there being no negative word 
in it. Jt is not ])ossiblc to do it under 
a year ; the efieet & the expression 
of that are obviously both negative. 
It is impossible to do it under a year ; 
the effect of that is negative, but the 
expression is technically allirmative. 
Though the difJenuiee in meaning 
between the last two is undiscover- 
able, the difference of expression 
decides between more Sc les.s : It is 
not po.ssible to do it under a year, 
ni. less in six months ; It is im¬ 
possible to do it under a year, m. more 
in .six months. What governs the 
decision is the right words required 
to lill up the ellipsis : It is not 
])ossible to do it under a year, much 

-? {is it po.ssible to do it) in six 

months ; It is impossible to do it 
under a year, much —— ? {is it 
impossible) to do it in six months. 

Careless writers make the mistake 
of letting the general effect run away 
with them instead of considering the 
expression. In the example that has 
just been worked out the fault is 
a slight one, because the wrong 
filling up of the ellipsis with changed 
words (is it possible instead of is it 
impo.ssible) is so easy as to seem to 
the reader not less natural than to 
the writer. In less simple examples 
the fault is much more glaring. In 
all the following quotations more 
should have been ^\Titten instead of 
le.s.s :— 

It is a full day's work even to open. 
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m. less to acknowledge, all the pre~ 
sentSy the letters, d; the telegrams, 
'Which arrive on these occasions. The 
(concealed) iiej^ative cheet is : You 
could not open them under a datj ; bat 
the expression is, more than tech¬ 
nically, adiniiativ'c, iV: the words to 
be supplied are is it a full day's 
work./The machine must be crushed 
before any real r(fonns can be 
initiated, m. less earned. Negative 
efl'eet : You cannot initiate till the 
machine is crushed. Expicss.on, 
fully alliriiiative./yia/ of real inven¬ 
tion tb spontaneity, in. less anything 
approaching what might be classed as 
inspiration, there is little enough. 
Expression technically adirinativc./ 
It would be impossible for any ruler 
in these circumstances, in. less a ruler 
who was convinced of his own in¬ 
fallibility, to guide the destinies of an 
empire. Siijiply leoidd it be im¬ 
possible for hcforc c!u)osini( between 
more & less./I con fess myself altogether 
unable to formulate such a principle, 
m. less to prove it. Siijiply unable. 

M. less, wlit re m. more is required, 
is in fact so eornmon that it must be 
classed among the Stuudv indk- 
FENsinr.i.s. 

muchly. See WoiiN-onr tkimour. 
mucilage^ gum. Sc'c h'oitMAL. 

WORDS. 

mucous, -cus. The first is the 
adjective, the second the noun ; 
mucous membrane. 
mud. Mud jnc or mudpie, not 
mud-pie ; sec IE piikns. 
mudir, muezzin. I'ronouncc nioT)- 
def', mcTbc'zin. 

Mughal. See ]Mo(.un. 
mugwump, highbrow. As many of 
us arc unecitain whether these 
American words mean the same or 
different things, the following de¬ 
finitions are extraeled from the 
Standard Dictionary : — 

Mugwump : A chief among the 
Algonkian Indians ; A conceited or 
self-consequential jicrson ; A voter 
identified more particularly with one 
party but claiming the right to vote 
with another party. 


Highbrow : A person observed or 
imagined to lake a superior attitude 
toward the generality of mankind ; 
Any person of the mlelleetual 
classes. 

Muhammad(an). Sec Maiiomkt. 

mulatto. IM. -os ; M;e -o{i:)s 0. 

mulatto A' oilier uouls of race 
mixture. 

1. Mhalf breed, halfcaste, Eurasian, 
hybrid, & mongrel, all denote in¬ 
dividuals of mixed laee, hut eai h 
has a more special apjiheation from 
or to which it has beiai wident'd or 
narrowed. Thi se aie : m., whiti* A 
negro ; halfbreed, Amencan-Indian 
A white or negro ; haljeustc, tairo- 
pt‘nn A haist-Indian ; Eurasian, 
hairop(‘an A’ J'asl-Indian ; hybrid, 
eross-bre<i jilant or animal ; mon¬ 
grel, <*ross-hred dog. 

2. M., quadroou, octoroon, 'the 
first is the ollspnng of a white A 
a negro (or other eonqiletely non¬ 
white jxMson); the second lliat ol 
a win It A a miilal to, h.i\ mg a qnai - 
ter negio (Ac.) blood ; llie tliiid 
that ofavhili'A a quadroon, having 
an eighth negro (Ac.) lilootl. 

3. i'reolc dots not, imply mixture 
of race, but deiiolcs a jit rson edlier 
of l-aiittpt'an or (lunv rau'lN) ol 
negro tleseeiiL horn A nat uralizt'd 
in eei-tain \\est-Iii(i;an A Arneiiean 
count nes. 

4. Kast-Indian, hulfiastr, Eurasian, 
Anglo-Indian, are all sometimes 
used of jiersons whose descent is 
partly European or IJntish A partly 
Indian. That is tlie pioper sense of 
halfcaste A Eurasian, the latter 
being a polite substitute for the 
former. East-Indian ^^ouId more 
jiroperly mean (as it was used in 1 
above) a fall native of India, in 
contrast wiLii .imerican-Jndian, but 
is not common in tli.it sense ; it 
was formerly wliat Eurasian is now, 
the escape from halfcasle. Anglo- 
Indian, again, would projierly mean 
a halfeaste. A- is now sometimes 
jirefcrred in that sense to Eurasian 
as a further step in po’ileness ; but 
its traditional meaning, confusion 
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with which accounts for its being 
preferred, is iiii Knghshraan who has 
spent most of liis life in India. 

mule makes mulish. 
muleteer. So spelt; three syllables, 
mullah, mooUah. The OEU treats 
the liist as the standard form, 
multiply. For in flexions see Vinius 

IN -ii:, -V, -YE, G. 

Munibo Jumbo. I’l. JMunibo Jum¬ 
bos ; see -o(e)s :j. 

mummify. For inflexions see 
VeKUS in -IE, -Y, -YE, (i. 
mummy, motlier. So sjielt ; sec 

-EV, -IE., -YE 

mumps. Fsually treated as singu¬ 
lar ; see Peituae anomaeie.s. 
Munchausen. Tlie OEU pro¬ 
nounces -eliawy.n. 

murderess. See Feminine desig¬ 
nations. 

murex. k'or j,l., s(>e -ex, -ix. 
MUSES. The nine wire d.iughters 
of Zeus Jc Mneinoswie (-o zine). 
Memory. Tiieir name.s ^.V provinces 
are :— Clio, liihlory ; Mel}>omcn€ 
(-d'lnlnl), tiaiTe(Jy ; Thalia (-i'a), 
comedy ; i'utcrpc (-pi), music ; 
Terpsichore (-f'Lori), dance ; Erato 
(Era-), lyric ,* ('alhope, (-I'opl), epic ; 
llraniii, astronomy ; Pobjhpmnia, 
rhetoric. 

museum. PI. -vis ; sec -em. 
muollm. See moseeyi. 
muslin makes -lined ; see -N-, -xn-. 
mussel, fjivalve. So spelt, 
mussulman. PI. -ans, not -cn, the 
last syllabic not being the English 
word man. It is jicrhaps to im¬ 
partial dislike of tlie ineorrect -men 
& the (piecr -mails that the (‘om- 
parative disuse of m. is due ; tlie 
plural is needed at least as often ;us 
the singular, t.'c M miometan, Mo¬ 
hammedan, &. MOSLEM, being resorted 
to for the jilural, get tlie preferenee 
in the singular also. 

must) (need. The following rpies- 
lions wdth their positive & neg.itive 
answers illustrate a |K)iiit of idiom —- 
Must it be so ? Yes, it muM ; No, it 
need not./Need I do it? NOy you 
need not ; Yes, you must. 


mustachio. PI. -o.v, see- o(e)s 4. M. 
is now archaic for moustache, but the 
adjcctiv'^e derived from it is often 
preferred to the other ; spell 
mustachio'dy see -ed & ’d. 

muster. Dental treatment was also 
kept very jiromincnlbj before their 
consideration, so that, at the time of the 
Armistice, the general condition of 
these ivomen's mouths would pass a 
very fair muster. M. in the phrase 
pass m. means an inspection ; & to 
pass an ins[)eetion very fairly is 
quite a different thing fiom passing 
a very fair inspection, l^ass m. is 
one of the many idioms that must 
be taken as they are or left alone. 

mute. For the phonetic use, see 

Te( HNIC AL TERMS. 

Mute E. Needless uncertainty 
pre\ails about the speibng of in¬ 
flexions ^ derivatives formed from 
words ending in mute c. Is this -e 
to be retaiiK'd, or omitted ? It is a 
(]ii<*stion that arises in thousands of 
words, & esjx caally in many that 
arc not s^qiarutely recorded in the 
dietionanes, sm that the timid speller 
cannot get it answered in a hurry. 
It is also one to which different 
answers are possible ; every dic¬ 
tionary-maker firobably thinks that 
if he were reeoidrng all words with 
an internal-mute-e problem he would 
answ'er the question with paternal 
but arbitrary wisdom for each word ; 
but he ; Iso knows that it would be 
absurd fur him to attemid to give 
even all those that are likely to be 
wanted. The need is not for such 
a gigantic undertaking, but for a rule 
of the simplest kind & with the 
fewest exceptions, to deliver us from 
the present chaos. 

To get an idea of the number of 
words eoneerned, the reader should 
consider the following questions, & 
realize that some of the items stand 
for thousands, some for hundreds, & 
some for dozens, of similar cases. 
Does stale make staleish or stalish ? 
love, lovcing or loving ? mile, mileage 
or milage'I Inx, liveable or livable "t 
strive, striveing or striving ? excite. 
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excitcahle or excitable ? time, timeous 
or tinious '( move, moveable or 
movable ? like, likely or likly ? dote, 
dotcard or dotard ? judge, judgement 
or judgment ? hinge, hingeing or 
hinging ? singe, singeing or singing ? 
giiuge, gaugeable or gaugablc ? notice, 
noticeable or noticablc ? mouse, 
mouscij or mousy ? ehange, changeing 
or changings changeling or changling ? 
hie, hieing or hiing't glue, gluey or 
gluy ? due, ducly or duly ? blue, 
blacish or bluish ? whole, zcholcly or 
zvholly? Whether siien questions 
are idle was decided for me, as this 
article was being written, by the 
following in an evening paper : - 
The almost ungaugable Forces zvhich 
make history d’ forge the destinies of 
the race zvill not be hurried. 

The only satisfactory rule, execf)- 
tions to which are very lew, is this : 
If the sulhx begins with a consonant, 
the mute e is retained ; if the sullix 
beg'us with a vowel, the mute e is 
droppied. Applying this to the list 
above, we get (with tlie wrong results 
in italics, as a basis for exceidions) ; 
stalish ; loving ; milage ; livable ; 
striving ; exeitable ; tiinous ; mov¬ 
able ; likely ; dotar<l ; judgement ; 
hinging ; singing ; gaugablc ; notic¬ 
ablc ; mousy ; changing ; change¬ 
ling ; hiing ; gluy ; ducly ; bluish ; 
wholely. 

The chief exception (gaugeable, 
noticeable, singeing) is that e reiiiaiiis 
even before a vowel when the soft 
sound of c or g is to be made 
possible (as before -able) or to be 
insisted on (as in distinguishing the 
partieiples of singe & sing). There 
are no other general exceptions ; 
duly, truly, & zuholly, are individual 
ones merely ; hieing is specially so 
spelt to avoid coiisceutive is, much 
as clayey has an e actually inserted 
to separate two 7/s ; & gluey, bliiey, 
are due to fear that gluy, bluy, may 
be pronounced after buy & guy. 

For practical purposes, then, a 
single rule, with a single exception, 
suffices—stated again below. The 
only sacrifice involved is that of 
the power (most arbitrarily & incon¬ 


sistently exercised at present) of 
indicating the sound of an earlier 
vowel by insertion or omission of 
the c (mileage for f(‘ar that milage 
may be pronounced mil-). 'J'he 
history of dispiteous is iierbiqis the 
best eorninent ; Irom dcspttf came 
despitous (dispi'tns) ; when the 
spelling changed to despiteous (cf. 
tile recent lineage, li'nij), the pro¬ 
nunciation changed to dispidii/s (cf. 
the old-established lineage, ll'niCj), 
tfc out of this c'aiue a false association 
with piteous, cutting the word off 
from its etymology A attaching it 
to pity instead of to spite. 

HULK 

When a sullix is added to a word 
ending in mute e, the mute e is 
dropped before a vovsel, but not 
before a eonsonant. 

j:xc’Kption 

The c is kept even before a vowel 
if it is needed to preserve or em¬ 
phasize the soft sound (d' a firceeding 
g or e. 

EXAMPLES 

ehange, changeling, changing, 
changeable ; singe, singeing ; hinge, 
hinging ; trace, triucubic ; fake, 
faknble ; line, linage ; mite, niity ; 
strive, striving ; piiW, palish ; judge, 
judgement. 

mutilate makes -lablc, -tor ; st^e 
-AHI.K 1, -oil. 

mutiny. For inflexions see \'r.Rns 
IN -IK, -Y, -YK, C. 

mutism. So spelt ; see Mutk i:. 

mutual is a well-known trap. The 
essence of its meaning is that it 
involves the relation, x is or does to 
7/ as y Xo X ; & not the relation, x is 
or does to 2 as y to 2 ; from which 
it follows that our mutual friend 
Jones (meaning Jones who is your 
friend as well as mine), & all similar 
phrases, arc misuses of m. An 
example of the mistake, which is 
very common, is : On the other hand, 
if we [i.c., the Western Powers] 
merely sat with our arms folded there 
would he a peaceful penetration of 
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Russia by the country [i.c., Germany] 
which was the mutual enemy [i.e., of 
both Russia the Western Powers]. 
In such places common is the right 
word, & the use of m. betrays 
ignorance of its meaning. It should 
be added, however, that m. was 
formerly used much more Ioos(‘ly 
than it now is, & that the 
giving examiiles of such looseness, 
goes no further in condemnation 
than ‘ Now regarded as incorrect 
‘ (Commonly c*erisur(al as ineorreet, 
but still ollen used in the colloca¬ 
tions 7rt. friend, m. acquaintance, on 
account of the ambiguity of common*. 
'the Dickens title lias no doubt 
much to do with the currency of m. 
friend. 

Another fault is of a different kind, 
lietraying not ignorance, but lack of 
the taste or care that should prevent 
one from saying twice over what it | 
sudices to say once. This hafipens : 
when m. is combined with some part ' 
of each other, as in : It is this frater- 
nity of Parliament-men saving a 
common cause, mutually compre¬ 
hending each other's problems 
difficulties, ct respecting each other's 
rifihts cl- liberties, which is the founda¬ 
tion of the structure. It may fairly 
be said that the sole function of 
mutually) is to give the sense of 
some part of each other when it 
happens to be hard to get each other 
into one’s sentence ; if each other not 
only can be, but is, got in, m. is ^ 
supcrlluous ; in the (juotation it j 
adds nothing whatever, & is the 
merest tautology. 

A few bad speeiincns follow :— The 
ring was mutually chosen by the Duke 
tC' Lady Kliscbeth last Wednesday '' 
They have affinities beyond a m. ad¬ 
miration for Mazzini./M. exchange 
of prisoners./.4 m. exchange of berth- 
age accommodation at Southampton 
cf- Bremen./It involves . . . m. sem - 
bankruptcy of employers cfc employed./ 
M. quotation of each other. 

For the distinction between m. & 
reciprocal, see itKciruocAL. 

muzhik. See moujik. 


my. For my cfc your work &c. (not 
mine), see Ausolute possessives. 
mynheer, mein Herr, Herr. The 
first is Dutch & can mean gentleman, 
sir, or Mr ; the second is German 
for sir ; the third is German for 
gentleman & Mr. 

myriad is generally used of a great 
but indefinite number ; but it is 
well to remember that its original 
sense, still occasionally efl'cctivc, is 
ttn thousand. 

mystic has been much slower than 
mysterious in becoming a popular 
word & thereby losing its definitely 
spiritual or occult or theological 
implications. Kvcrything that puz¬ 
zles one has long been called mys¬ 
terious (who committed the latest 
murder, for instance), but not 
mystic. It IS very desirable that 
mystic should be kejit as long as 
possible from such extension. Un¬ 
fortunately the Nuvi.lty-iiunters, 
tired of mysterious, have lately got 
hold of it : But I don't want to be 
mystic, cfc you shall hear the facts cfc 
judge me afterwards. 

mystiftedly. A bad form ; see -i.dly. 

mystify. For inflexions, see Verbs 
IN -IE, -Y, -YE, 0. 

myth is a word introduced into 
English less than a century ago as 
a name for a form of story char¬ 
acteristic of primitive peoples & 
thus defined by the OKD : .4 purely 
fictitious narrative usually involving 
supernatural persons, actions, or 
events, tfc embodying some popular 
idea concerning natural or historical 
phenomena. Ry those who wish to 
mark their adherence to this original 
sense the w'ord is still often pro¬ 
nounced mith. But the meaning 
popularly attached to the word is 
little more than a tale devoid of 
truth or a non-existent person or 
thing or event ; always in these 
senses, iSc usually even in the original 
one, the pronunchition is mIth. See 

l*OPLEARIZED TECHNICALITIES. 

mythopoeic, -pceic. See m , ce. 
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n. To the nth. As a niathematicaJ 
symbol, n means aa unspccilied 
number ; it is a dummy occupying 
a place until its unknown iiriiicipal 
comes along, or a masipierader who 
on throwing olT the mask may turn 
out to be anything. It does not 
mean an inhnite number, nor the 
greatest possible number, nor neces¬ 
sarily even a large number, but 
simply the particular number that 
we may lind ourselvx^s concerned 
with when we come to details; it 
is short for ‘one or two or three or 
whatever the number may be It 
follows that the common use of to 
the nth for to the utmost possible 
extent {J'he Neapolitan is an Italian 
to the nth depree./ Minerva was 
starched to the nth) is wrong. It is 
true that sentences can be eon- 
striieted in which the popular 
the matheruatiea! senses are recon¬ 
ciled (Thoaph the force were inereased 
to the nth, it would not avail). A here, 
no doubt, the origin of the misuse 
is to be sought. Those uho talk 
in matheniatieal language without 
knowing mathernalies go out ol their 
way to exhibit ignoranei*. See 

POPLILAKIZUD TCCirMCALITIIIS. 

nacrous, nacreous. The lirst is 
better. 

naiad. PI. -ds or -dcs (jiron. -dez). 

na'if. If wc were now adojiting tlie 
French word for the lirst time, &. 
were yiroposing not to distinguish 
between masculine & feminine, but 
to choose either -/ or ~ve for all uses, 
something might be said for the 
masculine form (m spite of pensive, 
effective, &c.) as being the French 
word before inllexion. But bf>th 
forms have been with us for cen¬ 
turies representing both genders, 
& it is undeniable that name is now 
the prevalent spcdling, & the use of 
naif (either in all contexts or when¬ 
ever the gender s not conspicu¬ 
ously feminine) a conscious correc¬ 
tion of other peojih's sujiposcd 
errors. Such corrections arc pe¬ 


dantic when they are needless ; on 
the needlessness of correcting estab¬ 
lished mis-spellmgs of foreign words, 

see MORALE. 

naiL Hit the {ripht) n. on the head. 
It IS clear from the OBI) quotations 
that Tight, which blunts the point 
by dividing it into two, is a modern 
insertion ; ail the quotations up to 
1700 are without it, A all after 1700 
have it ; it is better omitted. 

naive, naivete, naive, naivety. 'J’he 
slowness with which the naturaliza¬ 
tion of the words has proceeded is 
curious & regrettable. l'\)r it will 
hardly be denied that they deserve 
a W'arm wel<‘ome as siiiiplymg a 
shade of meaning not jirovided by 
the nearest single English words. 
The Ol'^D definition, lor instance, 
‘ Natural, unaffeeted, simple, art¬ 
less ’, eh'arly omits elements—the 
actor’s unconsciousness & the ob- 
s<.;rver's amusement—that are essen¬ 
tial to the ordinary man's idea of 
naiv'cte. Eneonsciously A: amus¬ 
ingly sirrqile ; naive means not less 
than that, A is therefore a valuable 
word; but, as long as the nuijority 
of Englishmen are ke[)t shy of it by 
what is to them queer sfiellmg & 
pronunciation, its value will not l>e 
exploited, ^'he dillieulty is rather 
with the noun than with the 
adjective ; many by this time write 
naive, & many call it nav' ; but 
naivctij, though it was usi'd by Hume 
& other bSth-eentury writers, has 
not yet made much headway against 
nciivclc ; till it wins, these ])otentially 
useful words w'ill be \ery much 
wasted. 

name makes namabic ; see Mute 

name-part. Title-role is tlu* estab¬ 
lished word ; wJiat is the matter 
with it ? See Novm.rY-iu'NTixo. 

naphtha. So sjielt. Pronounce 
niif-, not nilp-. 

napkin should be preferred to 

SERVIETTE. 

narcissus. PI. -ssuses or -ssl, 

narcosis. Id. -oses (-osez). 
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narghile. Pron. -gill. 

narrate makes -table^ -tor ; see 

-AIU.K 1 , -OK. 

narratress. See Fkminine desig¬ 
nations. 

nasal. For n. orphan see Pedantic 
nuMt)UR. For the phonetic sense 
see Teciinicai. terms. 
nath(e)less. The OKI) j)uts first 
the hpeiiing nalhdcss the pro¬ 
nunciation na'tiJis. 
nationalize, naturalize, make -zal)lc ; 
see Muti: e. 

nature, f. i'enphrasis. Tlie word 
is a lavouiitc' with the ki/.y writers 
who prefer ’’lihness & length to 
conciseness it viL^onr. 'I'lic areident 
ivas caused through the dauf^cruns 
nature oj the sjxjf, the Inddcu char¬ 
acter of the bif-road^ cC the utter 
absence of anu rvarning or daiuj'cr- 
siflnaL ^'Iie olhiT May of pulling 
this would he 'i'lu' accident happened 
f)eeaus(* the sf)ot tvas dang<‘rous, the 
liy-roadhiddeUji^L no warning given./ 

It must not be sujtjtosed that lehen tec* 
speak of Mr Jiaffour as umoiiltfif; to 
snatch at office ice arc suoucsthio any 
fcclin^Ji, of a converse nature in ]\Ir 
^isquiih. ‘ Any fet'Jnu: of a eon- 
veise natiiic" ’ ineiuis the converse 
(or rather, jierhaj s, the opposite) 
feelme It is tine that nature slijis 
readil> oh't lu* toiiLTue or pen in such 
contexts, hut the tenijitation sliould 
be resisted ; see Pi kiimik vsis. 

2. One touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin. W hat Shaksperc 
meant Mas : There is a certain 
lendeney natural to us all, vi/. that 
speedied in the followang lines 
(Troilus cO Cressida^ iii. in. 17G-!)). j 
wJiieh IS, so far as one word may ' 
cxjiress it, liekleness. What is 
meant hy those wdio quote him is : 

A thing that appeals to siinpk* 
emotions evokes a wonderfully wide 
response; this is both true cV: 
important ; hut to choose for the 
expression of it words by which 
Shaksperc meant nothing of the 
kind IS unfair both to him & to it. 
That the first words of a cynieism 
appropriately put in tht* mouth of 
the Shaksperian Ulysses should be 


the stock quotation for the power of 
sympathy is an odd reversal. 

naught, nought. The variation of 
spelling is not a modern accident, 
but descicnds from Old English. The 
disliiietioii, however, now usually 
observed belMcen the senses borne 
by each form is a matter of cori- 
venic'iice only, & by no means 
universally recognized. This dis¬ 
tinct ion IS that noufiht is simply the 
name of the eijiher 0, while the 
archaic, poetic, <fc rhetorical uses in 
M’hieh thi‘ word is siihstiluled for 
notliinu ill any oilier than the arith¬ 
metical sense now prefer naufifit :— 
one, nou^iht. nonobt, one ; noug/dv t(- 
cross'es ; brin'j, or come to, or set at, 
naught ; availcth naught ; give all 
for ii'fughl. 

nautilus. PI. - 1 :, 

navigate makes -gable ; see -abt.e. 

navy. For n. d* army, sec akw. 

near(ly). I'he use of near in the 
sense of nearly {Sot near so often ; 
near dead u Uh fright ; near a century 
ago) has been so far affected by the 
vague impressicni tlmt advcrlis must 
end in ly as to bi* obsolescent ; see 
I NiiuoMATK* -EV tV'T othci' Mords ill 
which the proc'oss has not gone so 
far. Those Mho still say Jiear for 
nearly lire suspected, if provincialism 
ignorance are both out of the 
question, of pedantry ; it is a 
matter in M'hieh it is miSC to 1)om' to 
(he majority. 

nebula. PI. -lae. 

necessarian. Sec necessitarian. 

necessary. For essential, n., k 
retjuisite, sec i.sskntial. 

necess(it)arian. The existence of 
tM*o forms of a Mord, unless they are 
ut'li/.ed lor diflerentiation, is incon¬ 
venient, putting those who are not 
thoroughly familiar Math the matter 
to the needless pains of finding out 
whether the two do in fact stand for 
different things or for the same. 
It would therefore be well if one of 
this pair could he allowed to lapse. 
There IS no vabd objection to the 
formation of either ; but neces- 
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sitarian is the better word, (1) as 
having a less unEnglisli or a some¬ 
how more acceptable sound, (2) 
because its obvious connexion with 
necessity rather than with necessary 
makes the meaning jilaincr, <fe (3) 
as being already the more usual 
word.^ Necessarian should be re¬ 
garded as a NiiEDLKSs vaiiiant. 

nectar has kept the word-makers 
busy in search of its adjective ; 
nectar cal, nectar can, nectar cd, nec- 
iareouH, nectarian, nectariferous, nec¬ 
tarine, nectarious, & nectarous, have 
all been giv'cn a chance. Milton, 
with nectared, nectarine, & nectarous, 
keeps clear of the four-syllabled 
forms in which the accent is drawn 
away from the signilicaiiL part ; & 
we might do w'orse than let him 
decide for us. 

need. lie seems to think that the 
Peronne bridge-head teas abandoned 
earlier than need have been./It was 
assumed that Marshal Foch's rcsen'es 
d- army of manoeuvre had been used 
up and need no longer to be iahen into 
account as a uniform, effective body. 
These extracts sufTice to show that 
lapses in grammar or idiom may 
occur with need. The first looks like 
some confusion between the verb & 
the noun need; at least the two 
right ways of jmtting it would be 
(a) earlier than it (i.e. the bridge¬ 
head) need have hee)i (se. abandoned), 
where need is the verb, & (b) earlier 
than need was (se. to abandon it), 
where need is the noun. 

With uncertainties whether tiecd 
is a noun or a verb, whether 7iecds is 
a verb or a plural noun or an 
adverb, & what relation is borne to 
the verbal needs & iieedcd by the 
abnormal need often substituted for 
them, there are certain dilbculties. 
The writer of the second extract has 
missed the point of idiom that, 
while needs needed are ordinary 
verbs followed by infinitive with to, 
the abnormal need is treated as a 
mere auxiliary, like must, reejuiring 
no to ; the reserves needed no longer 
to be taken, or did not need any 


longer to be taken, but need no 
longer be taken, into account. The 
rules for the use of need instead of 
needs & needed arc :—It is used only 
inintcrrogative&ncgativesentcnces; 
in such sentences it is more idiomatic 
than the normal forms, which arc 
however jicrmissible ; if need is 
preferred, it is followed by infinitive 
wilhouL to, but needs & Jieeded 
require to before their infinitive. 
Idiomatic form. They need not be 
counted ; normal form. They did not 
need to be counted, or 'They 7iccded 
7iot to be counted ; wrong forms, 
'The7j need not to be counted, 'They 
needed 7iot (or did not 7iccd) be 
counted. 

needle. A n. in a bottle of hay is 
the right wording, bottle being an 
old w'ord, now dialectal only, for 
bundle ; it is often mistaken for 
a mistake, & changed to bundle of 
hay or haystacL. 

needleful. Id. 7iecdlefnls ; sec -run, 

NEEDLESS VARIANTS. Though it 
savours of presumption for any 
individual to label words needless, 
it is certain that words deserving 
the label exist ; the question is 
w'hich they arc, ig wlio is the censor 
that shall disfranchise them. Every 
dielionary-makcr would be grateful 
to an Academy tliat should draw' up 
an index cx]>urgatorius & relieve 
him of the task td’ loeording rubbish. 
There is no such body, & the 
dictionary-maker must content him¬ 
self with recogni7,ing, many many 
years after the event for fear he 
should be j)reei])itate, that a W'ord 
here &: there is dead, aware the 
while that he is helping hundreds of 
others to linger on useless by adver¬ 
tising them once more. Natural 
selection doc s ojierate, in the worlds 
of talk & literature ; but the dic¬ 
tionaries inevitably lag behind. It 
is perhaps, then, rather a duty than 
a piece of presumption for those 
who have had experience in W’ord- 
judging to take any opportunity, 
when they arc not engaged in actual 
dictionary-making, of helping things 
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on by irresponsible expressions of 
opinion. In this book, therefore, 
referenee is made regarding many 
words that either are or ought to be 
dead, but have not yet been buried, 
to the present artielc or to that 
called Sli’Kufi.uous words. Those 
only belong here which can be con- 
sid(,*rcd by-iornis diflcring merely in 
suHix or in some such minor point 
from other words of the same stem 
& meaning. Sometimes the mere 
reference lias been thought sufli- 
cicait ; more olten short rcmiarks 
are added cpialifying or explaining 
the particular eoncicinnation ; an 
ineomjilete list of these references is 
given below to enable th(‘ reader to 
examine details. Here the general 
principle may prolitably be laid 
down that it is a source not of 
strength, but of weakness, that 
there sliould be two names for the 
same thing, because the reasonable 
assumption is that tv\o words mean 
two things, A: confusion resuUs when 
they do not. On the other hand, it 
may be much too hastily assumed 
that two words do mean the same 
thing ,* they may, for instance, 
denote the same oliject without 
meaning the .same thing if they 
imply that the aspect from which it 
IS regarded is different, or are ajipro- 
priate in different mouths, or dilfer 
HI rhythmic value or in some other 
matter that may escape a cursory 
examination. To take an cxanifile 
or two : it is hard to see why 
necessarian & necessitarian, or hydro- 
ecphalic & hydrocephalous, should 
coexist A: puzzle us to no purpo.se 
by coexisting ; but correctitude by 
the side of correctness had once, if it 
has not now', a real value, since it 
was cxjiressly made to suggest by its 
sound conscious rectitude & so ])re- 
sent correctness in an inv'idious 
light ; again, it would be rash to 
decide that dissimulate w'as a need¬ 
less variant for dissemble on the 
grounds that it means the same & 
is less used & less clearly Knglish, 
without thinking long enough over 
it to remember that simulate & dis¬ 


simulation have a right to be heard 
on the question. 

Some of the W'ords under which 
reference to this article is made (not 
alw'ays concerning the title-word 
itscll) :—acquaintanceship, askant, 
blithesome, bumble-bee, burden, 
-cephalic, chiv^alry, cithern, compet¬ 
ence, complacence, concernment, 
concomitance, corpulence, correcti¬ 
tude, covert 71.y debark, depicture, 
diminishment, direful, disgustful, 
disrnis.sion, dissemble, infinitude, 
necessitarian, quieten. 

ne'er-do-weel, ne'er-do-well. The 

Scotcii spelling is recommended. 
The OED’s remark is : ‘The word 
being of northern A: Sc. origin, the 
form -iveel is frcij. employed cv'cn by 
southern writers *. 

negative. ‘ The answer is in the 
negativ'c ’ is Parliament language, 
but deserves much sev’crer con¬ 
demnation (as a ])om])ous Prri- 
piiRA.sis for No, sir) than mo.st of the 
expressions d( scribed as unparlia¬ 
mentary language. 

Negative & affirmative in 

PARALLEL CLAUSES. Of actual 
blunders, as distinguished from 
lap.ses of taste A: style, perhaps the 
commonest, A: those that allliet 
their author when he is detected 
with the lea.st sense of proper shame, 
are various mishandlings of nega¬ 
tives. Writers who appear educated 
enough to know whether a .sentence 
is right or w^rong will put down the 
opposite of what they mean, or 
something different from what they 
mean, or wliat means nothing at all, 
apparently quite satislied so long as 
the reader can be trusted to make 
a shrewd guess at what they ought 
to hav'e said instead of taking them 
at their word ; to his possible gram¬ 
matical sen.sibihties they pay no 
heed whatever, having none them- 
selv’cs. It is parallel clauses that 
especially provide oppoitunities for 
going wrong, the problem being to 
secure that if both arc negative the 
negative force shall not be dammed 
up in one alone, & conversely that 
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if one only is to be ne^jative the 
negative forec sliall not be 1‘rcc to 
spill over into tlie other. Some 
classified specimens of failure to 
secure these essentials may put 
writers on their giuud ; the cor¬ 
rections appended are designed 
rather as ]>roofs of tlie error than as 
satisfae{t>ry, or at any rate as the 
best, cii'endiitions. 

1. If you start vith a negative 
subjeet you may foiget on rc‘,a(‘hing 
the second clause to indieate that 
the subjeet is not negative there 
also :—No lots xcill therefore he jnd 
on one side for another attempt to 
reach a belter jirice, but must be sold 
on the dan appointed (but ali must 
be sold)./No nation xvhieh is given 
a tract of ierritorff bij the Conference 
xoill leant the deemon to be set aside^ 
or will consider it an injustice if it 
is set aside (any such nation will at 
least consider)./[During a Ihiris air¬ 
raid] Very few jieople ei^en got out 
of bed, & went through their ordeal 
by fire as an inescapable fate (Sc the 
majority wc'd)./English nunes ivcre 
laid in the Caltcgcd, hut none were 
laid at a depth of less than thirty-five 
feet, Sc were cnnsc<pn')iity not danger¬ 
ous In commerce {Sc liny were)./ 
Neither editor nor eoni i ibiitors arc 
paid, but are moved to give their 
services by an ap 2 »rcciatioTi of the 
good zcork (but all are). 

2. You may use negative inversion 
in the first clause. Sc. forget that the 
sce-ond clause will tficn require to 
be given a subjeet of its own because 
the inversion has imprisoned the 
original subject :—Nor does lie refer 
to Ilubrecht's or CasLcirs ifustries. Sc 
dismisses the paleontological evidence 
in rather a cavalier fashion (ifc lie 
dismisses)./iVof only was LonI Cur- 
zon’s I’aitilion detested by the 
2 mople concerned, but was adminis¬ 
tratively bad (it w’lis)./In neither case 
is this due to the Labour Party, but 
to local Socialist (uejn rations (This is 
due in neither case). 

3. Intending two negative clauses, 
you may enclose your negative 
TCtween an auxiliary Sc its verb in 


the first & forget that it cannot 
then act outside its enclosure in the 
second :— There is scarcely a big 
hotel, a bretvery company, or a large 
manufactory, which has not sunk 
a well deej) into the London chalk & 
is diawing its own supply of water 
from the vast store (& sueeeedcd in 
drawing; if has continues, not docs 
so with it)./bVo scheme run by Civil 
Senmnts sitting in a London office is 
likely to succeed if these geniU-men 
have not tluunselves lived on tlu 
land. Sc by cxiierienee aie able to 
appreciate arlual condiianis of agri¬ 
culture (iL learnt to aiipreciale). 

4. Conversely, inf ending a negacivc 
Sc an allirmative clause, you may so 
fuse your negative with a euiisfruc¬ 
tion common to both elausis that it 
carries on to the second clause wdien 
not wanted :— These statements do 
not SCI m xvcli wcigJnd. to savour 
of the catchicord (iV sa\our--cutting 
tlie connexion with do md scent)./ 
If the ('olonial Secretary is not going 
to use his rcsi'n'c jmnurs when trial 
by jury breahs down, S: to aecjmesec 
in the view that no conseijucnres need 
follow when a settler shoots a native 
for stealing a sheep, he may as well 
give up the business of governing 
altogether (Y aei/uitsees—eiUting the 
connexion willi is not going). 

5. You may negative in >our first 
clause a woid that when sujiplied 
williout the negafi\'e in the second 
fails to do the work \ou expect of 
it :— To raise the standard of life 
of the many it is not suflieicnt to 
divide the riches of the Jew but also 
to ])roduee in greater quonlities the 
goods Tcipiired by all (it is also 
netx'ssary to produce). 

6. You may so misjil.iee the nega¬ 
tive that it applies to what is com¬ 
mon to both clauses instead of, as 
was intended, to w hat is peculiar to 
one :— It is not expected that to- 
morrow\H sf/eech will deal with peace, 
but will be confined to a general 
survey of ... (It is expected . . . will 
not deal). 

7. You may treat a double negative 
expression as though it were form- 
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ally as well as virtually a positive 
one :—It would not be cliilicult to 
quarrel zvilh Mr Rowley's views about 
art, l)ut not with Charles Rowley 
himself (It would be casy).///e has 
cast about for neglected no device 
chemical or rncchamral that rniffht 
add to his ability (& tried every 
device). 

NEGATIVES. It has been men¬ 
tioned in the preceding article, which 
is directed against tlu* most insidious 
form of the danger, that blunders 
with negative's are extraordinarily 
fre(|u('nt. Sueii blunders require 
only care for their avoidance, to be 
conscious of the danger is enough to 
induce that care, tK: those who would 
realize the danger may easily do so. 
Abundant illustrations of it will be 
found in the aitich's on niutiikk, 

NO, NOR, NOT, NOTHINO lU.SS THAN, 

& Nkoativi: & ArririM\TiVE in 
PARALLEL t'EAl^sES. For thoSC who 
do not care for the trouble of 
turning up s])eeial articles, nor 
retpiin' detailed discussion, a few 
iiiiseellaneous s|)eeimens are here 
collected without comment :—Were 
it not for its likiuu for game eggs, the 
badger could not but be considered 
other than a harmless animal./Sir 
Willoughby is one of the staunchest of 
Liberals ; his defeat in Snrth St 
Rancras at the General FAection zcas 
hardly less creditable to the electors j 
than his rejection at the L.C.C. 
election some years ago./When the 
boys come home the old club udll 
start again ; in the meantime zvho 
shall deny that the ‘ Muddied Oafs ' 
have not made good '/ /Manifestly zee j 
can grant no armistice zvhile they j 
occupy French or Belgian territory. 
or delude oursehes into thinking that 
a League of \ations is possible 
while . . ./To consider cf- report 

whether the Council should not dis¬ 
continue altogether the direct manage¬ 
ment of the service & slu)uld dispose 
of or lease the boats, piers, dr plant./ 
No rival is too small to be over¬ 
looked, no device is too infamous 
not to be practised, if it zvill .. ./Not 


a whit undeterred by the disaster 
which overtook them last week./la it 
quite inconceivable that if the 
smitten had always turned the. other 
cheek the smiters would not long 
since have become so ashamed that 
. . '//I do not think it is possible that 
the traditions d- doctrines of these 
two institutions should not fail to 
create rival schools./But it zvould not 
be at all surprising if, by attempting 
too much, Mr Siehel has not to some 
extent defeated fns ozvn object./How 
can Mr Balfour tell but that two 
years hence lie may not he too tired 
of official life to begin any new 
conflict //They could hardly tail to 
regard it as anything but an cjpres- 
sion of want of confidence in our 
zvhole South-African policy./No age 
can see itself in a proper perspective, 
it is therefore ineajiablc of giving its 
virtues ct- i ices their relative places. 

* neg'lig^. So split A’ accented, 
negligible, -geable. The first spel¬ 
ling IS bi'tlt r ; cf. incorrigible, 
dirigible. The pji f valence at one 
time of -geable is jicrhaps explained 
by the word's liaving been familiar¬ 
ized ehielly in the translated or 
untranslated French phrase quan¬ 
tile nigligeablr. 

negotiate makes -tiable, -lor ; sec 
-ABci: 1, -OR. The use of the verb in 
its improper .sense of taeklc success¬ 
fully IS eomjRirable in faded jocu¬ 
larity with the similar use of in¬ 
dividual (see also maierialize), & 
stamps a writer as literarily a bar¬ 
barian. Novelty is what makes 
such misuses attractive, & when the 
novelty is gone people of sense 
di.scard them. See also Poly¬ 
syllabic HUMOLIl. 

negro, negrillo, negidto. PI. negroes, 
but ncgrillos negritos ; see -o(e)s 
1, Ci. 

neighbourhood. In the n. of (e.g. 
£100) for about is a repulsive com¬ 
bination of Polysyllabic uumour 
& Periphrasis. 

neither. 1. Pronunciation. 2* 
Meaning. 3. Number of the pro- 
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noun & adjective. 4. Number & 
person of verb after neither . . . nor. 
5. Position of neither . . . nor. 6. 
Neither . . . or. 7. Neither as con¬ 
junction. 8. Neither pleonasLie. 

1. The pronunciation rccoinmendcd 
is ni'dlier ; see uthek. 

2. The jiroper sense of the pronoun 
(or adjective) is ‘ not the one nor 
the otlier of the t^vo '. lake cither^ 
it sometimes reh rs loosely to num¬ 
bers greater than two {Ileat^ Hfihty 
electricity y magnet ism, are all corre¬ 
latives ; neither can be said to be the 
essential cause of lice others) ; but 
none or no should he preferred ; ef. 

3. Tins restriction to two 
docs not hold for the adverb {Neither 
fish nor flesh nor ford). 

3. The number of the adjective & 
pronoun is properly singular, & dis¬ 
regard of tliis fact is a recognized 
grammatical mistake, though, with 
the pronoun at least, very com¬ 
mon :— 2'hc conception is faulty for 
two reasons, neither of which are 
noticed by Plato./What at present 
I believe neither of us know'i ; gr.am- 
mar requires is noticed, & knorvs. 
The same mistake with the adject iVv‘ 
is so obviously wrong as to be almost 
impossible ; not quite, however: 
Both Sir Harry Vcrncy tC* Mr Glad¬ 
stone rocrevery brief, neither speeches 
exceeding fifteen minutes. An almost 
equally incredible freak with the 
pronoun is : Lord llolhjield cb Lord 
Rcay roere born the one in Paris & 
the other at 2'he Hague, neither being 
British subjects at the time of his 
birth (as indeed neither could be 
unless he were twins). 

4. Number & person after neither 
, . . nor. If both subjects arc singu¬ 
lar & in the third person, the only 
need is to remember that the verb 
must be singular & not plural. This 
is often forgotten ; the OED (juotes, 
from Johnson, Neither search nor 
labour arc necessary, &, from Ruskin, 
Neither painting nor fighting feed 
men, where is & feeds arc undoubt¬ 
edly required. The right course is 
not to indulge in bad grammar our- 
eelves & then plead that better men 


like Johnson & Ruskin have done 
it before us, but to follow what is 
now the accepted as well as the 
logical rule. Complications occur 
when, owing to a dilfcrence in 
number or person between the sub¬ 
ject of the neither member & that 
of the nor member, the same verb- 
form or pronoun or possessive 
adjeetive does not lit both : Neither 
you nor I (was ?, wtae V) chosen ; 
Neither you nor 1 (is ?, am Y, are Y) 
the right person ; Neither eyes nor 
nose (does its Y, do tluir Y) work ; 
Neither enqiloyer nor liaiids will 
say what (they want Y, he wants Y). 
The wise man, in writing, evades 
these problems by rejeeling all the 
alternatives—any of which may set 
up friction between him & his 
reader—& putting the thing in some 
other shape ; & in speaking, which 
does not allow time for jiarajibrase, 
lie takes risks with equanimity & 
says what instinct dictates. Rut, 
as instinct is directed larg(>ly by 
habit, it IS well to eschew habitually 
the clearly wrong forms (such as 
Neither chapter nor verse arc given) 
& the clearly provocative ones (such 
as Neither husband nor wife is com¬ 
petent to act xcilhout lus consort). 
About the following, which are 
actual newspaper extracts, neither 
grammarians nor laynuai will be 
unanimous in afijaiiving or dis- 
ajiproving the preference of is to 
are or of has to hiwe ; but there will 
be a good majordy for the ofiinion 
that both w’riters are grammatieally 
more valorous than dis(*reet :— 
Neither apprenticeship systems nor 
technical education is likely to in¬ 
fluence these occupations (why not 
have omitted systems't)./Neither 
Captain C. nor 1 has ever thought it 
necessary to .. . (Neither to Captain 
C. nor to me has it ever seemed . . .). 

5. Position of neither . . . nor. 
Which neither suits one purpose nor 
the other. Suits being common to 
both members should not be in¬ 
serted in the middle of the neither 
member. Such displacement has 
been discussed & illustrated under 
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eitukr 5, & need only he mentioned 
here as a mistake to he avoided. 

6. Neither . . . or. When a negative 
has preceded, a question often arises 
between nor or as the right con¬ 
tinuation, & the answer to the 
question sometnnes requires care ; 
sec NOii, oa. But when the pre¬ 
ceding negative is neither (adv.), the 
matter is siinph;, or being always 
wrong. Ijxampli's of the mistake : 
Diderot presented a boiufuct which was 
neither zvcll or ill received./Like the 
Persian nohlr of old, 1 ask ‘ that I 
maij neither command or obey 
Here again, to say that IMorley & 
I'imerson have sinned before us is 
a xiica not worth entering. 

7. Neither alone as conjunction. 
This use, in which neither means 
* nor yet ’, or * & mon'over . . . not ’, 
& connects scntenei's instead of the 
ordinary <0 not or nor {/ hrrvc not 
asked for help, neither do 1 desire it ; 
Defcndmit had agreed not to interfere, 
neither did he) is much less common 
than it was, tV: is best reserved lor 
conti'xts of formal tone. 

8. Neither with the negative force 
pleonastic, as in 1 don't knoiv that 
neither (instead of either), was for¬ 
merly idiomatic though colloquial, 
but is now archaic & affected. 

Nelly, or Nellie ; see -f.y, -ik, -v. 

nepenthe(s). Three syllables, 
whether with or without the -s. 
The -3 is part of the (heck word, 
& should have been retaineil in 
English ; but it has very commonly 
been dropped, probably from being 
mistaken for the plural sign as in 
pea for pease Ac. The iirevaihng 
form (except in Botany, where tla 
classical word is naturally used) is 
now -the. 

Nereid. Pronounce ner'Iid. 

Nero. 1*1. -ns, see -o(i:)s 8. 

nervy. So spelt : see -r.v & -y. 

-ness. For the distinction between 
conciseness S: concision, & similar 
pairs, see -lox & -ni:ss. 

nestle, nestling. l*ronoiincc with¬ 
out the -t- ; see Piionunciation, 
Silent t. 


net. In the commercial sense (free 
from deduction, &c.) the spelling 
should, as elsewhere, be net, not 
nett. See set(t). 

nether. For n. garments, n, man, 
&c., sec Pedantic humour. 
neurasthenia. The OED gives -the-, 
not -tht*-. Sec Fai.se quantity. 
neuroma. PI. -ala. 
neurosis. PI. -oscs (-ez); see 

l^ATIN RLUIIALS 2. 

neuter. See common, & epicene, 
for some distinctions, 
neutralize has -zable ; see Mute e, 
nev6. See French w ords. 
never so, ever so, in conditional 
clauses {refuseth to hear the voice of 
the charmer, charm he never so 
ZL'isely). The original phrases, going 
back to Old English, are never so, & 
nei'cr such. I'lic change to ever, 
‘substituted from a notion of 
logical propricly ’ (OED), seems to 
date from the later seventeenth 
century only, Sc nexer so is very 
common in tln‘ Bible & Shaksperc. 
Ever so, however, is the normal 
modern form, not never so, & it is 
in vain that attempts are occasion¬ 
ally made to put the clock back Sc 
restore nerer in ordinary speech. 
In poetry. Sc under circumstances 
that justily archaism, never so is 
unimiieaehablc ; but in everyday 
style the jiunsm that insists on it is 
futile. As to that ‘ notion of logical 
propriety ’, it was perhaps that there 
was nothing negative in the sense ; 
but that is not true, if ‘ charm he 
never so wisely’ is a compressed 
form of ‘ charm he so w isely as never 
else ’ ; we can at least see how the 
nei^er idiom may have arisen ; to 
account for ever (except as a mis¬ 
taken correction of never) is a much 
harder problem. But the modern 
phrase, explicable or not, & logical 
or not, is ei'er so. 

news. The number varied {the n. 
is bad, are bad) for more than two 
centuries, but has now' ^ettlcd dow'n 
permanently as singular, 
next. 1. The n.'three Sec. 2. N. 
Friday, June, Sec. 3. N.important Sec. 
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1. For the question between the 
next three &c. & the three &c. next, 
see FIRST 4, 

2. Next June, n. Friday, &c., can 
be used as adverbs without a pre¬ 
position {Shall begin it nedt June) ; 
but, if next IS put after the noun, 
idiom requires a preposition {may be 
expected in June next, on Monday 
next). See Fridav. 

3. The ‘ No Surrender ’ party had 
the rank tf- Jile at their back because 
they fought to the last ditch to save the 
grandest institution in the country: 
do they expect support now in wreck¬ 
ing the hvo next imjiortant institu¬ 
tions ? The txvo next itnportanl 
institutions is clearly used in the 
sense ‘ the two inst tut ions next in 
importance The OFI) quot<'s no 
example of such a use, i)ut it is 
perhaps not uncommon eolKiquially, 
& must be a conscious or uncon¬ 
scious experiment in extending; tiu* 
cotivenient next best idiom. Tliat 
idiom re(juiies a sufieiiative, & such 
words as oldest, worst, ttarroxvesf, 
xceighliest, suit it well ; but it is 
ugly with .adjectives having no 
superlative but that with tnosf, &, 
there is a templalioa to try ^^hclhe^, 
for instance, 'nett inij>ortant will not 
pass for next mast important. It 
should be resisted ; the natural 
sense of the txvo next iTnjiortanl 
institutions is ‘ the two next institu¬ 
tions that are of importance which 
need by no means be the two that arc 
next in importance. 

nexus. The English plural nextiscs 
is intolerably sibilant, & the l„afin, 
nexus (-us), not nexi (see -us), 
sounds pedantic ; the jiliiral is 
consequently very r<are. 

nice. 1. N. m.ikes nicish; see 
Mutk k. 

2. Nice c& as a sort of adverl) - 
satisfactorily (/ hope ii will be n. a. 
fine ; Aren't we going n, a. fast F) i-, 
an established eoIlo(|nialism, but 
should be eonfincd, in print, to 
dialogue. 

3. Meaning. N. has been spoilt, 
like CLEVER, by its bonnes fortunes ; 


it has been too great a favourite with 
the ladies, who tiave charmed out of 
it all its individuality & converted 
it into a mere difluser of vague & 
mild agrceablencss. Everyone who 
uses it in its more proper senses, 
which fill most of the space given 
to it in any dictionary, & avoids the 
modern one that tends to oust them 
all, does a real if small service to 
the language. 

Nicene. The name of the place 
from w’hieli the creed is so called is 
spelt Nicaea or Nicea, not Nieoea. 

nic(e)y, sw'cetmeat. Omit the e ; 
see -UY, -ir., -v. 

nickel makes -lied ; see -ll-, -i,-. 
nick-nack. Sec knick-knack. 
nict(it)ate, -ating, -ation. The 
forms with the extra syllable are the 
commoner, & those without it arc 
Ni:i:i)li:ss vain vx is. 

nidus, ri. -dusrs, -di (-1). 
niello. IM. -li (-0), -las, sec -o(n)s 3. 
nigger, applied to others than full 
or partial negroes, is felt as jin insult 
by the person deseribetl, tV lielrays 
in the speaker, if not deliberate 
insolence, at Ic.ast a very arrogant 
inhumanity, 

nighty (night-gown). So spelt; .sec 

-FV, -IF, -Y. 

nihilism, -isl. IVononnec ni'I-, 
with the h silent ; see Pronuncia¬ 
tion. 

nimbus. IM. -hi (-1). For nim- 
bus{s)cd see -s-, -ss-. 
nineties, ’nine-. See twi ntiks. 
nitre, -ter. See -rf. S:. -i r. 
nitrify. For mtlexifins soe Viiiins 

IN -IK, -Y, -vi:, (>. 

-N-, -NN-. Monosylkil les ending 
in n double it before sullixc.s begin¬ 
ning with vowels if tlie sound pre- 
eetling it is a singk* vowel (a, c, i, o, 
u, y), but not if iL i-, a di{>htiiong or 
a double vowt 1 or a vowel & r: 
mannish, but darning ; fenny, but 
keener ; winning, but reined; con¬ 
ned, but coined ; runner, Imt turned. 
Wor<is of more than one syllabic 
follow the rule for monosyllables if 
their last syllable is accented, but 
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otherwise do not double the n : 
japanned & beginner, but dragoon¬ 
ed, womanish, turbaned, awakening, 
mnsliny. 

no. ]. Parts of speech. 2. (’on- 
fusion of tL(lj(‘ctive adverb. 3. No 
in negative confusions. 4. Negative 
parentheses. r>. Wnlin^ of com¬ 
pounds. d. Plutid. 

1. No IS (.\) an adjective meaning 
in tlu“ Mn;^nilar not a (or not any), 
^ in the plural not any ; it is a 
shorleiH'd form of none, which is 
still uscil as ils ])ronoiin form : Ao 
{jcnnan a/iplied ; No (Jer/nans ajt- 
plied ; Noiie of ilic applicants was, 
or were, (iermon. No is (B) an 
adveib mcan:n<^ by no amount A: 
used only with comj’iaralives : 1 am 
glad it is 710 worse. Ao is ((') an 
ad\crb meaning not A: usiel only 
after or. A* clneily in the plinuse 
whether or no : Pleasant or no, it is 
true ; He niust do it -.Lhether he will 
or no. No (I)) a particle ix'jire- 
S'enliuf:’ a ncL;ati\e st nl< noc of -which 
tlic conti'uts are c-lear irom a pre¬ 
ceding (piestion or from the con¬ 
text ;—/.S' he there'.* —Ao (i.c., lie is 
not there). Ao, it is too bad (i.c.. 
I shall not submit ; it is loo bad). 
No is (11) a noun mean mg the word 
no, a denial or refusal, a neg.iti\* 
vote or voter : Don't sai/ no ; She 
ivill not tahe a no ; The Aoe.s have it. 

2. (hmfusion of adjeelive A adsi rb. 
If the tabulation in 1 is eorreet, it 
is clear how the worse than super¬ 
fluous a, the, A her, made their way 
into the following extracts. The 
writer of each thought his 7in was 
a li or a C adveib, against wliieii 
the absence of the invariable aeeom- 
paniment> should have warned him, 
A did not se t' that it was the adjet- 
live, which eont.ims a in itself A is 
therefore, incompatible witli aiu>tlier 
a, or the, or her. IIV ran hardljf give 
the book higher praise than to say ef 
it (hat it is a no unworthy compamon 
of Moberli/'s ‘ Atonement ’ (Omit a, 
or write 7iot for no)./The value of gas 
taken from the ground there *0 sold 
amounted to the no insignificant 


value of 54,000,000 dots (the not)./ 
Paintings by Maud Earl, who owes 
her no small reputation as an artist 
to the successes which . . . (her reputa¬ 
tion, no .small one). /A fourth ex¬ 
ample is more cxeusahle because 
the conditions arc obscured by the 
accidental jiresence of a compara- 
tiv'c : Wc could ask for no more 
cheerful a by-jiroduct of our discon¬ 
tent than a second volu7ne of this most 
patriotic of ('hristmas books. Such 
a sentence as The second volume will 
be 710 more cheerful a by-product than 
I the first would bo right, 7io being 
I there actually the adverb. But the 
' })hras<‘ in its jire-scnt setting means 
no l)y-])roduet that shall Ire more 
cheerful. A' no is the adjective & 
eonlains a & refuses to have another 
thrust upon it. 

3. No, used in the first of tw'o 
! fiarallel c)..iiscs. r/isuires many a 
j brave unwary writer; ti>e modi¬ 
fications nccc.ssary lor tlu' second 
clause an' forL'otten. A bad gram¬ 
mar or bad sen^e n'suUs. Sei' NT'.ga- 
TlVi: A AlIlKMATlVil IN I’VHALLF.I. 
CLAL'-.i'.s : some sju eimens are :— 
IJe sees in England no attempt to 
mould hist or}/ areordnis to academic 
jilans. but to dneit it from case to 
ease according t<> 7ieeessity (it is 
I'.ither dii'(‘ett‘d). 7V/ere is no reason 
to suppo.se that the (lor^ument will 
accej/t any vital n7nendments, A most 
certainly not an a7nendmcnl to 
ejelude Home Hide (A it will cer¬ 
tainly not accept owv)./Although no 
party has been able to earn/ its own 
.scheme out. it has been strong Cfwugh 
to preiicnl ani/ other srheine being 
carried (<^‘ach has been),/No place 
of am/ impurtanre, A a good many 
of 7ione at all, are now ivithout their 
bnxvling greens (All ]daces of impor¬ 
tance . . . now have). 

4. Negative parentheses. The rule 
here to be insisted on concerns nega¬ 
tive expressions in general, A is 
stated under no only because that 
word happens to be present in 
violations of it oft oner perhajis than 
any other. The rule is that ad- 
v’crbial qualifications containing a 
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negative must not, like qualifica¬ 
tions that, not being negative, do 
not so vitally affect the sense, be 
comina’d off from the words they 
belong to as though they were mere 
parentheses. The rule only needs 
stating to be accepted ; but the 
habit of providing .adverbial phrases 
with commas often gets the better 
of common sense. It is clear, how¬ 
ever, that there is the same essential 
absurdity in writing He will^ tinder 
no circumstances, consent as in 
writing He ivill, never, consent, or 
He will, not, consent. It is worth 
while to add, for the reader’s con¬ 
sideration while he glances at tlic 
examples, that it would often be 
better in these negative adverbial 
ph rases to resolve no into not . . . 
any &e. IVe are assured that the 
Prime Minister to ill, in no circum¬ 
stances cb on no consideration what¬ 
ever, consent (will not m any . . . 
or on any ... Or omit the commas, 
at the least).//lad Paleij cb Jiutler, 
no more than Voltaire, could give 
Bagshot one thousandth part of the 
confidence that he drew from . . . 
(could not, any more than . . . Or 
could no more than Voltaire give)./ 
We are, of course, reminded that the 
doctors, no more than the friendly 
societies, are completely satisfied (are 
not, any more than the societies . . . 
Or omit the cinnmuH)./Proposals 
which, under no possible circum¬ 
stances, would lead to any substantial, 
or indeed perceptible, protection for 
a home industry (which would not 
lead under any ... Or which would 
under no possible circumstances 
lead). 

5. Writing of compounds. Alxmt 
no ball (noun) & no-ball (verb), 
nobody, & nohow, doubts are need¬ 
less ; the forms given arc the right 
ones. No one, on the iinneijilcs 
explained in IIypiikns (;jb, & 2), 
should be written either rioone or 
no-one, since it both has a specialized 
meaning & has lost its second 
accent ; noone is disqualified by its 
monosyllabic look ; but there is no 
objection to no-one, & that form is 


recommended, with the warning 
that printers arc attached to no one ; 
for fuller discussion, see kveryonk. 
The adverbs noways <fc nowise are 
best so written ; but in nozvise, 
which is often used instead of the 
correct in no zvisc, is as absurd as 
by nomcans or on no-account would 
be ; cf. ANY 1. 

6. n. nocs ; sec -o(k).s 2. 

noblesse. See French words. 
nodus. PI. -di (-i). 

nomad makes -adic ; see -d-, -dd-. 
nom de guerre, nom de plume, 
pen name, pseudonym. Nom de 
guerre is current French, but, owing 
to the ICnglish currency of nom dc 
plume, is far from universally in¬ 
telligible to I'higlishnien, most of 
whom assume lliat, whatever else 
it may mean, it can surely not mean 
nom-<le-plurne. Nom dc plume is 
open to the criticism that it is 
ridiculous for Knglish writers to use 
a French yihrase that does not come 
from France ; not perhaps as 
ridiculous as the critics think (see 
MouAi.i:), but fear of them will at 
any rate det<‘r some of us. Nobody 
perhaps uses jten-namc without 
feeling either ‘ AN'hat a good hoy am 
I to abstain from shouing off my 
French & translate nom de plmnc 
into honest I'highsh I or else ‘ I am 
not as those jiublieans who BU})j)ose 
there is such a phrase as nom de 
j)lumc \ For everyone is instinc¬ 
tively aware that pen-name, how¬ 
ever native or naturalized its ele¬ 
ments, is no Knghsh-bred W'orcl, 
hut a translation of nom de plume. 
Pseudonym, lastly, is a queer out-of- 
llic-w’ay term lor an everyday thing. 
Hut it is perhaps the best of the 
bunch cxeejit for those who take 
the eommonsense view of nom de 
plume —that it is the established 
word for the thing, & its antecedents 
do not concern us. 

nomenclature. The dictionaries 
that give a list of synonyms with 
each word do a very doubtful service 
to literature. One can hardly be¬ 
lieve but that the authors of the 
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extracts below have looked up name 
in search of some longer & more 
imposing word, some (shall we say ?) 
adequately grandiose vocable. That 
nomenclature docs not mean a name, 
but a system of naming or of names, 
is to such writers what they would 
perhaps call a mere mcticulosity ; 
see Love of the long word. The 
forerunner of ike present luxurious 
establishment teas the wcll-knoien 
Gloucester Coffee House, the nomen¬ 
clature of which was derived from that 
Duke of Gloucester who . . ./A small 
committee of City men has just 
launched a society, under the nomen¬ 
clature of the ‘ League of Interpreters \ 
with the object of . . ./7Vic most imjjor- 
tant race of the season for three-ycar- 
old fillies ; the nomenclature was 
obtained from Lord Derby's scat, 
The Oaks \ in the little hamlet of . , . 

nominal. For this us the adjective i 
of noun, sec not-n. 
nominate makes -nable, -tor ; sec 
-ABLE 1, -OR, 

nomlnatival(ly), -tive(ly). Ste 

ABLATIVLLV. 

nominative. The grammatical word 
is always pronouiieed nd'minativ ; 
the adjective connected in sense with 
nominate ik nomination (t .g. in partly 
elective cb partly n.) is ofU n, cV ])ei- 
haps more conveniently, nd'nnnativ. 

nominativus pendens. See Ti.cii- 

NICAL TERMS. 

non-. On non-moral k amoral, see 

A-, AN-. 

non avenu. Sec French words. 
nonchalant, -ance. 1‘ronoiinee 
n(5'nshnlant, -«ns (i.e. as English 
words, but with -sh-). 

none. 1. It is a mistake to su]>pose 
that the pronoun is sing, only cV: 
must at all costs be followed by 
sing, verbs etc. ; the OKI) explicitly 
states tliat pi. construction is com- ; 
nioner. li. The forms none so, none \ 
too, are idiomatic {It is none so i 
pleasant to learn that you have only ! 
six months to live ; The look he gave ' 
me was none too amiable), but are 
perhaps seldom used without a 
certain sense of condescending to 


the vernacular as an aid to heartiness 
of manner or emphasis ; & con¬ 

descension is always repellent. 

nonentity, in the now rare abstract 
sense of non-existence, should have 
the non pronounced clearly ndn, & 
perhaps be written with a hyphen 
{non-entity). In the current concrete 
sense of a person or thing of no 
account, it is written nonentity Sc 
said with the o obscured (nonC'n- 
titi). 

nonesuch, nonsuch. The first is 
the original form, but tlie second 
the now usual one. 
nonet(te). Spell -et ; see duet. 
nonpareil. Fronounee ndnpnrc'l. 
nonplus makes -ssed, -ssing, ite. ; 

sec -S-, -SS-. 

non sequitur. See Technical 

TERMS. 

nonsuch. See noni-such. 
no-one, no one. See one 1. 
nor IS a word that should come 
into our minds as \\e lepeat the 
I (General Confession. Most of us in 
j our time ha\ left undone those 
I things Mhieh Me ought to have done 
I (i.e. failed to put in nor vhen it was 
wanted) Sc done those things which 
we ought not to have done (i.e. 
thrust it in when there was no room 
for it). The negative forms of He 
! moves cb speahs, He both moves dc 
j speaks, arc He moves not nor speaks, 
j He neither moves nor speaks ; or, 
with the verb resohed us usual in 
modern negative sentences, He does 
I not move or speak. He does not either 
, 7/icRic or speak. The tendency to go 
' wrong is probably due to confusion 
' between the simple verbs {moves Sec.) 

, Sc the resolved ones {does move iSrc.) ; 

if the veib IS resolved, there is often 
I an auxiliary that serves both clauses, 
«S:, as the negative is attached to the 
auxiliary, its force is carried on 
together with that of the auxiliary 
& no fresh negative is wanted. Two 
eautioiis are necessary on this 
carrying on of the negative force & 
consequent preferenee of or to nor. 
The first is that it will not do to 
repeat the auxiliary & yet use or 
under the impression that the 
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previous negative suftiecs ; that is 
what has been done in : Sir Guy 
Granet lea.s- uaturally ch properly at 
pains to prove that his company had 
not acted negligently or carelessly or 
had been unduly iujlucnced by reasons 
of economy (There was a ehoiee here 
between or been & and had not been; 
or had been makes nonsense). 

The oliiCT eaution, luueli more 
often re(|inred, is that if the negative 
is attaelied not to an auxiliary (or 
oilier noid common to two clauses) 
that will carry it forward, but to 
some other jiart of the iirst elaus(^ 
the negative force is cut off & has 
to be started afresii by nor. Th<‘ 
following live examples illiistrati' 
the danger ; in each or must be 
corrected into nor if the rest of the 
sentence is to niiiain as it is, 
though some slight change ot 
arrangimient such as is imiieated 
would make or jio^^sible :—Presidoit 
Wilson has determined that no troops 
Bhall march, or anything resembling 
a military or naval demonstration be 
carried out (tliat troops shall not 
march, or)., In its si.e ?nonths oj 
power it has offered iu>t one con¬ 
structive measure or done a single 
thing to relieve sujjerina (it has not 
olfcred one)./It is with no un- 
friendlv intention to Germany or 
with any desire to question her right 
or her need to j/nssess a jmxverful 
Navy (it is not mlh nny)./Mani¬ 
festly ive can grant no armistice 
while they (>ccuj)y Frenfh d- Belgian 
territory, or delude ourselves into 
ihitiking that a League of Nations is 
possible (we cannot grant an).///e 
did nothing udlhoat consulting L^nel. 
or failed in anything without < :epect- 
ing fh fearing his admonishing (he 
did not do anything . . . or fail). 

The ahovi; are the oidinary types 
of mistake witli nor. Others that* 
should hardly retiuire mention are 
either . . . nor, & t he poet leal omission 
of the first negative. Either . . . nor 
is as bad as nfitiij k ... or ; ]>ut : 
There was not, either in ITDO in 
Italy, nor on the Mediterranean 
coast of Spain in 1808, any British 


force at work which . . ./As we have 
not got the world's tonnage production 
for April, nor yet cither the British 
nor the world's losses for the same 
month, it is only jmssible to .. . 

Do nor undo is legitimate in poetry, 
but not in prose of so ordinary a 
kind as : For her fingers had been 
so numbed that she. could do nor undo 
anything. 

normalcy ( Jiormahty) is a lIvniiiD 
DimiVATivi:. of tlic sjmrioiis hybrid ’ 
class, & seems to have noUnrig to 
recommend it. 

north-. C'ompounds {n.-cast &ic.) 
are pronouiu*ed with th. Of the 
derivatives, northern A: northerly 
have dh. but noTlhward{s), norihcTf 
k northing, have 111 . 

northerly, l-'or the speia.d uses & 
meanings of this set of words, sec 
i:AhTi:ui,v. 

nostril makes {-)nostrillcd ; -ll-, -l-. 
nostrum. I’l.not-a ; -um. 
nosy, nosey. See -i.v & -y in 

Ai>Ji:CTi\ tk:-1 ^ .-ii;, y. 

not. 1. AV'/ aU){(dl. . . not. 2. Not 
in meiosis cV perijihiasis. 8. Not in 
exclamations. 4. Not jileonastic. 
I>. Not , . . but. 0. Not only. 

1. Not allgtiU . . . not. .ill is not 
gold that glisters; G^cry land does 
not produce evvTqthing. Pieeisiuns 
j would rewr.t^’ tli('se seriteriees as 
Au/ all is gnld that glisters (or Not 
all Had glisters is geld) & Not cvenj 
land produces rverythnaj. The nega- 
lj\e ta longs logically to (dl e^'cry, 
not to the verbs, cK: tin* si net sense 
of tlic first ]novt‘rb would be that 
glistering j)ro\es a subslanee to be 
not gold. A \'ahied eorresiiondent 
writ<‘s—‘ Do not > ou think that the 
use of all . . . not ought to be re¬ 
stricted to prof.'osiLions of the type 
All A is not-Ji, A when' Not all A 
is B is meant, that shouhl be the 
order? Of course that never has 
been a rule, from ‘‘ All of you have 
not the knowledge of God ” on¬ 
wards, but it would save a great deal 
of ambiguity if it could Ik* made 
one. I notice that Somerville & 
Dyrne, in their German Grammar, 
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with Nichl allc Menschcn sprechen 
Deutsch before them, translate it 
“ All men do not speak German ”, 
neglecting the plain guidance of their 
original This gentleman has logic 
on hjs side, logic has time on its 
side, & probably the only thing 
needed for his gratification is that he 
should live long enough. The older 
a language grows, the more con¬ 
sciously expert its users become, 
the shorter slinfl if & they may be 
exyiccted to grant to illogicalities & 
ambiguities. All . . . not for Sol all^ 
like the t-n'o i irst for the first tieo, 
the displaccmcntsof noTii ni.itiii.r 
& ONLY, the omission of not in than 
you can iii.li*, iKi (he use of much 
LLSS for nindi wore, is already 
denounced by those w’lo have time 
to spend on nicetu'S ; but it is still, 
like many other inaccuracn'S, the 
natural & idiomatic English ; it will 
pass away in time, for nn/gim cst 
x)€ritas ct pracvalcbit ; in the mean¬ 
time it is worth anyonc''s while to 
get on speaking teirns with the new 
exactitudes ('i.c., to \Mite Sol ail 
himself), but worth nobody's while 
to fall foul of those who do not 
choose to abandon the comfortable 
old slovenries. 

2. Sot in meiosis & periphrasis. 
‘ Wc say well A' elegantly, not un¬ 
grateful, for very grateful ’—OEl) 
quotation dated i(>71. It is by tins 
time a faded or jaded elcganee, this 
replacing of a term by the negation 
of its opposite ; jaded by general 
over-use ; fa<lcd by the blight of 

WoRN-OI’T IIIIMOITR With itS liot <1 
hundred miles from, not unconnected 
iLHlh, & other oiu*(‘ fresh joung 
jihrases. lJut the very {)oj)u!ariJy 
of the idiom in English is pniof 
enougli that there is Jioinething in it 
congenial to the English tenipera- 
nuait, & it is pleasant to lielieve (fiat 
it owes its success with us to a 
stubborn national dislike of putting 
thmgs too strongly. It is clear too 
that there are contexts to which 
e. g. not inconsiderable is more suit¬ 
able than considerable ; by using 
it we seem to anticipate put 


aside, instead of not foreseeing or 
Ignoring, the possible suggestion 
that SO-&-SO IS inconsiderable. The 
right principle is to acknowledge 
that the idiom is allowable, & then 
to avoid it except when it is more 
than allowable. Examples in which 
their authors would hardly claim 
that elegance or point w^as gained 
by the double negative, & would 
admit that they used it only 
because they saw no reason why 
they should not, occur in every 
day’s newspapers ; such are :— The 
style of ar^urncni suitable for the 
election contest is, no doubt, not 
infrequently different from the style 
of argument suitable for use, at H’csY- 
minster (often). One may imagine 

that Mr - -iVill not be altogether 

unrelicvc'd when his brother actor 
returns tomorrow (will be much 
relieved). 

3. \ ot in exclamations. But if you 
hiot; at the story of that quadrilateral 
of land, what a complex of change 
tb dweisitq do you not discover! A 
jumble of (picstion & exclamation. 
The nglit exclamation would be : 
What a complex you discover ! The 
possible' question would be : What 
complerity do you not discover? 
What a conijdcx, & the stop, are 
essentially exclamatory : ?iot is 
essentially interrogative; do is 
characteristically interrogative, but 
not impossible' in exclamations. 
The forms in a samplcT sentence 
arc : -Exclamation : What I have 
suffered!; Question: What have 
I not suffered?: Exclamation with 
inversion : WTiat have 1 suffered ! ; 
Eonfusion : W'hai have 1 not suffered! 
See Stocs (question & exclamation 
marks). 

4. Sot pleonastic. The point dis¬ 
cussed in 3 was the intrusion of a 
not, unnecessary indeed but ex¬ 
plicable, into exclamations that arc 
confused with rhetorical questions. 
Much less excusable, as needing no 
analysis to show that it is Wicng & 
often destruelivc of the sense, .s the 
not that is evoked in a subordinate 
clause as a mere unmeaning echo 
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of an actual or virtual negative in 
the main sentence. Wc all know 
people who habitually say 1 shouldn't 
wonder if it didn’t turn to snow soon 
when they mean if it turned. But 
the same mistake in print is almost 
as common as it is absurd :— 
Nobodif can predict with confidence 
how intich time may not be employed 
on the concluding stages of the Hill./ 
Is it impossible to imagine that^ in 
consefiuence of the groicing friendship 
between the tivn great peoples on both 
sides of the Channel, an agreement 
might not one day he realized '//! do 
not of course deny that in this, (lh in 
all moral principles, there may not 
be found, here <£• there, exceptional 
cases./lie is unable to say how rmich 
of the portraiture of Christ may not 
be due to the idealization of IJis life 
dj character./It would not be at all 
surprising if, by attempting too much. 

Mr - has not to some extent 

defeated his oxen object./Who knows 
but what agreeing to differ may not 
be a form of agreement rather than | 
a form of difference / | 

6. Not . . . but. Mrs Fraser's book, 
however, is not confined to filling up 
the gaps in Livingstone's life in 
England cC- the after-history of his 
children, but it deals most interest¬ 
ingly with her father's oxen early 
adventures in Africa d: . . . Sec 
HUT 3 for more flagrant misliandlirigs 
of not followed by but. The differ¬ 
ence between right & wrong often 
depends on the writer's seeing that 
the subject, for instance, of the not 
sentence must not be rejicated (or 
taken up by a pronoun) in the but 
sentence, but allowed to carry on 
silently. The above double sen¬ 
tence, which is not idiomatic English 
as it stands, is at once cured by the 
omission of it. The relation betw'een 
one form & the other is exactly that 
between It is not black, but it is 
white (w hi el I is impossible except in 
special conditions) & Jt is not black, 
but xvhite. 

6. Not only out of its place is like 
a tintack loose on the floor; it 
might have been most serviceable 


somewhere else, & is capable of 
giving acute & undeserved pain 
where it is. To read the following 
extracts one after another, all of 
them requiring only a preference for 
order over chaos to have tidied them 
up, must surely call a blush to the 
Englishman’s cheek for his journal¬ 
ists’ slovenly ways :— Ireland, unlike 
the other Western nations, jireservcd 
n. o. its pre-Christian litciature, but 
xvhen Chrisiianity came, not direct 
from Home but from Jlrilain d* Gaul, 
that literal lire received a fresh im¬ 
pulse from the nexv faith (N, o. did 
Ireland . . . preserve).///c referred 
his audience to a time xchen n.o. was 
the Itegiilar Army in no difficulty of 
finding recruits, but actually got 
them as soon as compulsion for home 
defence had been introduced (when 
the Army n. o. had no dinieulfy)./ 
Profc.ssor Dicey's argument could be 
used most convincingly to prove that 
n. o. ought self-government rimer to 
hove been granted to the Colonies but 
ought also immediately to be wilh- 
draxvn from the KngU'ih people itself 
(to prove that self-government n. o. 
ouglit never)./A’, o. had she noxv 
a right to s]>eah. but to speak xvith 
authority (She had now' a right n. o. 
to speak)./ Vp to the last of them 
it is assunu'd n. o. that the Allies 
are not parties to the correspondence, 
but are cxen officially ignorant of 
its existence (thrit the Allies n. o. arc 
not parlies)./A', o. does the propor¬ 
tion of suicides vary xvith the season 
of the year, but xvith different races 
(The })ropoiti()n of suicides varic.s 
n. o. wilh)./N. o. would this scheme 
help the poorer districts over their 
financial difficulties, but Avould re¬ 
move from London the disgrace that 
in .some parts of London the streets 
fire . . . (This seheine would n. o. 
helf>)./A\ o. was the audience draxvn 
from central London ; those privileged 
to hear the speech came from all parts 
(The audience was not drawn from 
central London only. The blunder io 
here double, & this tintack must be 
not merely picked up, but smashed 
up, before it can be harmless). 
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note, n. For synonymy see sign. 
note, V., makes -table ; see Mute e. 
nothing less than. The OED re¬ 
marks :—‘ The combination nothing 
less than lias two quite contrary 
senses & gives as the first ‘ quite 
equal to, the same thing as % wath, 
for illustration, Uut yet rnefhinks my 
father's esccution Was nothing less 
than bloody tyranny ; & as the 

second “ far from being, any thing 
rather than ’, with, for illustration. 
Who, trusting to the laivs, expected 
n. 1. t. an attach. To the second 
sense it adds the description " Now 
rare As a matter of grammar, 
cither sense is legitimate, less being 
different parts of speech in the two, 
as apjiears in the light of para¬ 
phrases : —my father's death w’as 
no smaller thing than tyranny (i.c., 
less IS an adjective) ; they expected | 
nothing ui a Inzver degree than they 
expected an attack (i.e., less is an 
adverb) ; grammar, then, leaves the 
matter open. Ihit the risks of 
ambiguity are very great. If the 
sense of they expected n. 1. t. an 
attack did not happen to be lixed by 
trusting to the lares, who would dare 
decide whether they expected it 
very much or very little ? The 
sense called by the c 3K1) * now rare ’ 
should, in the interests of plain 
speaking, be made rarer by total 
abandonment. It is iinfortunalely 
less rare than the label would lead 
one to sujijiose ; passages like the 
two that follow are not uneomnion, 

&; are to many readers very pu/.- 
zling :— It recognizes also both the 
necessity of reform tb liberation from 
dead dogmas cb rubrics, <b the im¬ 
possibility of reform coming from 
a House of Commons desiring no¬ 
thing less than to occupy its debates 
with discussions of the validity of the 
thirty-nine articles./Now we arc intro¬ 
duced to inspired ‘ crowd-men ' or 
heroes who have a passion for making 
order out of the human chaos d' 
finding expression for the real soul 
of the people ; these heroes or crotvd- 
men resemble n. 1. t. the demagogue 
as popularly conceived. 

1351 


notice makes -ceable ; see Mute e. 

notify. For inflexions see Verbs 

IN -IE, -Y, -YE, 0. 

nought. See NAUGHT. 

noumenon. Pronounee now'mindn; 
pi. -ena, see -ox 1. 

noun has two adjectives— nominal 
& nounal, but is comfortable with 
neither. The objection to the first 
is that it is a word much used in 
other senses. This has induced 
grammarians to form the word from 
which tliey of all people should 
have shrunk— nounal. It is what 
is described in the article Uybkid 
DERIVATIVES as a spurious hybrid ; 
see that artieU^ for a discussion of 
coastal & similar words. The gram¬ 
marian’s right course is to work 
with the word noun as far as 
possible, &, when an adjective or 
adverb is indispensable, use nomin- 
al{ly). 

Noun & adjective accent. When 
a word of mon^ than one syllable 
is in use both as a noun & as an 
adjective, there is a certain ten¬ 
dency, though much less marked than 
the corresponding one with nouns 
& verbs (see next article), to differ¬ 
entiate tlie sound by accenting the 
last syllable in the adjective, but 
not in the noun ; thus He is an 
exper t golfer, but lie is an c’Xpert 
in handwriting. A few' examples 
are given, of which the first four are 
undisputed, &: the rest questionable ; 
from these the reader will be able 
to form an opinion for application 
to similar cases :—compa'et a., 
eo'mpact n. ; exper't a., e'xpert n. ; 
insti'nct a., i'nstmct n. ; minu'te a., 
mi'nute n. ; conte nt a., eo'ntent(s) 
n. (sometimes) : conver'sc a. (some¬ 
times ; & cf. the adv. conver'sely), 
CO'nverse n. ( ^- contrary &c.) ; 
supi'ne a. (usually ; & cf. the adv. 
supi'nely), su'pinc n. ; suspe'et a., 
su'spcct 11. ( = suspect person ; some¬ 
times) ; uprigh't a. (sometimes ; & 
cf. the n. ujirigh'tncss), u'pright n. 
(=-post &e.). 

Noun & verb accent, pronunci¬ 
ation, & SPELLING. When there 
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is both noun & verb work to be 
done by a word, & the plan of form¬ 
ing a noun from the verb, or a 
verb from the noun, by adding a 
formative suflix (as in stealth from 
steal) is not followed, but the one 
word doubles the jmrts, there is 
a strong tendency to differentiate by 
pronunciation, as in use (n. us, vb 
uz) ; such a distinction is some¬ 
times, as in use, unrecorded in 
spelling, but sometimes recorded as 
in calf & calve. It is not possible to 
draw up a complete list of the words 
affected, because the impulse is still 
active, & the list would need con¬ 
stant additions, especially of words 
whose pronunciation can be modi lied 
without change of spelling. But, 
as the consequence is that the pro¬ 
nunciation of many words is for 
a time uncertain, a slight analysis 
of a fair number of examples may 
help those who are in doubt. It can 
be laid down, to start with, that 
Differentiation is in itself an aid 
to lucidity, that this form of differ¬ 
entiation is making way, & therefore 
that, W'hcn one does not suspect 
oneself of being the innovator, & 
the only question is between accept¬ 
ing & rejecting a distinction initiated 
by others, acceptance is wisdom. 

i. The largest class is that of words 
whose accent is shifted ; these, not 
being monosyllables, are mostly of 
foreign origin. A. Words in which 
the differentiation is established :—- 
a'ceent n., accc'nt v. ; cominu'ne v., 
co'mmune n. ; compou'nd v., co'm- 
pound n. ; compre'ss v., co'mpress 
n. ; concer't v., eo'ncert n. ; con- 
du'et V., co'nduet n. ; conh'ne v., 
co'nfine(s) n. ; confli'et v., co'nflict 
n. ; consor't v., eo'nsort n. ; co'n- 
test n., eonte'st v. ; contra'ct v., 
co'ntract n. ; contra'st v., co'ntrast 
n. ; conver'se v., eo'nversc n. (talk); 
conver't v., co'nvcrt n. ; convi'et 
V., co'nvict n. ; convoy' v., eo'nvoy 
n. ; decrea'se v., de'erease n. ; 
de'seant n., desca'nt v. ; dicta'te v., 
di'ctate(s) n. ; dige'st v., di'gcst n. ; 
discor'd v., di'seord n. ; di'seount 
n., discou'nt v. ; di'seourse n., 


discour'se v. ; escor't v., e'seort n. ; 
essay' v., e'ssay n. ; e'xploit n., 
exploi't V. ; extra'ct v., c'xtract n. ; 
ferme'nt v., fer'ment n. ; fore'taste 
n., foreta'ste v. ; foreto'ken v., 
fore'token n. ; impor't v., i'mport 
n. ; impri'nt v., i'mprint n. ; in- 
crea'se v., i'ncrease n. ; insu'lt v., 
i'nsult n. ; interdi'et v., i'nterdict 
n. ; pre'misc n., premi'se v. ; pro- 
du'ec V., pro'duec n. ; recor'd v., 
re'eord n. See also Participles 5. 

B. Words in which accent-shifting is 
tentative only :—construe' v.(doubt¬ 
ful), co'nstrue n. ; co stume n. 
(doubtful), costu'me v. ; defi le 
(pass) v., de'lile ii. (doubtful) ; 
de'tail(s) n., detai'l v. (doubtful) ; 
entai'I v., e'ntail n. (doubtful) ; 
cxcer'pt v., e'xcerjit n. (doubtful) ; 
lina'ncier n. (doubtful), linancier' 
V.; incli'ne v.,] ncline n, (doubtful); 
inde'nt v., i ndent n. (doubtful) ; 
inlay' v., i'nlay n. (doubtKil) ; intcr- 
cha'nge v., i nterchange n. (doubt¬ 
ful) ; invi'te v., i nvite n. (doubtful). 

C. Words in whidi some speakers 
shift the accent, & others go half 
way by giving thi; last syllable of 
the verb with a clear instead of an 
obscure vowel ; so complement, 
compliment, experiment, implement, 
&c. ; You paif me a co'mplimeut 
(-ent), but You comjtUme'Jit or 
co'mplimeut me. 

2. Other words, csjiecially but not 
only monosyllables, are differen¬ 
tiated not by accent but by a 
modification in noun or verb of the 
consonantal sound at the end, which 
is hard in the noun A soft in the 
verb. D. This difference is often 
for the car only & does not affect 
spelling ; so abuse, close (hard s 
in cathedral close), excuse, grease, 
house,misuse, mouse, mouth. In this 
class, as in B & (', are words about 
which usage varies & material for 
comparison is therefore useful. E. 
More often the change of sound is 
recorded in the spelling ; about such 
words no doubts arise ; but ex¬ 
amples are worth giving to confirm 
the fact that the distinguishing of 
the parts of speech by change of 
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sound is very common, & that its 
extension to words whose spelling 
fails to show it is natural. If the 
soldier’s now well-known leaf for 
leave (furlough) is an instinctive 
application of the principle, it pro¬ 
vides a rare specimen still in the 
making to set beside the fully 
developed ones of which this class 
mainly consists. Examples arc :— 
advice <fc advise, bath & bathe, be¬ 
lief & believe, brass & braze, breath 
& breathe, calf & calve, cloth & 
clothe, deaf & deave, device & 
devise, glass & glaze, grass & graze, 
grief & grieve, half <k halve, life & 
liv^e, loss lose, proof &, prove, 
relief relieve, safe & save, sheath 
& sheathe, shelf & shelve, strife & 
strive, thief (t thieve, teeth & teethe, 
troth & betrothe, wife & wive, wreath 
& wreathe. 

Novelese. This heading is not 
to be taken us a suggestion that 
writers of novels are all alike in 
yielding to certain professional 
weaknesses. A single warning only 
is intended, & that on a point so 
elementary that it eoneerns only the 
beginner ; but it is the novelist 
tiro rather than other sorts of tiro 
that needs it. What is here meant 
by novelese is the set [ihrases that 
the young writer remembers to have 
had his emotions stirred by in the 
days when he was reading novels 
instead of writing them, &: relies 
upon to affect his own readers in 
turn. The phrases have had some 
wear & tear since he was first struck 
by them, & the emotional value 
of such things depreciates quickly. 
Influences that ’ have come into ’ 
somebody’s * life ’, tempted ones 
who *■ will not do this thing ’, fallen 
ones ‘ more sinned against than 
sinning ’, unfortunates ‘ hoping 
against hope ’, strong silent men, 
living deaths, that supreme moment, 
demoniacal glee, demome energy, 
diabolical malignity, & devilish in¬ 
genuity, magnetic picrsonalities & 
sinister machinations, utter abandon 
pathetic indifference, innocent 


guile & serpentine charm, all these 
& hundreds of the like phrases, 
which thrilled our own youth, will 
not thrill but bore those on whom 
we sanguinely try the same experi¬ 
ment. The emotions may be 
sempiternal ; the stimuli to which 
they will react lose their power with 
use, & must be varied. 

NOVELTY-HUNTING, or the casting 
about for words of which one can 
feel not that they give one’s meaning 
more intelligibly or exactly than 
those the man in the street would 
have used in expressing the same 
thing, but that they are not the ones 
that would have occurred to him, 
is a confession of weakness. Anyone 
can say improvement & complexity & 
conception & ancestors & title-rOle ; 
I will say nr.TTERMENT & com¬ 
plicacy & CONCEPT & FOREBEARS & 
NAME-PART. Why ? Obviously be¬ 
cause, there being nothing new in 
what I have to say, I must make 
up for its staleness by something 
new in the way I say it. And if that 
were all, if each novelty-hunter 
struck out a line for himself, we 
could be content to register novelty¬ 
hunting as a useful outward sign 
of inward dullness, & leave such 
writers carefully alone. Unluckily 
they hunt in packs, & when one of 
(hem has such a find as asset or 
HAPPENINGS or FORCEFUL Or MEN- 

TALiTA^ they are all in full cry after 
it, till it becomes a Vcigue-word, to 
the great detriment of the language. 
Further notes on the point will be 
found under most of the words 
already mentioned. Other speci¬ 
mens are bookman for author &c., 
ci.AMANT for flagrant or crying, 
DEMESNE for domain, feasible for 
possible, MOMi.NTLY for instantly, 
LIKELY for probably, adverbs like 
rmbarrassedly (see -edly), & the 
comparatives & superlatives men¬ 
tioned in -ER & -EST 5. 

noyau, nuance. See French words. 
nth. For to the nth, see N. An 
example of the misuse is : One mar¬ 
vels at the extraordinary French 
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capacity i& pertinacity in exploiting 
db exhausting a given rnoHvey working 
it out to the nth power. 

nucleus. PI. -lei (-lii). 

nugae. Pronounce nfi'ge or nCrjc. 

nullify. For inflexions see Verbs 

IN -IE, -Y, -YE, G. 

Number. Several kinds of mistake 
are coininon, & various doubts arise, 
involving the question of number. 
With some of them pure grammar 
is competent to deal ; in others 
aeeomrnodations between grammar 
& sense are necessary or usual or 
debatable ; rarely a supposed con¬ 
cession to sense issues in nonsense. 
The following numbered sections 
are arranged accordingly, the purely 
grammatical points coming first. 
1. Subject complement of different 
numbers. 2. Subject of mixed num¬ 
bers. 3. Or. 4. Red herrings. 5. 
Harking back with relatives. 6. 
Nouns of multitude. 7. Singular 
verb preceding plural subject, & 
vice versa. 8. As follow(s) &c. 
0. Oiher(s). 10. What. 11. Pro¬ 
nouns & possess!ves after neryonc 
&c. 12. Quantity words. 13. Non¬ 

sense. 

1. If subject <Sr complement are of 
different numbers, how i.> the num¬ 
ber of the verb to be decided ? That 
is, to come to particulars in the 
simplest form, shall we use arc in 
Clouds are vaporized ivater, &: was in 
The last crop was potatoes, because 
the subject clouds is plural & the 
subject crop singular, or shall we 
prefer is & were to suit the number 
of tfie com])lcmcnts water & potatoes't 
The natural man, faced with these 
examples, has no doubt : ^ Of 

course, Clouds arc. The crop was, 
whatever may be going to follow ’. 
The sophisticated man, who thinks 
of The wages of sin is death, hesitates, 
but probably admits that tliat is 
an exception accounted for by the 
really singular sense of wages ( -- 
guerdon). It may in fact be fairly 
assumed that when the subject is 
a straightforward singular without 
complications about nouns of multi¬ 


tude (as in party &c.), or a straight¬ 
forward plural without complica¬ 
tions about a virtually singular 
sense (as in wages) or separate items 
(as in he cfc she), the verb follows the 
number of the subject, whatever 
that of the complement may be. 
That it is not as needless as it might 
seem to set this down will be plain 
from the following extracts, some 
of the simplest form, all violating 
the rule :— Our only guide were the 
stars./Its strongest jjuint are the 
diagrams./For iiermainjs great need 
arc colonies./The plausible sugges¬ 
tions to the contrary so frequently put 
forward is an endeavour to kill two 
birds with one stone./Mr ShortVs 
quotations from seditious literature 
was, in the view of most members, 
poor (Vidence to support the nerv 
charges which he brought. Mr Coulton 
contests the idea that the jirr-Reforma¬ 
tion days w'as an age of religious 
instruction. Tlie only comment 
necessary on these is that wlien, as 
in the lirst thr<‘e exami-lcs, it makes 
no difference to the meaning which 
of tw’o words {stars or guide, point or 
diagrams, need or colonies) is made 
the sub|eet & which the comple¬ 
ment, the one that is placed lirst 
must (exee])t in (jucslions) be re¬ 
garded as subject & have the verb 
suited to its minibcr : Our oidy 
guide was the stars, or The stars were 
our only guide. 

When the words which or zvhat take 
the place of the subject, mistakes 
are more intelligible, but still mis¬ 
takes ; is should be are in 'fhe grass 
plots intersected zvith gravelled drives 
which IS the ordinary achievement of 
the English gardener in India ; but 
which does not bear its number on 
its face. The traps laid by what 
arc so many & various {What puzzles 
us most are the references to . . ., «te.) 
that it is better to refer the reader 
to that word. 

2. Subject of mixed numbers. In 
Mother dc children were killed we 
have a compound subject ; in 
Mother or children are to die we have 
not one compound subject, but two 
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alternative subjects ; the rules for 
the number of the verb differ in the 
two types. The compound subject 
is necessarily plural, whether its 
components are both plural, of 
different numt>ers, or both singular. 
To make the verb singular, as has 
been done in the extracts below, is 
accordingly wrong ; at least, it is 
ungrammatical, though grammar 
may sometimes, when there is a 
better justilication than carelessness 
or ignorance, be cjverridden ; the 
reason why the rule is broken as 
often as it is is perhaps confusion 
between the two forms, compound 
& alternative, distinguished above, 
the latter adnrutting sometimes of 
a singular verb. VV'i ong examples :— 
Those who have been encouraging 
one-half of these peoples to beliex^e 
that their lives, their liberties, d- their 
religion is in danger luroe assunied 
a great responsibilitij./'I'he Allies are 
even prepared to retire troops d* cease 
operations if d* when }> roper pledges 
dr security is given. 

If the verb in sentences of this type 
precedes the eonifiound subject 
{There were a table d* some chairs in 
there), it beeonu's h'gdimate to use 
a singular vi'rb under some eireum- 
stanees (sec 7 below). 

3. Or. If the facts are as your 
correspondent {or your printer) state, 
Egypt must be an odd sort of eountry. 
State should be states ; see 2 for tlie 
difference between a compound sub¬ 
ject with and &: two or more alter¬ 
native subjects with or. When, as 
here, both alternatives arc singu¬ 
lar in grammar & in sense {you is 
plural in grammar even when 
singular in sense ; army may be 
plural in sense though singular in 
grammar, see 8), the verb can only 
be singular. So Mother or child is 
(not are) to die. I?ut when the 
alternatives differ in number, as in 
Mother or children are to die. Is the 
rhild or the parents to he blamed ?, 
the methods in order of merit are : 
a) Evade by finding a verb of 
common number : Mother or children 
oiust die. Shall the child or the 


parents he blamed ? ; (b) Invoke 

ellipsis by changing the order : The 
mother is to die, or the children, Is the 
child to be blamed, or the parents ? 
(c) Give the verb the number of the 
alternative nearest it : Mother or 
children are to die. Is the child or the 
parents to be blamed ? What should 
not be said is Mother or children is 
to die. Are the child or the parents to 
be blam ed ? 

4. Red herrings. Some wTiters are 
as easily drawn off the scent as 
young iiounds. They start vith 
a singular subject ; belore they 
reach the verb, a plural noun 
attached to an of or the like happens 
to cross, & off they go in the yilural; 
or vice versa. This is a matter of 
carelessness or inexperience only, 
A' needs no discussion ; Init it is so 
common as to call for a few illus¬ 
trations ;— Further an/uaintance with 
the memoirs of Prince Chlodwig zu 
Ilohenlohe-SchilUngsf urst enable us 
the better to appreciate . . . The 
results of the recoLinition of this truth 
is .. . The foundation of politics are, 
in the letter only. An immense 
amount of confusion d' indifference 
prevail./The partition which the two 
ministers made of the powers of 
government were singularly happy./ 
Those dangerous injluenccs whose 
appearance were the chief cause of 
our action. 

5. Harking back with relatives. 

which, & that, can in them¬ 
selves b(‘ singular or plural, &: there 
is a particular form of sentence in 
winch this produces constant blun¬ 
ders. lie is one of the best men that 
have er>tr hied (with which compare 
He is one that has lived honestly). 
In the tirst sentence there arc two 
wmrds capable of serving as ante¬ 
cedent to that, viz one (as in the 
bracketed sentence) & men. A 
moment’s thought shows that men 
is the antecedent necessary to the 
sense : Of the best men tliat have 
ever lived (or of the best past 
present men) he is one. But with 
one & men (or their equivalents) to 
attach the relative to, wTiters will 
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hark back to one in spite of the 
nonsense it gives, & make their 
verbs singular :— lie is another of 
the numerous people who is quite 
competent in the art of turning what 
he has to say into rhyme d: metre./ 
They have gone through one of those 
complete changes of occupation which 
does ci'crybody good./One of the 
many wcll-hnozvn actresses who wears 
Sandozc's corset./An account zvhich, 
in our opinion, is one of the most 
suggestive contributions to animal d' 
human psychology which has ei'>er 
been published./It is quite one of the 
brightest jiroductions that has been 
seen for a long time. It will be 
observed that the critic of poets is 
no more proof against the teinpta' 
tion than the advertiser of under¬ 
clothing. 

An exam})le or two offering pecu¬ 
liarities may be added :— Mr Edivin 
Pugh is one of those intriguing people 
who can writ*’ zvell in any style, d- 
docs ; but who constantly leaves us 
with the impression that he is not 
quite serious ; this writer w'ants to 
have It both wavs ; who is to be 
plural with can. but singular with 
docs & leaves ; read d: he does, but./ 
Describing him as one of those busy 
men who in some remarkable way 
find time for adding to his work ; 
to have got safely as far as find. 
& then break away w'ltli his. is an 
odd freak.///oad/a was a wonderful 
conjurer. Je is often reckoned the 
greatest of his craft who have ever 
lived ; this reverses the usual mis¬ 
take : Is the greatest wiio has. Is 
one of tlie greatest wlio have. 

6. Nouns of multitude. Such words 
as army, fleet, Government, company, 
party, pad:, croivd, mess, number, 
majority, may stand either for a 
single entity or for the individuals 
who compose it, are called nouns 
of multitude. They arc treated as 
singular or plural at discretion— 
& sometimes, naturally, without 
discretion. 2'hc Cabinet is divided 
is better, because in the order of 
thought a whole must precede divi¬ 
sion ; & 2'he Cabinet arc agreed is 


better, because it takes two or more 
to agree. That is a delicate distinc¬ 
tion, & few will be at the pains to 
make it. Broader ones that few 
will fail to know are that between 
2'hc army is on a voluntary basis 
& I'he army are above the erverage 
civilian height. & that between 2'he 
party lost their hats & 2'he party lost 
its way. In general it may be said 
that while there is alw'ays a better 
& a worse in the matter, there is 
seldom a right ifc a wrong, & any 
attempt to elaborate rules would be 
waste labour. A single example 
will illustrate suniciently :— More 
money ivill be wanted if the number 
of teachers are to be adequate. No- 
one will misinterpret that ; yet 
everyone will admit that the singular 
would have been what the plural is 
not, foolproof; the writer meant 
if there arc to be enough teachers ; 
he did not mean wdiat his words 
ought to mean —if the numerous 
teachers arc to be skilful enough. 

But if the decision whether a noun 
of multitude is to be treated as a 
singular or as a plural is often 
a dillieult business, & when ill made 
results at worst in a venial blemish, 
failure to abide by the choice whi n 
made, plunging about between 
it & they, have A has, is & their, & 
the like, can only be called insults 
to the reader. A w^aiter might as 
well serve one on a dirty plate as 
a journalist offer one such untidy 
stuff as ; ~2'he University of London 
Press hopes to have ready the follow'ing 
additions to their series of . . ./2'hc 
latter Government has now attempted 
to link up with the Czechs cfc have 
published a programme./2'hc village 
is at work now d' ready to do their 
bit./The 2'ory party has never pros¬ 
pered when they hav^c given over their 
policy into the keeping of the Ulster 
group./2'hc Government, with the 
Clarke award before them, is yet 
unable to enforce it./2'hc Hoggin 
family hav'c come down in the world, 
dc consists first of , 

7. Singular verb preceding pluriU 
subject & vice versa. The excuse 
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for this in speaking—often a sufTi- 
cient one—is that one has started 
one’s sentence before fixing the 
precise form of the subject, though 
its meaning may have been realiz(‘d 
clearly enough. But the writer both 
can & ought to do what the speaker 
cannot, correct his first words before 
the wrong version has reached his i 
audience. If he does not, he too, | 
like the waiter with the dirty plate | 
(see G), is iinh'cently <fe insultingly : 
careless. Examples :— Fur ihc Jirst j 
time there is introduced into the | 
Shipyard Agreement clauses ichicii ' 
}Lold the balance equally./A hook : 
entitled ‘ Arnerira's Day ’, by Ignatius 
PhnyrCy in zchirh is disrmsed the j 
pressing problems of home d' foreign 
policy that . . ./On these questions 
there is likely to be acute dilferenees 
among the political groups <(• parties./ 
Instead, we had the Hoard of Trade 
figures upon which was reared succes¬ 
sive agitat ions for increases in zvages./ , 
Where only three years ago zcas }>as- 
iurc land note stands vast engineering 
shops, miles of railzvay sidings, d* the 
constant hum of machinery. 

The converse mistake is seldom 
made ; in the following, the in flu- ^ 
cnee of these no doubt accounts for 
are : The Thames has certain natural \ 
disadvantages as a shijibuilding cen- ' 
tre ’ to these arc added an artificial 
disad vantage. 

Will'll the verb precedes a subject 
eoin])oundcd of singular «S: plural, 
some (jnestions of mcire interest than 
importance may arise. There zccrc 
a table cl’ some chairs in there ; zvcrc [ 
’s better because the compound ! 
subject is compact. There zccrc ' 
a plain deal table in there cl- some 
zvicker armchairs zvhich xJitrgenson 
had produced from somezvhere in the \ 
depths of the ship. The alteration 
of zvere to zvas would now be an 
improvement ; but vhy, if were 
was best in the bare framework 
given first ? Ilow has the author 
elaborated it ? First & least, he 
lias made table & chairs less homo¬ 
geneous, less the equivalent of 
‘ some articles of furniture by 


describing one as plain deal & the 
others as wicker ; secondly, he has 
attached to chairs & not to table 
a long relative clause ; third & most 
important, he has had, in order to 
cut off the relative clause from table, 
to shift in there to an earlier place. 
But it results that the verbal phrase 
{there were . . . in there) is so arranged 
that it encloses one item of the 
coinpinind subject (table) & leaves 
the other (chairs) out in the cold. 
The author would have done better 
to write zvas &: let the second part 
be elliptical with there were in there 
to be understood out of there zvas 
in there. 

8. As follozi'(s), cojicern{s), rcgard(s). 
See. For higher incomes than £1,000 
the new rates ivill be as follozv. As 
follow is not English ; as follows 
IS ; for discussion of the point see 

I OLLOW. 

9. Other(s). The w recking policy is, 
like other of their adventures in 
recent times, a dangerous gamble. 
Other should be others ; for discus¬ 
sion see onil.It. 

10. What. What jirovoke men's 
curiosity arc mysteries. See what for 
the question whether it can be plural. 

11. V ronouns & possessnes after 
each, every, anyone, no-one, one, &c. 
Everyone zvithout further delay gave 
themsi'lves up to rejoicing., But, as 
anybody can see for themselves, the 
quotation of the actually relevant 
portion of the argument in our 
columns zvould have destroyed . . . 
Each & the rest arc all singular ; 
that is undisputed ; in a perfect 
language there would exist pronouns 
vV possessives that Mere of as doubt¬ 
ful gender as they & yet were, like 
them, singular; i.e., it would have 
words meaning hirn-or-her, himself- 
or-herself, his-or-her. But, just as 

I French lacks our power of distin- 
I guishing (without additional words) 
I between Ins, her, & its, so we lack 
I the French power of saying in one 
! word his-or-her. There are three 
' makeshifts :—A, as anybody can sec 
j for himself or herself ; B, as anybody 
I can see for themselves ; & C, as any- 
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hody can see for himself. No-one 
who can help il chooses A ; it is 
correct, & is sometiriies necessary, 
but it is so clumsy as to be ridiculous 
except when ex})licitness is urgent, 
& it usually soiuuls like a bit of 
pedantic humour. B is the popular 
solution ; it sets the literary man’s 
teeth on edge, & he exerts himself 
to give the same meaning in some 
entirely dilTcrenl May if lie is not 
prepaivd. as he usually is, to risk C ; 
but il sliould be recorded that the 
OED, Mhich quotes examples under 
every, they, thernsehyes, refrains 
from any word of coiuhannation. 
C is here lecommended. It involves 
the con vent ion that Mherethe maltcr 
of sex IS not conspicuous or impor¬ 
tant he iSc his shall be allowed to 
repr(‘sent a person instead of a man, 
or say a man (homo) instead of 
a man (vir). ^^'hether that. With 
A in the background for esptcial 
exactitudes, «.V paraphrase always 
possible in dubious eases, is an 
arrogant demand on tlie yiart of 
male l.aigland, everyone must decide 
for himself (or for himsell or herself, 
or for themselves). Have the 
patrons ot B mudi' up their minds 
yet I'.etMcen Kvvryonc Mas bloieiny, 
their noses A: Everyone Mere blowing 
their noses ? 

12. Quantity Mords. There are 
heaps more to say, but 1 must not tax 
your space further. The plurals 
heaps & lots used colloquially for 
a great amount iiom' aUvays take a 
singular verb unless a plural noun 
Mith of i.s added ; There is heaps of 
ammunition, but There arc heaps of 
cups ; There is lots to do, but Lots of 
people think so. Compare the use of 
half in Half of it is rotten, but Half 
of them are rotten. 

13. Nonsense. He comes for the 
first time into the Navy at an age 
when naval officers- -unless they are 
so meritorious or so fortunate as to be 
one of the three Admirals of the Fleet 
—are compelled by law to leave it. 
Naval otfieers cannot be one ad¬ 
miral ; & what is wrong Math unless 
they are Admirals of the Fleet ? 


numerous is not, as the following 
extract makes it, a pronoun :— 
'These men have introduced no fewer 
than 107 amendments, which they 
know perfectly well cannot pass, cfc 
numerous of which arc not meant to 
pass. See vakious, which is much 
more often misused in the same M'ay. 

nuncio. PI. -os ; sec -o(r:)s 4. 

nurse makes -sable ; see Mittk k. 

nurs(e)ling. The form recommend¬ 
ed, thoiigli rather less common 
hitherto than tiic other, is nurseling ; 
sec Muti: i: fiu 1 lie criterion. 

nursy, not -scy ; see -i:v, -ii:, -V. 

O 

-O- is a conned mg vowel of Greek 
origin, its extended modern function 
lieing so to shape tht* end of a (ircek 
or Latin word that when a suflix or 
another Mord is applied to it the 
tMO Mill coalesce recognizably into 
a single derivative or compound. 
Three points should be noticed :— 

1. The thing ending in -o- is not 
a M'ord, but essentially the begin¬ 
ning only of a Mord ; We owe it to 
the genius of Hertz that we are now 
able to ineasurc direclhf the velocity 
of electro d- magnetic wiwes ; electro 
is there used as an adjective in¬ 
stead of elertric, ik is indefensible. 
The use of (i iirAim n mouds such 
as dynamo, photo, chromo, & electro 
itself, for dyiiamo-eleetrie machine, 
jihotograph, chromolithograph, & 
electro-plate, is another matter. 

2. The M'ords lit for the -o- treatment 
are, if not necessarily authentic 
ancient Greek or Latin, at least such 
as may pass for Greek or Latin. 
If the ancient Romans did not call 
the Russians liiissi or talk of 
America & Amcricani, yrc can sup¬ 
pose that Mas only because they had 
not the chance, & are therefore 
entitled to make Russo-, Amcrico-, 
& Americano- ; but the Greeks & 
Romans knew what speed was, & 
yet no-one supposes they called it 
speed, whence it follows that specdo- 
& speedometer are barbarisms. 3. It 
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is not enough that the word to be 
treated should be actual or possible 
Latin or Greek ; the shaping must 
be done in the right way. must 
take account of mh^xo-philosophic 
speculations with regard to the nature 
of Eternal Life ; Latin, it is true, 
has both rclii>io & religiosus^ but 
only the second admits ol‘ the -o- 
treatment, it gives rcltgioso- 

philosophic. See also Hyukiij dk- 

KlVATIVnS. 

oaf. TM. -/.s, rarely -ves ; s(‘c -vi:(d). 
oaken. Sec -i.n adjkctivj:s. 

O oh. Usage has changed, oh 
having formerly h(*en prevalent in 
many ctmtexts now reijuinng O, »fc 
IS still by no means fixed. The 
present tendency is to lestrict oh 
to places where it has a certain 
independence, ct jircfcr () where it is 
proclitic or leans forward upon what 
follow's ; which means lor practical 
purposi's that as the sign of the 
vocative (() (iod our help : O might if- j 
mouthed inventor of harmonies) O is i 
invariable, ^ as an exclamation the 
word is O when no stop immediately 
follow's it, but before any stop oh 
(Oh, what a lie ! ; Oh ! lurw do ijou 
know that / ; O for the wings of a 
dove ! : O who will o'er the downs 
with me ? ; O worship the King /). 

oasis. PI. oases, pron. -c/, 
oaten. See -i:x AD.ii.cnvi.s. 
oath. PI. pron. odh/.; -tii -Dii. 
obbligato. So spelt. PI. -os; sec 
-o(r.)s 3. 

obdurate, adj. The OEl) quota¬ 
tions show Shakspere, Milton, & 
Barham, for obdiTi' at, Shelley for 
d'bdiirr/t. The former is still some¬ 
times heard, but is old-fashioned. 
See PUONUNCIATION. 

obedient. For yours obediently 
see Lkttkk forms. 
obeisance. l*ronounee -as-, 
obelus. PI. -li (-i). 
obfuscate makes -cable, -tor ; see 
-ABI.K 1, -OK. 

object, vb. 1. O. makes objector ; 
sec -OR. ‘2. France rightly objects to 
allow Germany to assume a position 


in Morocco which . . ./The cabdrivers 
object to pay their proportion of the 
increase. To allow, or to allowing ? 
to pay, or to paying ? The infinitive 
IS deprecated <fc the gerund recom¬ 
mended ; for this sec GnuuND 3. 

objectify. For inflexions see V^erbs 

IX -IE, -Y, -YE, ti. 

objection. They have been blocked 
by the objections of farmers cb land¬ 
lords to jirovnde suitable land. Or 
to providing ? see (icRUND 3. 

objective genitive. See Tecunical 

TERMS. 

Object-shuffling. The confer¬ 
ring of a name on a type of mistake, 
making it recognizable &: avoifiable, 
IS worth while if the mistake is 
common. Object-shuffling describes 
what unwary writers are ajit to do 
with some of the many verbs that 
require, besides a direct object, 
another noun bearing to them a 
somewhat similar relation, but at¬ 
tached to them by a preposition. 
You can inspire courage in a person, 
or inspire a pel son w ith courage ; 
the change of construction is ohjeet- 
shuflling, which, with the verb 
inspire, is legitimate & does not 
olfend against idiom ; but with 
instil the ohjeet-shutlling would be 
wrong ; you ean instil courage into 
! a piTson ; to instil a person with 
1 ‘oiirage is contrary to idiom. Wher- 
j ever reference is made under any 
! word to this article, the meaning is 
; that with that word ohjeet-shutlling 
is not permissible. ]Most of the 
verbs liable to this maltreatment 
are derived from Latin verbs eom- 
jioundcd With prepositions & there- 
! fore beginning with in-, sub-, pre-, 
j &c. The Latin scholar, aware that 
i I he verbal parts of substituo & 
j instillo & praejigo mean to put & 
to pour &, to fasten, instinctively 
chooses for their direct objects the 
stopgap, the influence, & the ap- 
I»endage, not the thing displaced, 
the person influenced, & the main 
body ; & in writing of the more 

educated kind his example is follow¬ 
ed. But the non-Latinist, if he is 
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also unobservant, gives substitute 
the construction of replace^ instil 
that of fill, & prefix that of preface. 
It is seldom that the mistake is 
made with native words ; an ex¬ 
ample will be found under foist. 
Two or three specimens may be here 
given ; the reader who wishes for 
more will find them under the words 
substitute, prefix, ineuleaie, inflict, 
infuse, enforce, affix, ingratiate, en¬ 
join, & others. The attempt to con¬ 
vict Mr r^Iasterrnnn yesterdai/ of an 
indiscreet utterance in a public speech 
db to alRx the (iovernment with 
responsibility therefor utterly failed 
(& to allix responsibility to the 
Government)./^! quarterly which is 
doing so much to initiate into the 
minds of the British Public what is 
requisite for them to know (to initiate 
the B.P. in what is requisite)./77te 
ecclesiastical principle was substi¬ 
tuted by the national (the national 
princiyde was substituted for the 
ecclesiastical). 

objurgate makes -tor ; see -or. 

obligated as a synonym for obliged 
(having received a favour ^Sre.) is 
now a mere solecism ; but in tlic 
full sense of bound by law or duty 
to do something it is still used, csp. 
in legal language. 

obligato. See obbligato. 

obligatory. The pronunciation re¬ 
commended is obirgatori, 

oblige makes -giiig ; see Mute k. 
The derivatives of o. & obligate (see 
OBLIGATED above) are troublesome ; 
there arc two possible adjectives in 
-able (see -able 1), viz, obligable 
from obligate ( = that can be legally 
bound ; pronounce 6'bligabl), & 
obligeable from oblige (^ that can 
have a favour conferred ; pron. 
obli'jabl). Obligee & obligor belong 
in sense to obligate, & have curious 
meanings : obligor, not one who 
confers an obligation, but one who 
binds or obligates himself to do 
something ; obligee, not one who is 
obliged, but one to whom a service 
is due (towards whom a duty has 
been undertaken). 


oblique complement. See Tech¬ 

nical TERMS. 

obliqueness)(obllqulty. Thereissome 
tendency to confine the latter to 
the secondary or figurative senses; 
obliquity of mind or judgement or 
outlook, but oblu/ueness of the ground, 
a Chinaman''s eyes, or the alignment ; 
cf. OPACITV, & see -ty & -ness. It 
is perhaps well to fall in with such 
Dl FF EUENTl ATI ON . 

obliterate makes -ruble, -tor ; see 
-ABLE 1, -on. 

oblivious. A word badly misused 
in two ways. 1. Its right sense is 
710 longer aware or no longer mindful ; 
it i.s not sinqily unaware or uneon- 
seious or insensible. The following 
examples all offend against this 
])rineiple :—A contempt to which the 
(werage Englishman in his happy 
self-sujficiency is generally oblivious./ 
lie may have driven off quite oblivious 
of the fact that any harm had been 
done./ And they are ingenuously 
oblivious to the ‘ howlers ’ so con¬ 
stantly perpetrated,/Geyteral von Stein 
denied that the ]>ropaganda in the 
army was political, cl* he added, quite 
oblivious of the import of what he 
was saying : ^ The soldier had to be 
instructed as to the reasons of the 
war './Singly or in groups, oblivious 
to the traffic in the streets, they pursued 
their eager quest. 2. when the 

word might bear its true sense of 
forgetful (us opposed to unaware), 
it is often followed by the WTong 
preposition {to) ; this is an indirect 
result of the mistake explained in 
1 ; it wall be noticed that a majority 
of the quotations there given show 
to instead of of: that is on the 
analogy of insensible to. But in the 
following examples to has been used 
even where the meaning might 
otherwise be the correct one of 
forgetful :— Each of them oblivious to 
the presence of anybody else, cb in¬ 
tent on conversation./A principle to 
which the romances of the eighteenth 
century were curiously oblivious./Mr 
Humphreys is always oblivious to the 
fact that the minority in one part 
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of the kingdom is Tcpresented by the 
majority in another part./ In England 
the very completeness of the defeat of 
Homan Catholicism has rendered the 
people oblivious to the danger of its 
aggression. 

Tlie making of tlic.se mistakes is 
part of the priee paid by those who 
reject the homely word, avoid the 
obvious, & look about for the 
imposing ; forgetful, unaware, un¬ 
conscious, unmindful, & insensible, 
while they usually give the meaning 
more precisely, lay no traps. 

obnoxious has two very different 
senses, one of wdiich (exposed or 
open or liable to attack or injury) 
requires notice beeau.se its currency | 
is now so restricted that it is | 
puzzling to the uninstrueted. It is j 
the word’s rightful or de-jure mean- ! 
ing, & w’e may hope that scholarly ! 
WTiters will keefi it alive, as they j 
have hitherto succeeded in doing. 
M(‘anwhile the rest of us need not 
scruple to recognize the usurping 
or de-facto sense offensive or objec¬ 
tionable ; this has perhaps no right 
to exist (‘ apparently affected by 
association w’lth noxious ’ says the 
OED), but it does & will, unlike 
the other, it is coinprehcnsible to 
everyone. 

oboe. See hautboy. 
observance )(observation. The use¬ 
ful differentiation in virtue of which 
neither word can be substituted for 
the other, & each is appropriated to 
certain senses of observe, should not 
be neglected. Observance is the 
attending to & carrying out of a 
duty or rule or custom ; it has none 
of the senses of observation (watch¬ 
ing, noticing, <S:c.), & obseriHiiion in 
turn docs not mean performing or 
complying. Though the distinction 
is modern, its prevalence in good 
writing may be judged from the 
OED’s having only one 19th-c. & 
no 20th-c. example of observance, as 
against many of observation, in the 
sense consciously seeing or taking 
notice. Unfortunately, the journal¬ 
ists’ perverted taste for out-of-the- 


way forms is undoing this useful 
achievement, & in the last 20 years 
such uses as the following, almost 
unknown for two or three centuries, 
have again become common :— To 
reinforce observance with imagina¬ 
tion./That the Americans arc dc will 
remain interested in Europe, db that 
a close observance of European & 
Asiatic ajfairs is an essential db 
important part of the life of the 
citizen of the U.S./Emerson does not 
check his assumptions ; he scorns 
observance./Air Abbott's verse, basing 
its claims to beauty on significant 
observance, is apt for that very reason 
to . . ./From him Mr Torr inherits 
both his gift for exact observance d" 
lively humour./His early poetry, the 
product of exalted sensation rather 
than of careful obsenance./Whose 
powers of observance ct memory have 
combined to make as varied a racon¬ 
teur as . . , In all these the word 
should be obsen ation ; one quota¬ 
tion is added in wdiich observation is 
w^rongly used for observance : The 
British Government has failed to 
secure the observation of hnv dc has 
lost the confidence of all classes. 

obstacle. Their apathy, fatalism, cfe 
resentment of interference constituted, 
dc Still constitute, a formidable 
obstacle of progress. After obstacle, 
idiom rccjuires to, not of. 

obstetric(al). See -ic(ai.). The 
short form is much commoner, & is 
recommended : its formation is in 
fact faulty (a midwife is obstctrix\ 
-Ids, so that obstetricic would be 
the true adjective), while that of 
obstetrical would pass ; but only 
pedantry would take exception to 
obstetric at this stage of its career. 

obstruct makes -tor ; see -or. 

obtain. See Formal words. Cus¬ 
tomer —Can you get me some ? 
Shopman —We can o. it for you, 
madam. 

obturate makes -tor ; sec -or. 

obviate makes -table, -tor ; see 

-ABLE 1, -OR. 

occiput. Pronounce 6ksi-. 
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occupy. For inflexions sec Verbs 

IN -IK, -Y, -YE, 6. 

occur makes -rred, -rririg, «S:e. ; sec 
-R-, -UU-. For occurring see Fiio- 

NUNCIATION S.1‘. 

ocean. For o. greyhound sec 
Soiniu^tUKTs. 

ocellus, ifl. -Hi (-i). 
ochlocracy. Pronounce ok-, 
ochre. For spelling see -in: -er ; 
for ochr(e)Lsh & ocfir{c)ous see 
Sri:i.iaNe. points, 3 s.f. 
octaroon. See octoroon. 
octavo. See folio. PI. -os : see 
-o(k)s (). 

OCtet(te). Spell -el ; see m i.t. 
octingentenary, octocentenary, octo- 
centennial. In preierenee to all | 
these ocinigenaru is reconimencled ; i 
see CLNTLNAUY. j 

octodecimo. See folio. PI. -os ; | 
sec -o(e)'-. r». j 

octonarius. See Ti.ciinical terms. | 
octopus. PL -uses ; the Greek or j 
Latin pL, rarely used, is -podes (-ez), ' 
not -pi ; see Latin pleuals, & ef. 

POLYPUS. 

octoroon, -taroon. Both aie had 
forms, the -r- hemg import<‘<I from 
quadroon, Mhieh has a right to it. 
But the second is Morse than th(“ 
first, since octa- is not (like quadr-) 
Latin, hut (ireek. For meaning, 

see MULATTO ii. 

octosyllabics. See Teciinhal 

TERMS. 

octroi. Pronounce 6'ktrvvah. For | 
synonymy si'c tax. 

oddment. ^Jdiough the Mord itself ' 
is estalilished & useful, its formation 
is anomalous (see -meni) & should 
not be imitated. 

ode. See TEriiNK’\L ierais. 
odo(u)r, odorous. Keep the -u- in 
the noun ; see -our A: -or, -our- 

-OR-. 

Odyssey. PI. - cjjs . 

OE, CE, E. See n;, ie. The following 
spellings of words beginning with oe 
or its substitutes are recommended : 
oeeist : oeeology &c. ; ecumenical ; 
oedema &c. ; Oedipus ; oesophagus ; 


oestrum. The pronunciation in all 
is simply e. 

-0(E)S. The Englishman has a 
legitimate grievance against the 
words in -o. No-one who is not 
prepared to flout usage & say that 
for him e\'ery wortl in -o shall mak(‘ 
-ocs, or shall make -ns, can possibly 
escape doubts ; one kind of whole- 
hogger will havt‘ to M'lite herns & 
nns A: point ns A' gns A tiegrns, while 
the other kind must face endjrynes, 
})hnt(tes, entnenes, dundrcinioes, & 
generrdissimnrs. In this hook, most 
words in -n ha\e been enlerial with 
the plurals that seem ad\isahle; 
here, one or two guiding ])rinei[)les 
may he indicated. Although there 
are several hundied nouns in -e, the 
ending is one that is generally felt 
to b<* exotic. A' the jilural in -oev, 
which is shown, by its being indis¬ 
pensable* with the most familiar 
words (no, go, cargo, jingo, hero, 
negro, Ac.) to be the* normal form, 
is allowed only to a small minority, 
most words liaving -os. It must be 
understood that the following rules 
are not nairc* tlian gc-neially true, 
A that sonut lines tlic*y (*onu‘ to 
blow’s with each othe r over a W’oid. 

1. Words used as fri'cly in the 
fdiiral as in llte singular usually have 
-oes, though 1li(*re an* viry few with 
which it IS invaiiable ; names of 
animals A jilanl.'* fall naturally into 
this class. So banjoes ; bravnes ; 
cargoes', dingoes; dominoes; heroes; 
potatoes. 

2. Monosyllables take -oes ; so 
goes, noes. 

3. AVoids of the kind whose plural 
IS seldom wanted or is restricted to 
special uses have -os ; so dos (the 
musicNal note); braxmdos ; enlieos ; 
ereseeridos; dittos; guanos; infernos; 
lumbagos. 

4. When a vow'cl precedes the -o, 
-os is usual, jierhajis because of 
the bizarre look of -ioes Ac. ; so 
arpeggios ; baboos ; bagnios; cameos ; 
embryos ; folios ; punctilios. 

5. The curtailed words made by 
dropping the second element of a 
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compound or the later syllables have 
always -os ; so chromos ; dynamos ; 
magnetos ; photos ; stylos. 

6. Alien-Iooking or otherwise queer 
words have -os ; so albinos ; ulto- 
rcUevos ; centos ; commandos ; duo¬ 
decimos ; fiascos ; ghettos ; magni- 
ficos ; negrillos. 

7. Long words tend to -os ; so 
archipelagos ; armadillos ; general¬ 
issimos ; manifestos. 

8. J^roper nanu^s have -os ; so 
Gallios; Lotharios; Ncros; llorneos. 

ot shares with another word of the 
same length, as, the evil glory of 
being aeeessory to more crimes 
against graniinar than any other. 
But, in cinitrast with the syntax of 
as. which IS so diirieult that blunders 
are very excusable, that of of is so 
simple tluil only gross carelessness 
can lead anyone astray ^Mlh it. 
Nevertheless, straying is perpetual, 
(X: the impression of amaleunshncss 
produced on an educated reader ol 
the newsjiapers is discreditable to 
the laigbsh l‘ress. h'ortunately, the 
romrnonest tvfie of blunder vith of 
is very didinite Sc recognizable, so 
that the setting of it forth with 
sullieient illustration has a real 
chance of working some improve¬ 
ment. That type is treated in the 
first of the following sections, the 
list of which is: (1) Wrong patch¬ 
ing ; (2) Patching the iinpatehable ; 
(3) Side-slip ; (4) Irresolution ; (a) 
Needless repetition ; ((5) Misleading 
omission ; (7) Some freaks of idiom. 

1. Wrong jialehing. In the ten 
examples to l>e given, the same 
thing has happened every time. 
The writer eompuscs a sentence in 
which some other preposition than 
of occurs once but governs two 
nouns, one close after it & the other 
at some distance. Looking over Ins 
Fientenee, he feels that the seiamd 
noun is out in the cold. Sc that he 
would make things clearer by 
expressing the preposition for the 
second time instead of leaving it to 
be understood. So far, so good ; 
care even w'hen uncalled for is 


meritorious ; but his stock of it 
runs short, & instead of ascertaining 
what the preposition really was he 
hurriedly assumes that it was the 
last in sight, which happens to lx; 
an of that he has had occasion to 
insert for some other purpose ; that 
of he now substitutes for the other 
preposition whose insertion or omis¬ 
sion was a matter of indifference, & 
so ruins the whole structure. In 
the examples, tlic three jircpositions 
concerned are in roman type ; the 
reader will notice that the later of 
the two ofs can lie either omitted or 
altered to the earlier preposition, & 
that one of these courst‘s is neces¬ 
sary :— An elofjncnt testimony to the 
limits ot this kind of war, dr of the 
efficiency of right defensive measures./ 
Which clearly points the need for 
some measure of honesty d: of at least 
an attempt at understanding of racial 
ambitions. lie vcill be in the best 
possible position for getting the most 
out of the land ci- of using it to the 
best possible advantage./lie u'ould 
heme recovered the power to mana'uvre 
his armies in mass, a power abso¬ 
lutely necessary either to achieidng 
a military decision, or in case of 
necessity of retiring in good order./ 
The (kjimie rejiudiation of militarism 
as the governing factor in the relation 
of States d* oi the future moulding 
of the European world. The varying 
prirvisions in the dtjferent States 
respecting the length d; nature of 
the voter's qualification, as well as 
of the kind of persons excluded from 
the suffrage./A candidate who ven- 
tiiTcd to hint at the possible persis¬ 
tence of the laws of economics, d; €X>cn 
of the revival of the normal common- 
sense instincts of trade./The Ministry 
aims not merely at an equitable divi¬ 
sion of existing stocks, but of building 
up reserves against the lean months./ 
It begins with the early enthusnasm of 
St Petersburg for the war. dr of the 
anti-German feeling which trans¬ 
formed the city into Petrograd./The 
magistrate commented on the nuisance 
of street-collections by means of boxes, 
dr of the scandal of a system under 
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which a large proportion of the money 
given goes for the expenses of collec¬ 
tion, 

2. Patching the unpatchablc. These 
resemble the previous set so far as 
the writers are concerned ; they 
have done the same thing as before ; 
but for the reader who wishes to 
correct them there is the difference 
that only one course is open ; of 
must be simply omitted, & between 
or without cannot be substituted. 
We can say for you cb for me instead 
of for you d: me if we choose, but not 
between you & between me for between 
you & me ; with cries cb with tears 
means the same as with erics dr 
tearSy but without cries or without 
tears does not mean the same as 
without cries or tears ; on this point, 
see OvERZKAL. It could be done 
without unduly raising the price of 
coaly or of jeopardizing nexv trade./ 
lie will distinguish between the 
American habit of concentrating upon 
the absolute essentials, of ‘ getting 
there ’ by the shortest path, dr of the 
elaboration in detail dr the love of 
refinements in workmanship which 
mark the Latin mind./Without going 
into the vexed (piestion of the precise 
geographical limitations, or of pro¬ 
nouncing any opinion upon the con¬ 
flicting claims of Italy dr of the 
Yugo-Slavs, what may be said is 
that . . . 

3. Side-slip. Besides the types 
given in the previous sections, so 
beautifully systematic in irregularity 
as almost to appear regular, there 
are more casual aberrations of which 
no more need be said than that the 
sentence is diverted from itu track 
into an of construction by the 
presence somewhere of an of. Ana¬ 
logous mistakes are illustrated in 
the article Side-slip. Sub-section 8 
prohibits the Irish Parliament from 
making any law so as to directly or 
indirectly establish or endow any 
religion or prohibit the free exercise 
thereof or of giving a preference or 
imposing a disability on account of 
religious belief or ecclesiastical status./ 
The primary object was not the 


destruction of the mole forts, or of the 
aeroplane shed, or of whatever military 
equipment was there, or even of 
killing or capturing its garrison./ 
Lord Parmoor referred to the progress 
which had been made in the acceptance 
of the principle of a League of 
Naiiofis, mentioning especially its 
inclusion in the Coalition pro¬ 
gramme, d: of the appointment of 
Lord Robert Cecil to take charge of 
this question at the Peace Conference./ 
Its whole policy was. dc is. simply 
to obstruct the improvement of the 
workuigmaii's tavern, dr of turning 
every house of refreshment rf- enter¬ 
tainment in the land into that sort of 
coffee tavcryi which . . . 

4. Irresolution. Here again we htrve 
illustrated Germany's utter contempt 
for her pledged xvord dr of her respect 
for nothing but brute force./Ills view 
would be more appropriate in refer¬ 
ence to Hume's standjioint than of 
the best thought of our otvn day. The 
results of liaving in mind two ways 
of putting a thing tV; deciding first 
for one ct then for the other : we 
have illustrated, & we have an illus¬ 
tration of; to Hume's standpoint 
{than to the thought), 6c to the stand¬ 
point of Hume {than of the thought). 

5. Needless repetition of of. There 
is a classical tag about the pleasure of 
being on shore dr of watching other 
folk in a big sea. A matter not of 
grammar, but of style & lucidity ; 
in style the second of is heavy, & in 
sense it obscures the fact that the 
pleasure lies not in two separate 
things but in tlieir combination. 

6. Misleading omission. The pro¬ 
hibition of meetings dr the printing d 
distribution of flysheets stopped the 
Radicals' agitation. Unles-s an of 
is inserted before the printing, the 
instinct of symmetry compels us to 
start by assuming that the printing 
&c. of flysheets is parallel to the 
prohibition of meetings instead of, 
as it must be, to meetings alone. 

7. Some freaks of idiom. You are 
the man of all others that 1 did not 
suspect. lie is the worst liar of any 
man / know. A child of ten years 
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old. 2'hat long nose of his. The 
modern tendency is to rid speech of 
patent Illogicalities ; & all of the 
above cither arcs or seem to persons 
ignorant of any justification that 
might be found in the history of the 
constructions, plainly illogical : the 
man of all men ; the worst liar of 
all liars ; a child of ten yearSy or a 
child ten years old ; a friend of mine, 
i.c. among my friends, but surely 
not that nose of his, i.e. among his 
noses : so the logic-ehofiper is fain 
to correct or damn ; but ev’cn he is 
likely in unguarded moments to let 
the forbidden jihrases slip out. They 
will jicrhaps be disused in time ; 
meanwhile they arc recognized 
idioms—S tur uy indefensiijles, 
possibly. 

offer makes -ered, -ering, &c. ; see 

-R-, -IU1-. 

officer. I’sed absolutely, the w'ord 
ordinarily means any member of 
Navy, Army, or Air Force, who 
holds the King’s commission. The 
following rough distinctions between 
qualified use s may be serviceable :— 
Flag officers arc all naval oflieers 
abov'c Sc including rear-admirals ; 
General ofjicers arc all army oflieers 
above & including major generals ; 
Field officers arc army officers be¬ 
tween general A company officers, 
& include colonels, heut.-colonels, & 
majors ; Company officers are regi¬ 
mental officers below & including 
captains ; Regimental officers are all 
from 2nd lieutenant to colonel whose 
duties are confined to the normal 
control of a regiment, battalion, 
battery, &c. ; Staff officers are 
officers of any commissioned rank in 
navy or army who have special 
duties not confined to a ship or 
regiment Sc a special relation to a 
commanding officer ; Warrant 
officers are petty or non-commis- 
sioned officers of the higher grades, 
such as boatswain Sc sergeant major, 
who hold an Admiralty or War- 
Office certificate ; Petty ofjicers in 
the navy, & Non-commissioned 
officers in the army, are men given 


authority by the commanders of 
their units, & not necessarily holding 
warrants. 

officinal. Pronounced ofl'sinal, 
though the Latin noun is officina ; 
compare medicinal (from medicina). 
Sic sec False quantity. 

officious has a meaning in diplo¬ 
macy so oddly different from its 
ordinary one that misunderstanding 
may arise from ignorance of it. 
A diplomatist means by an o. com¬ 
munication much wdiat a lawyer 
means by one without prejudice ; 
it is to bind no-oric, &, unless acted 
upon by common consent, is to be 
as if it had not been. The word is 
used as the antithesis of official. Sc 
the notion of meddlesomeness at¬ 
taching to it in ordinary use is 
entirely absent, 

offing, offish, Sec. The pronuncia¬ 
tion of off itself varies between 6f 
& awd, the latter prevailing In 
southern or standard English. It 
is probably true of compounds & 
derivatives that awf is usual in 
those whose connexion with off is 
naturally present to the mind, & 6f 
in those wlicrc it is easily forgotten ; 
thus offish, offscourings, offset, off¬ 
shoot, tend to awf, but offing & 
offspring to of. 

often. Pronounce aw'fn or 6'fn. 
The sounding of the t, which as the 
OEI) says is *■ not recognized by the 
dictionaries ’, is practised by two 
oddly consorted classes—the aca¬ 
demic speakers who affect a more 
precise enunciation than their neigh¬ 
bours’ Sc insist on d^'vil Sc pFktur 
instead of dt'vl & pi'kcher, Sc the 
uneasy half-literates who like to 
prove that they can spell by calling 
hour Sc medicine howr Sc mS'dIsin 
instead of ow'r & mfi'dsn. See 
Pronunciation. 

Ogee makes ogee^d ; see -ed Sc ’d. 

ogre. For spelling see -re Sc -er ; 
for ogr{€)ish. Spelling points, 4 8.f. 

Ogygian. Pronounce the first g 
hard ; see Greek g. 

oh. For oh Sc O, see o. 
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okapi. 1*1. -is. 

old. 1. For the distinction between 
older, oldest, & elder, eldest, see 
ELDER. 2. For the phrase a hoy <fee. 
of ten &e. years old, see of 7. 3. For 
the o. lady of Threadiieedle Street sec 
Sobriquets. 

olden. 1. The adjective, which is 
of a strange formation «S:. not to be 
reckoned among the numerous -en 
ADJECTIVES, is also peculiar in use ; 
the olden time(s) is common, but 
outside that plirasc the word is 
usually as ridiculous as iV sub¬ 
stituted for the in the sham-archaic 
advxTtiscmcnts of sliopwindows. 
The combination of olden with 
regime in the following example is 
what one might cx[)ccl the author 
to call very tasty ; sec Inuoncbuoi s 
VOCABULARY. Thcji form part of the 
olden raihvay regnne, tvhen ei^ery 
Great Western main-line train was 
deliberately hailed for ten minntes at 
Sxvindon for refreshment. 2. For 
the verb, -- make or grow older, see 
-EX VERBS. 

olfactory. For o. organ, see Poly¬ 
syllabic nu.Mouri. 

olio, PI. -os ; see -o(e)s 4. 

olive-branches. See IIackni.yed 

nillASES, & SOBRIQUl^TS. 

Olympian)(01ympic. The distinc¬ 
tion,not asoldasShaks[>ere Milton, 
but now’ usually obsiTved, is use¬ 
ful ; see Differexti \tion. Olympian 
means of Olymjnis, of or as of tlie 
Greek gods wdiose abode wtis on it : 
Olympian Zens, splendour, indiffer¬ 
ence. Olympic means of Olympia, 
of the athletic contests there lield : 
Olympic games, victors. 

omelet(te). The OKI) gives pre¬ 
cedence to the shorter spelling. 

omen. For synonymy see siux. 

ominous. Pronounce 6m-. 

OMISSION OF IT. .Is had been 
generally considered would be the case, 
the negotiations have been successful. 
As it had been is necessary ; the 
rather difficult que.stion of such 
omissions wjll be found discussed 
under it 1. 


omit makes -tting &c. (sec -T-, -tt-), 
omissible. 

omnibus. PI. -uses ; sec Latin 

PLURALS. 

omnium gatherum. See Facetious 

FORMATIONS. 

on. For on all fours, see four. 
For onto, on to, & on, see onto. 

-ON. Of w'ords derived from Greek 
& having in English llu' termination 
-on : 1. Some may, tfc often or 

always do, form the {>lural in -a; 
so asyndeton, criterion, hyjierbaton, 
noumcnon, organon, oxymoron, phe¬ 
nomenon. 2. Others seldom or never 
use that form, though it would not 
be incorrect, but prefix the ordinary 
English -s ; so electron, lexicon, 
sheleton. 3. In others again, the 
substitution of -a for -on to lorm the 
plural would be :i blunder, their 
Greek jilurals being, if they are 
actual Greek words, of some (juite 
dilTerent form, A: -s is the only 
plural used ; such art' anion, archon, 
canon, cation, cotyledon, demon, 
mastodon, pylon, siphon, tenon. 

Words about which mistakes arc 
possible are referred in the book to 
the above numbered classes. 

onager. 1*1. -s, or onagri (-1). 

once. 1. 4'he use as a eonjunetion 
(i.c.^ if once or Xihen oner, lus in 
Once you consent you arc trapped) 
is sound I'aiglish enough, but it is 
sometimes forgotten that it is not 
for all contexts. There is a vigorous 
abruptness about it that makes it 
suitable on tlie one hand for highly 
literary exfiression, in poetry for 
instance, & on the other for the 
short sentences of actual conversa¬ 
tion or dramatic dialogue. Between 
these extremes it is better to be 
content with if or xvhen, supjile- 
mented or not by the adverb once. 
In the first ciuotation if, & in the 
second when once, would be belter :— 
It is to be explained perhaps by the 
fear that once foreign affairs become 
predominant, home affairs take a back 
place./But their aloofness might have 
quite the opposite result of that which 
they desire ; for once the crisis had 
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arrived, home affairs would indeed be 
swamped. 

2. Once cfc away){once in a way. 
The two phrases seem properly to 
have distinet nioaninpts, the first 
onee &, no more {It is not enough to 
harroiv once ct* away —1759 in OKD), 
& the seeond not often ; but the 
present eustoin is to use both in the 
second stMise, eaeli person choosing 
the form that lie considers fittest to 
convey that sense, in a way being 
tlie lavourite. 

on dit. See Fuknc u wokus. 

one. 1. Writing of anyone, no-one, 
&e. ‘2. One <(■ a half years &e.)(rt 

year ike. <(• a half. .‘1. One of, if not the 
best book{s). 4. One of itie men that 
docs things. 5. Kind of pronoun— 
nunu'ral, indidimte or impersonal, or 
lirst-persorial ? 0. l*ossessi\e of the 

numeral c'i: the impersonal— his ? 
one's ? their V 7. Mixtures of one, 
you, zve. Ac. 

1. The forms recommended are 
anyone, everyone, no-one, someone. 
For discussion see no 5 & i:vi.ky- 
om: 1. 

2. One d' a half years)(a year d- a 
half. The seeond is reeoniinended, 
when words & not ligures are used ; 
for diseiission, see million 1, 2, & 
HALF 1. The wrong tornv is seen in 
India has shozen her loyally by the. 
fact that one & a half millions of her 
sons volunteered; a million d’ a half 
of her sons is obviously preferable. 

3. One of the, if nut the, best bonk{s). 
Gramniar is a poor despised branch 
of learning ; if it >\ere less despised, 
Me should not ha\e such freipient 
oe(“asion to Mcep or laugh at the 
jiitiful M'rigghngs of those mIio feel 
Ihi'inselves in the toils of this [ihrase. 
That the victims know their plight 
is clear from th(‘ May they dart iii 
different directions to iind an outlet. 
Here are half a do/.en attempts, all 
failures, but each ihstinguishable 
HI some point of arrangeineiit from 
the rest :—a. Oiven in the C'ostume 
Hall —one of, if not the most, spacious 
of salons for dresses d* costumes —■ 
the dancing has been . , . b. One of 


the finest, if not the finest, poem of an 
a/ual length produced of recent years. 
c. I think the stage is one of, if not 
the best of all, professions open to 
zvonnm. d. Fur was one of the 
greatest—jierhaps the greatest—export 
articles of Norway, e. The Japanese 
zvere one of the most, if not the most, 
enterprising nations in the Ea.st. 
t. One of. if not, the oldest Voortrek- 
kers of South Africa has just passed 
away. 

The nature of the problem is this : 
we have tv\o expressions of the type 
‘ one of the best books ’ & ‘ the best 
book ’ ; but mc have been taught 
to avoid repetition of Mords, & 
therefore desire that part of one 
of these nearly similar expressions 
should be understood instead of said 
or Miitlen ; let us then tuiclosc the 
partially expresseil one inside the 
other, as a jiarenthesis. Can this be 
done ? It Mill be seen that a, b, & 
e, though they differ in minor points, 
all alike fad to fiass the most obvious 
test—does the enclosing expression 
read rightly if the parenthesis is left 
out '{--One of spacious of salons. 
One of the finest poem, One of pro- 
Jess ions ojien to zcomen ; the tirst & 
seeond nonsense, the third the 
MTong sense. In il, e. f, the enclosing 
expression taken alone does give 
sense ; the further test they have 
to pass is—if the Mords understood 
in the jiareiithesis an* Mritten in, 
does the Mhole read as sound, 
though perhaps inelegant, Hng- 
hsh ?— One of the greatest {perhaps 
the greatest export article) export 
articles ; One of the most {if not the 
most enterprising nation) enterprising 
nations ; One of {if not the oldest 
oortrekher) the oldest Voortrekkers. 
Not sound English, but nonsense ; 
compare it witli the expanding of a 
rightly compressed sentemv : He 
was, if not a perfect, a great orator, 
which being filled up gives if not 
a perfect orator, a great orator ; that 
is not nonsense, but sound English. 
The rule that has been broken in 
the supposed compressions d, e, f, 
& not broken in the real one, is that 
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you cannot understand out of a 
word that is yet to come another 
word (as article out of a coming 
articles^ nation out of a coming 
nations^ Voortrckkcr out of a coming 
Voortrckkcrs), but only the same 
word, as orator out of orator. When, 
as always happens in this idiom, 
there is a change of number, the 
only thing is to see that the plaee 
from which the understood word is 
omitted is after, not before, the 
word from which it is to be sup¬ 
plied ; for from a word that has 
alrcadj’ been expressed the taking 
of the other number is not forbidden. 
Accordingly, the right form for the 
words that concern us in the 
examples a-f will be :—One of the 
most spacious, if not the most 
spacious, of salons : One of the 
finest poems of an equal length pro¬ 
duced of recent years, if not the 
finest ; One of the best professions 
open to toornen, if not the best of all : 
One of the greatest export articles of 
Norway^ perhaps the greatest ; One 
of the most enterprising nations in 
the East, if not the most ; One of 
the oldest Voortrekkers, if not the 
oldest. 

It may be thought that for a the 
best has not been done, that One 
of the, if not the, most spacious of 
salons would have been less clumsy, 
& yet legitimate. It is an improve¬ 
ment on the original, & by inserting 
a the & correcting the stops makes 
a plausible attemjit at compromise ; 
but it is not legitimate, because 
most spacious has to be taken as at 
the same time singular & plural ; 
English disguises that fact by its 
lack of inllcxions, but does not 
annul it ; &, though most people 
are not quite sure what is the 
matter, they can feel that there is 
something the matter. 

4. One of the men who does things. 
Does should be do. This blunder, 
easier to deal with than that in 3, 
but not less frequent, will be found 
discussed in Numbkr, 5. 

6. Kind of pronoun. To avoid 
confusion in this & the later sections 


between certain uses of the pronoun 
one that tend to run into each other, 
it will be necessary to ask the reader 
to accept, pro hac vice only, certain 
names. One is a pronoun of some 
sort whenever it stands not in 
agreement with a noun, but as a 
substitute for a noun preceded by 
a or one : in ‘ I took one apple ’ one 
is not a pronoun, but an adjective ; 
in ‘ I want an apple ; may I take 
one ? ’ one stands for an apple or 
one apple, & is a jironoun. Hut for 
the jiurpose of this article it is more 
j important to notice that one is not 
I .always the same kind of pronoun ; 
1 it is of three different kinds in these 
j three cxainjiles :— One of them 
I escaped ; One is often forced to 
j confess failure ; One knnv better 
than to swallow that. In the first, 
one may be called a numeral pro¬ 
noun, which description will cover 
also 7 will take one. They saw one 
another. One is enough, & so on. 
In the second, one has a s[)ecial 
sense ; it stands for a person, i.e., 
the average person, or the sort of 
person we happen to be concerned 
With, or anyoiH' of the class that 
includes tlie speaker ; it does not 
mean a particular fierson ; it might 
be called an indelimte, or an im¬ 
personal, pronoun ; for the sake of 
contrast with ttie third use, im¬ 
personal pronoun will here be the 
name. In the thirii, one is neither 
more nor less than a substitute for 
1, & the name that best describes 
it is the false first-personal jironoun. 
The distinction between the numeral 
& the impersonal, which is plain 
enough, is important because on it 
depend such differences as that 
betw'cen One hates his enemies & 
One hates one's enemies ; those 
differences will be treated in section 
6. The distinction between the 
impersonal & tlie false first-personal, 
a rather fine one in practice, is still 
more important because it separates 
an established & legitimate use 
from one that ought not to exist at 
all. The false first-personal pronoun 
one is a new invention of the self- 
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conscious journalist, & its suppres¬ 
sion before it can develop further 
is very desirable. Outside this 
section, the rest of which will be 
devoted to illustrating the attempts 
to bring this novelty into being, it 
will be assumed that it docs not 
exist except as a mere misuse of 
the impersonal 07ic. 

Let us take a fictitious example & 
pull it about, in order to make the 
point clear ;— He asked me to save 
his life, cfc I did not refuse ; the true 
first-personal pronoun, twice. lie 
asked me to save his life ; could one 
refuse?; true first-personal pro¬ 
noun, followed by impersonal jiro- 
noun. lie asked rne to save his life, 
ch one did not refuse ; true first- 
personal pronoun, followed by false 
first-personal pronoun. The one of 
could one refuse ? means I or anyone 
else of my kind or in my position, 
& is normal English ; the one of 
one did not refuse cannot possibly 
mean anything different from J by 
itself, is a fraud. But the self- 
eonseious journalist has lately seen 
in this fraud a chance of eating his 
cake & having it ; it will enable 
him to be impersonal & personal at 
once ; he has repined at abstention 
from J, or has blushed over not 
abstaining ; here is what he has 
longed for, the cloak of generality 
that will make egotism respectable. 
The sad results of this discovery are 
shown in the following extracts ; 
in none of them is there any real 
doubt that one one's mean I «S: my 
simply ; but in some more than in 
others the connexion with the 
legitimate impersonal use is trace¬ 
able. The journalist should make 
up his mind that he will, or that he 
will not, talk in the first person, & 
go on the sound assumption that 
one & one's do not mean 1 c't me & 
mine. 

The false first-personal ONE. 

Bui one must conclude one’s survey 
{at the risk, I am afraid, of tedious 
1 eiteratioji) by insisting that . . ./ 
I have known in the small circle of 


one’s personal friends quite a number 
of Jews who . . ./His accounts of 
Redan Ridge & the Schwaben Re¬ 
doubt, too long to quote, are the best 
one has seen./To enjoy therein the 
pleasure & comfort for which the 
nation proposes to give it the means ; 
one here uses the word ‘ proposes ’ 
advisedly, for there is as yet no 
Government which can promise./Here 
also, in England, the Peruvian 
Minister has reechoed these kind 
sentiments cb shown in a practical 
manner his appreciation of one’s 
efforts./On mildly suggesting that 
these sea-mists were probably quite 
local <€' that it might be quite clear 
inland, one received the crushing 
rejoinder . . ./This is not, I think, 
ecclesiastical prejudice, for one has 
tried to be perfectly fair./His later 
poems have their great limitation, as 
one will presently suggest, but they 
are extraordinarily poweiful./A glos¬ 
sary of cricket terms, in which one 
was almost beside oneself with joy to 
find no reference to the “ coivshot ’./ 
1 take fresh hope, convinced that one’s 
efforts will now be more fully & 
adequately supported./The book is 
bound in red 6: gold, d* has the 
novelist's autograph in gold upon the 
front ; one mentions gold twice over, 
because . . . 

6. P ossessive, & other belongings, 
of one. By other belongings are 
meant the reflexive, & the form to 
be used when the pronoun one has 
already been used & is wanted again 
either in propria persona or by 
deputy ; as, when Caesar has been 
named, he can be afterwards called 
either Caesar or he, so, when one 
has been used, is it indifferent 
whether it is repeated itself or 
represented by he &c. ? 

In the first place, there is no doubt 
about the numeral pronoun one ; its 
possessive, reflexive, & deputy pro¬ 
noun, are never one's, oneself, & one, 
but always the corresponding parts 
of he, she, or it. I saw one drop his 
stick ; Certainly, if one offers herself 
as candidate ; One would not go off 
even when I hammered it. 
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Secondly, the impersonal one al¬ 
ways can, & now usually does, pro¬ 
vide its own possessive &c.— one's, 
oneself, <fc one ; thus One does not 
like to have one’s word doubted : If 
one Jell, one would hurt oneself badly. 

But tliirdly, in American, in older 
English, ct in a small minority of 
modern British writers, the above 
sentenecs would run One does not 
like to have his rvord doubted : JJ one 
fell, he would hurt himself badly. 

The prevailing modern fashion 
(one's, oneself, ttc.) should be made 
universal ; it gives a useful differ¬ 
entiation between the numeral & 
the impersonal, which however is 
not reliable till it is universal ; & it 
makes recouise to the horrible their 
&c. (One does not like to luwc their 
word doubted) needless. The follow¬ 
ing examples, all but one of them 
recent, will sufliee to show that not 
all ■writers yet accept the modern 
idiom, though it is eertamly in the 
interests of the language that they 
should :— There arc many passages 
which one is rather inclined to like 
than sure he xvould be right in liking 
(lUth-c. Amen can )./,4.S'so red///, there 
is no form of ‘ sorial senuee ’ com¬ 
parable to that li'hich one can render 
by doing his joo to the very best of his 
ability./Let us, in fart, substitute a 
*' graceful raising of one’s hand to 
his hat, with a nod 'As one goes 
through the rooms, he is striich by the 
youth of most./If seeing sijcteuith- 
century Europe implied spending the 
nights in sixteenth-century inns, one 
imagines he would rather have stayed 
at home. 

The difference between One hates 
his enemies & One hates one’s 
enemies is at once ap])arent if to each 
is added a liutural eoiilinuation ; — 
One hates nis enemies d* another 
forgives them ; One hates one's 
enemies loves one's friends. The 
first one is numeral, the second 
impersonal, & to make his & one's 
exchange places, or to write cither 
in both places, would be plain folly. 

Let it be added, for anyone who 
may regard one’s & one(self) in the 


use here concerned as fussy modern¬ 
ism, that they are after all not so 
modern ; 1 hope, cousin, one may 
speak to one’s own relations —Gold¬ 
smith. 

7. Mixtures of one with we, you, 
my, <fec. These are all bad, though 
the degrees of badness dilfer ; tor 
instaiiee, it is merely sh[ishod to 
pass from one in an t^arlier scaitcnee 
to you in the next, but more heinous 
to bring two varieties into .syntac¬ 
tical relations in a single senlene(‘. 
As one goes through the rooms, he is 
struck by the youth of most of those 
who toil : the girls marry, you are 
told: he belongs to section b, in 
which the seiiteiiee has been (juoled ; 
you illustrates the more venial form 
of mixture./. l.v one who vainly 
warned my countrymen that (Germany 
was preparing to attack her neigh¬ 
bours for many a long day before the 
declaration of war, 1 .sy/// that . . . ; 
My should 1 h‘ his. one being the 
numeral pionouii ; hut this kind of 
attraction in relative clauses (my 
taking the person of J insttad of 
that of one A xvho) is very eomnioii./ 
To listi n to his strong ltl,es it- dislikes 
one sometimes thought that you wi're 
in the presence of a Qinih'cT of the 
eighteenth rent in ij ; a had ease ; you 
ivere should be one was. l*erliaps 
there arc too many of them ; we 
might herve enjoyed mcihing their 
aajaaintance still more had one been 
given pause ; either jer should he 
one, or one should be ut./No one 
likes to sec a woman who has shared 
one’s home in distress ; no-one eon- 
tains the numeral, not tli(‘ imper¬ 
sonal, one, & one's should be his./ 
'To be a good Jmpericdist you must 
assent to the imjiofence d- decadence dir 
backwardness of one’s oxvn mother¬ 
land ; you should Ik‘ one, or one's 
should be your. 

one-idea’d. So siielt ; see -i:n & ’d. 
One word or two or more. For 

ALL. RICllIT, AI.RLADY, ALTOGKTIIKU 

& all together, any tvay & anipvay, 
at ANY rate & at anyraie, common 
SENSE & common-sense, everyone <fe 
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every one, into & in to, onto & 
on to, see the words in small capitals. 
For blackbird & black bird, see 
IlypiiKNS ; for no-one & no one, & 
for in no wise & in nowise, no, 5 ; for 
somcotic & some one, kveryone. 

only, adv. : its placing & mis¬ 
placing. I read the other day o/ 
a man who ‘ otdy died a week ago \ 
as if fit could have done anything else 
more striking or final ; rvhat was 
meant by the writer uas that hr ' died 
ordy a weel. ago 'I’herc sp<'aks one 
of those Incnds from whom the 
English language may "ell pray to 
l>e saved, one of the modern pre¬ 
cisians ^^ho have more zeal than 
discretion, <fc wish to restrain 
lilx'rty as such, rcgardJc'SS of whether 
it IS harmfully or harmlessly exer¬ 
cised. It IS pointi'd out in several 
parts of this book that illogicalities 
jnaecuraeies of expression tend 
to be ehminated as a language 
grows older & its users attain to 
a more conscious mastery of their 
iiialcrials. But this tendency has 
its bad as "ell as its good effects ; 
the ])cdants who tiv to foruard it 
" hen t he illogicaht s isonl\ apparent 
or the inaccuracy of no importance 
arc turning English into an exact 
science or an automatic machine ; 
if they arc not (piite botanizing 
upon their mother's grave, they are 
at least clapping a .str.iit waistcoat 
upon tlieir mother tongue, when 
wiser yihysieians would refuse to 
certify the patient. 

Tfie design is to force us all, when¬ 
ever we use the adverb ofdy, to 
spend time in considering which is 
the precise part of the sentence 
strictly (lualitied by it, & then put 
it there—this whether there is any 
danger or none of the menniny's 
being false or ambiguous because 
only is so placed ns to belong gram¬ 
matically to a whole expression 
instead of to a part of it, or to be 
separated from the part it specially 
qiialiiics by another part. 

It may at once be admitted that 
there is an orthodox placing for 


only, but it docs not follow that 
there are not often good reasons 
for departing from orthodoxy. For 
He only died a week ago no better 
defence is perhaps possible than 
that it is the order that most people 
have always used & still use, & that, 
the risk of misunderstanding being 
chimerical, it is not worth while to 
depart from the natural. Remem¬ 
ber that in speeeli there is not even 
the possibility of misunderstanding, 
because the intonation of died is 
i entirely di he rent if it, & not a week 
ago, IS qualified by only ; & it is 

fair that a reader should be sup- 
yiosed capable of suyijilying the 
decisive intonation where there is 
no temptation to go wrong about it. 
But take next an example in which, 
ambiguity being practically possible, 
the case against heterodox placing 
IS much stronger ;— Mackenzie only 
seems to go wrong lehcn he lets in 
yellow : d“ ycllozv seems to be still 
the standing dijpcultif of the colour 
printer. The orthodox place for 
only is immediately before when, & 
the antithesis between seeming to 
go really going, which is apt to 
I suggest itself though not intended, 

, makes the disfilaccment here ill 
1 advised ; its motive, however, is 
j plain—to announce the limited 
I nature of the wrong before the 
' wiong itself, & so mitigate the 
j censure : a quite sound rhetorical 
I iii.stinct, if goes had Ijcen used 
I instead of seems to go, a sufficient 
I di'leiice of the heterodoxy. But 
I there are many sentences in which, 
owing to greater length, it is much 
more urgent to get this announce¬ 
ment of purport made by an 
advanced only. E.g., the orthodox 
It would be safe to prophesy success 
I to this heroic enterprise only if reward 
. cb merit always corresponded posi¬ 
tively cries out to have its only put 
early after would, & unless that is 
done the hearer or reader is led 
astray ; j^t the precisian is bound 
to insist on orthodoxy here as much 
as in He died only a week ago. 

The advice offered is this 3 there 
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is an orthodox position for the 
adverb, easily determined in case of 
need ; to choose another position 
that may spoil or obscure the mean¬ 
ing is bad ; but a change of position 
that has no such effect except 
technically is both justified by his¬ 
torical & collociuial usage & often 
demanded by rhetorical needs. 

The OED remarks on the point 
should be given : ‘ Only was for¬ 

merly often placed away from the 
word or words which it limited ; 
this is still frequent in speech, 
where the stress & pauses prevent 
ambiguity, but is now avoided by 
perspicuous writers Which im¬ 
plies the corollary that when per¬ 
spicuity is not in danger it is 
needless to submit to an incon¬ 
venient restriction. 

A specimen or two of different 
kinds are added for the reader’s 
unaided consideration :— The ad- 
dress to he written on this side only./ 
Europe only has a truce before it, but 
a truce that can be profited by./Some 
of the MetropoHtan crossings can onlif 
now be negotiated xvith considerable 
risk./If only the foundry trades had 
been concerned, probably the em¬ 
ployers tcould not have greatly objected 
to conceding an advance./1 only knoxo 
nothing shall induce me to go again./ 
I only asked the question from habit./ 
We can only form a sound cf* trust¬ 
worthy opinion if we first consider 
a large variety of instances. 

onomatopoeia. See Technical 

TERMS. 

onomatopoeic, -poetic. The first 
form (pronounce -pedk) is decidedly 
preferable, because the other in¬ 
evitably suggests, at least to those 
who do not know Greek, irrelevant 
associations with poet. For writing 
of -oeic, sec ie , ce. 

onto, on to, on. The logic of this 
electioneering leads straight to the 
abolition of the contributions & the 
placing of the whole burden on to 
the State. / The Pan-Germans are 
strong enough to depose a Foreign 
Secretary <Ss force their own man 


on to the Government in his place. 
Writers & printers should make up 
their minds whether there is such 
a preposition as onto or not; if there 
is not, they should omit the to in 
such contexts as the above, which 
are good English without it ; if 
there is, & they like it better than 
the siinj)le on or to (an odd taste, 
except under very rare conditions), 
(hey should make one word of it. 
Abstain from the j)rei)osition if you 
like ; use it own up if you like ; 
but do not use it & pretend there 
is no such word ; those should 
be the regulations. The use of on 
to us separate words is. however, 
correct when on is a full adverb ; 
& very rarely doubts may arise 
whether this is so or not : is on an 
adverb, or is onto a preposition, for 
instance, in lie played the ball on 
to his ivicket ? as lie played on could 
stand by itself, it is hard to deny 
on its indejiendent status. Occa¬ 
sions for on to : HV must walk on to 
Keswick ; Each passed it on to his 
neighbour ; Struggling on to victory. 
Occasions for on or to or oyito, but 
on no account on to : Glimbed up 
on(to) the roof; HVv.v invited {on)to 
the platform ; It struggles {on)to its 
legs again ; They fell SOO ft on(to) a 
glacier. 

onward(s). The shorter form is 
much commoner in all senses, exce])t 
poScSibly in phrases of the type from 
the tenth century onwards. 

oolite. Pronounce o'olit. 

opacity)(opaqueness. The figura¬ 
tive senses are avoided witli the 
second, but the literal senses are 
not confined to it, though there is 
perhaps a tendency to complete 
differentiation : The opacity of his 
understanding ; Owing to the opaque¬ 
ness, or opacity, of the glass. 

operate makes -ruble, -tor ; see 

-ABLE 1, -OR. 

operculum. PI. -la. 
opinionated, -ative. Both have 
existed long enough in English to 
justify anyone in using either. But 
for those who do prefer a sound to 
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a faulty formation it may be said 
that the first is unobjectionable, & 
the second not. A Latin opinionatus 
might have been correctly made j 
from the noun opinio ; cf. dentatus j 
from dens, & many others ; the | 
I'higlish representative of opiniona- ! 
tus would be indifferently opinion- ; 
ate or opinionated. Hut Latin ' 
^ativus belongs to verb-derivatives , 
only, & opinativus from the verb , 
opinoT, giving haiglish opinative ' 
(which onee existed), would have 
been the true source for a word in 
-ativc. 

opportunity. Tie rapid!if rose by 
the display of rare organizing ability 
to he superintendent over the affairs 
of the company in the Far East, xvith 
practically a free hand—a fact of 
iL'hich he took every opportunity. 
You take the o., or an o., or every o.. 
of doing something. You take 
advantage, or all possible advantage, 
of a fact or event or state of affairs. 
The two sets of phrases must not be 
mixed ; see C\st-iuon idiom, & 
Antaloov. 

oppose makes -sable ; see Mute e. , 

opposeless. See -less. 

opposite tempts careless WTiters to 
the slovenly clipping seen in : Tie 
can thzvart him by applying it to the 
opposite purpose for ivhich it was 
intended {he is pupil, him teacher, 

& it the teaching). Insert from 
(or to) that after purpose ; & for 

similar temptations ef. as 3 (the 
question as to whom it belongs. Sec.), 
REGARD (/ regard it my duty to .. ., 

&C.), DEREND. 

oppress makes -ssible, -ssor; sec 

-ABLE 2, -OR. 

optative. The natural pronuncia- ; 
tion would have been 6'ptativ (‘ ef. > 
ablative, precative, relative ’ says the | 
OED) ; but, as the word is very 
rare outside its technical use in 
grammar, & those who deal in 
grammar have somehow come to 
call it dpta'tiv, it is not worth while 
to attempt to reform them ; any¬ 
one who wishes to use it apart from 
grammar {The will or optative power. 


choosing or rejecting among the 
objects presented to the mind) is 
justified in saying 6'ptatlv. For the 
grammatical use see Te:chnical 

TERMS. 

optic. For the noun use, =-eye, see 
Pedantic uu.mour ; ^ Formerly the 
learned & elegant term ’—OED. 

optimism, -ist(ic). Besides optim¬ 
ism, which affirms the definitive 
ascendency of good, dc pessimism, 
which affirms the definitive ascendency 
of evil, a third hypothesis is possible./ 
The optimistic or sentimental hypo¬ 
thesis that wickedness always fores ill 
in the world. / The company had 
suffered severe losses, but at the last 
meeting the chairman spoke with 
a fair amount of optimism./Mr Bal¬ 
four, 1 learn, has rented his flat till 
October ; but he is optimistic if he 
really thinks that he, or whoever 
represents the Foreign Office, can 
leave Paris by October. The first two 
quotations sliow the words in their 
proper sense, the last two in their 
modern popular triviality. They 
have become Vogue-words, on 
much the same level as individual 
& MENTALITY. They belong in time 
between those two, & are not yet 
discredited like the former, but hav^e 
lost the charm of novelty that still 
lingers about the latter. Like both 
those, they owe their vogue to the 
delight of the ignorant in catching 
up a word that has puzzled them 
when they first heard it, & exliibiting 
their acquaintance with it as often 
as possible ; & like both those they 
displace with what differs more or 
less from the idea intended the 
familiar words that would express 
it exactly. In the third & fourth 
quotations, hope & sanguine w’ould 
have given the sense not less but 
more exactly than optimism & 
optimistic. See Popularized tech¬ 
nicalities. 

opus. PI., seldom used, opera; 
see Latin plurals. 
opusculum. PI. -ula. 

or. 1. Or) {nor. 2. Number, pro¬ 
nouns, &c., after or, 3. Or in 
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enumerations. 4. Wrong repetition 
after or. 

1. OT){nor, There are sentences 

in which it is indifferent, & affects 
neither meaning nor correctness, 
whether or or nor is used. (.Compare 
with I can neither read nor ivritc 
(in which nor is requisite), <S: with 
1 cannot either read or ivritc (in 
which or is requisite), 1 cannot read 
nor (or indifferently or) write. The 
alternatives in the last are differ¬ 
ently arrived at, but are practically 
equivalent : 7 cannot read, nor 

(can I) ivritc ; 1 cannot read{-)or{-) 
write, where the supposed hyphens 
mean that write may be substituted 
for read if desired- The us-e of nor 
in such cases was formerly in fashion, 
& that of or is now in fashion ; that 
is all. But the modern preferenei^ 
for or where it is equally legitimate 
with nor has led to its being preferred 
also where it is illegitimate; so;— 
Jt is of great importance that they 
should face them in no aeademie 
spirit, or fr?f.s7 too much to eoncln^ions 
drawn from majis. '\o Government 
Department or any other . i uthority ha<s 
assisted. Tlie test of legitimacy has 
been explained in nok ; c'c it suflie(‘s 
here to say that in the first extract 
it is the position of no (alter to they 
should not face them in any). A: in 
the second the ])resenee of any 
(precluding the carrying on of no), 
that forbid or. 

2. Number, pronouns. Are., after or. 
When the subject is a set of alter¬ 
natives each in the singular, how¬ 
ever many the alternatives, & how¬ 
ever long the sentence, the verb 
must be singular ; in the extract 
below, account should be accounts ; 
for discussion se(‘ Ni miimu, ; 
Either the call of patriotism d- the 
opportunity of seeing new lands, or 
conscription, or the fact that tramping 
was discouraged even by old patrons 
when the call for men bceame urgent, 
account/or it. If alternative mem¬ 
bers differ in number &e., the near¬ 
est prevails (Were you or he, was he 
or you, there ? ; either he or you were, 
either you or he was), but some forms 


(e. g. Was 1 or you on duty?) are 
avoided by inserting a second verb 
(Was I, or were you . . . ?). Forms 
in which dillerenee of gender causes 
ditliculty with pronouns (^1 landlord 
or landlady expects their, his or her, 
his, rent) are usually avoided, their 
rent or the rent due to them being 
ungrammatical, his or hei rent or 
the rent due to him or her elumsy, 
A: his rent or the rent due to him 
slovenly ; some evasion, as ex/ieets 
rent, or the rent, is always possibk*. 

3. Or in enumerations. 1 niver 
heard a sermon that was simpler, 
sonndet, or dealt with more practical 
matters. In th(‘ very niinn*rous 
sentences made on this bad jiatti rn 
there is a confusion between two 
correct ways of saving the thing, 
vi/. (a) that was simpler, sounder, or 
more practical, (h) tfud was simjder 
or sounder or dealt with more jirae- 
tical matters. See Eni ui.r vriuN, A; 
for full ihseussion am> 2. The 
abundant illustration of the latter 
makes similar (jnotations heie med- 
less. A' it will he (‘inaigh to give 
a single scud cnee for th(‘ n^ader to 
apply tin principle to -a sentence 
whose length slightly ohseurcs the 
wTiter's mistake ; lu* should have 
ins(*rted and iu the place indicated : 
A fe^o ifears ago the natnral instincts 
of the other Emvrrs 7voufd have been 
to notify Italy that Trijiali was a 
Turk ishpossession, A that if she wished 
to secure it she must do .so by negotia¬ 
tion d* purchase, or, failing that, put 
her ease before a conference of the 
J*owers. 

4. Wrong repetition aft(T or. A 
misguided (letc-rmination to be very 
explicit A' have no opening for 
doubt resulls in a tvqie of mistake 
illustraU;d in the artieh* Ovkkzi:al. 
It is peculiarly common walh or. A; 
to put writers on their guard a 
nuinhcr of examples follow\ False 
analogy from and ex])lains it ; with 
and, it does not matter whether we 
say withont falsehood ch deceit or 
without falsehood dc without deceit, 
except that the latter conveys a cer¬ 
tain sledge-hammer emphasis ; but 
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with or there is much difference 
between without falsehood or deceit 
(which implies that neither is pre¬ 
sent) without falsehood or without 
deceit (which implies only that one 
of the two is not present). In all 
the examples except the last, either 
or must be changed to and, or the 
word or words repeated after or 
iiuist be cut out : in the last ex¬ 
ample, if or IS to be retaiiu'd, it will 
be necessary, besides omitting no, 
to change one to jicrson. Ao orcat 
eionoinij or no hi^h ejficicnrti (an be 
Sfciircd. .til these jinneijinl causes 
were in ojierahon before iMr Lloifd 
iieorp^e come on the scene or befon' 
his hudfjet was heard of. 'There noidd 
be nothmil rerif surjirisin^ or nothing 
neeessanhf fi audulent in an uncon¬ 
scious eons]nraeif to borrow from 
each othci., bV need someth in u more 
before we can conclude that (iermanij 
is goino to be democratized in amj 
effective xvai/, or before we can be 
sure that this nun'e also is not a 
weapon in the war. All this, ive are 
told, can he done without anij flirta¬ 
tion ivUh Home Rule or witliout any 
saerijice of the loyalists. ^ . . jirci'cnts 
the labourer from he ins a free ancnt 
or i'roin hazing a free marhet for his 
labour./To no conference of pacifist 
tendencies or to no t^atherintts where 
rejiresenlativcs of the enemy jieople 
W'ill be found, uill American labour 
organizations send delegates. J'Jvery 
arrangement ends in a compromise, 
d" no one or no party may ei'cr be 
expected to earrij its own views out in 
their entirety. 

-OR is the I.,atin agent-noun ending 
corresponding to the langlish -er : 
(’omj)arc doer S: perpetrator. Kng- 
lish verbs derived from the siijune 
stem of Latin ones—i, e., especially 
most verbs in -ate, but also many 
others such as oppress, protect, act, 
credit, possess, invent, prosecute — 
usually iirefer this Latin form to 
the English one in -er. Some other 
verbs, e.g. govern, compier, & purvey, 
not corresponding to the above 
description have agent nouns in -or 


owing to their passage through 
French or other circumstances that 
need not here be set forth. An 
attempt has been made to register 
the verbs whose agent nouns end in 
-or, with references to this article. 
A few odd differences may be of in¬ 
terest : decanter & castor ; dispenser 
& distributor ; adapter & inventor ; 
digester A: collector: corrupter & cor¬ 
rector ; deserter ik abductor ; eraser & 
ejector-, promoter A: abettor. 

Orangism, -geism. The first is 
better ; see MriL l. 

orate. A Ib\cK-roR>TATiox from 
oration. A: marked by the slangy 
jocularity of its class, 
oratio obliqua, recta. See Tech- 

MCAE TI’.RMS. 

oratorio. PI. -os ; see -o(e)s 4. 
oratress. Sec Fi.minixe designa- 

'liovs. 

orb. Sec c TORE. 

orchis, -chid. "J'hc first form is 
ajiplied eh'cfly te the English wild 
kinds A: is accordingly the poetic & 
the country word ; pi. -ises (see 

-S-, -s^-). 

ordeal. AH tlie verse quotations in 
the OEl) (C'liaiiet'r, Spenser, Cowley, 
liutler, 'J'('nnysoi)) show' the accent 
on the first syllable. Whether -del 
or -dial is rigid is less clear. 

order. For wrong constructions 
after in order that {i. o. t. the com¬ 
plaint that colliery proprietors are 
dwerting domestic coal for industrial 
purposes can be considered), see in 

ORlir.R THAT. 

orderly. Sec -lily. 
oread. Pronounee or'iad. 
oreography A:e. See orography. 
organize makes -zahle ; see Mute e. 
organizedly. A bad form ; see 

-EDLY. 

organon. PI. -ana, -ns ; see -on 1. 
originate makes -nable, -tor ; see 
-Ani,E 1, -OK, 

orison. Pronounce d'rizn. 

Orleans. Pronounce or'lianz. 
ornament. See Noun <& verb 

ACCENT, 1 C. 

ornithology, ornithorhyncus, &c. 
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The proper sound of the first element 
is orni'tho, not or'nitho, & it seems 
better to keep the i except when the 
fulling of the niuin accent on the next 
syllable (-o-) makes it unnatural; see 
False quantitv. This would give, 
among common words ; ornitho- 
cepha'Iic, ornitholo'gical, ornrtho- 
mancy, & ornithorhy'ncus ; but ornl- 
tho'Iogist, ornitho'logy, & ornltho''- 
scopy. 

orography, orollngual, &c. The 

identical representation of Greek 
oros mountain & Latin os mouth by 
oro- is regrettable. The most con¬ 
venient arrangement consistent with 
correctness would have been to make 
ori- the combining form of Latin os 
mouth {oricentraly ori-anal, ori- 
lingualy &c.), & orco- that of Greek 
oros mountain {oreographij, orco- 
rnctric, &c.). As ori- does exist in 
orinasal Jk other mouth-words, & 
orco- has not been entirely super¬ 
seded in the mountain-words, it is 
possibly not too late to suggest that 
this distinction sliould even now be 
established. 

orotund. The odd thing about the 
word is that its only eurreney, at 
least in its non-teehnieal sense, is 
among those who should most abhor 
it, the people of sutlieient education 
to realize its bad formation ; it is 
at once a monstrosity in its form & 
a pedantry in its use. If the elocu¬ 
tionists & experts in voice-produc¬ 
tion like it as a technical term, they 
are welcome to it ; the rest of us 
should certainly leave it to them, & 
not regard it as a good substitute for 
magniloqueni, sounding, highfloxvn,in¬ 
flated, pompous, imposing, k the like. 

oscillate makes -liable, -tor ; sec 
-ABLE 1, -OK. 

osculatory. A favourite J’oLY- 
&YLI.ABIC-UUMOUK Word : The two 
ladies went through the o. ceremony./ 
At the end of one letter were a number 
of dots which he {counsel) presumed 
were meant to represent an o. per¬ 
formance. 

ossify. For inflexions see Verbs 

IN -IE, -Y, -YE, C. 


ostler, h-. Pronounce o sier ; see 
Pronunciation. The form without 
h- is the now established one, though 
etymologically wrong; hospital, hos¬ 
tel, hotel, & hostler, belong together. 

ostracize makes -zable; see .Muti: e. 

other. 1. Each o.){onc another, 

2. On the other hand. ,'5. Of all others. 
4. Othcr){othcrs or another. 3. Other 
than. 

1. Each o.){onc another. For the 
syntax of these, & for t Ik* dist inelion 
sometimes made between them, see 

EACH 2. 

2. On the o. hand. For the differ¬ 
ence between this A: on the contrary, 
see CONTRARY 2. 

3. Of all others. You are the man 
of all others 1 wanted to see. .A mix¬ 
ture of You are the man of all men 
Ac. A You are the man 1 xeaiited to 
sec beyond all others. .\ still pojiular 
Illoi.K’ality, jicrhajis to be counted 
among the .S'rrnD’i' imiut-nsiules 
that arc likely to survi\ e t lu ir critics. 

4. Oiher){others or another. 'Jdie 
writers of the following sentences 
may be supposed to Iuinc hesitated 
between other k others ; if they had 
de(Mded for others. tlii'V would have 
been more in tuiu* with modern 
usage ; to say they would have 
chosen more correctly is hardly 
possibh* 77<e I'n/onist Party xeill 
do well to remember that the wree/ctng 
policy is, like other of their adven¬ 
tures in recent times, a dangerous 
gamble./We find here, as in other 
of his novels, that he has no genius 

for . . ./Mrs - xiill, we hope, 

incite other of her countrymen A 
countripvomen to similar studies / 
We were yuite, prepared for the moat 
rigid prohibition of trade xvith (Icr- 
mnny ; so xvas France c(- other of our 
Allies./A Pi ivy Councillorship, att 
honour which has but rarely been wott 
by other than those who were British 
subjects from the moment of theii 
birth. 

In four of these we have what the 
OLD calls the absolute use of the 
adjective, the noun represented by 
other being present elsewhere in the 
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sentence, but not expressed with 
other {like other adventures of the 
adventures &c. would be the fully 
expressed forms) ; in the fifth we 
have the full pronoun use, other 
meaning other persons, &, persons not 
being expressed either with other or 
elsewhere. But alike of the absolute 
& the pronoun use the OED de¬ 
scribes the plural other as archaic, 
& the plural others as the regular 
modern form. In older English, 
however, other was normal in such 
contexts, so that those who like the 
archaic can justifythemselves; others 
IS here recommended. 

If it IS now contrary to usage to 
prefer other to others, it is much 
worse to pu fer it to another, w'hich 
is the modern absolute & pro¬ 
nominal form in the singular just as 
others is in the plural ; but that is 
what has been done in : .1 number 
of ivriters on various subjects sen'c to 
give interest to the revierv on other 
than its political .vn/e —unless inde<*d 
the meaning is its other than political 
side, which would stand or fall, as 
the equivalent of Us non-political 
side, \Mth tlie examples discussed 
at the end of 5 ; but, if so, the order 
of words has been dislocated. 

5. Abuses of other than. The exist- 
cnee of an adverbial use of other is 
recognized by the Olsl), liut sup¬ 
ported by very few quotations, & 
those from no authors whose names 
carry weight ; its recent develop¬ 
ment may be heartily condemned 
as both ungrjimmatieal &: luaalless, 
A number of ne>\spaper extracts 
will first be given in which the only 
correction necessary is to insert the 
real adverb othencisc instead of the 
false adverb other : it will be seen 
that, every time, the phrase on the 
other side of than is adverbial like 
othenvise, not adjectival like other , 
in the article otiikuwisk the eon- 
vei-se mistake is shown to be equally 
common ; both mistakes arc as 
stupid as they are common ; &, 

though the substitution of othenvise 
for other or vice versa removes the 
blunder, it is usually true that it 


would have been better to use 
neither other than nor otherwise than, 
but some different expression. 

Other for otherwise 

So that no new invention could come 
in o. t. through a specific company 
(except)./^ subordinate sprite will 
no more obey a conjuration addressed 
to him by a magician o. t. in the name 
of his proper superior than ... (in 
any other name than that).//< could 
not possibly have been carried out o. t. 
by the mammoth vessels (except)./ 
Some xna media whereby the influence 
of the community could he brought to 
bear o. t. through the Civil Service 
could probably be evolved (otherwise)./ 
Yet how many of the disputants 
woidd know where to look for them — 
0 . t. by a tiresome search through the 
files of the daily Press—if they 
desired to consult them ? (short of)./ 
Although the world at large cfc for 
long refused to treat it o. t. humor¬ 
ously (otherwise). There ivas never 
a moment tchrn it could less become 
Englishmen to speak o. t. respectfully 
d* courteously of the Eussiun nation 
(otherwise). 

But simple confusion between other 
& othenvisedovs not account for every 
bad other than. A notion seems to 
prevail that one exhibits refinement 
or verbal resource or some such ac- 
eomplishinenl if one can contrive 
an other-than variant for wdiat would 
naturally be expressed by some other 
negative form of speech : with o. t. 
apprehension is thought superior in 
literary tone to without apprehen¬ 
sion, could not leave o. t. restless to 
could not but leave restless, be other 
than flattered to help being flattered, 
o. t. when Parliament was sitting to 
when Parliament ivas not sitting ; 
so : — Up to the very end no German 
field company would look with o. t. 
apprehension to meeting the 25th on 
even terms./Four years of war could 
not leave a people o. t. restless. /.llr 
Collier has some faults to find, but 7io 
Englishman can be o. t. flattered 
by the picture which he paints of 
British activities./The Premier sent 
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telegrams to the various States sug¬ 
gesting that they should concur in the 
Governor-General residing in New 
South Wales o. t. vvhon Parliament 
was sitting. One or two of these are 
justifiable, while one is certainly 
not, from the grammarian’s point of 
view ; regarded as ornaments, they 
are clearly of no great value ; on 
the whole, other than should be 
registered as a phrasi* to be avoided 
except where it is both the most 
natural way of putling the tiling 
grammatically defensible. 

otherwise is now having very 
curious experiences—em])hatieally 
is having in the jiresent tense, be¬ 
cause, while the OKI) shows no 
trace whatever of the two uses to 
be illustrated below, both f>f them 
arc so common at this moiiK ut th.at 
probably no-one ever reads his 
newspaper tlirough without meeting 
them. Whether this popularity is 
a sign of lately developed indis- 
pcnsabihty, or merely a new ex¬ 
ample of the speed with which a 
trick of bad English can be spread 
by fashion (ef. assi:t, si'iistituti:, 

PIIOPOHITION, PROrVOOMST), it is 
hard to say with eonlidenee ; but, 
as one use is a definite outrage on 
grammatical prjnei|)lcs, & the other 
not very easy to reconcile with tluan, 
we may perhaps hope that they are 
freaks of fashion only, that their 
future wall be as short as their past. 

The first is the ungrammatical use 
of the adverb otherxoise wlien the 
adjective other would be correct ; 
cf. OTHKR for the converse mistake. 
Comment will be better reserved 
till the reader has seen some ex¬ 
amples :—This reduction in total 
expenditure has been made concur¬ 
rently with certain increases —auto¬ 
matic & otherwise —in particular 
items./There are large tracts of the 
country, agricultural & otherwise, 
in which the Labour writ docs not 
run./No further threats, economic or 
otherwise, h(wc been 7nadc./This is 
a common incident in all warfare, 
industrial or otherwise./iVo organi¬ 


zations, religious or otherwise, had 
troubled to take the matter up./The 
United States is no longer under 
any obligation to preserve neutrality, 
whether " true ’ or otherwise./7Vic 
author's line of demarcation between 
stamps desirable & otherwase is 
rather arbitrary./Place a fair share 
of taxation on the owners, ducal 
otherwise, holding land tb not de¬ 
veloping it. 

An apology may fairly be e xpected 
for ])rcscnting so long a string of 
monotonous cxamjiles. The apology 
is that, before; asking the journalist 
to give up a favourite habit, one 
should conviiu'e him that it is his 
habit. That the habit is a bad one 
needs no {ieinonst rat ion ; but it is 
worth while to consuh'r how' it has 
come into e\istenc(‘, tV: whether 
abstention from it is leally a serious 
ineoiivenienee. In all the above 
quotations, the structure is the same 
—an adjective dideried till afliT its 
noun & followi'd by an and ()r an or 
joining to it the adveib otherwise. 
Now', what should possess anyone, 
under those eireunislancf s, to inalidi 
the adjt'clive witli otherwise instead 
of other Is it not (far-fet(‘hed as 
the e\[)lanation may siaaii) that the 
old saying ‘ Some men are wise A 
some are otherwise' has latt'ly 
struck the jiojujlar eonseiousness as 
witty, A has inc'identally inspired 
a belief that (,thericise, S: not other, 
is the natural paiallel to an adjec¬ 
tive? The just I (leat lon of the pro¬ 
verb’s own wording is sinqile—^that 
it is a pun, tV: that puns treat gram¬ 
mar as love treats locksmiths, with 
derision. A fiun, however, still 
more the fade<l memory of a j)un, is 
a bad basis for a general idiom. Hut, 
next, there is no dillieulty whatever 
in abstaining from this hit of bad 
grammar. It is true that things have 
now reached the stage when many 
peojile feel that to change the pojiuiar 
othenuise to the correct other is some¬ 
times pedantic; but it is only some¬ 
times, & there arc other resources. 
The above examples would none of 
them be less natural if the offend- 
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ing expression were rewritten thus: 
certain automatic d: other increases — 
some agricultural & some not — no 
further economic or other threats — 
industrial or nut—religious or non- 
religious—tvhethcr ‘ true ’ or not — 
desirable stamps dc others—the ducal 
dc other owners. In ef)rrc‘c-ting, tlie 
sinijile chnnge of otherwise to other 
hus been avoided, tiiough in faet the 
critic who would say ‘ pedantry ’ 
to it must be a little crazy on the 
subject. 

In the second use now' to be 
deprecated, the grammar admits of 
a rather elaborate defence, but the 
phrase is not worth the trouble of 
defending. It is this time not an 
adjective, but a noun, to whieh 
ofhencise supplies the parallel. Take 
the three forms : What coiuerns us 
is his solvency ; What concerns us 
is his solvency or insolvency ; What 
concerns us is his solvency or other¬ 
wise. An enormous maj(;rity of the 
sentences in which or otherwise 
answers to a noun are of this t>pi- ; 
i.c., it makes no appreciable difl(T- 
enee to the meaning A effect which 
of the three forms is chosen. The 
first & the second are as imu-h as 
little different in most contexts as 
Are you ready is different from 
Arc you ready or not ^ : there is a 
Iiossibilit y, which seldom passes 
into faet, that the expression of tlu- 
alternative, which if not expressed 
would be implied, conveys a sfieeial 
emphasis. The third differs from 
the second (if grammar is put aside) 
only as a piece of Kukcant vauia- 
TiON differs from the same meaning 
given without the variation ; other¬ 
wise is used to escape repeating, in 
insolvency, tlie presious solvency. 
Few readers who will compare 
without prejudice the three forms 
will refuse to admit that the best 
of the three, wherever it is [lossible, 
is the first shortest— What con¬ 

cerns us is his solvency —, the addi¬ 
tions or insolvency or othenvise 
being mere w'aste of w'ords. If 
writers in general put the question 
to themselves, made the admission, 


& acted upon it, not one or otherwise 
in the long list that follows would 
have been written. Or otherwise 
after a noun is (a) nearly always 
superfluous, (b) when it is not 
superfluous, an inferior subst»tute 
for or with the negative form of the 
preceding noun or an equivalent, & 
(e) grainmatieally questionable. Ex¬ 
amples of the ordinary foolish use 
now follow', & the reader is invited 
to agree that each would be im¬ 
proved by the simple omission of 
or othenvise :—Crystalline character 
is acknowledged to be a safe test of 
identity o. o. in the realm of physio¬ 
logy./I do not think 1 made any 
assertion as to the mutability o. o. of 
nature. Its usefulness^ o. o., to Ger¬ 
many depends entirely upon the 
material conditions of the wars to 
whii h it u ill be applied., The electorate 
may be consulted on the merits, o. o., 
of a single specific measure./A 
searching examination of the financial 
wisdom, 0 . 0 ., of such undertahiugs./ 
This Witness has been calU d as to the 
accuracy, o. o., of the statements of 
two other iviiuesscs./A Royal Com¬ 
mission to consider ct' report on the 
need o. o. for State protection of this 
asset in our resources. To enable 
judgment to he passed upon the merits, 
o. o., of any fancy formula for winning 
wars./The success of our efforts de¬ 
pends on the success o. o. of the 
German submarine campaign.^ I am 
not concerned with the accuracy o. o. 
of the figures given./ Without offering 
an opinion a.s to the desirability o. o. 
of the growth of a definite party./ 
Any inquiry as to the correctness o. o. 
of his asst ssment./It is entirely for 
the High Court to ascertain the truth 
o. o. of the statements., The provision 
of coal d' the financing of raw 
materials for Austrian industry arc 
not dependent on the solvency o. o. of 
the ^lustrian State. 

It has been allow'ed above that o. o. 
in this construction is not quite 
always superliuoiis. It is not super¬ 
fluous in With the view of showing 
the applicability {o. o.) to the practical 
affairs of government of the principles 
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which , . . That is due to the 
particular verb showings wliich pre¬ 
vents applicability from including as 
usual its opposite. But, while such 
cases arc rare (1 : 14 gives the pro¬ 
portion in which they have actually 
presented themselves to the eol- 
Icctor), it is better even in these to 
giv'c the sense in some other way, 
e.g. to showing how far the principles 
which . . . are applicable. Similarly, 
in It has an area of under 100 s(juar€ 
miles^ dr enjoys~o, o.—a very heavy 
rainfall or does not enjoy ’, ^ or 
endures &c., would be better in 
grammar, as good in sense, <t, con¬ 
sidering the dimness wnth which or 
othenvise now’ sparkles, not inferior 
in brilliance. 

The reader may perhafis be curious 
about the statement tiiat such 
phrases as applicability o. o. arc 
grammatically not (juite indefen¬ 
sible. In lie never conveyed to me 
any intimation that he disapproved, 
strongly o. o., of my conduct, w'c have 
an unquestionably legitimate use, 
otherwise being parallel to strongly, 
another adverb. In Yesterday he 
was our hero, but today he is other- 
wise, othenvise is jjarailel not to an 
adv^erb, but to the noun hero ; 
nevertheless grammar is not offend¬ 
ed, because the complement of to be 
can be noun, adjective, or adverb, 
indifferently : lie is a hero, lie is 
dead, He is abroad. That is why 
Governor Sulzer is the hero {o. o.) of 
a quaint election story is excusable ; 
though not itself legitimate, it is 
a slight & natural extension of 
something that is legitimate ; yet 
it remains true that or villain (or 
other opposite (jf hero, according to 
the sense desired) w’ould be better. 
The type of w'hich so many examples 
were given, with o. o. answering to 
abstract nouns like applicability or 
truth, is similarly accounted for. 
Is it applicable or is it otherwise ? 
is sound enough English ; when we 
want to turn these questions into 
a noun, its applicability o. o, not 
unnaturally presents itself as a short 
form of its being applicable or being 


otherwise ; it ean claim a sort of 
secondhand soundness ; like an ad¬ 
dled egg, it has in an earlier phase 
been good. 

To sum up, o. o. is in grammar 
occasionally quite correct, often 
indefensible, but usually capable of 
a rather far-fetched justification ; 
in meaning it is, except when 
strictly correct, nearly always sujier- 
lluous, & always less exact than 
some ecpiivalent ; & in style (again 
except when correct) it has the dis¬ 
advantage of suggesting, even wdien 
the user is innocent of any such in¬ 
tent, a sort of insipid jocosity. 

ottava rima. See Technical 

TERMS. 

ought, n,, is a wrong form for 
nought. 

ought, V., is peculiarly liable to be 
carelessly combined with auxiliary 
verbs that differ from it in taking 
the plain infinitive without to. Can 
<£' ought to go is right, but Ought & 
can go is wrong. ItV should be sorry 
to see English critics suggesting that 
they ought or could hai^e acted other¬ 
wise ; insert to after ought, or WTitc 
that they could or ought to have acted. 
See Ellipsis 2. 

our. 1.0ur)(nurs. 2. Oar editorial 
d ordinary, li. Our){his. 

1. ()ur){ours. Ours <!' the Italian 
troops are now across the Piave. The 
right alternatives are: The Italian 
troops d' ours. The Italian d' our 
troops. Our d' the Italian troops: the 
wTong one is that in the quotation ; 
see Ahsolute possessives. 

2. The editorial our, like we & us 
of that kind, should not be allow'cd 
to apjiear in the same sentence, or 
in close proximity, with any non- 
editorial use of we &c. in the 
following, our the second we are 
editorial, while us & the first we arc 
national : For chaos it is now pro¬ 
posed to substitute law, law by which 
wc must gain as neutrals, <fc which, 
in our view, inflicts no material 
sacrifice on us as belligerents. We 
do not propose to argue that question 
again from the beginning, but . . . 
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3. Our){his. Which of us would 
wish to be ill in our kitchen^ especially 
when it is also the family living- 
room ? If a possessive adjective 
were necessary, his & not our would 
be the right one, or, at greater 
length, his or her. People of weak 
grammatical digestions, unable to 
stomach /i?s, should find means of 
doing without the possessive ; w’hy 
not simply the kitchen, here ? But 
many of them, who pref(‘r even the 
rejiuisive tiikik to the right forms, 
are naturally delighted when of us 
gives them a eluinee of the less 
repulsive but at least slovenlv our. 
It is undeniable that which of us 
is a phrase deiKjting a singular, & 
that the possessive reipiired by it is 
one that refers to a singular. 

-OUR &-OR. The American aboli¬ 
tion of -our in such words as honour 
& favour has jirobahly retarded 
rather than (juiekened Kiiglish pro¬ 
gress in the same direction. Our 
first notification that the book we 
are reading is not English but 
Aineric’an is often, nowadays, the 
sight of an -or. * Yankee ’ we say, 
& congratulate ourselves on spelling 
like gentlemen ; we ^\lseIy decline 
to regard it as a matter Vor argu¬ 
ment ; the English \>ay cannot but 
be better than the Anvcncan way ; 
that is enough. Most of us, there¬ 
fore, do not come to the cpiestion 
with an open mind. Those who arc 
willing to put national prejudice 
aside & examine the facts quickly 
realize, first, that the British -our 
words are much fewer in proportion 
to the -or >vords than they supposed, 
&, secondly, that there seems to be 
no discoverable line between the 
two sets so based on principle as to 
serve any useful purpose. By the 
side of favour there is horror^ beside 
ardour pallor, beside odour tremor, 
& so forth. Of agent-nouns saiuour 
(with its echo paviour) is perhaps 
the only one that now retains -our, 
governor being the latest to shed its 
-w-. What is likely to happen is 
that either, when some general 


reform of spelling is consented to, 
reduction of -our to -or will be one 
of the least disputed items, or, 
failing general reform, we shall see 
word after word in -our go the way 
of gavernour. It is not worth while 
either to resist such a gradual 
change or to fly in the face of 
national sentiment by trying to 
hurry it ; it would need a very open 
mind indeed in an Englishman to 
accept armor & succor with equani¬ 
mity. Those who wish to satisfy 
themselves that the abov^e denial 
of value to the -our spelling is 
borne out by facts should go to 
the article -or in the OED for fuller 
information than there is room for 
here. 

-OUR- & -OR-. The contents of 
tliis art’cle, with the exce])tion of 
the next paragraph, are given as 
opinions only. 

Even those nouns that in our 
usage still end in -our (see -our & 
-OK), as opposed to the American 
-or, e.g. clamour, clangour, humour, 
odour, rigour, valour, vapour, vigour, 
Inive adjectives ending in -orous, 
not -ourous — humorous.vapornus, Sec. 

Derivatives in -ist, -itc, & -able, are 
regarded as formed directly from 
the English words, Sc retain the -u- ; 
so colourist & humourist, labourite 
{cf. favourite, of different formation), 
colourable Sc honourable. But de- 
rivati^cs in -ation Sc -izc are best 
treated, like those in -ous, as formed 
first in Latin, & therefore spelt 
Without the -u- : so coloration, 
invigoration, vaporize. Sc deodorize. 

ours)(our. See our 1. 

ousel. See ouzEi.. 

outcome is one of the words 
specially liable to the slovenly use 
described in the article Haziness ; 
so : The outcome of such nationaliza¬ 
tion would undoubtedly lead to the 
loss of incentive cf- initiative in that 
trade. The o. of nationalization 
would be loss ; nationalization would 
lead to loss. 

outermost. For pronunciation see 

-MOST. 
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out-herod. In view of the phrase’s 
great popularity & many adapta¬ 
tions, two cautions are perhaps 
called for. The noun after oul- 
herod should be Herod & nt)thing 
else (the OKD quotes ‘ out-heroding 
the French casahers in eonipli- 
ment ’ ; cf. Ecclesiastical function¬ 
aries ivhn out-heroded the Daughters 
of the Horse-leech), &, after adapta¬ 
tions like out-rnilton Sc out-nern, 
Milton Arc. should he repeated {ont- 
zola Zola, not out-zola the realists). 
Secondly, the name used should be 
one at least that passes universally 
as typifying something ; to out- 
kautsoh Kaiitsch {The similar (Ger¬ 
man compilation edited by Kautsrh 
was good : but Charles easily out- 
kaiitschcs Kantsch) is \ ery frigid. 

OUT OF THE FRYING-PAN. A very 
large jiroporlion of the mistakes that 
are made in writing result luither 
from simple ignorani'c nor from 
carelessness, but from the attiunpl 
to avoid what are rightly or wrongly 
taken to be faults of grammar or 
style. The writer who produces an 
ungrammatical, an ugly, or even 
a noticealily awkward f)hi\iS(‘, A: lets 
us see tliat lie has done it in tr\ing 
to get rid of some thing else that he 
was afraid of, gives a A\orse impres¬ 
sion of himself than if he had risked 
our catehnig him in liis original 
misdemeanour ; he is out of the 
frying-pan into the tire. A few 
typical examjiles will be here 
collected, Mith references to other 
article', in which the tendency to 
mistaken correction is set torth more 
at large. 

Recognition is given to it by no 
matter whom it is displayed. The 
frying-pan was ‘ no matter whom it 
is displayed by ’, \\hieh tlie writer did 
not dare keep, with its [irejiosition 
at end ; but in his huriy’ he pimped 
into nonsense ; see MA'ri i ii, A: 1 *ri:- 
POSITION AT END./ir/aa/ thc rceord of 
this camjiaign comes dispassionately 
to be written, d' in just perspective, 
ii will be found that . . . The writer 
took ‘to be dispassionately written * 


for a Split infinitive, & by his 
correction convinces us that he does 
not know a split inlinitivx when he 
secs \t./ln the hymn d* its setting 
there is something which, to use a 
word of Coleridge, 'finds ’ men. ‘ A 
word of Coleridge's ’ is an idiom 
wiiosc genesis may be doubtful, but 
it has the advantage over thc cor¬ 
rection of being l^iiiglish ; a word of 
Coleridge is no mort' Fnglish than 
a friend of me. , Thc object is to bring 
j before thc jniblir man if ancient <b 
modern aspects of the Theatre's Art 
which have too long been disregarded. 
' The theatre's art ' is a phrase that, 
apart from sui iiuindings, iio-om^ 
would pn fer in prose to ‘ the art of 
the theatre ’. ^Vhal the writer has 
slued at is thc re])eti!ion of of in 
of the art of thc thcafri, v hieli is how- 
ev<T mueh more tolerable than this 
's iNCONourors./fbd thc badly cut¬ 
up enemy troop/s leere continually 
reinforced d substituted by fresh 
units. The frying-pan was iii:pLAcr. 
m the s(‘nse ‘take tlu* plaet* of’: 
the lire is the re\elation that the 
writer has no idea what the ^’e^b 
suH.sTrTi’TE means. Sir Starr Jame¬ 
son has had one of the most varied 
d’ pictures(pie careers of any Colonial 
statesmen. ' Of any stalesnian ’, 
idiomatic but apparently illogical, 
bus lH‘en eorieeled to what is 
neither logual (of <dl would have 
been iK'arer to sens*-) nor Fnglish./ 
The claim yesterday was for thc 
difference between the old rate, which 
was a rate by agreement, <(• between 
the nero. 'I'iie writer feared, with 
some eontemfit for his readers' 
intelligence, that they would not he 
equal to carrying on tlie eonstrue- 
tion of between : he has not mended 
matters by turning sense into non¬ 
sense ; s('e Ovr.ir/.i.AL /The reception 
was held at the bride's aunt. The 
reporter wais right in disliking bride's 
aunt's, hut should have found time 
to think of ‘ at the house of’. 

Thc impression must not he left, 
however, that it is fatal to read over 
&, correct what one has written. 
The moral is that correction requires 
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as much care as tlic original writing, 
or more ; the slapdasli corrector, 
who should not be in such a hurry, 
& the uneducated corrector, wlio 
should not b<‘ writing at all, arc 
apt to make things v\orse than they 
lourid thciu. 

outr6. Sic Fki’nch words. 
outworn. 'Jhi rc i.s, /lotonrr, a little 
more in Mr Honor Laii's speech than 
these husks of a eontrirrersi/ outworn. 
Allusions like this, sliown to be such 
b}^ the jiosilion of onfnorn, to .1 
pagan snehled in a creed outrvorn 
betray mortal dread of filing 
commonplace, A draw attention to 
the weakness they are meant to 
cloak. 

ouzel, -sel. 'I'he OED calls the 
second olisoletc. 

overaw'e makes -awing ; s< e Mittki:. 
overflow ha.s JI.J). -owed, not -oxen. 
overgrown. See, In i u.vNsriivr. IM’. 
overthrowal. The drama lies in the 
developmod of a soul toxcards the 
knoxcledge of itself cb of the signi¬ 
ficance of life, d the tru'jidi/ lies in 
the oveithroxeal of that soul. See -.\i, 
NOUNS ; oveilhroxeal is unknown to 
the OEl). 

overlay, -lie. It has been men¬ 
tioned (see L\v A i.ii ) that the two 
j)le rb? eti 

fused cM ii in joint. It is still moii' 
common for ox'erlajj A- underlaif \u b<‘ 
used where -he is wanted, bee.iuse 
the -lie \'crb.s too are transitivi. 
though in ditlerent meanings (rom 
those in -lag. 7'he talk about things 
in general xehich oi'crlai/s the stonj is 
fjuite dull, d'liis should be overlies , 
& it is worth sj)eeial mention tiiat 
a mother oveihes, not oveilays, hei 
child : Imiuests on ' overlaid ’ child¬ 
ren have greatly diminished (correct 
to overlain). 

OVERZEAL. Headers should be cred¬ 
ited with the ability to make their 
W'ay from end to end of an ordinary 
sentence without being jiulled 
ushed & admonished into the right 
irection ; but Bonie of their guide.s 
are so determined to jirevent stray¬ 
ing that they plant great sir;n|K>.sts 
1361 


in the middle of the road, often with 
the unfortunate result of making it 
no thoroughfare. In the examples 
the signjiost word, always needless, 
often unsightly, <fc sometimes mis¬ 
leading, is enclosed in square 
brackets :— 

He is aware that, while the science 
of boxing may be mure exact than it 
was twcntif or thirty years ago, dc 
[thai\ while manjf nciv tricks have 
been brought to the trade, the pro¬ 
fessional champion often forgets his 
science./lint it does not at all follow 
that because Mr Ixrtig is 6-3 [that] he 
xvill not be equal to .. . See tuat, 
eonj., lor mow./ iVe agree that the 
Second Chamber would be differently 
constituted according as we ivent 
forxvard to other schemes of devolution 
it- f( derat ion, [ct* according as iff] 
deiided to make Home Hide far 
Ireland our one cb only experiment. 
Read or decided ; see according 
for moie. The worhing-man has to 
keep his family on what xvould be 
considered a jinnccly icage in Eng¬ 
land, blit lu ])oint of fact, is 

barely enough to keej) body ct* soul 
togeihcT. See what for more. The 
object for which troojis xeere sent xcas 
[for] the protection of British pro- 
]>erty. The object was not for 
jiroleelion ; it wus jiroteetion. But 
xchat Jiu undergraduate or [no] pro¬ 
fessor in the art of icriting verse could 
achirve is . . . See or 4 for more./ 
There are others who talk of rnoving 
cb debating a hostile amendment, d; 
then [of] xcithdraxcing it. Moving, 
debating, & then watiidrawing make 
uj) a .si ngle suggested course ; but the 
superlhions oj imjihesthat the talkers 
vacillate between two courses.///ad 
Bannockburn urcer been fought, or 
[had]seen another issue,Scot laud xvould 
have become a second Ireland. The 
motive is to exclude never from the 
second clause ; but eitlier that ambi¬ 
guity must be risked A: had omitted, 
or had it must be inserted instead of 
had. 

ovum. PI. ova. 

owing to is here inserted not because 
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it is misused, but in the hope of 
calling attention to it as a phrase 
that should be more used. Its 
rights are now perpetually infringed 
by DUE to. The dilferenee is that, 
while o. t. can be either adjectival 
or adverbial {The accident loas not 
o. t. carelessness ; O. t. my careless¬ 
ness he broke his leg), d. t. can only 
be adjeetival {'The accident was not 
d. t. carelessness). In the following 
examples (& see due for others) 
owing must be substituted for due :— 
Due to this omission he has unfor¬ 
tunately committed himself to virws he 
finds it dijjieult to go back on./lint, 
due largely to the fact that the hall 
was situated a long distance from the 
Congress building, the visitors did not 
attend in such large numbers as 
previously. See Quasi-advkiius. 
owl-like. For hyphen see -like. 
own. For own the soft impeach- 
rnent, see Irrelevant allusion. 
ox. PI. oxen. 

oxidize makes -zablc ; see Mitte i:. 
oxymoron. PI. -s or -ra ; see -on. 
For meaning see Technical ierms. 


pacd. This latinisrn (p. iud by your 
leave, or if you will allow me to say 
so ; p. Venens if Wnus will not be 
offended by my saying so) is one 
that we eould very well do without 
in English. Not only is it often 
unintelligible to many readers even 
when rightly used ; it is also by 
many writers wrongly used. In 
the two following jiieees, which have 
unluckily to he long if the point is 
to be clear, the meaning is ‘ accord¬ 
ing to ]\Ir IJegbie ’ or ‘ according to 
the Jungborn enthusiasts ’ ; it 
ought to be just the ojiposite— 
‘ though Mr B. (or the enthusiasts) 
v/ill doubtless not agree ’ :— Jfter 
the beauty of rural life in the South 
his picture of Belfast is a vision of 
horror. On the details of that picture 
we need not dwell; but the moral 
which Mr Bcgbie appears to draw 
from his contrast is that a Conserva¬ 
tive Irish Parliament will do little to 


better the conditions of town lifCy da 
that the industrial classes would find 
relief from those conditions more 
quickly under the rule of the English 
Parliamcnty which, pace Mr Begbic, 
is advancing raj)idly towards some 
form of Socialism./For more than 
ten thousand years these things have 
been recognized in some part of the 
world; during that lapse of time, 
at least, some men cb women have 
been living according to their own 
lights rather than according to the light 
of nature. Flow, pace the Jungborn 
enthusiasts, the time has come to change 
all this. If man ivould siinnvc as a 
species, wc learn in effect, he must 
begin the return journey to the place 
whence he came. 

Minor objections are that the 
eonstruelion is awkward in English 
{p. Mr Smilh is the best we can do 
for p. Caesaris in the genitivT), <Sr 
that the Latinless naturally, but 
distastefully to those who know 
Latin, extend the meaning or ap¬ 
plication as they do those of vide, 
RE, & i:. G. So : But in the House oj 
Lords there is no hilarity — pace Lord 
Salisbury's s]/cech last night. Puli' 
does not mean notwithstanding a 
fact or instance, but despite some¬ 
one’s opinion. 

pacha. See pasha. 
pachydermatous. A favourite with 
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pacif(ic)ist. There is no doubt that 
the longer form is the better ; for 
full discussion see -isr A ; but its 
chances of ousting the wiong form 
are small. 

pacify. For inllexions see Verbs 
IN -IE &e., 0. 

Paddy. So spelt ; see -i.v, -ii:, -v. 
padrone. Three syllables (jiad- 
ru'nd) ; i)l. -ni (-e). 
paean. See a., a:, 
pageant. Pronounce jiu jant. 
pailful. PI. pailfuls ; see -ful. 
paillasse. See palliasse. 
painedly. A bad form ; see -edly. 
palntress. See Feminine designa¬ 
tions. 

pair, n. Sec Collectives 8. 
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PAIRS & SNARES. Of the large 
number of words that are some¬ 
times coiilused with others a small 
selection is here given. It will be 
noticed that nearly all are of Latin 
origin ; the confusion depends on 
the Knghshmairs natural failure, 
if he has not learnt Latin, to realize 
instinctively the force of sullixes 
that are not native. Those who 
have any doubts of their infalli¬ 
bility may lind it worth while to go 
through the list & make sure that 
these [>airs have n<j terrors for them ; 
under one of each pair in its diction¬ 
ary place tliey ^^lll find remaiks 
u[)on the dillerenee usually proofs 
that the confusion doi'S oc*(‘ur. 
■\Vhde the Lngli'.hrnarrs vagueness 
about Latin sullixes or prelixes is 
the most Ircqucnt cause of mistakes, 
it is not the only one. Often the 
two words might legitimati'ly have 
been, or actually were in ohler 
usage, eijuivaleuts, 6: tlie ignor¬ 
ance is not of Latin elements but 
of English idiom & the changes 
that DiiriaiuxTiATioN has brought 
ab(*ut. And again there are pairs in 
w'hich the connexion between the 
two words is only a seeming one. 
To exemplify briclly, contemptuous 
& contemptible are a {lair in which 
suflixes may be confused ; masterful 
& maslerhf one in which differentia¬ 
tion may be w rongly ignored ; A 
deprecate A: depreciate one of the 
altogether false pairs. The list 
follows ;—acceptance & accepta¬ 
tion ; advance A: advancement ; 
affect A: effect ; alti'rnate A alterna¬ 
tive ; antitype A: jirototype : as¬ 
cendancy ascendant ; ceremonial 
Sc ceremonious ; comity A: company ; 
complacent (-ency) A complaisant 
(-anee) ; comjiose A: comprise ; 
consequent A eonse(]uential ; con¬ 
temptible cS: contemptuous ; con¬ 
tend Ac contest ; continuance A 
continuation ; detinite A dehnitive ; 
deprecate A depreciate ; derisive A 
derisory; e.g. A i.c.; eujihemism 
Ac euphuism ; fatal A fateful ; 
forceful A forcible ; fortuitous A 
fortunate ; glimpse A glance; hypo¬ 


thecate A hypothesize ; immovable 
A irremovable ; inflammable A 
inflammatory ; judicial A judicious ; 
laudable A laudatory ; legislation 
A legislature ; luxuriant A luxuri¬ 
ous ; masterful A masterly ; obli¬ 
vious A unconscious ; observance A 
observation ; perspicacity (-acious) 
A perspicuity (-uous) ; policy A 
polity ; precipitate A precipitous ; 
predicate A jiredicd ; preface vb A 
prefix vb ; projiortion A portion ; 
protagonist A champion ; purport A 
purpose ; regretful A regrettable ; 
resource, recourse, A resort ; rever¬ 
end A reverent ; reversal A rever¬ 
sion ; transcendent A transcen¬ 
dental ; triumphal A triumphant ; 
uncxeei)tional)le A unexceptional. 

pajamas. See pyjamas. 
palace. Educated usage is excep¬ 
tionally divided between the two 
laonuiieiations pii'h/s A pi'ils ; the 
latter will probably win. 

palaeo-, palseo-, paleo-. The first 
IS rceommemled ; see .1:, ce. 
palaestra. Best vso spelt, 
palankeen, -quin. The first is 
recommended. 

palatable. So spelt ; see Mutc e. 
palatal. See Tj-ciinical tkkais. 
palaver, l^ronounec p«lah'ver. 
pale, adj., makes palely, palish 
(see Mrxi: e). 
palen. See -i:n cerrs. 
paletot. Pronounce jia'Itd. 
palisade, vb, makes -dabte ; see 
Mi te i:. 

palladium. Id. -in. 
palliasse, paillasse. The first spell¬ 
ing is best ; ef. mor vle. 
palliate makes -liable ; see -able 1. 
pallor, not -OUT ; see -oUR A -or. 
palmetto. PI. -os ; sec -o(e)s 6. 
palpable. The xvork that has yet to 
be done is palpable from the croicded 
paper of amendments leith which the 
House is faced. A good illustration 
of the need of caution in handling 
dead metaphors. Palpable means 
literally touchable, or perceptible 
by touch ; that meaning is freely 
extended to perceptible by any of 
the senses, & even to appreciable by 
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the intelligence. Tlie final extension 
is necessary here, <fe Avould pass but 
for the from phrase that is attached. 
From the paper &e. imj>lies not 
sensuous perception, hut intellectual 
inference ; the dead metaphor in 
p. is stimulated into an^rv life by 
the inconsistency ; see Mi:tapuoii. 
P, is one of the words that are liable 
to clumsy treatment of this sort 
because they have never become 
vernacular Knglish. ct yet are oeea- 
sionally borrowed by those wlio 
have no scholarly knowledge of 
them. 

panache. See Fulncu wori>s. 
pandemonium. I'l. -urns. 
pander, n. vb. Though ~ar is 
the older better form, it is waste 
of labour to try to restore it. 
pandit. See pi voir. 
panegyric, -rize, -rist. The pro¬ 
nunciations recommended are : 
pilniji'rik, pane'jlriz, pane'jirisl. 
panel makes -lied, -llnig, ke. ; see 

-LL-, -L-, 

panful. 1*1. -Is ; see -rm. 
panic makes panieh n; see -c-, -ck-. 
pannikin. So vpclt by the OFd). 
pantaloons, pants. The jJnti.sh 
w'ords for these, except in unedu¬ 
cated & shop use, are trousers (or 
colloq. breeches) S: draicers. Ameri¬ 
can idiom <liileri. 

papier mache. Net* Fiu-ncii words. 
papilla, papula. I’l. -ac. 
papyrus. 1^1. -ri (-i). 
par (paragraph). Sec Curtvilrd 

WORDS. 

parabasis. 1*1. -uses (-ez); see 
Latin plijrat.s, 2. 

parable. For p. A: allegory, see 
Simile & met vpiior. 

parade, vb, makes -dahlc ; see 
Muti'. I.. 

paradigm. Sec Tiiciinical terms. 
Pronounci* pa'rv/dim. 
paradise rivals nectar in the num¬ 
ber of cx[ieriments thot I lie desire 
for a satisfactory adjective has 
occasicjncd. But, Mdiereas nectar is 
in the end well enough provided, 
no-one uses any adjeetive from 
paradise without feeling that surely 


some other would have been less 
inadequate. The variants are para- 
disaic*(al*), paradisal, paradisean, 
paradisiac{(il), paradisial*, para¬ 
disian*, ]>aradisie{al), of which the 
asterisked ones are batlly formed. 
Paradisal is perhaps the least intol¬ 
erable, «fc that jK'i’haps bc'cause it 
retains the sound of the last syllable 
nt paradise ; but tlu^ wise man takes 
ret'iige with heavetili/, Kdcnlike, or 
other substitute. 

paraflin. See kerosene. 

paragoge. See Lreek e. 

Paraguay. The OLD ])ronuneia- 
tion is -gwa ; but -g''i is \ery widc- 
sjiread. 

parakeet, paroquet. 'Fhe OED 
gives precedence to the hrst. 

parallel. 1. h'xcejitlonally among 
verbs in -1 (see -i t.-, -e-). /e does not 
double the 1 : paralleled Ac*. ; the 
anomaly is due to the -11- of the 
])revious syllable. 2. d’ho noun 
used, wh('re /e itself ^^ill not ser\e, 
is jxirallelism, not jairallclihj ; the 
latter is not e\en recorded in tiic 
OFd), but : H r have (dreadif had 
occasion In comment on the remark¬ 
able jniralli'ldji betrecen . . . if . , . 

PARALLEL-SENTENCE DANGERS. 1. 
Negative A: aHirmatiME 2. IiiMTled 
A: umaveitt'd. ii. l)e|:>endent A 
indepeiHhiit. 

1. Negative tSc anirmative. A 
‘■ingl(‘ examjile ma\ b(‘ giMai here 
to show' i be kind of diilicult y tliat 
occurs ; I'here is not a sinale Unen 
in the eroieded district along the 
Rhine rvliiek is not ojicn to these 
attacks, <(■ must lie prepared for 
defence ivith guns, troops, ft- aero¬ 
planes. But, lor discussion A illus¬ 
tration of tliis A- many otiicr 
varieties, see Neeative A aeeiie'Ma- 

TIVE. 

2. Inverted A* uniinerted. And 
not merely in schools <(: colleges, but 
as organizers of jihysieal framing, 
are women readily linding interesting 
d; important employment. The not 
merely pari requires the inverted 
are women finding ; the but part 
requires the uninverted women are. 
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finding. The ri^ht solution is to 
start the sentence with And women 
are finding emplojimerit not merely 
<fee. In InvhhsiOxN the section 
headed inversion in parallel clauses 
IS devoted to this & similar types. 

3. Dejiendent A: independent. The 
municipality charged itself with the 
jyurchasc of these articles in wholesale 
yiiantitics, d- it wuis to the Town Hall 
that poor people ajijilicd for them^ d: 
zvcrc served hy nianicijial emjdoyees. 
Ttu' parallel sentences in (juestion 
were, in their sinijile form, {a) The 
poor people applied for them to the 
Tozen Hall, A {b) The poor peojdc 
zvere sen'ed by munieijial enijdoyees. 
The ^^rlter lias deiided, for the sake 
of eniphasi/inj» Town Hall, to re¬ 
write a m the it xvas . . . that form ; 
but he has formittc-n that lu* cannot 
make a dependent A lea\e b inde¬ 
pendent unless he sufiplus the 
hitter with a subject (<l- they xecre 
served). The corre-et j)ossi i>iht ies 
lire: (i, both independent) 7Vie 

people apjdied to the Toxen Hall for 
them, were seri'cd by municipal 
employees'. (li, both de]>endent) I 
Jt xcas to the Toxen Hall that the ' 
people apjdied. <f' btf mnnieijiul , 
employees that they xceie sened ; '• 
(ill, dependent A independenl) Jt 
xvas to the Toxen Hall that the peojde 
ujijdied, tb they xecrc served by ; 
manicijial cnijiloyces. 

parallelepiped. Tronounee j)ar<^/- 
IflC'piped. ; 

paralogism. See Craaai | 

paralyse. So spelt ; for the eurious i 
form s<‘e an M.vsr. 

paramo, ri. -os ; see -(){i:)s o. ■ 

paranoea,-noia. The former would , 
be the regular form, but the other, 1 
with unlalimzed (^reek spelling, is ! 
more use<l. For -noea, -iura,see a:,(E. ' 

I 

parapeted. So spelt ; see -t-, -tt-. 
paraphrase, vb, iiiaki*s -sable ; see ; 

Murr: k. 

paraplegia. See Cri:i:k c. 
paraselene. Five svllable^^ (-e'nl). 
parasltic(al). The longer form has 
no special function, & is now little 
used. See -ic(al). 


parasitism. So spelt; see Mutk e. 
parcel makes -lied &c. ; -nn-, -l-. 
parclmony. Sec pausimonv. 
pardon makes -oned. -onablc, Ac. ; 
see -N-, -NN-, 

parenchyma. Pron. pr/rf^ ngklma. 
parenthesis. PI. -theses (-ez) ; see 
Latin plurals, 2. 

Parenthesis, i. Relevance, 2. 
Identification. r,. Dashes as sign 
of p. 

1. Relevance. A parenthesis may 
have or not have a grammatical re¬ 
lation to the sentence in which it *'8 
insertf'd. In JViis is, as far as I 
knoxe, the xehole truth there is such 
a relation, A in This is, 1 sxerar, the 
whole truth there is nut ; but one 
IS as legitimate as the other. It is 
not ecju.dly indilhTcnt whether the 
parenthesis is relevant or not to 
Its Fcntenee; parentheses like the 
following cannot possibly be justi- 
li(*d : In xvriting this straightforward 
d; workmanlihe biography of his 
grandfather (the hard: was finished 
before the war, d- delayed in jnihUca- 
tioii) Mr M (liter JerT<dd lais aimed at 
doing justice to Douglas Jerruld as 
dramatist, as social reformer d- as 
good-iudured man. The time of 
writing A the delay hca\ e no con- 
eeival le licanng on the straight¬ 
forwardness. w orkniaiilikeness, bio- 
grap'iieahty, grandfathcrliness, jus- 
Im , lirania, reform, or gcKid nature, 
with which the sentence is con¬ 
cerned. If it had been called a long- 
(xpevted instead of a straightfor¬ 
ward biography, it would have been 
(piite anolher matter ; but, as it is, 
the parenthesis is as diseoneerting 
as a pebble that jars one’s teeth in 
a mouthful of ])lum pudding. The 
very worst way of introducing an 
adtlitioiial fact is to thrust it as 
a parenthesis into the middle of 
a sentence with which it has nothing 
to do. A similar example is : 
Napoleon's conversations xeith Ber¬ 
trand db Moneholon (it is unfortunate 
that there are sei'cral misprints in the 
book) are a shilful blending of record 
tO jiastichc. 
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2. Identific.ation. Still more fatal 
than readiness to resort to paren¬ 
thesis where it is irrelevant is 
inability to tell a parenthesis from 
a main sentence. lie attacked the 
Government, declaring that they cared 
more for votes than voters. A remark¬ 
able change had come over the Govern¬ 
ment, he sug^^ested, since the Bill had 
left the Committee, & expressed doubts 
as to xvhether Mr Masterman altogether 
approved of the nexv turn of affairs. 
In this, he suggested is as much a 
parenthesis as if it had been enclosed 
in brackets ; if it were not paren¬ 
thetic, the sentence would run lie 
suggested that a change had come. 
But the writer, not knowint^ a paren¬ 
thesis when he sees (or even when 
he makes) one, has treated it as 
parallel with expressed, & so fully 
parallel that its he may be expected 
to do duty with expressed as well as 
with suggested. Either the lirst part 
should he rewritten as above with 
suggested for its ^overniu" verb, or 
the second part should be cut off 
from the first & begin He expressed 
doubts, or else another parenthesis 
should be resorted to -At icas doubt¬ 
ful, he continued, whether Mr . . . 

3. For double dashes as a form of 
p., see Stops. 

parenthctic(al). In most uses the 
longer form is o])S’olcsi-ent ; but it 
has still a special sense worth pre¬ 
serving, i.c. full of or addicted to 
parentheses (a horribly -ical style). 
See -ic(al). 

par excellence. See French words. 
parget. Pronounce -j-. 
pariah. Pronounce yiar'ia or par'Ia. 
pari mutuel. See French words. 
pari passu. Pronounce par'i yih'sii. 
parisyllabic. See Ti.chnical terms. 
parlance. See jaroon. 
parley. PI. of noun, -cys. For 
verb inflexion, see V^ekbs in -ie 
&c., 2. 

parliament. Pronounce yiar'Inment. 
parlo(u)r. Keep the u ; but sec 

-OUR & -OR. 

parlous is a word that wise men 
leave alone. It is the same by 


origin as perilous ; but it had cen¬ 
turies ago the same fate that has 
befallen azvful & chronic within 
living memory ; it became a Vogue- 
word applied to many things very 
remote from its proper sense ; it 
consequently lost all signilicance, 
*■ died of its own too much & was 
for a long time (for most of the 18th 
century) hardly heard of. In the 
19th century it was exhumed by 
Archaism it Pi'.dantic humour, & 
the adepts in those arts should be 
allowed exclusive property in it. 
About the following curious example 
it is not very clear (Mther why the 
writer seh'cted or what he under¬ 
stood by the word : Here cf there, 
perhaps, human nature will out, efc hi 
Mr Lyttelton's introductory discourse 
on ‘ The Kmjiirc ' it is not surjirising 
to find the speaker touching jiarlously 
on the controversy xuith which the 
name of Birmingham d: the Chan¬ 
cellor of its University are insejiarably 
connected. But with admirable re¬ 
straint the right honourable gentleman 
soon leaves that argument away d; 
bows acknowledgment to Adam Smith. 

Parmesan. Pronounce -z-. 

parody. See burlesque for 
synonyms. 

paronomasia. Ti.cn nical terms. 

paroquet. Sf*e rAUAKEi.T. 

parricide)(patricide. The first is 
the orthodox form. Patricide has 
no doubt l>een substituted by some 
deliberately, in order to iianow the 
meaning to murder(<;r) of a father, 
as matricide & fratricide arc limited, 
& by others in ignorance of the right 
word. Parricide includes not only 
the murder of either parent or any 
near relative or anyone whose 
person is sacred, but also treason 
against one's country ; & the 

making of patricide to correspond 
to matricide is therefore natural 
enough. 

parry. For inflexions sec Verbs in 
-if: &e., C. 

parsimony, pare!-. The variation 
dates back to I^atin manuscripts ' 
but ‘ Latin scholars appear to agree 
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that parsimonia was the actual 
spelling in classical Latin ’—OED. 
As pars- is also the pirc vailing modern 
form, the pare- sj>elling should be 
abandoned. 

partake makes -Icable ; set* Mute e. 

partially is often used where partly 
would be better. This is, no doubt, 
because it is formed normally, by 
w'ay of the adjective partial^ while 
partly formed direct from the noun 
part IS abnormal. There is between 
the two words much the same differ¬ 
ence as between ivholly (of)f). partly) 
ik completely (ofiy). partially) ; in 
other words, partly is better in the 
sense ‘ as regards a part & not the 
whole partially in the sense ‘ to 
a limited degree* ’ : It is partly ivood ; 
This was partly due to cowardice ; 
A partially drunken sailor ; Ilis 
partially re-established health. Often 
either will give the required sense 
equally well ; jiartly is then u eom- 
mended, since it is partially that 
tends to be over-used ; see Long 
VAKiANTS for other such jiairs. An 
example or two of the wrong par¬ 
tially are :— The two feet are partially 
of iron cb partially of clay., Whether 
The C.'ase is Altered may be wholly 
or pailially or not at all assignable to 
the hand of Jonson. 

participate makes -pablc, -tor ; sec 
-AULE 1, -OR. 

Participles, l Unattached p. 

2. Absolute const met ion. 3. Fused 
p. 4. Initial pi. &c. 5. Accent tV: 

pironunciation in pi.pj. (or adjective 
or noun) & verb. 

1. Unattached p. For this danger, 
as insidious as notorious, sec Un¬ 
attached PARTICIPLE. 

2. Absolute construction. The 
Municipal Council, having refused 
their assistant clerks' demand for a 
rise in salary, those in the Food 
Supply offices today declared a strike. 
This false stopipiing (there should be 
no comma after Council) is an 
cxampile of what is p>erhaps both the 
worst & the commonest of all mis¬ 
takes in punctuation. Sec Abso¬ 
lute CONSTRUCTION. 


3. Fused p. Jimmy Wilde's first 
fight in the United States resulted in 
him being beaten by Jack Sharkey./ 
They are so well chosen that there is 
little fear of the reader to whom the 
more familiar aspects of the subject 
have ceased to appeal being wearied 
by them. ‘ Him being beaten “ the 
reader being wearied are examples 
of a construction regarded in this 
book as a eorruiiting influence in 
modern English, & fully discussed in 
the article Fused participle. 

4. Initial piartieiplc &c. If news- 
papier editors, in the interest of their 
readers, maintain any discipline 
over the gentlemen who provide 
inch-long paragrapihs to stopj gaps, 
they should take measures against 
a particular form that, by a survival 
of the unfittest, bids fair to swallow 
ufi all others. In these paragrapihs, 
before w’c are allowed to enter, we 
are challenged by the sentry, being 
a piarticiple or some equivalent 
piostcd in advance to secure that 
our interview with the C.O. (or 
subject of the sentence) shall not 
take place without due ceremony. 
The fussiness of this is probably 
entertaining while it is quite fresh ; 
one cannot tell, because it is no 
longer fresh to anyone. Exam¬ 
ples :—Described as ‘ disciples of 
Tolstoi ’, two Frenchmen sentenced 
at Cheltenham to two months' im¬ 
prisonment for fidse siaternents to the 
registration officer are not to be recom¬ 
mended for deportation.^ Composed of 
the Srd Royal Fusiliers, the Scottish 
Horse, d- the 2nd Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers, the I49ih Brigade, as 
General Jackson {50th Divisioji) says 
in hts foreword, represented ‘ the very 
best material, traditions, d* yualities 
of England, Scotland, dc Ireland './ 
Winner of many rowing trophies, Mr 
Robert George Dugdale, aged seventy- 
five, died at Eton./Appointed In¬ 
spector-General, irc.v< African Fron¬ 
tier Force, Brevet - Lieut. - Colonel 
A. II. ir. Ilayroood, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
of the R.G.A., in 1910 spent six 
months' furlough by crossing the 
Sahara Desert./Aged seventy-nine. 
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the Rev, F. T. Wethcred^ vicar of 
Hurley, near Marlow, whose death is 
announced, bullied daily in the 
Thames, winter <£' sujumer, till a few 
months a^o./Relieved to be the young¬ 
est organist in the country. Master 
Herbert Woolverton, who officiates at 
Hutton Church, Fssr,v, has juissed the 
examination as dissociate of . . ./ 
Thirty-four years in the choir of the 
Chapel Royal, Hampton Coint Palace, 
Mr Francis P. Hill, of Milner Road, 
Kingston, has retired./Found stand¬ 
ing in play astride the live rail of the 
electric line at Willesdcn d- in danger 
of instant death, Walter Spentaford, 
twelve, zvas fined PJs. for tresjuiss. 

5. Accent Ar proniinciatnm in p.p. 
(or participial adjective or noun) «.Vr 
veri). licside many of tlu* verbs 
fornicd from Latin supine stems 
(animate, dilute, extrtirt, Ac.) there 
are passise jiartieiples of the same 
spelling, now used as ad|eclivcs or 
nouns. They aie often dist inguished 
from the ve.riis by a ditler' nee of 
sound. This may be (.\) a .shilling 
of the aceinit, a^. in attri bute v., 
a'ttribule n. ; eo'nsunimat(“ v., eon- 
su'inmate a.; convi'cl v., eo nvict 
n. ; dietade v.. di ctate.s n. : dige'st 
V., di gest n. ; dilu te v., di lute a. : 
extra'ct v., e'xtract n. ; trust ra te 
V., fru'.stratc a. ; refu'se v., n' fusc 
n. ; (H) the obscuring of t tic vowel 
of -ale, as in ad\ocute v., advocate 
n. ; animate v., animate a. ; articu¬ 
late A'., articulate a. ; compassionate 
V., compassionate a.; degenerrde v., ! 
degenerate a. ; delegate v., dele¬ 
gate n. ; deliberate v., d<h)>crate 
a.; designate v., designate a.; 
desolate v., desolate a. ; elaborate 
V., elaborate a. : e.stiimitc v., e.sti- 
mrtte n. ; legitimate v., legitimate 
a. ; moderate v., moderate a. ; 
regenerate v., regenerate a. ; re¬ 
probate V., reprobate n. ; s(‘parate 
V., separate a. ; subordinate v., 
subordinate a. & n. ; or (( ) a change 
of consonant sound, as in dilfuse 
(-z) V., diffuse (-s) a. ; refuse (-z) v., 
refuse (-s) n. 

Words arc referred to this article 
(Participles 5 A or B or C) to draw 


attention to a double pronunciation ; 
sec also Noun A verb accent. 

parti-coloured, party-, partic-. The 

first IS recommended. 

particularize makes -zablc ; sec 
Mute e. 

parting. The British Empire is at 
the p. of the zvays. Lmpires A men 
are now so familiar witli that ])osi- 
lion that, when told they are tliere 
onec mort-, tliey are not discpiieted ; 
their only impulse is to leel in their 
hrecelies pockets lor the fieiiiiv 
U’ltii which tlu‘> may te;ss up. See 

HaCKNE-VEI) rilKAM s. 

partisan, -zan. W’luilier t!u' two 
nouns (adherent (d a party, the 
weapon) are et ymologie.dly (‘on- 
neet<‘d or not is douhtful. I’he 
weapon is aei-ented on the first 
.s\llahh*, the adheu iit somefime.s so 
A sonudinu's e>n the last. It would 
he well to make jKirtisa'n (oi -za'n) 
in\anahle for tlie latter ; A pe rhaps 
the -s- might be- ajipropilate-el to it. 
A the to llie- we-ajion : partisa'n 
adhe-rent ; j>ar tizan we apon. Ibit, 
as the" elisl me t leii woulel Ik- at h'ast 
jiartly .irhitrar\, A as the we'.’ipeui 
weirel is now se Idrmi wanted, this 
suggestlein IS iKd ve ry hkely to be 
acteel uneui, 

partitive. See 'rre HMovi. 'j iirms. 
party. I'oi thi-^ m tia jierson, 

see Ihipui. vtti/i o 11 e iiMc am m.s. 
parvenu, pas. >»(•( Fuench w eiuns. 
pasha, pacha. Sjx ll pasha A jiro- 
noune'c jeah'sha. 

pasquinade. See lampoon fe>r 
synonyms. 

pass makes ]iasscd for its [last tense 
(You passed me by), A feir its ]).[>. 
iLsed verbally (It has passed out of 
use) ; but when the [).[>. has h<"<‘e)me 
a mere adjee*tivc it is sjxlt past 
(In jKist times). The distinetion 
bctw'ecn [>.[). A adjeeti\e is rathei 
fine in Those times have passed nzcay 
(p.p.). Those times are passed away 
(Intransitivi: p.p.), Those times arc 
past (adjective). 

passable, passible. Tlie first word 
(pronounced, usually, pah-) is the 
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PASSIM: 

adjective from the verb pass ; the 
second (pronounced pas-) is a separ¬ 
ate word in learned & especially 
theological use, meaning capable of 
leeling. See also iMCASSAiiLi:. 

passe, passementerie, passe-partout. 

See Fui.NC'ii words. 
passer-by. Write the hyiihen. 
passible. See J’assarli., 

PASSIVE DISTURBANCES. 1. The 
double passixe. ‘J. J’ussive ot fwail 
oncsrlf (if. d. yjo jiitei passive. 4. .l.v. 

'file conversion oi an active-verb 
Bciitenei' into a passive-verb one of 
the same meaning—e. g. of Yon 
killed lum into Uc icds killed bp pon - 
IS a familiar proee.ss. Jiut it some¬ 
times leads to bad grammar, false 
itlioin, or elumsiness. 

1. The doublt' jtassive. People 
beliired him to hdie been, murdered 
can l»e elianged to He leas believed 
to hm e been murdered ; but Thep 
attempted to earrp out the order cannot 
be elianged t(» '!he order iceis attempt¬ 
ed to be earried out vsithout clumsi¬ 
ness OI worse. For full diseussion 
bcc JJornia: rassivi.s. 

2. Passive of avail oneself of. }Vc 
understand that the eredit icill be 
availed of bif ihue months' bills, 
renewable thiee I lines, diaxen bp the 
Jielgian eioup ofi //<(■ Hritish .spndic- 
ate. A passive is not possible for 
avail oneself of ; see vv vin. 

3. Active of do after passive verb. 
Inferior defenees could then, as no:e, 
be tackled, as Yeriion did at Porto 
Hello, Kvmouth at Algiers, tP Sep- 
mour at Ab randria. The active 
form would be An admiral could 
then, as now, tackle inferior defences : 
il defenees could be tackled is sub¬ 
stituted, the voice of did must be 
(“hanged too- u.s' was done, or as 
thep xvere, bp I ernon Ac. This lapse 
IS a common one ; see do d e. 

4 . .f.s. 7'he oreat successes of the 
('o-oj)eralors hitherto have been won 
as middlemen. Active form, sound 
enough —The Co-operators haiv icon 
their successes as middlemen, ('on- 
version to the passive has had the 
effect of so tying up the co-operators 


with of that it is not available, as 
in the active form, for as middlemen 
to be attached to. A common lapse. 

past. See pass. Past master, two 
words unhyphened, 
paste, vb, makes -tabic ; see Mt tf. e. 
pastel (pigment paste), l^ronouncc 
pi'stcl. 

Pasteurism, -ize. Accent the first 
syllables. 

pastiche. See French words. 
pastil(le). I'lie long form is now 
usual, though pastil was long ago 
established. 

pastorale. Pronounce -alil^ ; pi. 
-li i-e). 

pasty, n. Pronounce jiuId. 
pat^. See French words. 
patella. PI. -lae. 

paten, patten. I'he first spelling is 
now usual for the Ivucharist platter, 
Ihe second lor the mud-shoe, 
patent. Pa-, or })a- ? J*u- pre¬ 
dominates in Ivngland, pj'i- in Amer¬ 
ica. But even in England some 
retain jiii- for the sense connected 
with letters p.. i.e. lor the technical 
uses as opp(»sed to the general or 
( t v mologieal senses ofxm A plain. 
This (list met ion is bas(“d un the fact 
that p. in the general senses comes 
direct fiom Latin, A in the technical 
senses from French. The one pro¬ 
nunciation pa-, howcvei, is recom- 
inemh d for British use m all senses. 
It should be remembervd that the 
Latin (|uantity (jal-) is of no impor- 
tanee ; see False gi antitv. 

paterfamilias. In Boman history, 
or retcrenees to il, the jilural should 
be jndresfamthas ; l)ut as an adopted 
English word it makes puterfamili- 
ases. hee Latin plurai.s. 

path. PL pronounced pahdhz ; 
see -Til A -Dll. 

pathetic fallacy is a phrase made 
^'v Buskin ; tlie OED (piotes from 
Modern Painters : All violent feelings 
. . . produce ... a falseness in . , ^ 
impressions of external things, which 
I would general I If characterize as the 
‘ Pathetic fallacp In ordinary 
modern use pathos A pathetic are 
limited to the idea of painful 
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emotion ; but in this phrase, now 
common though little recognized in 
dictionaries, the original wider sense 
of emotion in general is reverted to, 
& the p.f. means the tendency to 
credit nature with human emotions. 
Sphinxlike, siren-sweet, sip, benifin, 
impassive, vindictive, callously in¬ 
different the sea may seem to a con¬ 
sciousness addicted to pathetic fal¬ 
lacies. 

pathos. For this & bathos the OED 
recognizes only the pronunciations 
pa-, ba-. 

patois. For p., dialect, &c., sic 

JARGON. 

patriot(ic). The sounds usually 
heard are perhaps a in the noun & 
a in the adjectiv^c. There is no 
objection to the difference, & the 
Falsk quantity a is of no impor¬ 
tance. 

patrol makes -lling, -lied, -liable ; 
sec -LL-, -U-. 

patron, -age, -ess, -ize. The OED 
gives the sound of the -a- as ])atron, 
patronage, patroness, ik patronize. 

patroness. See Feminine desig¬ 
nations. 

patten. See patf.n. 

paulo-post future. See Technical 
terms. 

pave makes the exceptional agent- 
noun paviour. 

pav^. See French words. 

pawky. The Englishman is tempted 
to use the word merely as a synonym 
in certain contexts for Scotch ; any 
jest uttered by a Scot is pawky, & 
pawky humour is understood to be 
unattainable except by Scots. The 
underlying notions are those of 
craftiness, concealment of intention, 
apparent gravity, ironical detach¬ 
ment. The pawky person says his 
say, &, if the hearers choose to find 
more point in the words than a plain 
interpretation necessitates, that is 
their business ; more than other 
people’s, his Jest’s prosperity lies in 
the ear Of him that hears. 

pay. For inflexions, see Verbs in 
-IE &c., 1. 

paysage. See French words. 


peasoup, not pea-soup ; for the 
principle, see Hyphens 6 B. 
pearl barley. No hyphen ; see 
Hyphens a B. 

peccadillo, ri. -os ; see -o(e).s 7. 
peccavi. Pronounce pt^ka'vl. 
peculate makes -table, -tor ; see 

-ABLE 1, -OR. 

pedagogy, -gical. See Greek g. 
pedal makes -lied, -lling; -ll-, -l-. 

PEDANTIC HUMOUR. No essential 
distinction is intended between this 
Polysyllabic iiUMoirn ; one or 
the other name is more appropriate 
to particular specimens, & the two 
headings are tluTefore useful for 
reference ; but they are manifesta¬ 
tions of the same impulse. Sc the 
few remarks needed may be made 
here for both. \ warning is neces¬ 
sary, because we have all of us, 
except the abnormally stupid, been 
pedantic humourists in our time. 
We spend mueh of our childhood 
picking up a vocabulary ; we like to 
air our latest finds ; we discover 
that our elders are tickled wIk'ii we 
come out witli a new name that they 
thought beyond us ; we d(*vote 
some pains to ti(‘kling them fuilher ; 
& there we are, pedants & poly- 
syllabists all. 'i’he impulse is 
healthy for children, & nearly uni¬ 
versal—which is just why warning 
is necessary ; for among so many 
there will always be some who fad 
to realize that the clever habit 
applauded at home will make them 
insufferable abroad. Most of those 
who are capable of writing well 
enough to find readers do learn with 
more or less of delay that playful use 
of long or learned words is a one¬ 
sided game boring the reader more 
than it pleases the writer, that the 
impulse to it is a danger-signal— 
for there must lie something wrong 
with w hat they are saying if it needs 
recommending by such puerilities—, 
& that yielding to tlie impulse is a 
confession of failure. But now & 
then even an able wTiter will go on 
believing that the incongruity be¬ 
tween simple things to be said & 
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out-of-the-way words to say them in 
has a perennial charm ; it has, for 
the reader who never outgrows 
hobbledehoyhood ; but for the rest 
of us it is dreary indeed. It is 
possible that acquaintanee with such 
labels as pedantic & polysyllabic 
humour may help to sliorten the 
time that it lakes to eure a weakness 
incident to youth. 

An elementary example or two 
should be given. 'I'he words homoeo¬ 
pathic (small or minute), sartorial 
(of clothes), interregnum (gap), are 
lamiliar ones ;— To introduce ' Lords 
of Parliament ’ in such homoeopathic 
doses as to lecac a preponderating 
potcer in the hands of those who enjoy 
a merely hereditary title. While lec 
7 erre motoring out to the station 1 took 
stock of his sartorial asjtect, which had 
changed somewhat since Jtr jiarted./ 
Jn his vehement action his breeches 
fall dowm dr his xeaistcoat runs up, so 
that there is a great interregnum. 

These words are, like most that 
are much used in humour of either 
kind, both pedantic polysyllabic. 
A few specimens that cannot be 
described as [lolysyllabie arc added 
hcic, & for tile larger class of long 
words the article J*oia .s^ i-i.abic 
HUMOUR should be consulted :— 
ablution ; aforesaid ; beverage ; 
bivalve (the siieeulent) ; calorie ; 
cuticle ; digit ; domestics ; eke 
(adv.) ; ergo ; erstwhile ; felieide ; 
nasal organ ; neighbourhood {in the 
n. o/,about) ; nether garments; 
optic (eye) ; parlous ; vulpicide. 

Pedantry may be detined, for the 
purpose of this book, as the saying 
of things in language so learned or 
so demonstratively accurate as to 
imply a slur iijion th.e generality, 
who arc rmt capable or not desirous 
of such displays. The term, then, 
is obviously a relative one ; my 
pedantry is your scholarship, his 
reasonable accuracy, her irreducible 
minimum of education, &, someone 
else’s ignorance. It is therefore not 
very profitable to dogmatize here 
on the subject ; an essay would 


establish not what pedantry is, but 
only the place in the scale occupied 
by the author ; & that, so far as it 
is worth inquiring into, can be better 
ascertained from the treatment of 
details, to some of which accordingly, 
with a slight classification, reference 
is now made. The entries under 
each heading are the names of arti¬ 
cles : & by referring to a few of 

these the reader who has views of 
his own will be able to place the 
book in the pedantry scale & judge 
what may be expected of it. There 
arc certainly many accuracies that 
arc not pedantries, as well as some 
that arc ; there are certainly some 
pedantries that are not accuracies, 
ws well as many that are ; & no 
book that attempts, as this one does, 
to give hundreds of decisions on the 
matter will find many readers who 
will accept them all. 

Spelling Siceties : See Didactic¬ 
ism ; -in & -me ; Mute e ; amuck ; 
gypsy ; Mahomet ; morale. 

Pronunciation : Sec False quan¬ 
tity ; French words; Greek g; 
Christmas ; diphtheria ; margarine. 

Long or learned words : See dual- 
(istic) ; Love of the long word ; 
fuliginous ; intermediary ; meti¬ 
culous ; thrasonical. 

Synonyms : See apt ; authentic ; 
broad ; classic(al) ; exceedingly. 

Variants dc differentiation : See 
accc[)tance ; act(ion) ; alternativ’e ; 
ascendancy ; complacent ; masterful. 

Symmetry : See between ; both ; 
either ; nor. 

Logic dr pleonasm : See ago ; be¬ 
cause ; equally as ; Haziness. 

Rules of style : Sec and, 2 ; Elegant 
variation ; Fused participle ; only ; 
Preposition at end ; Split infinitive. 

Reversion to etymological senses : 
See dastardly ; decimate ; egregi¬ 
ous ; enormous ; infinite ; inter 
neeine ; journal. 

Objections to particular words or 
constructions : See aggravate ; cable¬ 
gram ; case ; coastal ; conserva¬ 
tive ; different ; doubt(ful) ; feasi¬ 
ble ; ilk ; Inversion ; like ; obli¬ 
vious ; quieten. 
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pedestal makes -lied ; see -ll-, -l-. 
pedigree. Adj. pedigree'd ; see 
-ED &'d. 
pedlar. So spelt, 
peewit. See PEWIT, 
peignoir. See Fiiencii wokds. 
pekoe. IVonounee pc'ko. 

Pelasgi, -gic. See Gueek e. 
pellucid. See tuanspaiient. 
pelta. ri. -ac. 
pelvis. PI. -res (-ez). 
penalize makes -zable ; see Mute e. 
Penates. Prouounee ]>iiia'tcz. 
penchant. See French words. 
pencil. Prouounee -si. 1\ makes 
-Ued^ -lling, Ac. ; see - el -, - l -, 
pendant, pendent, pennant, pennon. 
There is much contusion between 
these ; the reasonable distribution 
of meanings to tornis would be as 
follows : pendent, the adjective, 
hanging ; pendant, a noun, a hang¬ 
ing ornament or ajipurtcnance ; 
pennant, a noun in nautical use for 
certain jiieces of rigging A: ecrtain 
flags ; pennon, a noun in heraldic & 
military use for a lance-streamer or 
the like. Pendent should not be 
used as a noun ; pendant should 
be neither an adjective nor the 
nautical noun ; pennon should not 
be the nautical noun ; see Differ¬ 
entiation. 

pendente lite. Pron. [lende'ntl li'tl. 
pendulum. PI. -ms ; see -i .m. 
penetralia. A yilural noun, 
penetrate makes -truble, -tor ; see 

-ABLE 1, -OR. 

penful. PI. -Is : see -ful. 
peninsula(r). I scs of tlie noun 
(-la) insleail ol the ad jecti\ c (-lar), as 
the Peninsula ir«r, or vice \crsa, as 
the Spanish ]*eninsular, are wrong, 
but not uncommon. The former is 
indeed defensible, on the ground 
that nouns can be used attributi vely, 
but at least ill aihiscd. 

penman should be used with refer¬ 
ence to handwriting only, not to 
the writing of books or articles ; in 
the sense writer or author it is an 
affectation—not indeed a new in¬ 
vention, but a Revival. 

pen-name. See nom di: guerre. 


pennant. See pendant. 
pennon. Sec pi.ndant. P. makes 
-oned ; see -N-, -nn-. 

penny. PI. usually pence, but 
pennies of the separate coins as such 
(pennies onlif ivill icorh the machine) 
or as objects (buttons the size of 
pennies). 

pension makes -oned, -onable ; sec 
-N-, -NN-. In the sense boarding¬ 
house, y)ronouncc as Freiicdi (see 
French words). 

pentameter is so much appro- 
])riat(‘d to the short line of the 
classu-al cU'giac coujilct that it is 
betti'r to avoid it as a name lor the 
Fnghsh blank-verse or heroie-eoup- 
let line. See Ij.chmcal ter.ms. 

pcnthemimeral, penult. Sec Tech¬ 
nic VL T1 RMS. 

peradventure. See archalsm. 
per capita. The consumjdion of 
tobaeeo th idrohol has ino eased 
daring the year as J(dl(rvs : sjiirtts, 
7 112 gallons per capita, camjuired 
zeilh 1’0 -jO in PJll. The entire jiro- 
duclion of opium in India is iieo 
grammes jier cnjiila yearly. This 
use IS a modem blunder, ( iicoiiraged 
in some recent dx lionanes. ' (So 
much) a lu ad or ' p(*r man which 
IS the meaning lure, VMUild not be 
wr capita (any moic than it would 
>e ‘ per men *), but jier cajiut. 
Per capita df'senbes tiie method of 
sharing jiropcrty in which pt'rsons, 
& not families, arc the units. A: its 
oy)j)Ositc IS JUT stirpes ; Patrimonial 
estates arc dn ided jier capita : pur¬ 
chased estates, ]jcr stirjics ; it is out 
of place. A' HoiiK'thing <tf a barbar¬ 
ism, however lately iiojiular, except 
in sucli a context. 

percentage. See Love of the 
LONG W'OKD, & Misaitri’.hensions. 
The notion has gone abroad that a 
percentage is a small jiart. Far 
from that, while a part is ahvays 
less than the w’hole, a percentage 
may be the whole or more than tlic 
whole ; there is little eomfort to lie 
had in 1025 from reflecting that our 
cost of living can be expressed as 
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a percentage of 1911's. The un¬ 
educated puhhe prefers a word that 
sounds scientdie, even if it gives the 
sense less well, to another that it 
can understand ; see PopUL.Anizi<:n 
TJ'X'HNK'Ai-n ii:s. In all the follow¬ 
ing examples hut the last, the word 
j)erc(’ntaf>c has no meaning at all 
without the addition ol stnall or of 
something t'lse to defim* it ; cV in 
the last the greater jxirt \^ould he the 
English ftir the largest percentage : — 
But in London thvie is no eivie eon- 
scionsness ; the London-horn jirovides 
onlij a jiererntage of its inhabitants./ 
The ti'eallhn enijdotjers do not recdlij 
count li'hen ijon consider the jiosition 
of domestic srrcice, because they are 
only Jeie in number d* employ only 
a jiercentage of the total of domestic 
srn'ants. It is none the less true that 
the trade unions only rcjircscnt a ]>er- 
rentage of the ulude body of railuay 
ivor/icrs. Our ta.e meunc is note 
fully one hundred tt suty miUions 
sterling, d' the Single txnid Tax 
iL'ould not yield more than a per¬ 
centage of this. 'The iar^i si percentage 
of heat generated is utilizidde, but the 
rest escajns tt is lost. l'\>r an exact 
parallel, see riioeoH i ion. 

perchance is \ei y rnueh out of placr 
in pedestrian yirose, as, for instance, 
ill There is nothing, jicrchanee, tchieh 
so readily linhs the ages together o'- 
a small store of ji^ieels tt trinhets. See 
Alien MSM, 1m l)N(.KL Ol'S VOCAlll - 
LAiiY, A I’onric’isMs. 

percolate makes -table, -tor ; see 
-Aimi: 1, -OK. 

perdu, formerly naturalized & 
common, has become eomyiarativt ly 
rare, but can still he at least pio- 
nouneed as English (perdft or 
per'du), though no^\ usually printed 
in italics as Ereneh. 

p6re. Sei' Fkencii uoudn. 
peregrinate. A Eoi \ svia-Aiuc- 
iiUMoni word. 

peremptory. Pronounec pt'rlm- 
tori, not pcrd'mturl. 

PERFECT INFINITIVE, i.e. to have 
done &c. These are forms that often 


push their way in where they are 
not wanted, & sometimes, but less 
often, are themselves displaced by 
wrong presents. 

1. After past tenses of hope, fear, 
expect, & the like, the perfect inhni- 
tive is used, incorrectly indeed & 
unnecessarily, but so often ifc with 
so useful an implication that it may 
well he eounlcd idiomaLic. That 
implication is that the thing hoped 
Ac. did not in fact come to pass, 
A: the economy of conveying this 
without a sejiaiTitc sentence com¬ 
pensates for lack of logical pre¬ 
cision. So Vhdosophy began to 
congratulate herself ujion such a 
I proselyte from the iLorld of business, 
i d’ hoped to have extended her 
j pozvrr under the ausjiices of such a 
' leader. It ilus the duty of that pub¬ 
lisher to have rehutUd a statement 
lehieh he kneiv to be a calumny./ 
1 leas going to have ashed, when . . . 
i 2. After past fomlilionals such as 
; should have liked, iLould hiiic been 
\ possible, would haie been the first to, 
i the present inliiutivc is (almost 
' iiivarial)J\) the right form, but the 
j perfect often intrudes, A: tins time 
' Without the etimyiensation noted in 
' 1, the implication of non-fulfilment 
i being inherent in the governing 
; verb 1 1 self. So :—// my point had 
\ not been this, 1 should not haie en- 
I (havoured to have shown the con- 
I nc.nnn. Jim Scudamore would hax'e 
i been the first man to have aeknow'- 
1 ledged the anomaly./ Peggy would 
j have lihed to have shown her turban 
I d- bird of paradise at the ball,/The 
' Labour in embers opened their eyes 
\ itride, d- e.vecpt for a capital levy it is 
, doubtful xvhcthrr they zvould have 
i dared to have gone further. Some- 
I times a wiiter, dimly aware that 
‘ would have liked to have done ’ is 
I usually wrong, is yet so fascinated 
by the perfect infinitive that he 
clings to that at all costs. A: alters 
instead the part of his sentence that 
W'as right : On the point qf church 
James zvas obdurate ; he would like 
to have insisted on the other grudging 
items (would Iiave liked to insist). 
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3. With seem, appear, & the like, 
people get puzzled over the com¬ 
binations of the present & past of 
seem &c. with the present & perfect 
of the infinitive. The possible com¬ 
binations arc : He seems to know% 
He seems to have known, He 
seemed to know, He seemed to have 
known. The first admits of no con¬ 
fusion, & may be left aside ; the 
last is very rarely wanted in fact, 
but is constantly resorted to as an 
en-tout-cas by those who cannot 
decide whether the umbrella of lie 
seems to have known or the parasol 
of He seemed to know is more likely 
to suit the weather. The en-tout-cas 
has been taken in :— 1 warned him 
when he spoke to me that 1 could not 
speak to him at all if 1 was to be 
quoted as an authority ; he seemed 
to have taken this as applyitifi only 
to the first question he asked me 
(seems to have)./// was no infrequent 
occurrence for people going to the 
theatre in the dark to fall into the 
marshes after crossing the bridge ; 
people seemed to have been much 
more willing to run risks in those 
days. 

perfect, vb. Accent the last 
syllable ; sec I*ARTiciPLr..s 5 A. 
For the adj., -able is better than 
-ible ; see -able 2. 

perfection, vb, should not be sub¬ 
stituted for perfect ; sec Long 

VARIANTS. 

perforate makes -rable, -tor ; see 
-ABLE 1, -OR. 

perfume. Noun verb accent. 

perhaps. Of the pronunciations, 
that with the r & the h both sounded 
is obsolescent ; that with the r 
silent the h sounded is orthodox ; 
that in two syllables with r sounded 
but h silent is rare among the 
educated ; that in one syllable 
(praps) is used by many more than 
would plead guilty, & docs not 
deserve the scorn heaxied on it by 
those who parody mispronuncia¬ 
tions in print. 

pericranium. Chiefly in Poly- 

BYLLABIC HUMOUR. 


peril makes -lling &c. (see -ll-, 
-L-), but perilous. 

period. For synonyms see time. 
For the full stoii, see Stops. For 
the use in rhetoric, Tecunical 
TERMS. 

Period in abbreviations. The 

Ijraetiee of ending every abbrevia¬ 
tion w’lth a period {Wrn. for William 
as well as Gen. for General, viz. for 
videlicet as well as .se. for scilicet, 
qr. for quarter as well as lb. for libra) 
IS ill advised. Abbr(;vialions are 
puzzling, but to jnizzle is not their 
purpose, & everything that helps 
the reader to guess their meaning is 
a gam. One such helj) is to let him 
know when the first last letters of 
the abbreviation are also those of 
the full word, which can be done 
by not using the peiiod, but wTitmg 
jr/ (not xvt.) for weight. Itj) (not Bp.) 
for bisho}), Mr (not Mr.) for Mister, 
Bart or Bt (not Bart, or Bt.) for 
baronet, hot. for botany but bot for 
bought, Capt. for eajitain but Cpl 
forcorfioral, doz. for dozen but civt for 
hundredweight, Feb. for February but 
fcp for foolscap, Frl. for l^'raulein but 
AJllc for Mademoiselle, in. for inches 
but ft for feet, Geo. for Cieorge but 
'fhos for Thomas, Lat. ffir Latin but 
Gk for Greek, h.w.^ but ht wt, for hit 
wicket. 

periodic(al). The -ic form is not 
used of jiubh cations (periodical 
literature, periodicals) ; the -ical 
form is not used of literary com¬ 
position (Johnson's periodic style) ; 
otherwise the two words do not 
differ in meaning, but the longer 
tends to oust the shorter. 

peripeteia. See Ti:ciinical terms 

Periphrasis is the putting of 
things in a round-about way. In 
Paris there reigns a complete absence 
of really reliable news is a periphrasis 
for There is no reliable news in 
Paris ; Rarely does the ‘ Little 
Summer ’ linger until November, but 
at times its stay has been prolonged 
until quite late in the year's pen¬ 
ultimate month contains a p. for 
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November j & another for lingers ; 
The answer is in the negative is a p. 
for No ; Was made the recipient of 
is a p. for ITas presented with. The 
periphrastic style is hardly possible 
on any considerable scale without 
much use of abstract nouns such as 
ease, character, cotinexion, dearth, 
nature, reference, regard, rcsjject ; 
the existence of abstract nouns is 
a proof that abstract thought has 
occurred ; abstract thou^fit is a 
mark of civilized man ; & so it has 
come about that p. & civilization 
are by many held to be inseparable ; 
these ^ood people feel that there is 
an almost indecent nakedness, a 
reversion to barbarism, in savin*; 
No nezvs is good nezvs instead of The 
absence of intelligence is an indication 
of satisfactory developments. Never¬ 
theless, The year's penultimate month 
is not in truth a good way of saying 
November. 

Strings of nouns depending on one 
another, Sz the use of eomfiound i 
prepositions, are the most eon- j 
spicuous syinjitoms of the peri- j 
phrastic malady, & writers should j 
be on the watcli for these in their 
own composition. An cxamjile or 
two may be illuminating :—A, 
nouns : M. Witte is taking active 
measures for the prompt preparation 
of material for the study of the yuestion 
of the execution of the Imperial 
Ukase dealing with reforms./One of 
the most important reforms mentioned 
in the rescript is the unification of the 
organization of the judicial institu¬ 
tions ti’ the guarantee for all the 
tribunals of the independence neces- i 
sary for securing to all classes of the | 
community equality before the law./ j 
1 merely desired to point out the i 
principal reason which 1 belicix 
exists for the great exaggeration which 
is occasionally to be observed in the 
estimate of the importance of the con¬ 
tradiction between current Hcligion 
cb current Science put forward by 
thinkers of reputation. B, compound 
prepositions : A Resolution was 

moved d> carried in favour of giving 
facilities to the public vaccination 


officers of the Metropolis to enter the 
schools of the Board for the purpose 
of examining the arms of the children 
with a view to advising the parents to 
allow their children to be vaccinated./ 
What harbours or territory were 
offered to this country in exchange for 
Waljisch Bay d- Zanzibar in con¬ 
nexion with the proposed arrange¬ 
ment with reference to the exchange 
of these British ports ? 

Other examples will be found under 
some of the words that lend them¬ 
selves esjieeially to periphrasis— 
case, character, connexion, dearth, 
eventuality, ilk, instance, nature, 
neighbourhood, not 2, reference, re¬ 
gard. 

perishable. For the formation, 
from an intrans. verb, sec -able 4. 

perispomenon. 1*1. -ena. 

periwig makes -gged ; see -g-, -gg-. 
It IS not a compound of wig ; see 

TkUI: <fc I’AI.SL ETYMOLOGY. 

permanence, -cy. One of the pairs 
(see -(’E, -c\ ) in NNhieh the distinction 
IS neither broad A generally recog¬ 
nized, nor yet quite non-existent or 
negligible. Writers whose feeling 
for distinctions is delicate w’ill prefer 
-ce for the fact of abiding, & ~cy for 
the quality or an embodiment of it: 
We look forward to its p>ermanence ; 
The permanency of the orthodox mar¬ 
riage bond ; flis new post is not a 
2 >ermanency. 

permeate makes -meable, -tor ; see 

-ABLE 1, -OK. 

permit makes -tted &c., -ssible ; see 
-T-, -TT-, -ABLE 2. The iioun is 
accented on the first ; see Noun & 

VERB Act ENT. 

perorate is not in fact one of the 
modern Back-formations like re¬ 
volute, enthuse, & burgle, but it 
suffers from being taken for one, & 
few perhaps use it without some 
fear that they arc indulging in a 
bold bad word. 

perpetrate, perpetuate, make -Table, 
-uable, & -tor ; see -able 1, -or. 

perplexedly. Four syllables ; -edly. 

per proc., per pro., p.p., are abbre- 
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viations of per procuralionem by the 
agency of. The proxy’s signature 
should therefore be tlie one imme¬ 
diately after ]>.p. &e., the prineipars 
name standing either before p.ji. &c. 
or after the agent’s name. 

persecute makes -tabic, -tor ; see 
Mutk e, -or. 

persiflage. For pronunciation see 
French woros ; for nu'aning. Tech¬ 
nic at. TERMS. 

persistence, -cy. The distinction is 
the same as Mith permanence, -ey, 
but is more generally appreeiatc'd : 
the peraistenee of poverty or of matter ; 
courage th persistency are high gifts. 
See -CE, -cv. 

Person, l. Verb forms, g. P. of 
relative. 

1. When a compound subject con¬ 
sists of two or more alternative 
parts diflenng in person, there is 
sometimes a doubt about the right 
verb form to use (. Ire you or I ne.rt ? 
&.O.). Sec NEirnr.R t, on 2, for 
discussion. 

2. P. of relative. 7 ’m’o questions 
arise, for which see wiio ; these are 
exemplified in (a) To me, mho has 
[or h(a.'C ?] also a copy of it, it semis- 
a somewhat trivial fragment, A: (b) 
Most of us lost our [or their ?j heads. 

persona grata. Pronounce persb'inz. 
personal equation is a jihrase of 
definite meaning ; it is the i-orree- 
tion, quant itat IS ely exiiressed, that 
an individuars obsersation of as¬ 
tronomical or other iihenornena is 
known by experiment to require ; 
minutely accurati* assessnu-nt is 
essential to the notion. The learned 
sound of equation, however, has 
commended it to those who want 
some expression or other with 
personal in it, Sc are all the belter 
pleased if such commonplace words 
as vicxv or opinion or taste or judge¬ 
ment can be replaced by something 
more imposing. So : j\T. Poijieard. 
likes Mr Bonar Law better than he. 
liked Mr Lloyd George ; lei us hope 
that the impjraved p. e. will count for 
something./ Jf Lady A star"s entrance 
upon the Parliaynentary scene is 


worthy of commemoration, the cost of 
it .. . should have been under the 
control of the House, which naturally 
resents the treatment of this matter as 
a family affair ; general there is 
too much }). e. about . istonan politics. 
See I’oruEAiiizici) teciinicaeities. 

personal(i)ty. Personal jirojicrty 
in the legal sense is -alty : the other 
noun work of jicrsonal is done by 
-ality ; ef. real{i)iy. 

personate makes -nable, -tor ; see 

-ARl.l. 1, -OR. 

PERSONIFICATION, NOUNS OF MUL¬ 
TITUDE, METONYMY. W hen a coun¬ 
try IS spoken of as She, we have 
person!heatlou ; when we doubt 
wild her to write The Admiraltij 
refuse or 'I'he Admiralty rcfus'cs, we 
arc pulled uj) by a noun of multi¬ 
tude ; when wc- call King (h-orge 
the Crown, we use metonymy. Some 
mislaki-s incident to these forms ot 
speech run into one another, & are 
therefore groiified togettu-r here, 
under the lu-adings : 1. Ill-advised 

Iiersonitieation. 2. Vaeillatiori. 8. 
IJnal taelied posse-^sives. 

1. Ill-advis<‘(l yiersonilieation. To 
figure ‘the world ' as a female, a 
certain " qnarti-r ’ as sentient, or 
‘ Irish womanhood ’ as a woman, 
is to be frigid the <q)ith(*t proper 
to those who make futile- attempts 
at decora! ion. Such persoiiiliea- 
tions are implied m dust note the 
world Tvants all that .\mcrica can 
give lier in shipping (read it for her), 
in But on application to tin- (jiiarter 
most likely to know I was assured 
that the paper in question was not 
written by Dickens (The quarter is 
no doubt a yiersou or yiersons, 
capable of knowh-dge ; but it will 
surely never do to let that secret 
out), & in 7'he womanhood of Ireland 
stands for individualism as against 
co-operation, d- presents the practical 
domestic arguments in her support 
(Whether her inqilies the yiersoni- 
lieation of womanhood or of indi‘ 
viduulism does not much matter ; 
it must be one or the other, & 
neither is suited for the treatment)- 
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It is in places like these, where a 
writer hardly intends personifica¬ 
tion, but slif)s unconsciously or half¬ 
heartedly into implying it, that he 
reveals Ins want of literary instinct. 
Far the commonest form taken by 
the weakness is that ol whieh many 
examples an* given under ’s ixcon- 
oiniOL’s. To write jamnir\s or 
Austria's instead ot o/ fomiue, of 
Austria, is virtually to iierstnnfy 
tluan ; Ar llu' inodcTu lu'uspapf'r is 
pcifietually doing this in the most 
prosaic contexts. So :—A parti¬ 
cular charadcr of a viousftoii srasoii 
maif reduce to lainiiu’s \(‘rge 7u ill tons 
of industrious rijots ('rhe writer was 
afraid of trrge of fa nunc before 
millions of n/ofs : see Orr of tuk 
FKV ivo-pAN). / The tariff is also 
causini< no Jirojit, hut heavy loss, to 
about nine out of ten of Austria's 
farmers ( \gam, fear tif of . . . of , . . 
of). 

2. Vacillation. The (iovernment, 
the Times, the Parly, &: th(‘ like, arc 
nouns of multitude, ^\llI<•h e.ui be 
treated ns units <Jv.' therefm-e o ferred 
to by the vords it, its, ck followed 
by singular verbs, or as bodies of 
people to which they, them, their, 
tVr filural verbs, are apfiropriate. 
Britain, J^aris, A* the like, are wajrds 
naturally admitting of personihea- 
tion, ik can be nd'erred to in their 
literal sense by it A its, or in their 
personified sense by she tk her. So 
much everyone knows; A\hat will 
perhaps surprise the reader is to 
find from the examples below how 
many writers are eajiable of ab¬ 
surdly mixing the two methods in 
a single phrase or staggering, in 
longer sentences, from one to the 
other & back again. The noun-of- 
niultitude examjiles (for yet more 
of which see Nfmokr, (i) are plae<-d 
first, the personification ones after¬ 
wards ; ik the words in whieh the 
vacillation is exhibited are in roman 
type VV/e Times also gi\es some 
interest inti comments by their special 
correspondent./Durinff their si.r years 
office the (Government has done 
great harm./That will gain ground 


or not in proportion as the public is 
secure in their minds about the GSavy.f 
It is the party to which Sir Henry 
Howorth belongs that is discredited by 
tlnar support of this unprincipled 
violation./The L'liion tb Progress 
JTirty does not seem to he living up to 
their patriotic resolutions. The (iov- 
ernment is jiledged to reduce taxation, 
ct‘ of course tin y cannot begin to look 
at old-age pensions until it has had 
sufficient time to reduce expenditure./ 
The excuse of the Admiralty, wdiich 
were responsible for these proceed¬ 
ings, is . . . (iL'hirh was, or who were)./ 
The population, \,ho v\,is driven 
away on the morrow of the surprise 
of May 'J7, are gbid to come back 
only two months later. Japan itself 
7iOw ceases to be an island Power, cb 
for the first time accepts responsi¬ 
bilities on the continent which it 
cannot abandon ; her frontier is no 
longer the sea.AVhen Poplar no 
longer maiidains its own paujiers she 
must no longer ditcrminc the standard 
'• on which they arc to be maintained./ 
\ The I nitcd States has given another 
' jiroof of its determination to uphold 
her neutrality. 

3. l'nattaehe<l possess!ves. Danish 
sympathy with Finland is writ large 
over all her newspajiers, literature, cb 
public speeches, as the most casual 
visitor to Copenhagen can see. Her 
means * of (the [lersoinfied) Den¬ 
mark ’ ; we can all sec that ; but 
wc most of us also resent. neA prtho- 
less, a personification that is done 
not on the stage, but ‘ off ’ ; a Den¬ 
mark ]>ersomfied tk not presented is 
a sort of shadow of a slnide./T'/i?,9 
is a timely tribute from a man who 
has spent a large part of his life in 
Friendly Society icork, cb who would 
be the lost to sanction anything that 
imjierilled their interests. T'heir 
means ‘ of the Friendly Societies * ; 
but where are they ? The adjective 
Friendly Society is as unavailing 
here as Danish in the previous 
cxamjde. ^The true doctrine is that 
iTcry public act of the Crown is an 
net for 7chick his advisers are respon¬ 
sible. It is in some contexts indif- 
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fcrent whether one says the Kingy 
His Majesty, or the Crown ; but 
while the King has his advisers, the 
Crown can only have its ; as to the 
possessive proper to His Majesty, 

see MAJESTY. 

personify. For in flexions sec Verbs 

IN -IE &e., 0. 

personnel^ not -soncl. Pronounce 
persone'l. 

perspic-. Perspicacious, -acity, 
mean (having or showing) insiglit ; 
perspicuoiis, -uity, mean (the being) 
easy to get a clear idea of ; see 
Pairs & snares. Shrcivd &: shrewd¬ 
ness, clear & clearness, or other short 
words, are used in preference by 
those who are neitlier learned nor 
pretentious. The learned, however, 
can safely venture on the perspic- 
pairs ; when the unlearned pre¬ 
tender claims acquaintance with 
them, they are apt to punish the 
familiarity by showing that he is in 
fact a stranger to them. The usual 
mistake is to write -uity for -acity, 
as in :— Sometimes, however. Dr 
Bell's perspicuity was at fault./He 
claims for it superiority to other 
alternatives, the defects of which he 
sees with that perspicuity which the 
advocates of each ideal system in¬ 
variably display toxvards rival sys¬ 
tems./The high-class West End d: 
provincial tailors arc displaying con¬ 
siderable perspicuity in buying checks. 

perspire, perspiration. See Gi.n- 

TEELISMS. 

persuade makes -dable (sec IVIuti: e) 
as well as persuasible ; the former is 
recommended (see -able 2). 

persuasion. Parodies of the phrase 
‘ of the Roman, Protestant, &c., 
p.’, e. g. Hats of the cartwheel p., are 
to be classed with Worn-out 
HUMOUR ; see also Hackneyed 

PURASES. 

pertinence, -cy. There is no useful 
distinction ; the first will probably 
prevail. See -ce, -cy. 

perturbediy. Four syllables if used ; 
see -EDLY. 

peruse. See Formal words. P. 
makes -sable ; see Mute e. 


pervade makes -dable ; see Mute e. 
pervert. See Noun & verb accent. 
pessimism. Sec optimism for com¬ 
ments on the popular use, & Popu¬ 
larized TECHNIC AIJTIES. 
pester makes -cred ; see -R-, -RR-. 
pestle. Pronounce without -t- ; 
see IbioNUNCiATioN, Silent t. 
petal makes -lied ; see -ll-, -i,-. 
petit. F 'or p. & compounds see 
French wtirds. 

petitio principii. See Tixhnical 
terms. 

petition, vb, makes -oned &c. ; see 

-N-, -NN-. 

petrel. The OED recognizes only 
the pronunciation pCd-. 

petrify. For inflexions see verbs 
in -IE &e., (). 

petrol(eum). For synonyms see 

KEROSENE. 

petty. For p. officer see ofeicer. 
pewit,pee-. The OED jiuts first the 
form pewit, but the pronunciation 
pe'-w!t (not pu'il). This makes 
things difheult, & it would seem 
bettiT to spell peewit, unless pu'it, 
whieh has Tiuinyson for it, rhyming 
pewit with cruet in Will Waterproof, 
IS to be the sound. 

phaeton. The three-syllable pro¬ 
nunciation (fa'Ifn) is best, 
phagedaena. See (;reek g. 
phalanstery. Accent on the first 
(fa'hm-). 

phalanx. Ordinary pi. -eces, but in 
Anatomy phalanges (f«l£i'njez). See 
Latin plurals. 
phallus. PI. -li (-i). 
phantasmagoria is sing., not (as in 
the following) jil .:—We shall then be 
able to reach some conclusion as to the 
meaning tfr effect of these bewildering 
phantasmagoria. The word was de¬ 
signed to mean ‘ crowd of pliant asms \ 

phanta5m)(phantom. The two are 
by origin merely spelling variants, 
differentiated, but so that the differ¬ 
ences are elusive ; the following 
tendencies are discernable, but some¬ 
times conflict. 1. Phantom is the 
more popular form, -asm being 
chiefly in literary use. 2. Both 
meaning roughly an illusive appari- 
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tion, phantom stresses th©^ fact that 
the thing is illusive, & -asm the fact 
that it does appear, so that they 
give respectively the negative & the 
positive asjiect. 8. A phantom 
presents itself to the eye bodily or 
mental, a ]>haiitasrn to any sense or 
to the intellect. 4. Phantasm has an 
adjective {phantasmal) of its own ; 
phantom has not, but is used attn- 
biitively {phantom hopes <fee.) with 
much freedom, & where a true 
adjectiv^e is necessary borrows phan¬ 
tasmal ; the two nouns are lU) doubt 
kept from diverging more delinitely 
than they do by this common pro¬ 
perty in phantasmal. 

Pharaoh. So spelt. Pron. far'b. 

Pharisee. The adj. Pharisaic is pre¬ 
ferable to Pharisaical; sec -ic(al). 
The -ism noun is Pharisaisniy not 
-seeism. 

pharmaceutical &c. For pronun- 
ci.'ition see GKr.i:K g. 

pharmacopoeia. ITonounce -iie'n. 
For the spelling see .i:, a:. 

pharyngitis. See Giu:lk g. 

phenomenal means ‘ of the kind 
apprehended by (any of) the senses ’ ; 
that is, everything that is reported 
to the mind by sight, hearing, taste, 
smell, or touch—& that whether the 
report an.sv\'ers to reality or not — 
is p. If the report is correct, the 
thing rejKirted is also real ; if not, 
it is ‘ merely jihenomenal ’. The 
(piestion of real existence & its 
relation to percejition A thought is 
the concern of Metaphysics, A p. 
is a metajihysical word, contrasted 
variously with real, absolute. A 
tioumcnal. But the object here is 
not to expound the metaphysical 
meaning of these terms ; it is only 
to point out that p. is a meta- 
Iihysical term with a use of its own. 
To divert it fiom this [iroper use 
to a job for which it is not needed, 
by making it do duty for remarkabU\ 
extraordinary, or prodigious, is a sin 
against the English language. It 
has gone through the phases. Philo¬ 
sophic term, Populakizku tech¬ 
nicality, & VoGUE-wouu, & is now' 


in the state of discredit (cf. in¬ 
dividual) that follows upon un¬ 
reasonable vogue. That is the 
moment when believers in sound 
linglish may deliver their attack 
upon such usages w'ith hope of 
success. 

phenomen(al)ism. The longer form 
is recommended ; see -ist, -alist. 

phenomenon. Pl. -ena ; see -on. 
P. in the sense ‘ notable occurrence ’ 
or *■ prodigy ’ is open essentially to 
the same objections as phenomenal 
used correspondingly ; but less 
practical inconvenience results, since 
there is htllc danger of misunder¬ 
standing. 

philately, -ist. It is a pity that 
for one of the most popular scientific 
pursuits one of the least popularly 
intelligible names should have been 
fouml. The best remedy now is to 
avoid the oflicial titles whenever 
stamp-collecting ik -collector will do. 

-phil(e). The -€ originally taken on 
from French is now usually dropped, 
with the good result of bringing 
back the pronunciation from the 
queer -fil to -fil. 

philharmonic, philhellenic, &c. The 

-h- is better unsounded in these, but 
not in syllables on which the accent 
tails, as in philhcllcnism, -ist. See 

PllONUNCIATION. 

Philippine, philopoena, &q.. the 
forfeit game. The first spelling is 
perhaps the commonest in England. 

Philistine. The special modern 
meaning is thus given by the OEU— 
A jierson deficient in liberal culture 
& enlightenment, w'hose interests 
are chielly bounded by material & 
commonplace things (But often 
applied contemptuously by con¬ 
noisseurs of any particular art or 
department of learning to one who 
has no knowledge or appreciation 
of it ; sometimes a mere term of 
dislike for those whom the speaker 
considers " bourgeois ’). 

philogynist. See Greek g. 

Phllomel(a). See Sobriquets. 
philosophic(al). Except where -icai 
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is stereotyped by forming part of 
a title (Philosophical Transactions 
&c.), the -ic form is now commoner 
in all the more specilic senses ; -ical 
still prevails in the very general 
sense resembling ’ or ‘ befitting a 
philosopher', i.e. wise or unper¬ 
turbed or well balanced ; & tins gives 
a basis for dilTerciUiatioii; see -ic(ai,). 

philtre, -ter. The first is usual, 
phiz. See t uRTAiiau) words. 
phlegni The g is silent in p. & 
phlegmij, l)ut sounded in jthlegmatic. 
phlogiston. See (iiiiiKK (I. 
Phoenician, phoenix. Best so 
written ; see a;, 
phone, \ 1). See ( riiTAiLDD words. 

Phonetics, it often happens that 
one wlio is perhaps hirnself un- 
aequaiiiled with eompheated & 
complele ))hoiietie systems, cV: at 
any re.tc writes for tliose to whom 
they are mysteries, has oeeasion to 
make the pronunciation of some 
word inte lligible in print. A seheme 
that would enable this to be done 
would be of value ; but it would 
have to meet several rcfiuirements 
rather hard to reconcile. 1. It must 
use no siieeial types, or it cannot be 
printed on demand. 2. It must be 
both simple & systernatie, or those 
W'ho learn it, but haNc to read it 
only now Sc then, will not remeiuber 
it. 3. It must be to a great extent 
self-explaining, or it will mean 
nothing to those who have not 
learnt it. 4. It must be capable of 
rendering all Knghsh sounds, un- 
English ones being ruled out as 
beyond the compass of a seheme 
subject to requirements 1 & 2. The 
following IS offered as a solution that 
may serve for want of a better. 

A. VOWEL SO ENDS 
Each of the five vowels a c i o u 
represents two clear sounds & an 
obscure one, according as it has the 
long mark over it (mate mete mite 
mote mute), or the short mark (lAek 
r6ck rick rdek ruck), or no mark 
(a in about, e in dozen, i in cousin, 
o in proceed, u in Whitsun). 


When two or more italic letters are 
used, they form a single symbol, 
as au\ ow, oi, ah, oor, owr (cntcl, coiel, 
coil, hah, boor, dotery). 

The italic symbols consisting of 
one vowel & r, S: oo, have always a 
long or short mark over the first 
letter thus : more, mire, mire, m(7re, 
miZre, pdrt, jx-Vt, port, stool, stood ; 
their r is usually not trilled before 
a eonsonanl, but is or may b(‘ before 
a vowel sound. If t wo italic symbols 
(see B also) eome together, a vertical 
line (as in lllust rations, rooge, douche) 
should part tliem. 

B. (OXSONAXT SO ENDS 

b, (1, f, h, j, k, 1, m, n, p, r, t, v, w, z, 
are unambiguous. 

e, (p are not used. 

g IS na-koiH'd linrd (gel) ; s is 
rc'ckoned hard (set) ; y is reckoned 
consonantal ( \ et). 

The italic eombimitmns ch, sh, zh, 
th, (Ih, 7/gg, Inc, represiud the 

ilalieiz<‘d parts of wi/e/<, \s\sh, M.vion, 
])i///, wi///, sixger. linger, wh\{ : thus, 
wxeh, wis7/, vE/ion. widh, sixger, 
fiRgi'er, /neit. 

(’. AaiiXT 

Tliis should be phu'cd after the 
vowel sound (»f the s\liable on which 
it falls (le'ndei, fe'nian). 

ILLEST RATIONS 
father, iah'dlicT 
iniquitous, ini k w it us 
pyjamas, pi|o//'ma/. 
laboratory, la'boratori 
faseina{if>n, iCniiui'slum 
magical, ma'jikal 
eonseiousness. ko'n.s/msnls 
rouge, Too\zh 

mountaineer, mowntinrr' 
douche, ddoj.s7i 
Colquhoun, kobdo'n 
agriculture, t'l'grikulr/iur 
whetstone, Aaie'tstdn 
coyness, koi'nis 
burglary, b^r'glari 
burglarious, bugldr'Ius 
dubiety, diibi'Iti 
business, bi'znis 
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SUMMARY OF SCHEME 
mate mete mite mote mute 
rick reek rlek roek luck 
cmel er^rel eo/1 hah hoor dorery 
nuire mere mire more m?ire 
p^Zrt i»(’rt port stool stood 
No e, ( 1 , or X 
g, s, y, as in get, set, yet 
cA, .sA, zh, sounds in wit eh, wish, 
vision 

/A, dh, sounds in pitli, \\ith 
ng, iigg, sounds in singer, linger 
Are, sound i n \\ het 
Aeeent after the vowel sound of 
the strcssi'd s\liable. 

photo. See tiuiAii.r.n wokijs. 

1*1. -os ; see -o(id>' o- 
phrase, \ b, has -sable ; see Mi n. i.. 
phraseology. l*ron. fia/id'loji. 
phthisis. 'i’lu' old piomiiK lation , 
drojified the ph-. but this will pro- ; 
babiy r(‘eo\er its soumi now that i 
eviTVone can rea<t. The (ireek ; 
word had short i, but ft hi- is now i 
usual; see Talsi. gi'wm v. 

phylloxera. Pronounee iS: accent 
filok'/er'a. 
phylum, ri. -la, 
physic, n. See Foumal wohds. 
physic makes -ched, -chuig, -chij ; 
see -C-, -CK-. 

physician, doctor, surgeon, in ordin¬ 
ary parlance. ‘ 'I'he [i.' A * the d.' i 
may be used to denote the same I 
jierson, vi/. one whose vocation is to ! 
heal physical troubles, p. being tlu* 
Formal word, &. no partieulai rila- , 
tion to s. being implied by either. A | 
s, IS alw;ivs a doctor who undertakes | 
to perform manual ojierations, but 
not necessarily one who eontines him¬ 
self to them. Pfitfsiciari is also list'd 
in contrast with .v. to denote one who 
deals with medicines S: treatment, 
not w'illisurgieal instruments,tV again 
in contrast w'ith general practitioner | 
to denote a sfieeialist or consultant. | 
It must be remembered, however, : 
that ‘ In the Ihuted Kingdom, every ; 
medical practitioner is now retpiired i 
to have a qualification as Physician j 
& also as Surgeon ; so that a general | 
practitioner usually describes liimself j 
as “ Physician & Surgeon ” ’—OEI). 


physics)(physiology. The two w ords 
had once the same wade meaning 
of natural science or natural pliilo- 
sophy. They have now been nar¬ 
rowed & dillerentiated, physics rc- 
laiiiing only the properties of matter 
A energy in inorganic nature, & 
physiology onl\’ the normal functions 
I A phenomena of living beings. 

! physiognomy, -nomical. The g is 
I silent. 

I physiology. See rnvsics. For the 
j ad ject I \'e, -ic(d is so much the 
I'ommoiier tiiat it should be ueei'pted 
as the only lorm. See -ic(al). 

I pi (pious). See C l ktailld words. 
I pianist. Pronounce pe'unist. 

piano. The instrument is piii'no ; 
pi. -os, see -o(r.)s o. The musical 
direction is ])\ahdio. 
pianola. i*ionounee pewnoda. 
piazza. The OEl) gives pici'za ; 
l)ut the Italian jiyalFtsa is perhaps 
as often said; see Ii.vlian sounds. 

pibroch. Pronounce as Scotch 
(j)e-, A ih as in bwh), 
picaresque, 'l iu* p. novel is defined 
in the Enc. Brit, as:—'The prose 
autobiography of a real or fictitious 
personage who di'senbcs his experi¬ 
ences as a social jiarasite, A who 
satirizes the society which he has 
exploited ’. d'he type is Spanish, 
l)ut the most widely known example 
is the French (til Bias, PIcaro is a 
Spanish word meaning vagabond. 

piccolo. PI. -OS : see -o(r.)s (>. 
pickaxe. For spelling see axe. 
picket, vb, makes -cled^ -etingy Ac. ; 
see -T-, -T1-. 

picket, picquet, piquet. The second 
form serves no purpose at all ; the 
third should be reserved for the 
card-game, A jjicfcct be used for all 
other si'iiscs, including that of the 
military outpost often spelt with 
-qu- or -C(pi-, 

picnic makes -eking, -eked, ‘Cker, 
-cky ; see -c-, -CK-. 

picture. Pi'ktur is academic; 
pFktyer is impossible except with 
a deliberate pause after the t 
(though mail}' people think they say 
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it who do not) ; pl'kchfr is the only 
form practicable for ordinary mor¬ 
tals. Sec PllONUNClATION. 

pidgin, pigeon. ‘ Business-English ’ 
was the name given by the Chinese 
to the Anglo-Chinesc lingua franca ; 
but they pronounc<‘d biis^incss pidgin, 

& we hav^e confused the meaningless 
pidgin with the signilicant pigeon ; 
ef. AMUCK. Pigeon, however, is two 
centuries younger in jirint than ' 
amuck, so that there is not the same 
reason to protest against jjidgin as ! 
against amok. 

piebald)(skewbald. P. is jiroperlv ; 
of white & black, s. of white A- some ' 
colour. j 

piece makes -ccablc ; see -abli: 1. , 

pidee de resistance. See Frunch 

WORDS. 1 

pierce makes -ccablc ; sec -arm: 1. j 
pierrot,-ette. See Frkncii words. 
pieta. Pronounce pyfi'tah. ; 

pig. Sec Coiaax’TivKS 4. 
plgeon)(dove. Used absolutely, the | 
words arc coextensive in appliea- ' 
tion, every d, being a p., vice 
versa; but p. is the ordinary word, , 
& d. is now the rarity, suited for 
poetical contexts, symbolism, 

D. is also still used without special 
significance of particular kinds of 
pigeon, especially the turtle Sc olh<*r 
natives, but not of exotics ; Sc much 
more often the kind is sjiecified, as 
in stock, ring, turtle, -d. 

pigeon English. See ridgin. 
piggy, -ie. Sec , -ii:, -y. 
pigmy. Sec pygmy. 
pigsty. PI. -ies. 

pilau, -aw, -aff. The OKD gives 
precedence to the spelling pilau 
the pronunciation yiilow'. 
pile, vb, makes -lablc ; see Muti: i:. 
pilfer makes -cred, -cring. See. ; see 

-K-, -RR-. 

pill. For the pill see Sobriqukts. 
pillar makes -ared ; see -u-, -im-. 
pillory, vb. For inflexions sec 
Verbs in -ie &c., G. 

pilot, vb, makes -oted, -oting, &c. ; 
see -T-, -TT-. 

pilule. So spelt, not -11-. 
pimento. PI. -os ; see -o(e)s c. 


pince-nez. See French words. 
Pindarics. Sec Teciinicae terms. 
pine. Sec fir, pine for tlic differ¬ 
ence. P. makes piny *, see -ey & -y. 
pinion makes -oned ; see -N-, -nn-. 
pinky, not -key. 
pinna. PI. -ae. 

pinny (jiinaforc). For sjielling see 

-EY, -ii:, -Y. 

pintado. PI . -o,v ; see -o(i.)s 0. 
pipe makes pipy ; see -ey Sc -y. 
piquant. Pronounce jie'krmt. 
pique, vb, makes -quablc ; see 
Mute e. 

piquedly. A bad form ; see -i:dev. 
pis aller. See French words. 
piscina. Either yironouncc as Latin 
(pisFnu) S: use Latin ])1. -7iae, or 
jironounee jilse'nn Sc use English 
pi. -}(as. 

pistachio. PI. -os ; sec -u(e)s 4. 
The pronunciation jiut hist in the 
OED is pista'shfo. 
pistil makes -lied ; see -i i.-, -E-. 
pistol makes -lied, -lling; -ee-, -e-. 
piteous, pitiable, pitiful. There are 
three broadly diflereiit senses for the 
words : 1. Feeling f>ily ; Isvciting 
jiify ; 3. Exciting contempt. It 

would have been easy, then, if the 
problem had been po.stal beforehand, 
to assign a word to a sense, piteous 
to No 1, pitiable to ‘g, tS: pitiful 
to No 3. Itut language-making is 
no such simple affair as that, & 
siiontaneous development has work¬ 
ed badly here ; piteous has senses 
1 & 2, pitiable senses 2 S: 3, & 
pitiful senses 1, 2, A: 3-a very 
wasteful confusion, but too in¬ 
veterate to be got into order at 
jircsent. Sec also rlente.ou.s. 

pithecoid. Pron. pithe'koid. 
pituitary. Pronounce jiitu'Itari. 
Latini.sts grieved by the a(*cent & 
the short second i may find consola¬ 
tion in Faese quantity. 

pity, n. In the meantime, ivc can only 
muse upon the pity of it. For the p. 
of it, & p. His His true, sec Stock 
PATHOS, & Hackneyed phrases. 

pivotal is open to the same objec¬ 
tions as coastal ; see Hybrid de- 
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rivativer . Pwot used attributively 
wdl almost always serve the need. 

pixy, -ie. The first is better, 
pizzicato. ITonounee pUsikahTo. 
PI. -o.v ; see -fj(j'.).s (i. 
placable. The OLD gives pla- 

preced('nee. 

placard. The prormneiation re- 
eoniniended is pla'kard for the noun 
tV phzkar'd for the verb ; see Noun 

& VKHH ACCENT. 

placate. The pronunciation re¬ 
commended IS })!aka't, but both 
pla'kat pla'kat are also heard. 
The word is much more in Amc-nean 
than in lintisii use, but is quotetl 
from the ITth e. Beside the adjec¬ 
tive jilacablc, jdacatable can be mad<- 
for the gerundi\e use ; see -abee 1. 

place, vb, makes -ccablc ; see - abei: 1 . 
placid makes -dvst ; see -eu & -est 4. 
plagiarize makes -zablc ; see Mrn: e. 
plague makes -^uable, -gning, -guy ; 
see Mute i., -i:v & -y. 
plaice (fisli). So spelt, 
plaid. ITonouneed filad in Scot¬ 
land, but plild in Englaiul. 
plain makes plainness. P. sailing 
is (‘probablyOld)) a popular 
use of the nautical term plane sail¬ 
ing, which means navigation by a 
plane chart, ‘a simple & easy 
method, approximately correct for 
short distances The corruption, 
if it is one, is so little misleading, 
since plain sailing is as intelligible 
in itself as char going or any such 
phrase, that any attempt to correct 
it is needless as %>ell as vain. 

plait. Pronounce plat, 
planchette. See I'nr.Ncii words. 
plane, vb, makes -liable ; Mute i:. 
plane sailing, as a correction of the 
plain sailing of ordinary use, is a 
pedantry ; see reaen. 
plangent. Pronounce -ilnj-. 
plantain. Pronounce ph^ ntln. 
plaster makes -ered &c. ; -ii-, -uu-- 
plat (food served). See French 
WORDS. 

plateful. PI. -Is ; sec -Fi'E. 
plate glass. Two words un- 
hyphcnccl ; sec Hyphens 3 B. 


plateau. See French words ; but 
the sound pia'to, & the pi. -s, are 
now common ; see also -x. 

platen, -tt-, pressing-plate in print- 
I ing. The OED prefers -t- to 
! Pronounce -iit-. 

I platform. The political sense of 
I party programme is still rather 
I American than linglish, but in 
i England too is now' not uncommon, 

platinize makes -zable : see Mute e. 

1 platitude, -dinous. The words are 
misused in the following extracts; 
lor the difl( rences betw'cen 
1 conimonplacc, & truism, sec common- 
; peact:. Up riould probably in his 
, sjuech at Glasgoiv have avoided the 
I use of certain phrases d* arguments 
, ichich, though he clearly means them 
' to be innocuous d- ei'cn platitudinous, 
hai'c none the less been the subject of 
vehement controi rrsy. / The miners 
acknoicledgc the force (f this principle 
or platitude as freely as the rest of us, 

Platonic love. For the origin of the 
' expression, see Plato's Symposium, 
For its iiK'aning, the dehmtion, & 
one or two (piotations, from the 
OED here follow : (Definition) Ap¬ 
plied to love or affection for one of 
the opposite sex, of a purely spiritual 
character, A free from sensual de- 
, sire. (Quotations) ; (How’ell) It is 
a love that consists in contemplation 
' A idaeas of the mind, not in any 
earnall fruition. (Norris) Platonic 
Love is the Love of Beauty ab- 
I straeled from all sensual Applica- 
i tions, A desire of Corporal Contact. 
(Lewes) Love is the longing of the 
Soul for Beauty ; the inextinguish¬ 
able desue which like feels for like, 
which the divinity within us feels 
for the divinity revealed to us in 
Beauty. This is the celebrated 
: Platonic Love, wdiich, from having 
I originally meant a communion of 
tw’o souls, A that in a rigidly 
dialectital sense, has been degraded 
I to the expression of maudlin senti¬ 
ment between the sexes. 

platypus. PI. -puses, not -pi ; see 

Latin plurals. 
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play. For inttexions sec Vekbs in 
“IE 1. 

pleading. For special p. sec 

SPECIAL. 

pleasant has -rr, -cst, in comparison; 
see -i:r tt -Esr 2. 
pleased. For verp p., SVC. VERY, 
pleasure. 1 have the p. of doing 
so-d'-so means T do it, *.K: am glad 
to do i1—a eonrJeoiis announe(‘inent 
that one is eonrernng some favour. ( 
It is nil/ p, to do .sa-ct-.s-o, or that ' 
so-d--so should be done, means I ! 
choose to, A: therefore of course i 
shall, do it or have it donC' an j 
imperious statement of intention, j 
The second idiom is hast'd on the i 
definite spet'ial sense of p. with 
possessives (//?//, his, the king's, &c.), ' 
viz one's will, desire, choice. It is '< 
a p. to do, on the other hand, means , 
the same as / have the p. of doing. \ 
But insensibility to idiom often ! 
causes It is tnij or our (not a) p. to ' 
be substituted for 1 or We have the [ 
p, ; sec ('ast-ii:on idiom. Ex- I 
amples of the mistake are : --Once ^ 
again it is our {>. to notice the annual 
issue of ''The Home Messenger \/ 
In the. eorpernnent ivhich it was my 
p. to witness, M. iiachelef used only 
two traction cods. / Wheti it was my 
p. to address a public meeting of 
more, than 'JhOO at the Uoi/al Theatre 
the organized o//positioTt numbered 
less than seven score. 

pleb. See Ci rtailed words. 
plebeian makes -nncss (abstract 
noun). 

plebiscite, -tary. Pronounce ple'bl- 
sit, 7 )librsitr;ri. 
plectrum. I’l. -tra. 

Pleiad. Pronoimee pli'ad. PI. 
-ds or -des (-vc). The use in the 
sing, for a group of brilliant people 
comes from the Pleiade of poets of 
the French Benaissanee. 

pleistocene, pliocene, miocene, are 
regrettable Barbarisms. It is worth 
while to mention this, not because ^ 
the words tliemselves can now be j 
either ended or mend(>d, but on thi; 
chance that the men of science may 
some day wake up to their duties to 


the language—duties much less 
simple than they are apt to suppose. 

plenteous, -Iful. As with other 
pairs in -eous & -iful (e. g. from 
bounty, beauty, duty, pity), the mean¬ 
ing of the two IS till' same, but the 
-eous word is the less common A: 
therefore the better suiU'd to the 
needs of fioetry iV: exalted prose ; 
for these it should be reser\ed. 

plenty. Ikveuses are jilenty (i.e. 
plentiful). There is //. wood (i.e., p. 
of). That is ji. hot enough (t.c. rpiite), 
are irregularities of which the first 
is estabhslu'd in literature, the 
seceind IS still e’emsieh're'd a sole'c'isrn 
(the>ugh the eimission of of is easily 
])aralleleel, as in a little brand//, a 
dozen a/iples, more eoureme, enough 
food), A the third is re'ceignizeel 
eeilloepiial, but ned literary, Fiiiglish. 

PLEONASM is the using of nieire 
weirels than are reepnred to give the 
se*nse inlcneled. 

1. It is eifteii re'sorted tei el<,‘libcr- 
alely feir rhetorical effeel {Lest at 
any time they should see with their 
eyes eb hear with their ears). The 
writer v\he» uses p. in that way must 
he juelge'd by whcthi'r he eieies 
[iroeluee his effect c'v wliether the 
oeeasioii is W()rth\ eif it. 

2. The“re are many phrases eirigin- 
ally put togethei for the sake of 
such emjihasis, hut repeated with 
less A' less ot impressiveness until 
they end by boring instead of strik¬ 
ing the hearer. Such are the pairs 
of svnoiiyms if <{• when, uidcss d' 
until, save ft* r.crept, in any shape or 
form, of an/j sort or kind. These A: 
many others have long worn out 
their force, Ar what those who would 
write vigorously hav(' to do with 
them is merely to unlearn them ; 
see IF & wni.N, the apparently least 
pleonastic of these slock plirases, 
for fuller discussion. Those who 
use this form of p. can hardly be 
iineonseious that tliey are saying 
a thing twice over, the and or or 
being there as a reminder. 

3. In other jihrases, the offender is 
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evidently unconscious, Sc expresses 
the same notion twice over m the 
belief that he is saying it once. 
Such are kquauly as (2), more 

PRKFEHAnLK, COtltinUC to REMAIN, 
which mean inither more nor less 
than aiUdUif (or «.s) preferable, & 
remain, by tlu iiiselves, hut whicli 
can be deleiHied, by those who care 
to defend Ihein, as not worse than 
uselessly Jileonastie. Witli these 
may lie classed tlu' queer use of 
bo//i, repugnant to sense but not to 
grammar, ulierc Ibey or Ihe two i', 
re[)laced by it though the emjituisis 
necessarily at ladling to both is 
absurd ; so : -Hath men had some¬ 
th i ng i n co m mo n. A rch e r Bey tele¬ 
phoned to (ieneral Morris ct- both 
conferred at the Residency. See 
BOTH 2 for more varndies of this 
very common im'ptitude. 

4. A lurlher downward stcf) brings 
us below the defensible le\<‘l. A: we 
come to the o\erlapfiings deseiibed 
in the article ]l\zrNi;s.s :—It 2 s 
singular how apparently slow some 
minds seem to learn the elementary 
truth., ITe have been enabled to niahc 
large economies while at the same 
time increasing Ihe effieieneij of the 
fleet. See also acio A’ niX’vrsi.. 

5. Lastly, there are tin* ])leonasms 
in which by wrongly retieating a 
negative or a eon junction the writer 
produces a jiieee of manifest non¬ 
sense or impossible grammar. So : - 
‘ You just come wUh me in a tub 
pair, ct i should not wonder if 1 
could not lieh you into shape '. It 
should be a very great thing that 
before guns, shells, mountings, range¬ 
finders, d-c., arc adopted, that the 
opinion of real ct not of soi-disant 
e.rperts shall be taken./We can only 
say that if ihe business men 7 L'ho 
read the Times are really of opiniot> 
that this is a sensible procedure, ct 
that, if they jind any satisfaction 
whatever in the leriting do^wn of a huge 
sum, xvhich everybody knows can 
never be recovered, they U'ill haxr only 
themselves to thank if .. . See also 
Negatives, that conj., & Over¬ 
zeal. 


plesiosaurus. PI. -ri (-i). 
plethora. Pronounce ple'thora. 
pleura. PI. -rac. 

pleurisy. So spelt, not plu- ; the 
derivation is from pleura rib, not 
plus jiluris. 

plexus. Id. -uses or plexus (-us), 
not -XI ; see -Ls. 
plica. PI. -ae. 
pliers. So spelt, 
pliocene. See pj,i:istocene. 
plumb-. d’Jie b is silent in plumber, 
plumbery, plumbing, & plumbless, 
but sounch d in jiliimbago, plumbeous, 
plumbic, jdiimbiferoiis, A: plumbism. 
plume makes plumy ; see -ey Sc y. 
plump(en), a b. See -lx verbs. 
plumpy. I’oetieal only, 
plunder makes -cred Arc.; -R-, -rr-. 

Plural anomalies. See -ics 2 
for the (juestion whether words in 
-ics are singular or plural. Plural 
names ol diseases, as mumps, 
measles, glanders, can be treated as 
singular or plural ; chickenpox & 
smalljmx, onginall\ ]>lural, are now 
reckoned singular. Innings, corps, 
A: some other words in -s, are 
singular or yilural without change 
ol spelling, but, wliili' corjis has -s 
silent in singular A: sounded in 
jiliiral, an innings A. seinral innings 
show no (lislmetion. whence arises 
tiie colloquial double plural innings- 
cs. For the jilural of Court Martial 
A: Lord Justice, the number of 
porridge. A: the difliTcncc between 
peme &. pennies, set the words. 

plurality. ^Vltll three-cornered con¬ 
tests as common as they now are, 
we ma\ have occasion to find a con- 
venicrt single word for what w'c now 
call an absolute majority, i.e. a ma¬ 
jority comprising more than half the 
votes east. In America the word 
majority itself has that meaning, 
while a poll greater than that of any 
other candidate, Imt less than half 
the votes cast, is called a plurality. 
It might be wdl to borrow' this dis¬ 
tinction, but to better it by changing 
plurality to plurity. The correct 
meaning of plurality is not moreness 
(which IS tlic notion wanted, but 
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which would be plurify), but plural¬ 
ness or severalness or niorc-than-one- 
ness. Plurity is an obsolete English 
word exactly suited to the need; 
cl’. Hevivals. Sec also majority. 

ply, vb. For inflexions see verbs 
IN -IE «S:c., G. 

pneumatic, pneumonia, Szc. The 
Obll) gives nil- only for these parti¬ 
cular words, but prefers pnu- for 
less familiar words from the same 
stems, such as jjneinnatnloify, pncu- 
monometcr. It is to be hojied that 
these silent letters may recover their 
voices now that everyone can read ; 
Cf. PHTHISIS, rSVCHOLOOV. 

pochard. The OED puts pbeli- 
first, but poeh-, pok-, & pok-, are 
also recognized. 

pocket makes -cted, -cting, &c. ; sec 

-T-, -TT-. 

pocketful, ri. -Is ; see -fi l. 
pococurante. Pronounce poko- 
kiTorah'nld. PI. -ti (-e). 
podagra. The OKI) puts first the 
pronunciation po'dagrn. 
podg^. So spelt ; see -ey &. -y. 
podium. Pronounce po- ; ])1. -m. 
poetess. Sec Feminine de.siona- 

TIONS. 

poetic(al). See -ic(al). The two 
forms are more or less yieeuliar in 
being both in constant use, while 
yet there is no clear division of 
functions between them. Pertain 
tendencies, not always operative, 
there are : —poetical labels, while -ic 
admires {The -ical works of — ; 
Conceived in a truly -ic spirit) ; -ical 
is the form for ‘ written in verse 
& -ic for ‘ instinct with poetry ’ 
{Poetical composition ; The -ic im¬ 
pulse) ; -ical is the commonplace, 
& -ic the rhetorical form {In a 
poetical mood ; but In -ic mood) : 
-ical is sometimes used at the end 
of a sentence when in another 
position -ic would be more natural 
{An idea more true than -icaly cf. 
A no less true than poetic idea) ; & 
-ic is sometimes jocularly substi¬ 
tuted for -ical {The -ic off usions of an 
advertising soapboiler), 

POETICISMS. Simple reference of 


words to this article warns the 
reader that to use them in ordinary 
prose contexts is dangerous ; see 
also Incongruous vocabulary. A 
small haphazard collection of speci¬ 
mens is :— an, conj. ; aught ; heau- 
teous ; broidery ; canorous ; childly ; 
clamant ; delightsome ; direful ; 
duteous ; eke, adv. ; ere ; erst ; 
I lorn ; magnificat ; jilain, vb ; plan- 
' gent ; whilom, 

I poeticize makes -zablc ; see Mute e. 
I pogrom. Pronounce pogro'm. 

! poignant. Pronounce fua'm/nt. 
j point. For synonyms in the sense 
j province &c., see field. P. of view 
I IS the native phrase now being 
I ousted by standpoint. The latter 
I is a translation of the German 
I Standpunkt, appears in the form 
slandpunct in one of the cailicst 
I OKI) quotations. What is killing 
I p. o. t’. IS no doubt the awkwardness 
j of following it, as is constantly 
necessary, with another of {from the 
p.o.v. of philosojdiy) ; lli(‘ jirocess 
may be expected to continue, & 
there is no valid objection to stand¬ 
point ; p. o.w will linger for a time 
where the of ditlicuUy does not 
present itself {from my. or Mill's, 
p.o.v.). It IS ccitaiiily better that 
standpoint slitmlii be aceiqited than 
another solution that is being tried 
on piirjiosc to avoid it—that is, the 
using oi' jxnnt by itself as ecjuivalent 
to point of view {from the point of the 
Tory Party) : They agree that the 
demand of [Z a week by the men xvas 
unreasonable if it zvas meant to 
sustain *■ a mere eadstenec but from 
the point of a living wage it teas not 
unreasonable. \’iew-])oint, an earlier 
j jiroduct of the repugnance to stand- 
i point, has the disadvantage of calling 
' to mind wliat standpoint allows to 
be forgotten, that the idiomatic 
English is undoubtedly p. of view. 
The perplexed stylist is at present 
inclined to cut loose & experiment 
with angle. What is here recom¬ 
mended is to use p. 0 . V. as the 
normal expression, but not be afraid 
of standpoint on occasion. 
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poke makes -kable (sec Mute e), 

& poky (see -ey & -y). 
polarize makes -zablc ; see Mute e. 
polemarch. Pronounce pc>'limark. 
polemlc(al). It would l>e con- ! 
vcnicnt, & not be counter to any : 
existing distinctions, if -ic were kept 
to the noun use & -ical to the i 
adjectival ; see -ic(Ar,). 

police, vb, makes -ceable ; sec 

-AllLK 1. 

policewoman. See Feminine de- 

SIONATIONS. i 

policy. The word meaning ‘ course , 
of action ’ &c., & that meaning 1 
*■ Insurance Company's guarantee ; 
are of (hll'erent origins, tiie lirst 
having startl'd in Greek as ' 

Sc the other as apodeixis. 1 

politlc(al). See-ic(vL). I 

polity is a word that has lately ' 
emerged from its retirement in the 
writings of pliilosojihie historians or 
political jdiilosopliers, become a 
newspaper word. Sc suiTertd the 
maltreat merit usual in such eases. 

It has been seized upon as a less 
familiar Sc therefon* more impressive 
spelling of jKilicjf (with which it is 
indeed identical in origin), the 
differences that iiave long existed 
between the two tiave been very 
vaguely grasped or else negleeti'd. 

A useful indication that the two 
words are of widely dilTerent mean¬ 
ings is that jxjliry ’s as often as not 
without a or the in the singular, 
whereas polity in its right senses is 
very rarely so. Polity is not (like 
jyolicy or principle) a line of action, 
nor (like j)oUtics) a branch of 
activity, nor (like statesmanship) an 
art or <piality. But in the following 
newspaper extracts it will be seen 
that one of those senses is recpiired, 
& that one of those words, or at 
any rate some other w'ord, would be 
tlie right one instead of polity :— 
This Nexvspapcr Trust has durin[!> 
the last txvo years increasingly as¬ 
sumed the right d> the porver to upset 
ministries, to nominate nexv ministers 
c€r discharge others, d' to dictate d- 
veto public polity,/The main obstacles 


to advancement have always been 
social superstitions, political oppres¬ 
sion, rash db misguided ambitions, 
db gross mistakes in polity./Habits of 
living from hand to mouth engendered 
by centuries of crude polity will not 
die out in a month./Because the lazv 
of social progress has not been very 
clearly understood, for bad theory 
means faulty jyractice, & no theory 
rule of thumb, polity, which is the 
practical side of the matter, has had 
no certain guidance./And noxn that 
by their feats in arms peace has been 
brought within sight, the work in the 
field has admittedly to be rounded off, 
completed, d- made lastingly effective 
for the common good by a work of 
Polity. 

The true meanings of polity are : 
(1, now rare) a condition, viz the 
being organized as a State or system 
of States ; (g, A most frequent) 

some particular form of such organ¬ 
ization, e.g. a republic, monarchy, 
erniare, confederation, Concert of 
Furope, or Li ague of Nations ; & 

I (o, not uncommon) a peojile organ- 
I ized as a State. Tlie first three of 
I the lollowing examples are news- 
j paper extracts showing the correct 
j & usual sense 2, the fourth & fifth 
I being OKI.) quotations from Glad- 
' stone Sc Huxley illustrating the now 
! rare sense 1 <!(: Ihe not very common 
I sense 3 :—Dr Ilazeltinc's lecture is 
' an interesting account of the influence 
' of English political d- legal ideas 
upon the American polity./If the 
terms arc accepted the future polity of 
Europe must be more than ever based 
on force. Mr Keynes points out that 
the commercial d- industrial system 
i of Europe has groxvn up with the 
\ pre-xvar polity as its basis./(Ghid- 
I stone) At a jieriod antecedent to the 
I formation of anything like polity in 
1 Grem’., (Huxley) Those who should 
\ be kept, as ceitain to be serviceable 
I members of the polity. 

poll. The Cambridge pass degree, 
& the woman's & parrot’s name, are 
pronounced pdl ,* other w'ords pol. 

polloi. See HOI poLuoi. 
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pollute makes -tabic ; see Mute e. 
polyglot makes -//a/, -ftic, -itism ; 
exceptionally, see -t-, -tt-. 

polypus. Pi. -pi (-i) or -p7(scs. The 
inconsistency between this & octopus 
is due to its having come to us 
through classical Latin, in whicli it 
was declined like the ordinary- Latin 
nouns in -us. 

Polysyllabic humour. See Pr- 

n ANTIC II CM or 11 for a sliglit account 
of the inipulse that suggests long or 
abstruse words as a means of enter¬ 
taining the hearer. Of the long 
as distinguished from the al)striis<‘, 
terminolo^icdl iutwacfituilc for lu‘ or 
falsehood is a favourable (xanifile, 
but much less amusing at th(“ 
hundredtli tlian at the hrst time of 
hearing. Ohliviaus to then pnstinc 
nmUtij (forgv'Uing they were stark 
naked) is a less familiar speeimen. 
Nothing need here he added to hat 
was said in the other article beyond 
a short spccinieii list of long words 
or jihrasi's that sensilih' jieople 
avoid, liataviau. Cdlrdouiau. ('clcs- 
tial, Ilibcruidu ^ Milrsuni. lor 
Dutch, Scotch, Chinese, Irish. S<du- 
tiou of contiduitu, fctuorol habili¬ 
ments, rrjrain from lacteal addition, 
& olfaetory organ, for gap, hri'cehes, 
take no milk, nose. Osculatorij, 
pachydermatous, matutinal, diminu¬ 
tive, fuliginous, fugai ious, esurient, 
culinary, & minacious, for kissing, 
thick-skinned, morning, liny, sooty, 
timid, hungry, kitchen, threaten¬ 
ing. Frontispiece, individual, equi¬ 
tation, intermediary, cachinnatton, 
& epidermis, for face, person, riding, 
means, laughter, & skin. Xegotiatc 
& peregrinate for tackle tC travel. 

pomade. The Did) gives -ad as 
the English pronunciation, & -ahd 
as a foreign one; the latter, how¬ 
ever, is probably almost universal. 

pommel, pu-. The first spelling is 
usual for the noun, the second lor 
the verb, though the verb is merely 
a use of the noun, & not of different 
origin. Both are pronounced [lum-, 
& both make -lied (see -ll-, -i.-). 


POMPOSITIES. Such words as 
beverage, catarrh, collation, comesti¬ 
bles, condiment, co'nsort, divagation, 
edifice, emporium, ere, ei'inee, exacer¬ 
bate, intermediary, the military, muni¬ 
ficent, save (except), spouse, vituper¬ 
ate, have all ‘ a certain use in the 
world, no doubt ’ ; but they are 
j seen in the ncwsymyicrs wry much 
I more often than occasions lor those 
I certain uses occur, iC may serve as 
i syieeimens of huM<li(‘ds that are 
hahitually substituted for others 
I merely as y^omyious ornaments. 

ponceau. Se e Fnr.Ncii words. 

poncho. Pronoiinec with -ch-. PI. 

' -os ; S(‘e -o( i )s 0. 

I pongee. 1‘ronounec yionje'. 

pontifex. IM. -fees (-e/). 

' pontify. For mfUMons see vi:uns 
I IN -ir. Ac., 0. 

poor, 'rhe imoilhodox yironuneia- 
1 tions yxTr & yioi an* lieard often 
(‘Hough to necessitate a warning. 

: For jioorness k jxnrrty see the latter. 

' For ‘ a yi. tiling but mine own sec 
MlS(^l'OI \TION. 

1 pop, yiopular concert. See Cun- 
; T.Ml.r.I) WORDS. 

popularize m:ike>>; Mn i. e. 

POPULARIZED TECHNICALITIES. 

1 The term of this sort mod in vi/gue 
' at the moment of writing (1!)20) is 
' nndouhtedly and test (The measure, 

I as our citrrespoinhnl says, jirovides 
[ an acid test for ccrif Free Trader), 

I w'hieh heeame familiar tlirough a 
i eonsyiieiious use of it during tiie war 
i by Pr(‘sid(‘nt Wilson. In contrast 
I with this new’cst aerpiisit ion may be 
; set intoxicated, so long poymiar as 
; to be not now recognizable for a 
I medical term at all ; it is just 
I a ponderous (Ientei.i.is-m for drnnh. 
j Have we to fear something of the 
I kind with anaesthesia 'f tin* extract 
! that follows rais(‘s ayiyirchcnsions : 

' This appetite grorvs by what it feeds 
I upon, ((• it is (ireompanicd by a total 
j anaesthesia towards [i.(‘. carelessness 
of] the public interest d' the results 
upon those who are victimized by 
these proceedings. A fc^v examples 
of these popularized technicalities 
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may be gathered together ; they 
will be only as one in a score or a 
hundred of those that exist, but will 
serve as s|)eeimens. Upon most of 
them some remarks will he found in 
their dietionary places. Two general 
warnings will sullice : first, that the 
popular use more often than not 
misrepresents, ifc sometimes very 
badly, the original meaning ; & 

secondly, that liee indiilgenee in 
this sort of ti'iin results in a tawdry 
stvle. It does not lollow that none 
ol them should eViU' he used. 

From l*)iilos()[>hy— oj)tithisin & 
jjfssirni.'im, cutv^^onf, concept, dualistic. 

From Mathematies /irugress/aa 
(intfnncticnl A picomcfricni, to the nth, 
to be a Junction of, percentage tV pro¬ 
portion ( part), CHiTc (- ttiidemy). 

From Religion -(hull's advocate, 
immanent, iinjiUiit, incarnation. 

From Psychology jicrsonal equa¬ 
tion, idiostfucrasif, mentality, jisycho- 
lo^ieal moment, (om/dex. 

From Ua\N — sjieetal /ileadinp, lead- 
infl question, party ( person), afore ~ 
said A: such A: same, re, til,, ferae 
naturae, eaception that proves the rule. 

Fiom War --decimate, interneiinc. 

From Logie -dilemma, idols of the 
market. 

From Cornmeree — us.s‘(7. 

From Arehiteet ure— flamboyant. 

From .\grieulture intensive, hardy 
annual, common or yat den. 

f'rom .\strology ascendant. 

From I’olities- (oavenu/irc ( 
small). 

From ('hemistry— eliminate. 

From Literatiir(‘— jirotayonisl, eu¬ 
phuism, Homeric laughter, myth, 
pathetic fallacy. 

From Medicine— chronic, expector¬ 
ate, hectic. 

populate makes -table ; see -AimK 1. 

porcelain is china. A: china is p. , 
there is no rc(*ondite difference be¬ 
tween the two things, Mhich md<‘e<i 
are not two, but one ; & the differ- 
enee between the two words is merely 
that china is the homely tcini, while 
porcelain is exotic A: literary. See 
Working Sc stylisu woiids. 


Porch. For the P. in Philosophy 

see ACADEMY. 

pork pie. No hyphen ; sec Hy¬ 
phens y 13. 

porpoise. Pron. por'p?/s (not -oiz). 
porridge is treated in Scotch use as 
jilural (‘ A: butter in them '). 
porrigo. Pronounce pori'gd. 
port, harbour, haven. Tlie broad 
distinction is that a haven is thought 
of as a place where a ship may find 
shelter from a storm, a harbour as 
one offering aeeommodation (used 
or not) in Mhieh shipis may remain 
in safely for any purjiose. A: a [lort as 
a town whose harbour is frequented 
by naval or merchant ships. 

port, larboard. The two words 
mean tlie same, but p. has been 
sul)stitiite(t for 1. (the eaiher oppo¬ 
site of starboard) because of the 
confusion nsulting when orders 
were shouted from the too great 
similarity betwc(‘n 1. A: starboard; 
however, has not yet ja-rished. 

portcullis makes -isrd : see -s-, -ss-. 
porte-coch6re. See Fiir.Ncii words. 
portfolio. PI. -OS’ ; see -o(e)s 4. 
portico. PI. -os ; see -o(i:)s (i. 
portiere. Si e Fui xcu w oki)-.. 
portion. 'I'lic Prime Minister, at 
the Lord Mayor's banquet on ,Satur¬ 
day, dei'otcd the major portion of his 
speech to Jiussia. See Formal 
WORDS for major p. as eomjiared 
with greater part. A fa\ourite jiicee 
of buekiam. Sec also major. 
portly. For the ad veil) see -lily". 
portmanteau. PI. -s (or - r *, see 
-x). For p. zL'ord the OFT) quotes 
from Through the Looki ng-glass 
' Well, '■ slitliy " means ** lithe A:; 
slimy ’ . . . You see it's like a 
portmanteau—there arc two mean¬ 
ings packed up into one word 
portray. For innexions sec Verbs 
IN -IE &r., 1. 

portress. Feminine designations. 
Portuguese, n., is both singular & 
plural. ‘ In modern times a sing. 
Portug(u)cc has arisen in vulgar 
use ’—OKI). 

pose makes -sable ; see Mute e. 
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The verb meaning nonplus (with its 
noun poser unanswerable question) 
is a different word from tliat mean¬ 
ing to lay down or plaee, being 
shortened from appose, 

poseur. See French words. 
Position of adverbs. The word 

adverb is here to be taken as includ¬ 
ing adverbial phrases (e.g. for a 
time) & adverbial clauses (e.g. ij 
possible), adjectives used pretliea- 
tively (e.g. alone), & adverbial 
conjunctions (e.g. then), as well as 
simple adverbs such as soon 
undoubtedly. To lay down tfc illus¬ 
trate exhaustive rules would not be 
possible in reasonable compass ; nor 
is there any need to do so ; the 
mistakes that occur arc almost 
always due to certain false princi¬ 
ples, & these may be isolated for 
treatment. Many readers may 
justly feel that they do not require 
advice on so sinqile a matter as 
where their adverbs should go, 
to save them the trouble of reading 
this long article, here is a string of 
sentences exhibiting all the tyj>es 
of misplacement to be discussed. 
Those vvlio jicreeiv'e that the adv'crb 
in each is wrongly jilaeed, & why, 
can safely neglect the rest ; the 
bracketed number after each refers 
to the section in which its type is 
discussed :~The people are riow 
returning cb trying to again get 
together a home (i).///c came to study 
personally the situation {2)./lie exer¬ 
cised an injluenee that is still potent 
cb has yet adequately to be measured 
on the education of our younger 
artists {‘l)./It deals with matters as 
to which most persons long ago have 
made up their minds (4),/irc still 
are of opinion that the only way of 
getting rid of ‘ abuses ’ is a root-d'- 
branch alteration of the thing itself 
(5)./The Food Ministry must either 
take action or defend effectivady their 
inactivity (G)./To decry the infantry 
arm for the sake unduly of piling up 
artillery cfc what not, is the notion of 
persons who . . . (7)./As ‘ the Monroe 
doctrine ’ of late years has loomed so 


largely in all discussions upon the 
international policy of the United 
States, an attempt to trace its growth 
db development as a jmpular cry ’ 
might prove of some service (8). 

There are certain verb-groups about 
which the question is conceivable— 
Should they be allowed to be inter¬ 
rupted by adverbs ? Such are the 
infinitive e.g. to try (may we say 
to earnestly try ?), the compound 
vx*rb e.g. h(we thought (may we say 
I have luver thought so ?), the copula 
&, comjilenient e.g. was a riddle 
(may we say lie was in some ways 
a riddle ?). the vaab & its object e.g. 
passed the time (may we say It 
passed pleasantly the time't), the 
gerund its governing prcjiosition 
e.g. by going (may we say by often 
going ?). The first of these questions 
is a va ry familiar one ; almost all 
who aspire to write JOnglish hav^e 
had the sjilit infinitive forced on 
their attention, the avaadance of 
it has become a fdish • the other 
questions are not familiar, but the 
points Iktc to be made are that they 
also riapiire consideration, that a 
univa‘rsal yes or a umvaTsal no is 
not the right answer either to the 
split-infimtive question or to any 
of the others, that the various 
answers sometimes come into con¬ 
flict, & that to concentrate on the 
split-infinitive question ik let the 
others take (‘are of themselves is 
absurd. 

The misplacements t(^ be considered 
will be taken under the heads :— 
1. Split inlimtive. 2. Fear of split 
infinitivx*. 8. Imaginary split in¬ 
finitive passive. 4. Splitting of the 
compound verb. 5. S(‘paration of 
copulativ'c verb »k complement. 
G. Scfiaration of transitive verb & 
object. 7. Separation of preposition 
& gerund. 8. Heedless rnisplacings. 

1. Split infinitive. The heinousness 
(jf this offence is estimated in the 
article Split ini imtive. Here the 
general result of that estimate is 
merely assumed, viz : (A) that to 
love is a definitely enough recognized 
verb-form to make the clinging 
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together of its parts the natural 
& normal thing, (B) that there is, 
however, no saerosaiicLity about 
that arrangement, (C) that adverbs 
should be kept outside if there is 
neither anything gained by putting 
them inside nor any diliieulty in 
tinding them another plaee, but 
(D) that such gain or diflieulty will 
often justify the confessedly ab¬ 
normal splitting. One pair of ex¬ 
amples will throw light on C 
D :— The people are iioxQ rvtuTiiing 
d: trying to again get together 
a home./VVilh us outside the Treaty, 
we must expect the Commission to at 
least negleet our interests. In the 
first, it is easy to write to get a home 
together again, &, as again does not 
belong to the single word get, but to 
get a home together, nothing is gained 
by its abnormal plaeing. In the 
second, at least cannot be put before 
to because it would then go with 
Commission (=the Commission, 
even if not other fieople), nor after 
neglect because it would then be 
doubtful whether it referred back 
to neglect or forward to interests, nor 
alter interests because it would then 
belong either to interests or to 
neglect our interests, neither being 
what is meant ; \shere it stands, it 
secures our realizing that the writ(*r 
has in mind some other verb such 
as injure or oppose with which the 
weaker neglect is to be contrasted. 

In a split inlinitive, ho>Nevcr, ve 
have not so much a misplacing of 
the adverb as a violence done to the 
verb. It is by repulsion, not by 
attraction, that tlie inliniti\e acts 
in effeeling the many rmsjilacings. 
to be shown below, for which it is 
responsible. 

2. Fear of K])lit infinitive. The 
order of words in the following 
examples is bizarre enough to olfeiid 
the least cultivated ear ; the reason 
why the writeis, whose ears were 
perhaps no worse than their neigh¬ 
bours’, were not struck by it is 
that they were obsessed bv fear of 
infinitive-splitting. It will be seen 
that the natural (not necessarily 


the best) plaee for the adverb in 
each is where it would split an 
infinitive. Such gentlemen are power¬ 
less to analyse correctly agricultural 
conditions./A body of Unionist em¬ 
ployers which still has power to 
influence gieatly opinion among 
those who work for them./Might 1 
kindly ask you to forward? The 
j place into which each adverb has 
I been shifted is such that one or 
j other of the faults explained in 
! later sections is committed, & the 
i writer is Out of the frying-pan 
I into the fire ; see especially 6. 

But the terrorism exercised by the 
split infinitive is most conspicuous 
i where there is in fact (see next 
I section) no danger. 

! 3. Imaginary split infinitive pas- 

' sive. In the following examples it 
is again clear that the natural place 
for the adverb is not where it now 
stands, but invariably after the 
words to be. To insert an adverb 
I between to & be would be splitting 
j an infinitive ; to insert one between 
j to be tk forgotten or jiained is nothing 
j of the kind, but is a particular ease 
j of the construction explained in 5. 

The position after to be is not only 
; the natural one in these sentences, 

1 but the best. The mistake—that 
I it is a definite mistake there is no 
! doubt whatever—is so common that 
many examjiles are called for :— 

' The awkward necessity for getting to 
' work <l' working as hard as possible 
d With hearty goodwill altogether 
I seems to be forgotten./Every citizen 
worth the name ought vitally to be 
concerned in today's election./All of 
I us who believe in Parliamentary 
; institutions cannot fail deeply to he 
i pained at reading the story.)But if 
I the home trade xvere really in a bad 
j state, it would be impossible for the 
workers so fully to be employed as 
\ they have been d are./There were 
j those who thought the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment would not be icilling to adopt 
a policy of conciliation, but it looks 
as if they xcere agreeably to be dis¬ 
appointed./The nuisance of allowing 
I visitors to cross the footlights had 
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begun so much to be felt by the 
London theatrical managers that they 
. . ./UV think the public tvill not Jail 
unfavour;iI)ly to be impressed by the 
shifting nature of the arguments. / 
An Act has been jtassed enabling 
agricultural land compulsorily to be 
acquired at a fair market price./ The 
right of the privately managed de¬ 
nominational school wliolly to be 
niaintained out of public money. 

4. Sjilittin^ of the comjiouud verb, 
liy comjiound verb is incaul a verb 
made up of an auxiliary (or more 
than one) cV: an iidimtivc (without 
to) or [larliciple. W'licn an adverb 
IS to be used \Mth such a \crb, its 
normal place is lietwecn the auxiliary 
(or sometimes the first auxiliary if 
there are two or more) & the rest. ' 
Not only is tfiere no such objection I 
to thus spliltiii^^ a comjiound virti j 
as there is to splitting an inlimtivc, 
but any other position lor the 
adverb reipiires special justification ; 

1 have mver seen her, not I nri'cr 
have seen her, is the ordinary idiom, 
though tJic rejected order becomes 
the right if enifihasis is to be put 
on have (/ may have had chances of 
seeing Bernhardt, but 1 luver have 
seen her). iJut it is jdain from the 
string of examples now to come that 
a prejudice has grown up against 
dividing eompound Acrbs : it is 
probably a sujiposcii corollary of the 
accepted sjilit-inlimtive jirohibition ; 
at any rate, it is entirely unfounded. 

In each of the first ii\c ext raids 
there is one auxiliary, & after that 
instead of before it the adverb sliould 
have b(‘eii jiut ; the other six have 
two auxiliaries each, winch raises a 
further (jucstion to be touehed u]Kin 
afterwards Single auxiliary: /fhis 
counsel still is followed, " the conflict ’ 
is indeed inevitable. / Its very brief 
span of insert-eating activity hnriUy 
can redeem its general evil habit as 
a grain-devourcr. / Politicians of all 
sorts in the Umted States already are 
girding up their loins for the next 
election./Yet one of the latest Customs 
rulings by the United States Board 
of Appraisers assuredly, to use the 


phrase its members best would under¬ 
stand, is ‘ the limit './Two years later 
he went to Russia as British Ambas¬ 
sador, <1- he also was entrusted with 
I the 7nission of carrying the Carter 
\ to . . . Doulile auxiliary : Oxford 
1 must heartily be rongratulated on 
j their victory. , If the desired end is ivcr 
I attained it earnestly may be hoped 
I that especial caie will be taken icith 
I the translation. Tltc importance xiinch 
(puli' lightly has bicn given to 
leports oj their met tings., The Mahar¬ 
aja made arrangements for her educa¬ 
tion, lehieh nc\cr since has bi'cn 
jtermitied to languish. A Cerman 
ajiologist anxious to piove that the war 
had nccdlcs^lN bi cn prolonged by the 
Entente. It is fortunate that a certain 
amendment which they desired teas 
not earned, or it wonhl gra\cly ha\c 
imjien/led the solvency of certain of 
the approved soiielies. 

Write must be heartily congratulated, 
it may be ear.iestly lioj>ed, •o.hieli has 
quite riiihtly been given, w'hirh has 
never si/a'e Inen jurmitted, had been 
needlessly jnolonged, would have 
gravely tmpei illed. d'his minor |M-int 
of whether the adverb is to follow 
th(' first auxiliary or the whole 
auxiliary depi'iids on tlu' answer to 
a not \ery simple riddle- Is it in 
intimate eonm xion with the 'verbal 
J notion ilselt independent I v of the 
I temporal or other limitations im- 
jioscd by the auxiliaries ? Fortun¬ 
ately Ibis riddle can be translated 
into Mmpicr terms—Do thi' aiK'cib 
& verb naturally suggest an adjec¬ 
tive it noun ? if so. 11 1 them stand 
next each other, if not, nol. 
Heartily congratulated, earnestly 
hoped, needlessly prolonged, gravely 
imperilled, suggest hearty congratu¬ 
lations, earnest hopi', needless jiro- 
longation, & grave jienl ; but 
rightly given does not suggest right 
gift or riglit giving, & still less does 
never smcc permitted suggest no sub¬ 
sequent permission ; which means 
that the notions of giving it per¬ 
mitting are qualified by rightly & 
never since not absolutely, but under 
the particular limitations of the 
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auxiliaries, & that the adverb is 
better placed between the auxiliaries 
than next to given & permitted. This, 
however, is a minor point, as was 
said above ; the main object of this 
section is to stress the certain fact 
that there is no objection whatever 
to dividing a compound verb by 
adverbs. 

5. Separation of copulative verb & 

complement. This is on the same 
footing as the siparation of the 
compound verb discussed in 4 ; 
that is, it is a delusion to suppose 
that the insertion of an adverb 
between the two parts is a solecism, 
or even, like the splitting of the 
infinitive, a practice to be regarded 
as abnormal. On the contrary, it is 
the natural arrangement, & in the 
following examples fundamentally, 
also, &■ often, hav'c been mistakenly 
shifted from tlu'ir right place owang 
to a su})erstiti(*n :— It xvould he a 
different thing if the scheme had been 
found fundamentally to be faulty 
but that is not the case./It is not 
alwajfs in these times that the First 
Lord of the Treasury also is Prime 
Minister./The immense improvement ! 
which they have xvrought in the con¬ 
dition of the people, d* which often is 
quite irrespective of the number of i 
actual converts. i 

6. Sejmration of transitive verb & ; 
its object. The mistakes discussed , 
in sections 2 to r> have this in com- | 
mon, that they spring from a desire, 
instinctive or inculcated, to keej) 
the parts of a verb group together 
& allow no adverb to intrude into it. 
But there is one kind of group whose j 
breaking up by adverbs that ought ! 
to have been placed not in tin ! 
middle of it, but before or after the ' 
whole, is only too common. That , 
is the group consisting of a transitive ! 
verb & its object. 1 had to second j 
by all the means in my power diplo- \ 
matic action. 'To second diplomatic 
action is the verb & object, separated 
by a seven-word adverb ; it is a 
crying case ; everyone will agree to 
deferring the adverb, & the w'ritcr 
had either no literary car or some 

1351 


grammatical or stylistic fad. The 
longer the adverb in proportion to 
the object, the more marked is the 
offence of interpolating it. But the 
same mistake is seen, though less 
glaringly, in the following ten ex¬ 
amples; the roman-type adveib in 
each should be removed, sometimes 
to a place before the verb, some¬ 
times to one after the object :— Are 
they quite sure that they have inter¬ 
preted rightly the situation ?/I should 
counsel, then, the schoolboy to take 
plenty of exercise in the open./A lull 
of the breeze kept for a time the small 
boat in the neighbourhood of the brig./ 
Russia is sweeping the Bukewina 
clean of Austrians, d* north of the 
Pripet marshes holds firmly Ilinden- 
burg\s forces./lie spoke in a firm 
voice, marking strongly the syllables, 
but in tones rather harsh./The only 
conceivable exception is some great 
question ajfecting vitally human 
liberty & human conscience./The 
Prime Minister made a couple of 
speeches on Saturday, but he did not 
discuss any further the Irish ques¬ 
tion./The little finny warriors endea¬ 
vouring to rip up each other with 
their sharp spines./It is thought that 
the Allies will regard favourably 
Belgium's request./Continuation with 
the university courses would most 
certainly elevate further the people. 

There are conditions that justify 
the .separation, the most obvious 
being when a lengthy object would 
keep an adverb that is not suitable 
for the early position too remote 
from the verb. One of the extracts 
below may be adapted to illustrate ; 
if it bad run w’ould expose to 
ridicule an authority that, as it is, 
is not very imposing’, the shortness 
of * to ridicule ’ compared with the 
length of the object would have 
made that order the best & almost 
necessary one. But anyone w'ho 
applies this principle must be careful 
not to rt'ckon as part of the object 
words that either do not belong to it 
at all or are unessential to it; else 
he will offend the discerning reader’s 
ear as cruelly as the authors now 
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to be quoted :— They are ttow busy 
issuing blue prints & instructions^ 
db othcnvise helping in all sorts of 
ways our firms to get an efficient grip 
of the business of tractor-making in 
a hurry. The ohjeet is our firms 
alone, not that & I lie rest of the 
sentence ; put it next to helping./ 
Who are risking every day with 
intelhpenee d: with shrewdness for¬ 
tunes on what they beliei^e. Fortunes 
alone is the ohjeet ; put it alter 
risking./'His make-up, which ap¬ 
proached too nearly sheer caricature 
to he reckoned qniie happy. A vt ry 
odd pieee of tit for tat ; too nearly 
divides approaehed from caricature, 

& in reven<te caricature di\ides to be 
reckoned from too nearly : put sheer 
caricature next to approached. /Fail¬ 
ure of the Powers to enforce their will 
as to the Albanian frontier would 
expose to the ridicuh* of all the | 
restless elements in East Europe' 
their authority, which, as it is, is not i 
very imposing. The^re are two 
differenees fiom the adajitation 
made above—first that the ad verb ; 
has eleven words instead of two, A- j 
secondly that the n'lativc clause is ^ 
not an essential part of the ohjeet : 
their . . . imjiosing should be pul ' 
directly after expose. 

7. Separation of preposition dc 
gerund. This hardly needs serious 
treatment. But heie is amusingly , 
shown somebody’s terror of sepur- i 
ating of & jiiling by an adverb— | 
whicli IS no more than an exaggera- | 
tion of the superstitions dealt with 
in 3, 4, & 5. To decry the infantry 
arm for the'sake unduly of piling 
up artillery dr what not, is the notion 
of persons who . . . 

8 . Heedless misyilaeings. It would 
appear from the analysis attempted 
above that w'hen adverbs are found 
in wrong positions it is usually due 
to mistaken ideas of correctness. 
But now & then it is otherwise, & an 
example or two of merely careless 
placing may be given : —Dressings 
of cotton db linen arc reserved only 
for the most serious rases (for the 
most serious cases only)./The terms 


upon which the British ‘ governing 
classes ’ have obtained their influence 
are those upon which it alone may be 
retained (upon which alone it may)./ 
As the Monroe doctrine of late years 
has loomed so largely (lias of late 
years loomed ; otherwise it means 
the recent Monroe doclnnv)./Should, 
too, not our author be lonsidcred? 
j (too might go after not, or author, or 
{ considered, according to the meaning 
j w'anted ; hut no meaning can justily 
j its present posiLion)./7iid a work of 
; art that is all form tb no emotion 
! (db we doubt whether, in all deference 
j to M. Saint-Sarns, such an anomaly 
1 did ewr or could iver exist) xvonld 
I seem to belong more jirnprily to the 
j sphere of mathematics (the jiutting 
of the deference adverb after instead 
of before whether makes nonsense)./ 
It has been nnjilicd that (iennany is 
a collectivist State, or, if not, that it 
has at least Jar advanced in Socialism 
{is far achanei'd, but has advanced 
far). 

POSITIVE WORDS IN NEUTRAL 
PLACES. There an* words whose 
essential function is to express the 
speakers strong opirnori ; specimens 
are excellent, udtnirabU', remarkable, 
incredible, disgracijul : to use these 
in a negati\’< , eoridi(lonal, or inter¬ 
rogative sense is an olienee against 
idiom too obvious to be common. 
You cannot stipulate that a thing 
shall be excellent ; you can only 
pronoum c' it excellent on Inal. To 
ask for a most delicious peach, a 
bottle of admirable claret, a pro¬ 
foundly interesting novel, is absurd 
(unless you are playlully quoting 
someone else's eomniendation ; Mar¬ 
tin Chu'/zlewat, for instance, with 
his experience of remarkable men, 
could legitimately ask whether Mr 
Choke was one of the most remark¬ 
able men in the country). Ex¬ 
amples :— Smoked after dinner, with 
one or two glasses of excellent brandy, 
they are equal to Havanas./If they 
heard of the pecuniary trouble of an 
excellent sx'holar or man of letters, 
they should communicate the fact to 
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their secretary./An American soldier 
who was serving on the special staff 
for taking over the German engines 
told him that exceptional care is now 
being taken to secure German railway 
engines that are in adminiblc con¬ 
dition./7Vie utnj)hLhioiis part of the 
operation^ then, would be limited to 
what he could do in an incredibly 
short tinic./77ic statesmen of Tokio, 
for instance, xvtll not renew the war 
unless intolerably provoked. Their 
desire now ivill he to consolidate their 
acquisitions, to divise an admirably 
cheap method of defending Man¬ 
churia for the future, <t- to reap, as 
they have already begun to do, the 
economic advantages of the splendid 
position to lehieh their lountry has 
been elreated bif the war {admirably is 
'wroiiji, splendid ri^^dit ; the position 
is already secured ; it will be time 
cnoiijLJ:h lor enthusiasm about the 
method ^^hen the Japanese have 
devised it). You should have xentlen 
to your cousin Morden, the moment 
they had benun to treat you ilis^raee- 
fully {so b( hue disgracefully, imply¬ 
ing ‘ as I eotisuler they liave tieated 
you’, would have cured this).'.-!// 
Governments who get into pozeer by 
a most violent unscrupulous use 
of parly tactics try to pi along their 
advantage by . . . (Omit most). When 
xvill the Church leaders realize that 
unity in action is so luueli nioie 
important than unity of belief? 
(Omit so)./]\1t Thorncly is fond of 
finding his theme in the zcorld (if 
science tb treating it with extra¬ 
ordinary aptness. 

posse. J'wo syllahlOvS. 

possess makes -ssor ; see -ok. 

possession. In p. of, hohhng : in 
the p. of, held hy : Prisoner rcas 
found in p. of a revolver ; 7'he neck¬ 
lace was found in the ]). of prisonc'r's 
wife. 

Possessive puzzles, i. Septim¬ 
us's) {Achilles'. 2. ir/iosc) {of zehich. 
8. Mr Smith {now Lord London)'s. 
4. ‘ The Times''s opinion. Some¬ 
body's else. 

1. Septimus's, Achilles'. It was 


formerly customary, when a word 
ended in -s, to write its possessive 
with an apostrophe but no addi¬ 
tional s, e.g. Mars' hill, Venus' Bath, 
Achilles' thews. In verse, <fe in 
poetic or reverential contexts, this 
custom is retained, & the number 
of syllables is the same as in the 
subjectiv'c case, e.g. Achilles' has 
three, not four ; Jesus' or of Jesus, 
not Jesus's. But elsewhere we now 
ad<l the s &, tJie syllable, Charles's 
Wain, St James's not St James', 
Jones's children, the Rev. Septimus's 
surplice, Pythagoras's doctrines. For 
goodness' .sake, conscience' sake, &e., 
S( e svKi:. 

2. ir//asr) {of which. Sec whose 
for the (piestjon wind her the use of 
whose as Ihe possessive of xchicli, &. 
not only o(who, {My thought. Whose 
murder yet is but fantastical) is jier- 
imssi hie. 

3. (A) 3Ir Smith {now Lord Lon- 

don)'s intervention was decisive ? or 
(ii) Mr Smith's {now Lord London) 
intervention or (C) Mr Smith's 
{noiv Lord London's) intervention ? 
or (D) 'The inten^ention of Mr Smith 
{now Lord London)? C is clearly 
wrong because the intervention was 
not Lord Loiidtin'.'s ; H is intolerable 
because wv cannot be hajipy without 
the close before intervention, just 
as we cannot endure someone's else 
umbrella though we can wuth an 
effort allow’ the umbrella to be 
someone's else ; A is the reasonable 
solution, but has no chance against 
the British horror of fussy correct¬ 
ness ; <t, failing it, the only thing 

is to run away, i.e. to use 1). An 
actual example e»f B is : Jt was Lord 
Dunedin's {then Mr Graham Murray) 
aid that zcas invoked. 

4. In ' The Times''s opinion. This 
also has to be run away from. To 
write in ‘ The Times's ' opinion is 
not running awa>, but merely blun¬ 
dering ; if the newspaper title is to 
have inverted coninias & the posses¬ 
sive is to be used, the form at the 
top with two independent apos¬ 
trophes jostling each other is the 
only correct possibility. But there 
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are two escapes ; one is to write the 
title in italics instead of inverted 
commas, but the possessive s in 
roman type (The Times'’s), & the 
other is to fly to of (in the opinion of 
‘ The Times ’). 

5. For somebody elsc's or somebody^s 
else see else. 

possible. 1. Do one’s p. 2. Con¬ 
struction. y. P.) (probable. 

1. Do one’s possible is a Gallicism ; 
&, with do what one can in estab¬ 
lished existence, it is superfluous. 

2. Construction. But no such ques¬ 
tions are possible, as it seems to mc^ 
to arise between your nation ours./ 
No breath of honest fresh air is 
suffered to entery wherever it is 
possible to be excluded. These are 
wrong. Unlike able, which ordin¬ 
arily requires to be completed by an 
infinitive (ahle to be doney to cxisty 
&c.)y p. is complete in itself & means 
without addition able to be done or 
occur. The English for are p. to 
arise & is p. to be excluded is can 
arise, can be excluded. The mistakes 
are perhaps due to the frequency of 
such forms as It is p. to find an 
explanation, in wliieh it is not an 
ordinary pronoun, but merely an¬ 
ticipatory ; that is, the sentence in 
its simpler form would not be An 
explanation is p. to find, but T'o find 
an explanation is p. When it is felt 
that p. does require to be amplified, 
it is done by of with a verbal noun— 
Limits that are p. of exact ascertain¬ 
ment ; but susceptible or some other 
word is usually better. 

3. P.) (probable. It would be too 
much to demand that p. should 
always be kept to its strict sense 
& never so far weakened that im¬ 
possible (or possible in a negative 
context) means no more than very 
unlikely ; but, when probable & p. 
are in explicit contrast, the demand 
may fairly be made. The Prohibi¬ 
tion Amendment can only be revoked 
by the same methods as secured its 
adoption. I met no one in America 
who deemed this probable, few who 
thought it even possible. As all 


sensible people know it, whatever 
its improbability, to be possible, the 
picture of American intelligence is 
uncomplimentary ; but this ab¬ 
surdity is common enough, & ranks 
with the abuse of literally. 

poste restante. Sec FjiENcn words. 
post hoc, ergo propter hoc. See 
Technical terms. 
posthumous. The -h- is silent, & 
also, though never omitted, etymo¬ 
logically incorrect, 
poslicous. Pronounce postrk7/s, 
postil(l)ion. The OED prefers the 
single -1-. 

postmistress. Sec Fi:minini: de¬ 
signations. 

postpone. Pronounce pospo'n. 
postprandial. Chiefly in Pedantic 

HUMOUR. 

postscript. Pronounc*e po'skript. 
postulate makes -lablc, -tor ; see 
-ABLE 1, -OR. 

pot, not potty of paper. See roT(T). 
potage. Sec French words. 
potato. PI. -ocs ; see -o(l).s 1. 
poteen, -th-. Tlic (Jh’J) t reats -teen 
as the established spelling. 

potency, -nee. In general senses 
-cy is much commomT ; &, as -ce 
has technical senses in engineering, 
watch-making, &c., it would be 
better to confmc -ce to these, & 
make -cy universal in the general 
senses. Sec -ce, -cy. 

potentate. Pronounce j)o'-. 
potential has no longt r the meaning 
of potent, which should have been 
the word in : The Labour Party . . . 
was exercising most ]>otential influ¬ 
ence on some social jjroblcms. See 
Long variants. 

potful. PI. -Is ; see -ful. 
pother is now, exeej)! in dialects, 
a Literary word. The more cor¬ 
rect, but now less usual, pronuncia¬ 
tion is pu'dhcr rhyming with other 
brother mother. There is no proof of 
connexion with cither bother or 
powder, though it is thought that 
bother may be an Irish corruption of 
pother. Between pother & bother 
there is the dilTcrenee in meaning 
that p. denotes ado or bustle or 
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confusion in itself, while h. em¬ 
phasizes the annoyance or trouble 
caused. 

pot-pourri. Sec Fiikncii words. 
pot(t). The paper size is so named 
from the j^ot that it formerly bore 
as a watermark ; the ri^ht spelling 
is pot, the -tt being merely like that 
in matt, nett, & skt(t). 

potter makes -erino &c. ; -r-, -rr-. 
poult-de-soie. See Frknch words. 
poultice makes -ceahlc ; sec -ablk 1. 
pourboire, pourparler, pour rire, 
poussette. See FuRNcri words. 

poverty) (poorness. The dominant 
sense of poor is having little money 
or property. The noun correspond¬ 
ing to this dominant sense is poverty, 

& poorness is nev'cr so used in 
modern English. The further the 
dominant sense is dejiarted from, 
the more does jpoverty give W'ay to 
poorness—Poverty is no e^rruse for 
theft ; The perverty (or poorness) of 
the soil; The poorness (or poverty) of 
the harvest ; The poorness of his per¬ 
formance. See -TV & -xi:ss. 

-P-, -PP-. Monosyllaliles ending in 
-p double it before sullixes beginning 
with vowels if the sound preceding 
it is a single vowel (a, e, i, o, u, y), 
but not if it is a diphthong or a 
double vowel or a vowel & r : 
trapped, scrapjyy, uppish, popping, 
sleepy, carping, leaper. Words of i 
more than one syllable follow the j 
rule for monosyllables if their last j 
syllable is accented {entrapped, but I 
upheaped) ; they also double the p j 
if, like handicap & kidnap, milksop I 
& lollipop, they have a clear ii or d 
as opposed to the obscure sound in 
jalap & gallop, or if, like horsewhip 
& sideslip, they arc eompouiided 
with a monosyllable ; but otherwise 
they do not double it except zvor- 
ship : chirruped, enveloping, galop¬ 
ing, galloper, gossipy, filliped, equip¬ 
ped, trans-shipping, hiccuped, handi- 
capper, kidnapped, walloping, milk- 
soppish, jalapcd, lollipoppery, horse¬ 
whipping, worshipper, sideslipped. 

practicable) (practical. 1. The nega¬ 


tive foims arc impracticable, but un¬ 
practical; impractical isoften wrongly 
written {The most impractical of all 
persons—the man who works by rule 
of thumb) ; see in- & un-. 

2. Meanings. Each word has senses 
in which there is no fear that the 
other will be substituted for it ; but 
in other senses they come very near 
each other, & confusion is both 
natural & common. Safety lies in 
remembering that practicable means 
capable of being effected or accom¬ 
plished, practical adapted to 
actual conditions ; it is true that 
the jiraeticable is often practical, 
that the jiractical is nearly always 
practicable ; but a very practical 
plan may prove owing to change of 
circumstances impracticable, & a 
practicable policy may be thoroughly 
unpractical. In the extracts, each 
word is used where the other was 
wanted :— In the case of a club, if 
rules are passed obnoocious to a large 
section of the members, the latter can 
resign ; in our national relationships, 
secession is not practical nowadays. 
The last sentence is in clear anti¬ 
thesis to the latter can resign, & 
means You cannot secede, or in other 
w'ords Secession is not practicable./ 
Bat to plunge into the military ques¬ 
tion without settling the Government 
question would not be good sense or 
praeticable policy ; & no wise man 
'Would expect to get serviceable recruits 
for the Army from Ireland in this 
'way. The policy was certainly 
practicable, for it was carried out ; 
& the writer, though he had not the 
proof that w'e have of its practic¬ 
ability, probably did not mean to 
deny that, but only to say that it 
was not suited to the conditions, 
i.c. practical./'If> live in a low-pres¬ 
sure belt where cyclone foUozvs cyclone ; 
but the prediction of their arrival is at 
present not practical. 

practice, -se. Noun -ce, verb -se ; 

see DICENCE. 

practitioner. See physician. 

pragmatic(al). In the diplomatic, 
historical, &, philosophical senses. 
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the -ic form is usual. In the general 
sense of ofheious or opinionated, 
-ical is commoner. In the interests 
of differentiation these tendencies 
should be encouraged ; see -jc(au). 

praise makes -sable ; see Mutk k. 

pram (y)erambulator). Sec Cur¬ 
tail ejd WORDS. 

pratique. IVonounee pril'tik. 

pray. 1. For in flexions sec Vkrbs 

IN -IE &c,. 1. 

2. Pray in aid. One of the pietu- 
resque })hrasf's that people eat eh up 
tfc use without understanding : IJV 
are disturbed in find that this principle 
of praying in aid the domestic cir¬ 
cumstances of the woman appears 
to have been sanctioned ojjieially by 
the Committee on production. This 
writer, tV: most of those who use the 
words, siqipose that in. aid is an 
adverl), Sc that Jiray is therefore 
free to take an ob]i>et -here circum¬ 
stances, The faet is that the object 
of pray is aid, Sc in is not a pre¬ 
position but an adverb, to praif in 
aid being word for word to call in 
help ; if the helper or helping thing 
is to be specified, it must have an 
of before it, as in the follov/ing OKI) 
quotations : —A city or corporation, 
holding a fee-farm of the King, may 
pray in Aid of him, if anything be 
demanded of them relating thereto./ 
An incumbent may pray in aid of the 
patron d- ordinary. 

pre-. In compounds wliose second 
})art begins with e or i a hyphen is 
used : pre-eminent, pre-issue. In 
others the hyphen is not necessary, 
but is freely used if the eonqiouiid 
is one made for the oeeasion, or if 
any peculiarity in its form might 
prevent its elements from being 
instantly recognized, or if recurrence 
from the sense now develojicd to a 
more primitive one is to be marked 
by especial stress on the eh nients : 
prcdelcrniine, jncnatal, prearranged ; 
prc-Coalition, pre-war, pre-position 
(in contrast with preposition the 
part of speech). 


preachify. For inflexions see 
Verbs in -ie &c., C. 


precede makes -dable ; see Mute e. 
precedence, precedent. The pro¬ 
nunciation is tricky. The OED 
gives for the tirst prise'dns only 
(not pre'sidns). A: for the second 
prise'dnt only in adjectival use, but 
pre'sidnt only in noun use. This, 
which is a very disputable account 
of present usage, is not likely to 
nmiain true ; pre'sid- is here re¬ 
commended for all alike. 

precedent. The House of Commons 
is always ready to e.rtrnd the indul¬ 
gence which [dj is a sort of precedent 
that the mover d- seconder of the 
Address should ask for. A bad piece 
of Slipshod extension ; a p. is not 
a custom or a tradition (tbough it 
may start one : ef. Haziness), but 
a jirevious ease. 

preciosity Sc preriousness illustrate 
well the difleii'iitiaLioii that should 
be encouraged wlierievcr there is an 
opening lor it between the tw'o 
terminations ; see -tv <t -ness. 
The sjieeial sense of excessive fas¬ 
tidiousness in diction, iironiincia- 
lion. At Dk* like, is almost eonlmed 
to -1y, Sc the more giaieral senses 
are left to -ness. The opening here 
w’as provided by thi‘ faet that -ty 
represents th(‘ I'reueh form A: so 
calls u[) the Prieieuses llidiculcs of 
IMolicre. 

precipitance, -ancy, -alion. The 
most economical way of dealing 
with the wurds would have been to 
let -ancy perish. A: make -ance mean 
rashness of action or suddenness of 
oceurrenee or sjieed of motion, & 
-alion the bringing or corning to pass 
with especial ruslmess or speed. 
But what is happening is that all 
three exist side by side, -ance Ac 
-ancy slowly giving way to -ation 
just as their parent precipitant has 
given way to precipitate. Sec also 

PRECiriTOUS. 

precipitate. 1. The verb makes 
-liable ; see -able 1. 2. The verb is 
pronounced -at, the adjective & 
noun -at or -it; Participles 5 B. 

precipitous. 2'hc position, then, is 
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this : (1) Arc the loorkers justified in 
taking the precipitous action sug¬ 
gested in the resolution ?/The step 
seems a trifie rash db precipitous 
when one remembers the number of 
hanking dc commercial failures that 
, . . Those who write thus cither are 
ignorant of the established dilTerence 
between p. & precipitate, or must 
not be surprised if they ure taken to 
be so. Formerly, -ous was Ireely 
used where we now always say -ate ; 
but that time has long passed away. 
See l*AiKs & SNAllies. 

precis. See Frknc’it woiuis. 

preclude mak(‘s -dable ; see Mi’tk k. 

predestinate, l. The vt rb makes 
-nable ; see - vtu.f. 1. 2. The verb is 

pronounced -at, the adjeelive -at or 
-it ; sec PAUTicirnns 5 B. 

predetermine has -nable ; Muti: k. 

predicate. l. The verb makes 
-cable ; see -abi.f 1. 2. The OlOD 

pronounces p.. Sc. its derivati\'es 
prcdicablc & jiredicaiion, with pied-, 
not pred-. The verb is said AMth -at, 
the noun with -it ; see Participli.s 
5 B. 8. 1\) i}>redict. The l.atinless 
have great dillieully in realizing that 
the wtirds arc not nilerehangtable 
variants. P. is from Latin prae- 
dicare to cry forth or proclaim, but 
predict from I.atm praediceie to say 
beforehand or foretell ; tlu? Latin 
simple verbs arc dilTerent, Sc. prae 
has not the same meaning in the 
two compounds. P. makes pre¬ 
dicable predication, predict makes 
predictable Sc, jncdiction. It is 
naturally predicate ct its derivatives 
that arc misused ; examples of the 
misuse are : — The case for estab¬ 
lishing compidsorif ct- xuduntarp sifs- 
tems side by side in the same couidru 
is not only not proven, but involves 
a change in strategic theory that pre¬ 
dicates nothing but disaster (tlireat- 
ens ? forcshailows ? presages ? just 
possibly jirediets ; certainly not 
predicates)./.! profound change in 
the balance of the Constitution pre- 
dicable by anyone who had searched 
the political heavens during the last 
Jour years dc observed the eccentric 


behaviour of certain bodies & their 
satellites is now upon us (prcdi etable). / 
What she would say to him., how he 
would take it, even the vaguest pre¬ 
dication of their discourse, was beyond 
him to guess (anticipation ? outline ? 
jirevision ? just possibly prediction ; 
certainly not predication). 

P. & its derivatives mean to assert, 
& es[)ccially to assert the existence 
of some quality as an attribute of 
the person or thing tiiat is spoken of 
(Goodness or badness cannot icith any 
projiriety he predicated of motives./ 
To predicate mortality of Socrates., 

I i.e., to state that Socrates is mortai). 
The words (apart from predicate n., 
the grammatical term) are mainly 
used in Logic, tfc are best left alone 
by those who have no acquaintance 
with eitiicr Logic or Latin. See 
Pairs &. snajii.s. 

predict makes -tor ; see -or. 

predispose makes -sable ; Mtite e. 

predominate makes -tor •, sec -or. 

preface, l. The veib makes ^ccablc; 
see -ABLE 1. 2. For p. & foreword, 

sec the latter. 3. For p. prefix, 
vv., see rni.Fix. 

prefect. Pronounce pre-. The 
adjective is prcfectorial, not -toral, 

prefer(able). 1. -r(r)-. 2. More 

preferable. 3. To, rather than, than, 

1. Prefer makes -rring, -rred (see 
-R-, -RK-), but preferable (pre'ferwbl) ; 
tiic latter formation is anomalous 
blit established ; see confer(r)able 
for similar words. 

2. More preferable is an inexcusable 
Pleonasm (8). The cure for that is 
clearly the alternative vote or the 
second ballot, the former alternative 
being, in our view, on every ground 
the more preferable. 

3. To, rather than, than. If the 
rejected alternative is to be ex¬ 
pressed, the normal eonstriietion for 
it is to : I p. pears to apples, riding 
to walking. The OLD, defining the 
construction, gives nothing besides 
to except before & above, both of 
which it obelizes as archaic or dis¬ 
used. A difliculty arises, however, 
with to ; the object of prefer is often 
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an infinitive, but the sound of I p. 
to die to to pay blackmail, or even of 
1 p. to die to paying, is intolerable. 
It is easy sometimes to make the 
change corresponding to that of 
to die to death, but by no means 
always. When the infinitive is 
unavoidable, the way out is to use 
rather than instead of to i Ip. to die 
rather than pay blackmail. To use 
simple than instead of rather than 
{Ip. to die than pay) is clean against 
established idiom, as bad as saying 
superior than or prior than instead 
of superior or prior to. But this 
solecism, of which there is hardly 
a trace in the OKD article (l!M)8), 
has recently become common ; the 
array of quotations given below is in 
amusing contrast with the solitary 
specimen (dated 1778) that the OED 
could show. Even the rather than 
mentioned above is not much to be 
recommended ; but, if the writer is 
bent on using prefer, it will pass ; 
ca better jilan is to change the verb 
prefer to choose rather or ivould rather 
{lie chose to die rather than pay ; 
I would rather die than pay) ; the 
main point is that prefer than 
without rather is not Jilnglish :—We 
should greatly p. to pay the doctors 
more than to limit the area of insur- 
ance (We would much rather pay . . . 
than limit)./ITc should p. to entrust 
ourselves without a solitary guarantee 
to the goodwill of our Nationalist 
fellow-countrymen than fetter the Irish 
Parliament with safeguards {we would 
sooner entrust). / One would p. to 
have Mistress Alys WryghVs own ac¬ 
count of herself than be invited to 
picl7ire her (would rather have)./ 
They are preferably left, we think, to 
the enjoyment of the reader than torn 
from their context (arc better left)./ 
The majority of them, we rather think, 
would prefer to bear the ills they knoxv 
than to fitj to the untried remedy of 
the State regulation of wages (Shak- 
spere preferred rather hear to pre¬ 
ferred to bear ; the other rather has 
caused him to be corrected, but not 
improved)./Mam/ p. to go bareheaded 
than to reassume the fez (many go 


bareheaded rather than rcassume)./ 
They have always preferred to specu¬ 
late on the chance of tvinning a 
General Election than to settle with 
their opponents (rather than settle)./ 
Surely the public would prefer to 
arrive half an hour later than run the 
ghastly risks (would choose . . . 
rather than run)./The nine deportees 
would p. to go home than to undergo 
sentence after trial by Court-martial 
(would sooner go . . . than undergo)./ 
Ukrainian peasants even prefer to 
fire their crops than to see them seized 
by these bullies (even fire their crops 
rather tlian sec)./Any man of ordin¬ 
ary pride would have preferred to 
accept any responsibility than attri¬ 
bute to himself the cowardly evasion 
which . . . (would havi* accepted . . . 
rather than attribut(‘).///r would 
certainly p. that we should credit him 
with none at all than allow him a 
grain too much (would certainly 
rather hav'c us credit).///c is per¬ 
suasive rather than dogmatic, cb pre¬ 
fers to suggest than to conclude (sug¬ 
gesting to concluding). 

prefigure. For pronunciation of 
this & its derivatives, sec figuiie. 

prefix. 1 . The noun is pre'flks, the 
verb prifi'ks ; see Noun & verb 
ACCENT, &, for meaning, Technicae 
TERMS. 2. h'or derivative nouns it 
is better to rul) along with prefix <fe 
prefixing tlian to resort to prefixion 
& prefixture. 3. Prefix, vb) {preface, 
vb. P. is one of the verbs liable to 
the Object-siiufflino abuse. You 
can prefix a title to your name, but 
not prefix your name with a title. 
Several examples of the confusion 
follow ; in each the construction 
must be turned in.side out if p. is to 
be kept, but in most of them the 
change of prefix{cd) to preface{d) 
would put things right : —The 
speeches in the present volume are 
prefixed by a clear & connected 
account of the administration of 
India./Many others are Austrian 
Barons of modern creation, these 
titles being very numerous, because 
every son is alloived to prefix his name 
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with the title./A ‘ Collection of Poems 
& Essays by Mary (^ueen of Scots \ 
prefixed by an essay on the character 
c& writings of Mary Stuart./Two 
notes dealing with recent cases on the 
subject of company directors are 
prefixed by the ciitcfivvords in very 
prominent type : ‘ Retirement dr Re- 
morse \/The story is prefixed by an 
tntroduciory sketch of Pope Alexander 
VA's Spanish ancestry./Every para¬ 
graph is prefixed witli a kind of title 
to it. 

The poor old word prefacCy with 
foreword assailing it on one front & 
prefix on another, is going through 
troubled times. 

pregnant construction. See Tech¬ 
nical TEEMS. 

prejudg(e)ment. Keep the -e- ; see 
Mute e. 

prejudice, n. The Committee''s 
Report adds that without doubt a 
marked prejudice to llic eating of 
eels exists in Scotland. The preposi¬ 
tions after p. arc against & in favour 
of ; this to is transferred from 
objection ; sec Analogy. 

preliminary, adv. Sec Quasi¬ 
adverbs. 

prelude. The noun is prC'lud ; the 
verb used to be priicrd (‘ All the 
verse quotations & the dictionaries 
down to c 18;J0 ’—OED), but is now 
pronounced like the noun—a re¬ 
markable exception to the tendency 
mentioned in Noun & verb accent. 

premature. The pronunciation 
prd'matur is recommended, but the 
sound of the e & the place of the 
accent are both variable ; in any 
case, the last syllable is fully pro¬ 
nounced & not weakened to -cher. 

premier as an adjective is now sug¬ 
gestive of tawdry ornament, though 
it was formerly not avoided by good 
writers. The ELEGANT-VARiATiONist 
finds it useful {There ivas a time when 
the School of Literae Hurnaniores stood 
first in point of number^ but of late 
the History School has taken premier 
place), but would do better to find 
some other way out. It is wise to 


confine it now to such traditional 
phrases as p. Earl or Baronet {Bacon 
had no issue of his marriage, the 
present Sir Hickman Bacon, premier 
Baronet of England, being descended 
from his half-brother). 

premiere. See French words. 
premise(s), -ss(es). 1. The noun is 
pr^'mLs, the verb primi'z • sec 
Noun & verb accent. 2. The verb 
is spelt premise, not -ize ; sec -ise) 
(- 1 ZE. 3. The two noun spellings 

{-ises & -isscs in the plural) may 
perhaps be thought useful ; but 
ambiguity cannot often arise be¬ 
tween the parts of a syllogism 
{-isses ; see, for meaning. Tech¬ 
nical terms) & of a public house 
{-ises) ; &, except practical utility, 
there is no reason for the variation. 
The two words are one, the parts of 
a syllogism being ‘ the previously 
stated & the parts of a public 
house &e. being ' the aforesaid 
(facts, places, &e.). The uniform 
spelling premise (pi. premises) is 
recommended. 4. The verb makes 
-sable : see Mute e. 

premium. PI. -ms only ; see -um. 
preoccupiedly. A bad form; edly. 
prep. Sec Curtailed word.s. 
preparatory. For the use in They 
were weighing it preparatory to send¬ 
ing it to town, see Quasi-adverbs. 
prepare makes -rable ; see Mute e. 
preparedly. Four syllables if used ; 

sec -EDLY. 

prepay. For inflexions see Verbs 
in -IE <fee., 1. 

Preposition at end. It is a 
cherished superstition that preposi 
tions must, in spite of the incurable 
English instinct for putting them 
late (*■ They are the fittest timber 
to make great politics of ’ said 
Bacon ; & ‘ What are you hitting 
me for ? ’ says the modern school¬ 
boy), be kept true to their name & 
placed before the word they govern. 
‘ A sentence ending in a preposition 
is an inelegant sentence ’ represents 
a very general belief. One of its 
chief supports is the fact that 
Dryden, an acknowledged master of 
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English prose, went through all his 
prefaces contriving away the final 
prepositions that he had been guilty 
of in his first editions. It is interest¬ 
ing to find Ruskin almost reversing 
this procedure. In the text of the 
Seven Lamps there is a solitary final 
preposition to be found, & no more ; 
but in the later footnotes they are 
not avoided (An// more xvasted xoords 
... 7 never heard oJ./Alen xvhosc 
oeciipntion for the next fifty years 
would be the knocking down every 
beautiful building they could lay their 
hands on). Drvden''s earlier jirac tiee 
shows him (oliowing the English 
instinct ; his later shows liim 
sophisticated with deliberate latin- 
ism :—‘ I am often ])ut to a stand in 
considering whether what 1 write 
be the idiom of the tongu(‘, ... & 
have no other way to clear my 
doubts but by translating iny Eng¬ 
lish into Latin ' ; the natural infer¬ 
ence in this inalter would be ; you 
cannot put a pre{»osition (roughly 
speaking) later than its w’ord in 
Latin, & therefore you must not do 
so in J^aiglish. Gibbon improved 
upon the doctrine, cKr, observing that 
prepositions &: adverbs are not 
always easily distinguished, kept on 
the safe side by not ending sentences 
with on, over, under, or the like, even 
when they would have been adverbs. 

The fact is that the remarkable 
freedom enjoyed by English in 
putting its prepositions late & 
omitting its relatives is an important 
element in the flexibility of tin? 
language. The power of saying 
A state of dejection such as they are 
absolute strangers to (Cowper) instead 
of A state of dejection of an intensity 
to which they are absolute strangers, 
or People voorth talking to instead of 
People with xvhom it is worth lohile to 
talk, is not one to be lightly sur¬ 
rendered. Rut the Dryden-Gibbon 
tradition has remained in being, & 
even now immense pains are daily 
expended in changing spontaneous 
into artificial English. That depends 
on what they arc cut with is not 
improved by conversion into That 


depends on with what they are cut ; 
& too often the lust of sophistication, 
once blooded, becomes uncontrolla¬ 
ble, & ends with. That depends on 
the answer to the question as to with 
what they are cut. fThose who lay 
down the universal principle that 
final prepositions are ‘ inelegant ’ 
are unconsciously trying to dejirive 
the English language of a valuable 
idiomatic resource, which has been 
used freely by all our greatest 
writers except those whose instinct 
for English idiom has been over¬ 
powered by notions of correctness 
derived from Latin standards.^ The 
legitimacy of tlu' jirepositional end¬ 
ing m literary English must be 
uneonijiromisingly mainlaiiieil ; in 
respiad of elegance or inelegance, 
every example must be judged not 
by any arbitrary rule, luit on its 
owm merits, according to the im¬ 
pression it makes on the feeling of 
edueati'd fhighsli readers. 

In avoiding the forbidden order, 
unskilful handlers of words often 
fall into real blunders (see Out of 
T in: FKViN'o-i’\x). A few exanijiles 
of bad grammar obviously due to 
this cause may faiily be olf’ered 
without any sugg(‘Stion that a rule 
is responsi !)li‘ for all blunders made 
in attempting to keep it ; the words 
in brackets indicate the avoided 
form, whieb is not necessarily the 
best, but IS at least better than that 
substituted for it :— The War Office 
docs not cure, the Disposal Hoard is 
indifferent, <£• there is no-onc on 
whom to fix the blame or to hang 
(no-one to fix the blame on or to 
hang)./77/c day begins with a ride 
with the xvife cb as many others as 
want to ride tO for whom there is 
horseflesh available (& as there are 
horses for)./77ie q^uestion of an equal 
repartition of the cost of reparation, 
as well as of the interest dc reimburse¬ 
ment of capital invested, is on what 
the whole matter hinges (is what the 
wlKile matter hinges on)./It is like 
the art of which Iluysmans dreamed 
bid never executed (the art that 
Huysmans dreamed ol)./Recognition 
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is given to it by no matter whom 
it is displayed (no matter whom it 
is displayed hy)./That promised land 
for which he was to prepare^ hut 
scarcely to enter (that he was to 
prepare for). 

It was said above that almost all 
fiur great writers liave alJow'ed them¬ 
selves to end a sentence or a clause 
with a yjrt'iiositiori. A score of 
specimens follow ranging over six 
centuries to which in;iy be added 
the Bac'on, Cowper, & Ruskin ex- 
anifiles already given ; --((diauccr) 
But yit to this tiling ther is yit 
another thing y-ioigned, more to 
ben w'ondrc'd upon. (Spenser) Yet 
childe lie kinsman living had he none 
To leave tlieni to. (Shakspere) Sucli 
bitter business as tlie day Would 
quake to look on. (Jonsoii) Pre¬ 
positions follow sometimes the nouns 
they are eoupled with. (Ihble) I will 
not leave thee, until I ha\ e done tliat 
w'hieh I hav(‘ spoken to tiic^e of. (Mil- 
Ion) Wliat a line conformity would it 
starch us all into (Burton) Fit for 
Calpliurnius A: Democritus to laugh 
at. (Pepys) There is good ground 
for what he goes about, (('ongreve) 
And where those (pialities are, ’tis 
pity they should want objects to 
shine upon. (Swift) The jirescnt 
argument is the most abstracted 
that ever I engaged in. (Defoe) 
Avenge the injuries . . . by giving 
them up to the confusions their 
madness leads them to. (Burke) 
The less convincing on account of 
the jiarty it came from. (Lamb) 
Enforcing his negation with all the 
might . . . he is master of. (De 
Quiiicey) The average, the prevailing 
tendency, is wdiat we look at. 
(Landor) The vigorous mind has 
mountains to c-limb, & valleys to 
repose in. (Hazlilt) It does for 
something to talk about. (Peacock) 
Which they would not otherwise 
have dreamed of. (Mill) We have 
done the best that the existing state 
of human reason admits of. (King- 
lake) More formidable than any . . . 
that Ibrahim Pasha had to contend 
with. (M. Arnold) Let us see what 


it amounts to. (Lowell) Make them 
show what they are made of, 
(Thackeray) So little do we know 
what we really are after. (Kipling) 
Too horrible to be trifled with. 

If Jt were not presumptuous, after 
that, to offer advice, the advice 
would be : Follow no arbitrary rule, 
but remember that there arc often 
two or more possible arrangements 
between which a choice should be 
consciously made ; if the abnormal, 
or at least unorthodox, final pre¬ 
position that has naturally presented 
itself sounds comfortable, keep it ; 
if it does not sound comfortable, 
still keep it if it has compensating 
vigour, or when among awkward 
possibilities it is the least awkward. 

presage. The noun is pre'sij, the 
Ncrb prisa'j ; see Noi’^x & vi:rb 
ACC ENT. The verb makes -gcahle ; 
see -ABi.E 1. 

prescience, -nt. The OEl) gives 
jireshycns, -nt, onl^ ; but ]>re- is as 
often heard. 

prescribe makes -bablc ; see Mute e. 

prescription. For the meaning. A: 
its rc'lation to imprescriptible^ see 
that wmrd. 

present, a. 2'h£ p. xcritcr is a peri¬ 
phrasis for 1 & me that is not 
entirely avoidable under existing 
journali.stic conditions. A: is at any 
rate preferable to the false first- 
personal one (see one .'>) that is being 
tried as a substitute ; but it is very 
irritating to the reader ; personality, 
however veiled, should be intro- 
ducked into impersonal articles only 
when the necessity is quite indis¬ 
putable. The worst absurdity occurs 
when a contributor or correspondent 
whose name appears above or below 
his article or letter jiuts on this 
Coa vestis of a veil ; but they often 
do it. 

present, n. A: v. The verb is 
prizg'nt, the noun prd'znt ; see 
Noun & verb accent. 

presentiment, presentment, presen- 
tient. Nine people out of ten, 
challenged to pronounce the first, 
will do it with z. On the other hand 
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the OED gives only the pronuncia¬ 
tion with s ; that is undoubtedly the 
correct one, as in sentiment ; but the 
sound has been assimilated to that 
of present, with which presentment is, 
but presentiment is not, connected ; 

& with jjrcsentient, which is not in 
popular use, no-one would make the 
same mistake. Mistake or not, liow- 
ever, even the OED’s authority is 
hardly likely to cure presentiment 
of its z, & the pronunciations here 
recommended are prize'ntiincnt, pri- 
zS'ntmcnt, presg'nshent. 

preserve, n. For p.=-jam, see 
Formal words. 

preserve, vh, has -vahlc \ Mute k. 
presidentess. See Feminine de¬ 
signations 

prestidigitator, -tion. Now chiefiy | 
in Folysvllaiuc humour. ] 

prestige. The anglicized pronun- ' 
ciation prf'stij is given by the OEl) { 
as well as the usual preste'zli, but is | 
perhaps seldom lieard. 

prestissimo, presto. FI. -os : -o(e)s 3. 
presume makes -mablc ; see IVIute e. 
presumedly. Four syllabJca if used ; 
see -edly ; it is better to use pre¬ 
sumably or other synonym, 
presumptive. For heir p., see 

HEIR 2. 

Presumptuous word-forma¬ 
tion. A selection of words follows 
that for one reason or another should 
not have been brought into existence. 
Some, as basal, were not wanted ; 
some, as bureaucrat, were bad forma¬ 
tions ; some, as intensive, were 
essentially liable to confusion with 
others ; & against some, as dan¬ 

diacal, more than one of these 
objections can be brought. They 
are not here sorted into classes, the 
particular faults of each being stated 
in its dictionary place, but are 
merely put together as a general 
warning to those who are given 
either to reckless wordmaking for 
themselves or to catching up of new 
vogue-words started by others. 
Amoral, amusivc, basal, bureaucrat, 
calmative, coastal, concision, dan¬ 
diacal, declinal, demean (lower). 


devolute, duologue, epistolatory, even¬ 
tuate, feature vb, femininity, force¬ 
ful, foreword, funniment, happenings, 
historicity, idiosyncratic, intensive, 
interpretive, lectureship, locutioti, men¬ 
tality, mineralogy, minify, monachal, 
monarchial, opinionativc, pacifist, 
jdcistocene, purjiosivc, speedometer. 

presuppose makes -sable ; Mute i:. 
preterite. In dealing with English 
grammar, it is better to say past. 

pretermit makes -tied, -tting (see 
-T-, -TT-), & -ssible or -tlablc (see 
-ABLE 1, 2. 

prettify. For inflexions sec Verbs 
IN -lE Are., 6. 

preux chevalier. French words. 
prevaricate makes -tor ; see -or. 
preventable, -ible. 'I'lic first is rc- 
eommended ; see -able 2. 

prevent{at)ive. The short form is 
better ; see Long variants. 

previous. 1. For the construction 
in will consult yon pretnous to acting, 
see Quasi-adverbs. 2. Too pre¬ 
vious, originally amusing both be¬ 
cause the sense of p. was a specially 
made one, & because too was with 
that sense deliberately redundant, 
has passed into the realm of Worn- 
! out humour. 3. The previous ques- 
j tion is a phrase that iloes not explain 
I itself. We all know that moving 
the p. q. is sornehow^ a way of 
attempting to shelve the matter 
under debate, but the light of nature 
would suggest only, & wrongly, that 
the projiosal was to go back to what 
the House Iiad been engaged upon 
before this jiresent matter. Tlie 
p. q. is in fact a proposal that the 
matter under debate should not now 
(formerly, should now) be divided 
upon. Those who wish to shelve the 
matter move this p. q., to w'hich they 
now vote ay (formerly no). 

pre-war. The only justification for 
saying p. instead of before the war 
is that before the war makes a very 
unhandy adjective, & we are now 
constantly in need of a handy one ; 
before-the-war conditions, politics, 
prices, as phrases for everyday use, 
will never do, & the only justifica- 
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tion is also sullicient. But it fails 
to cover the use of pre-war as an 
adverb, now making its way into 
the newspapers. There is nothing 
unhandy in that use of before the 
wary which should be restored in all 
contexts of the kind here shown— 
The suggestion is utterly untruey as 
a comparison of present prices with 
those prevailing jirc-war will show./ 
The difference is made upy though noty 
of course, to the same extent as pre¬ 
war, by interest on our foreign invest¬ 
ments./The season-ticket holder, too, 
is to pay about 75 per cent, more than 
he did pre-war./TAe number of 
houses demolished amiually pre-war 
is again not accurately known. 
prey, v b. For lidlexions, see 
Verbs in -if. &e., 2. 
price, vb, makes -ceahlc; -able 1. 
prickly. For tlie adverb, see -lily. 
pride. For J\ goeth before a fall, 
see Misquotation. 

PRIDE OF KNOWLEDGE is a very 
unamiablc eliaraeteristie, & the 
display of it should be sedulously 
avoided. Some of the ways in 
which it is clisjilayed, often by 
people wlio do not realize how dis¬ 
agreeable they arc making them¬ 
selves, are illustrated in the follow¬ 
ing among many articles : a I’ou- 
trance, amuck, Army & Navy, 
averse, baluster, bedouin, course, 
different, double entendre, egregious, 
flautist, Hindu, implement, ingem¬ 
inate, journal, Mahomet, moral(e), 
moslem, naif, nom-de-guerre, shame¬ 
faced, taboo. 

prie-dieu. See French words. 
priestess. Sec Feminine designa¬ 
tions. 

priestly. For the adv., see -i.ily. 
prig is a word of variable & inde¬ 
finite meaning ; the following, from 
an anonymous volume of essays, 
may be useful :—‘ The best thing 
I can do, perhaps, is to give you the 
various descriptions that would 
come into my head at different 
times if I were asked for one sudden¬ 
ly. A prig is a believer in red tape ; 
that is, he exalts the method above 


the work done. A prig, like the 
Pharisee, says : “ God, I thank thee 
that I am not as other men are ”— 
except that he often substitutes 
Self for God. A prig is one who 
works out his paltry accounts to the 
last farthing, while his millionaire 
neighbour lets accounts take care of 
themselves. A prig expects others 
to square themselves to his very 
inadcipiate measuring-rod, & con¬ 
demns them with coiilidence if they 
do not. A p. is wise beyond his 
years in all the things that do not 
matter. A p. cracks nuts with a 
steam liainmer : that is, calls in the 
first principles of morality to decide 
whether he may, or must, do some¬ 
thing of as little importance as 
drinking a glass of beer. On the 
whole, one may, perhaps, say that 
all his different characteristics come 
from the combination, in varying 
proportions, of three things—the 
desire to do his <iuty, the belief that 
he knows bettei tlian other people, 
& blindness to the dillerence in value 
between different things ’. 

prlma donna. l*ronounce pre-. PI. 
prime donne (-ema, -na) or prima 
donnas. 

prima facie. Pron. pri'ma fa'shie. 
primary colours. As the phrase is 
used in different senses, the OED 
definition is here given :—Formerly, 
the seven colours of the spectrum, 
viz. red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo, violet ; now, the three 
colours red, green, & violet (or, with 
painters, red, yellow, & blue), out of 
difl’erent combinations of wliich all 
the others are produced. 

primates. Pronounce prima'tez. 
prime, vb, has -mable ; Mute e. 
primer. The traditional pronun¬ 
ciation is pri'mer, & the word was 
very commonly spelt with -mm-. 
This pronunciation is still used in 
the names of types ; but in the 
names of modern school manuals 
pri'mer is now more usual, 
prlmeur. See French words. 
primeval, -aeval. The first is re¬ 
commended ; see iE, gb. 
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princely. For the adv., see -lily. 
princess. As a prefix (P. Ediths 
P, Victoria, P. Royal, &c.) pro¬ 
nounced pri'iisis ; as an independent 
noun, pri'nsds or priiisC's. 

principal, principle. Misprints of 
one for the other arc very frequent, 
& should be guarded against, 
prior. For ttu' advcrlaal use (/>. to 
=-before) see Quasi-adykiibs. lUit 
the phrase is incongruous, & ranks 
merely with Formal words, except 
in contexts involving a connexion 
between the two events more t ssen- 
tial than the simple time relation, 
as in Candidates must deposit sect^rity 
prior to the ballot. The use dei)re- 
eated is seen in : Prior to going to 
Wiltshire, Mr — - very successfully 
hunted the - Hounds. 

prise. This spelling is sometimes 
used to differentiate the verb mean¬ 
ing to force up by h verage from the 
other verb or verbs s fie It prize ; it 
is also the old sficlling of the nautical 
verb meaning to capture. Dut the 
pronunciation (always -z) is against 
the success of this distinction, & the 
ordinary form j^rize is recommended. 

privacy. The OED recognizes only 
priv-, not priv-. 

privative. See Tfxiinical terms. 
privilege, vb. Jle was generally 
believed to be an exeejdioftally taciturn 
man, but those who were firivileged 
with his friendship say that this was 
a habit assumed against the inquisi¬ 
tive. An unidiornatie use, on the 
Analogy of honoured with. 

prize, vb, makes -zablc ; see Mute 
E. For the spelling in various senses, 
see prise. 

pro (professional). See Curtailed 
WORDS. PI. pros ; see -()(i:)s .5. 
pro & con. PI., as noun, jmis dc 
cons. 

probable. Two temptations call 
for notice. The first is that of 
attaching an infinitive to p. ; ef. 
possiRLE ; a thing may be likely to 
happen, but not p. to happen ; 
Analogy is the corrupter ; Should 
Germany meditate anything of the 


kind it would look uncommonly like 
a deliberate provocation of France, <fc 
for that reason it seems scarcely pro¬ 
bable to be borne out by events./ 
Military cooperation against Russia is 
scarcely probable to be more than a 
dream. The second is the wrong use 
of the future after p. The result will 
probably be in right ; but The probable 
result will be is a mixtun' lietwcen 
that & The probable result is ; cor¬ 
rect accordingly to is in : It is 
believed that Said Pasha will be 
forced to resign, d: that his most 
probable successor will be Kiamil 
Pasha. 

probe, if an -able adjective from it 
is required, must make probe able for 
fear of confusion willi tlie ordinary 
jnobablc — one of tli(‘ extremely rare 
necessary exceptions to the riilegiven 
under Mute i:. 

problematic(al). The longer form 
is slightly more coiniiion ; llierc is 
no clear difference in usage ; -ic(al). 

proboscis. The pi. recommended is 
-seises ; the Latin form is -scides 
(-ez), A probosecs is wrong. For p. ==- 
nose, sec Polvsyllaru’ iii^mour. 

proceleusmatic. See (fiiLiiK g. 
process. The OED gives pro'ses as 
the be1t(T pronunciation ; but pro'¬ 
ses or pro'sis seems more likely to 
prevail. 

process (go in procession) is a Pack- 
formation ; pronounce prose's. 
proc6s-verbaI. See Fri:ncii words. 
proclitic. See Tfciinicai. ti.rms. 
procrastinate makes -nuble, -tor ; 
sec -ABLE 1, -OR. 

proctorize makes -zable ; Mute e. 
procure makes -rable ; see Mute e. 
procuress. Sec Feminine desig¬ 
nations. 

produce. Verb produ's, noun prb'- 
dus ; sec Noun A verb accent. 
The verb makes -ciblc ; see -able 2. 
proem, proemial. 1‘ronounce prb'- 
dm, proe'mial. Put the words, not 
having made their way like poem A 
poetic into common use, remain 
puzzling to the unlearned & are 
better avoided in general writing. 
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profane, vb, has -nable ; Mute e. 
professedly. Four syllables ; -edly. 
professorate, -riate. The difier- 
entiation that makes -rate the oflice 
of professor, & -riate the body of 
professors, deserves recognition. 

professoress. See Feminine de¬ 
signations. 

proffer makes -crinp^, -cred ; -r-,-rr-. 
profile. Fronounee pro'fel. 
profound makes -cr, -cst ; see -er 

& -EST I e. 

profoundly. See Positive words. 
profuse makes -er, -est ; see -er & 
-EST 1 c. 

progenitress. See Feminine de¬ 
signations. 

prognosis. PI. -oscs {-it?.) ; see 
Latin tiatrals. 

prognosticate makes -cable, -tor ; | 
sec -ABLE 1, -OR. i 

prognostic. For synonymy see sign. ' 
program (me). It appears from the 
OFJ> quotations that -am was the 
regular spelling until the 19th e., 

& the Ol'^D’s judgement is : ‘ The 
earlier program was retained by 
Scott, Carlyle, Hamilton, ct others, 

& is pnderable, as eoiifoiming to 
the usual English refjresentatioii of 
Greek gramma, in aaagrarn, crypto¬ 
gram, diagram, telegram, &c.\ 
progress. TheOKDgivesprd-aspre¬ 
ferable to pro-. Noun pro'gris, verb 
progre's ; see Noun verb accent. 

progression. Arithmetical p. ^ 
gcomctric(d p. These are in constant 
demand to express a rapid rate of 
increase, which is not involved in 
cither of them, & is not e\en 
suggested by a. p. Those who use 
the cxjircHsions should bear in mind 
(1) that you cannot determine the 
nature of the progression from two 
terms whose relative place in the 
series is unknown, (2) that every 
rate of increase that could be named 
is slower than some rates of a, p. & 
of g. p., & faster than some others, 

& c*onscqucTitly (.‘i) that the [ihrases 
better than a. p., than g. p.’, 

‘ almost in a. p., g. p.% are wholly 
meaningless. 

In 1903 there were ten thousand 


'‘paying guests \ last year [1906] 
fifty thousand. The rate of increase, 
is better, it will be observed, than 
arithmetical progression. Better, cer¬ 
tainly. than a. p. with increment 
1, of which the fourth annual term 
would have been 10,0013 ; but as 
certainly worse than a. p. with in¬ 
crement a million, of which the 
fourth term would have been 
3,010,000 ; & neither better nor 

worse than, but a case of, a. p. with 
increment 1.‘3333 b The wTitcr meant 
a. p. with annual increment 10,000; 
but as soon as we see what he meant 
to sa^' we sec also that it was not 
worth saying, since it tells us no 
more than that, as we knew' before, 
fifty thousand is greater than forty 
thousand. 

Even g. p. may be so slow that to 
laise 10,000 in three years to as 
little as the 10,003 mentioned above 
IS merely a matter of fixing the 
increment ratio low' enough. Neither 
a. p. nor g. p. necessarily implies 
rapid pi ogress. 'I'he jioint of con¬ 
trast between them is that one 
involves growdh or decline at a con¬ 
stant pace, A: the other at an 
increasing pace. Hence the famous 
sentence in Malthus about popula¬ 
tion & subsistence, the lirst increas¬ 
ing in a g. & the second in an a. 
ratio, which perhaps started the 
phrases on their career as Popu¬ 
larized TECiiNiCALiTirs. Of the 
following extracts, the first is a copj^ 
of Malthus, the second a possibly 
legitimate use, according to what it 
US meant to convey, the third the 
usual absurdity : - The healthy por¬ 
tion of the population is increasing 
by a. p., d: the feeble-minded by g. p./ 
Scientific discovery is likely to proceed 
by g. p./.is the crude prejudice against 
the soldier's uniform vanished, as 
f e-ltegular officeis joined the Volun¬ 
teers, Volunteers passed on to the 
Army, the idea that every man owes 
zvilling service to his country began to 
spreadin an almost geometrical ratio. 

progressionist, pro^essist, progres¬ 
sive, nn. The last is recommended. 
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prohibit. The modern construc¬ 
tion, apart from that with an object 
noun as in an Act prohibiting export^ 
is from Aoingy not to do ; the OED 
marks the latter as archaic, but it 
is less archaism than ignorance of 
idiom & the analogy of forbid that 
accounts forit in such contexts as :— 
Marshal Oyama prohibited his troops 
to take quarter within the walls./The 
German Government has decided to 
issue a decree prohibiting all Govern¬ 
ment o^cials to strike. P. makes 
-tor ; see -or. 

prohibition. Pronounce proi- ; the 
h is sounded, however, where the i 
following it bears llic accent, as in 
prohibit itself. Sec Pronunciation. 

project. Verb projc'kt, noun pro'- 
jikt ; see Noun & verb accent. 
The verb makes -tor ; sec -on. 
prolate^ -lative. Sec Technical 

TERMS. 

prolegomena. A plural, of wluch 
the sing., rarely used, is -menon. 
prolepsis. Sec Technical terms. 
prolific is in common use, but to 
make a satisfactory noun from it 
has passed the wit of man. Pro¬ 
lificacy, prolificalness, prolificity, <f* 
prolificness, have been tried & found 
wanting ; substitutes such as fer¬ 
tility, productiveness, fruitfulness, arc 
the best solution. 

prologue, -logize, -loguize. The 

prevalent modern pronunciation is 
pro'16g, but the OED gives prefer¬ 
ence to pr6'16g. In the verb it 
seems best to spell -gizc, the Greeks 
having the verb -gizo, but with 
licence at least (see Greek g) to 
pronounce it pro'logiz. 

promenade. Pronounce -ahd. 
Promethean. Sec hercui.ean. 
prominence, -cy. The second is a 
Needless variant. See -ce, -cy. 
promiscuous. The colloquial use for 
random, chance, casual, <&c., springs 
from Polysyllabic humour. 

promise makes -sable; see JMute e. 
The noun promisor is confined to 
legal use, & -er is the ordinary word. 
P.y vb, is liable to the abuse dis¬ 


cussed in Double passives ; If it 
had been taken dozen, even though 
promised to be re-erected, it might 
have shared the fate of Temple Bar. 

promissory. So spelt, not -isory. 
promote. 1. P. makes -table ; see 
Mute e. 2. (-onstruetion. You can 
p. a person to an archbishopric, or p. 
Iiirn to be archbishop, or p. him arch¬ 
bishop, but not mix two of these & 
p. liim to archbishop. The unidiom- 
atic construction, however, is now 
commoner in the newspapers than 
it should be :— The crozvning glory 
of an executive naval ofiicefs career is 
to be promoted to Admiral of the 

Fleet./Major-General - has been 

appointed to succeed Lieutenant- 
General —— as Director-General 
(temp.) of the Army Medical Service, 
<£• has been promoted to Lieutenant- 
General (temp.)./Over 1150 cadets of 
the Military Colleges zvere promoted 
to officers. 

promulgate makes -atable, -tor ; see 

-ATABLE, -OR. 

pronounce makes -ccable ; see 
-ABLE 1. Pronouncedly has four 
syllables ; see -edly. Pronounce¬ 
ment is kept in being by tlie side of 
pronunciation owing to complete 
differentiation ; it means only de¬ 
claration or decision, which the 
other never does. 

PRONOUNS & pronominal adjectives 
arc rather tricky than difficult. 
Those who go wrong over them do 
so from hccdlessness, & will mostly 
plead guilty when they are charged. 
It is enough to state the dangers 
very shortly, & prove their existence 
by sufiicient citations. 1. There 
must be a principal in existence for 
the pronoun or proxy to act for. 
2. The principal should not be very 
far off. 3. There should not be two 
parties justifying even a momentary 
doubt about which the pronoun 
represents. 4. One pronoun should 
not represent two principals on one 
occasion. 5. The pronoun should 
seldom precede its principal. 

1. No pronoun without a principal 
in being. Viscount Wolverhampton, 
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acting under medical advicCy has 
resigned the office of Lord Presidenty 
tk His Majesty the King has been 
pleased to accept it {it is resignation ; 
but as that word has not been used 
we can only suppose H.M. to have 
accepted the oilicc)./The member 
for Morpeth has long been held in the 
highest respect by all tv ho value 
sterling character dc whole-hearted 
service in the cause of his fellows ; 
it was Earl Grey who once declared 
that Mr Burt zvas ‘ the finest gentle¬ 
man ’ he ever knew (His means a 
man’s, & not, as grammar requires 
since *■ a man ’ has not been men¬ 
tioned, Mr Burt’s)./-^^^3'^’» public 
interest is that coal should be cheap 
db abundant, d* that it should be got 
zvithout the dangerous friction zvhich 
has attended the disputes behveen 
masters dc men in this trade. And, 
if nationalization is to be the policy, 
it looks to an assured peace in the 
coal-trade as its mam advantage. 
For this it zeill pay a fair price cb be 
willing that a considerable experiment 
should be made, but without the sure 
prospect of such a peace it will see no 
benefit to itself dc a very doubtful 
benefit to the miners in the change 
from private to State ozvncrship (Each 
of these its means the public, not the 
public intcrest)./^/^^ number of these 
abstainers is certainly greater than can 
be attributed to merely local or per¬ 
sonal causes, dr those zoho have 
zvatched the election agree that a por¬ 
tion of them arc due to doubts dr 
uncertainties about the Insurance Act 
(A portion, that is, of the absten¬ 
tions, not of the abstainers).//In 
American Navy League Branch has 
even been established in London, dr is 
influentially supported by their coun¬ 
trymen in this city (Whose country¬ 
men ?). 

2. The principal should not be very 
far off. We have to go further back 
than the beginning of the following 
extracts to learn who he & she are :— 
And yet, as we read the pages of the 
book, we feel that a work written when 
the story is only as yet half told, 
amid the turmoil of the events which 


he is describing, can only be taken as 
a provisional impression./It is always 
a shock to find that there are still 
writers zvho regard the war from the 
standpoint of the sentimentalist. It 
is true that this story comes from 
America dr bears the traces of its 
distance from the field of action. But 
even distance cannotwholly excuse such 
an exterior view as she permits herself. 

3. There should not be two parties 
justifying even a moment’s doubt 
about wdiich the pronoun represents. 
Mr Ilarcourt, who presided at a large 
public meeting, declared that it was 
his experience as Home Secretary 
which changed Sir William Ilar- 
courCs earlier views dr convinced him 
that drastic legislation was necessary 
(Mr H.’s experience, or Sir W.’s ? 
See also r»).//n the December previous 
to his raid on the 7'ower he was chief 
of a gang zvho, overpowering his 
attendants, seized the Duke of Ormonde 
in St-James Street zvhen returning 
from a dinner-party {llis refers not 
to the preceding he, but to the 
following Duke ; see 5, & False 
scent). /Foar years, the years that 
followed her marriage, suffice Lady 
Younghusband for her somewhat 
elaborate study, ‘ Marie Antoinette : 
Her Early Youth, 1770-1774 ’ (Not 
Lady Y.’s marriage ; see False 
scf.^t)./P rofessor Geddes's fine ex¬ 
ample of sociology applied to Civics, 
his plea for a comprehensive dr exact 
survey of his own city as a branch of 
natural history required for the culture 
of every instructed citizen (The pro¬ 
fessor’s own city ? Ah, no : here 
comes, perhaps better late than 
never, the true principal). it is, 
the shortsighted obstinacy of the 
bureaucracy has given its overwhelm¬ 
ing strength to the revolution (Not 
bureaucracy’s, but revolution’s, 
strength ; see also 5)./Coriolanus 
is the embodiment of a great noble ; 
dr the reiterated taunts zvhich he hurls 
in play after play at the rabble only 
echo the general temper of the Renas¬ 
cence (Not Coriolanus, but Shak- 
spere, is the hurler ; the interloping 
of Coriolanus between Shakspere & 
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his proxy makes things difficult for 
the reader)./On the Lord Mayor's 
left was Queen Elena^ as calm tfc 
placid as her husband, who had come 
into the Guildhall in Parma violet 
silk, with a large violet-coloured hat 
<Jb a bowpiet of orchids of the same hue. 

4. One pronoun, one job. . . . which 
opens up the bewildering question as 
to how far the Duma really represents 
the nation. The answer to this is far 
from solving the Russian riddle, but 
without answering it it is idle even 
to discuss it {It represents, first, the 
bewildering question, secondly, the 
discussion of that riddle, last, the 
riddle itself—which is not the same 
as the question)./T/ii.s local option 
in the amount of outdoor relief given 
under the Poor Laiv has always 
operated inequitably dc been one of 
the greatest blots on the system : to 
extend it to the first great benefit under 
the Insurance Act will greatly lessen 
its usefulness (It is th(‘ blot, but its 
is the Act's)./Again, unconsciousness 
in the person himself of lohat he is 
about, or of what others think of him, 
is also a great hcightener of the sense 
of absurdity; it makes it come the 
fuller home to us from his insensi¬ 
bility to it (It is first the unconscious¬ 
ness, secondly the sense of absurdity, 
& tiiirdly absurdity). 

5. The pronoun should seldom 
precede its principal. For Plato, 
being then about twenty-eight years 
old, had listened to the ‘ Apology ’ of 
Socrates ; had heard from them all 
that others had heard or seen of his 
last hours (had heard from others all 
that they had heard &cc.)./The old 
Liberal idea of cutting expenditure 
down to the bone, so that his money 
might fructify in the pocket of the 
taxpayer, had given place to the idea 
of , (the taxpayer’s money might 
fructify in his pocket).//iof/t these 
lines of criticism are taken simul¬ 
taneously in a message which its 
special correspondent sends from 
Laggan, in Alberta, to the Daily Mail 
this morning (which the D. M. prints 
this morning from its correspondent 
&c.). 


pronunciam(i)ento. The Spanish 
spelling is with the i, but the OED 
gives the English word without it. 
PI. -os ; see -u(£)s 0. 

Pronunciation. The ambition 
to do better than our neighbours is 
in many departments of life a virtue; 
in pronunciation it is a vice ; there 
the only right ambition is to do as 
our neighbours. It is true this at 
once raises the question who our 
neighbours are. To reply that some 
people’s neighbours are the edu¬ 
cated, others’ the uneducated, & 
others’ again a mixture, is not very 
helpful in itself, suggesting social 
shfbbolelhs ; but there is truth in 
it, for all that, which may serve us 
if wc divide Mords also into classes, 
viz that of the words that everybody 
knows uses, & that of the words 
that only the educated, or any other 
section of us, know & use. As 
regards the first of these classes, our 
neighbour is the average English¬ 
man ; as regards the second, our 
neighbour is our fellow member of 
the educated or any other section. 
The moral of which is that, while we 
are cntith'd to display a certain 
fastidious precision in our saying of 
words that only the educated use, 
wc (leserv'e not [uaise but censure 
if wc decline to accefd the ixipular 
pronunciation of popular words. To 
make six syllabh s of extraordinary, 
or end level & picture wath a clear 
-dl & -tiTr, or maintain the old 
accent on the middle syllable of 
contemplate, all everyday words— 
these feats establish one’s culture at 
the cost of one’s modesty, & perhaps 
of one's hearer’s patience. But if, 
with some word that most of us pass 
their lives without uttering— corn- 
minatory, for instance, or interca¬ 
lary —, a scholar likes to exhibit his 
deftness in saying many successive 
syllables after a single accent where 
the vulgar would help themselves 
out with a second one (kb'minatorl, 
kd'mina'torl ; inter'kalari, I'ntcr- 
k&'lari), why, no-one need mind. 
The broad principles are: Pro- 
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nounce as your neighbours do, not in certain positions (see lu), irre- 


better ; bor words in general use, 
your neighbour is the general public. 
A few particular points may be 
touched upon :— 

Silent t. No effort should be made 
to sound the t in the large classes of 
words ending in -sitiL (chasten, 
fasten^ listen) &, ~stlc (castle, wrestle, 
epistle, jostle, bustle), nor in often, 
soften, ostler, nestling, waistcoat, 
postpone. lJut some good people, 
afraid they may be suspected of not 
knowing how to spell, say the t in 
self-defence. 

Silent h. In Hunt has hurt his 
head, it is nearly as bad to sound the 
h of has ik, his as not to sound that 
of Hunt & hurt & head. In many 
cornpoiiiuls whose second element 
begins with h, the h is silent unless 
the accent falls on the syllable that 
it begins ; so philhe'llenism sounds 
the h, but philhelle'nic does not ; 
similarly Phi'lharmo'nic has fi'lar-. 
In nihilism the li should be silent, 
though nihil, if there is occasion to 
say tlie word, sounds it. 

Demonetize & decolo{u)rize raise the 
question whether the jieeuliar vowel 
sound of money A: colour (-U-) is to 
be extended to deri\atives involving 
recurri'iiee to the Latin nouns ; 
-m6n- is recommended, &, if de¬ 
colorize is sjielt, as it should be, 
wuthout u, then -eol-. 

Clothes, forehead, fortune, fossil, 
knowledge, arc samples of the many 
words whose spelling & ordinary 
pronunciation do not correspond, 
but with which mistaken attempts 
are made to restore the siqiposed 
true sound. They should be called 
kldz, fd'rid, for'chdbn, fd'sl, no'lij, 
in accordance with the principles 
laid down above. 

The variations ah & ii for a, aw^ A: 
6 for u, lob & lu for lu, are widely 
prevalent in large classes of words 
(pass, telegraph, ask ; gone, soft, 
loss ; lucid, absolute, illumine) ; it 
need only be said that the first two 
are roughly local distinctions, ah & 
aw being southern & & & b northern, 
while Ibb is displacing lu, especially 


spective of locality. 

Obdurate & recondite, formerly ac¬ 
cented on the middle syllable, but 
now more often on the first, repre¬ 
sent many more whose accent has 
shifted or is shifting towards the 
beginning ; but they are not in very 
common use, so obdu'rate & reco'n- 
dite arc more often heard than 
eonte'mplate & illu'strate ; sec 
linCESSIVK ACCENT. 

For a particular affectedly refined 
pronunciation, see 
Farticiplcs ike. of verbs &c. in 
-er(r), -«r(r). Is erring to follow' err 
(cr'Ing) or errant (^'rmg) ? SLve furry 
& currish to be fer'i & ker'ish, or 
fu'ri & kuTish V The OED is nearly 
but not quite consistent ; in the 
words concurring, currish, demurring, 
deterring, erring, furry, purring, slur¬ 
ring, ik spurring, the full er sound is 
given ; recurring, how'ever, is given 
as rikuTirig, & incurring & occurring 
arc not marked. It may be taken 
that -erhig ike. (not -ering, -uri, ifcc). 
are the orthodox sounds. 

Readers to whom the pronuncia¬ 
tion of English words derived from 
Latin (very slightly touched upon in 
False quantitv) is bewildering w'ill 
find some clues in an interesting 
article by the late John Sargeaunt 
in S.IML" Trat L iv. 

For an easily intelligible yet fairly 
coiiqdete system of showing jironun- 
ciation in print, see Phoneiics. 

propaganda is singular, not plural : 
a p.. this p., ike. ; ik the plural, if 
required, is -as (The difference be¬ 
tween these propagandas is obvious 
enough). But it is not unnaturally 
mistaken for a Latin neuter plural — 
things to be propagated ; it is in 
fact a curtailed phrase Congregatio 
de Propagandd Fide Board for 
Propagating the Faith. 

propagate makes -gable, -tor ; see 

-ABLE ], -OH. 

propel makes -lied, -lling, -liable ; 
see -LL-, -L-. 

propensity. That propensity of 
lifting every problem from the plane 
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of the understandable by means of 
some sort of mystic expression is 
very Russian. P. to do or for doing, 
not of doing ; the Analocjy of 
practice, habit, &c., is responsible. 

proper makes -cst ; sec - 1:11 & -kst 2. 
prophecy, -sy. The noun prophecy. 
the verb prophesy ; see licknck. 

prophetess. See Feminine de¬ 
signations. 

prophetic. For my p. soul see 
Hackneyed phrases. 
prophetic(al). The -al form perhaps 
lingers only in such i)hrascs as the 
-al books, in which the meaning is 
dclhiitely ‘ of the Prophets ’; -ic(ae). 
propitiate makes -liable, -tor ; see 

-able 1, -OR. 

propitiation. See -ciation. 

proportion. It has been recorded 
as a common Misapprehension 
that p. is a sonorous improvement 
upon part. What was meant will 
be plain from the follow ing examples, 
in all of which the word has been 
wrongly used because the writers, 
or others whom they admire & 
imitate, cannot resist the imposing 
trisyllable ; the greater part, most, 
&c., should be substituted ; see 
Pomposities for oilier such tempta¬ 
tions. The greater proportion of 
these old hands have by this time 
already dropped out ; it is estimated 
that only 25,000 of them remain now 
(Most of)./A few years ago the 
largest proportion of the meal coming 
through Smithficld had its origin in 
the United States (the gn*atcr part)./ 
The total number of all classes <£- all 
nationalities carried outward <1- in¬ 
ward on board British d* foreign ships 
was 6,053,382, of which the great 
proportion were carried in British 
ships (the great majority)./T/ierc 
was a large d> fashionable audience, 
db, as might be expected, the greater 
proportion of them were natives of 
India (most of them)./Hi/ far the 
largest proportion of applications for 
using the machinery of the Act came 
from the employees (the most applica¬ 
tions)./TAe larger proportion of the 
children received are those of un¬ 


married mothers (Most of)./Eighty- 
six estates worth over a (piarter of 
a million paid death duties, db the 
total amount on which estate duty was 
levied was nearly 273 millions sterling; 
the largest proportion of this came 
from estates ranging betrveen £1,000 dc 
£25,000 (The greater part). 

*■ The word has been WTongly used '. 
It is not merely that here are two 
words, each of which would give the 
sense equally w'ell, <5L' that the writer 
has unwisely allowed length to 
decid*' the choice for him ; p. docs 
not give the sense so well as part. 
Where p. does so far agree in sense 
with part that the question of an 
exchange between them is possible, 
i.c. where it means not a ratio but 
a quota or amount, tJiere is never¬ 
theless a clear (hfference between 
them ; a p. is indeed a part, but 
a part view'cd in a sjiecial light, viz 
as having a quantitative relation to 
its whole conqiarable wnth the same 
relation between some analogous 
whole & part. Thus a man w'ho out 
of an ineume of £5on spends £200 
upon house-rent is rightly said to 
spend a large p. of his income in 
rent, if it is known that most people’s 
rent is about 1/5 of their income ; 
ji. is there a more precise & better 
word than part, just because other 
ratios exist for comparison. But to 
say ‘ A large p. [instead of a large 
part] of these statements is unveri¬ 
fied ’, where there is no standard of 
what ratio the verified facts bear to 
the unverified in most stories, is to 
use a worse long word instead of 
a better short one. 

The case is much stronger against 
p. in the extracts, all of wliicli, it 
will be noticed, show a comparative 
or superlative {greater, largest, &e.) 
accompanying p. & showing that 
the comparison is not between two 
ratios, that of the part & whole in 
question & that of another part & 
whole, e.g. the standard ones, but 
simply between the two parts into 
which one whole is divided ; of these 
two parts of course one is greater 
or less than or equal to the other. 
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but that relation is adequately 
given by f^reatcr <fec. part, & only 
confused by the dragging in of the 
comparison of ratios expressed by 
p. It is a clumsy blunder to use 
words like fircatrr & largest with p. 
when the eomiiarison is between 
the parts of one whole & not 
between the* ratios borne by parts 
of different wholes to their resjicetive 
w'holes. To give contrasted ex¬ 
amples of the wrong & the right : 
yVe passed the {greater proportion of 
our candidates is wrong ; read part ; 
M> hope to ]uiss a greater proportion 
of our candidates next year is right. 
For a jiarallel, see peuckntaoe. 

proportionable, -nal, -nate. All 

three adjectives have existed since 
the 14th e., Sc it is jiresumpluous to 
advise the siqierannuation of any 
of them. The statement may be 
ventured that the latest OEL) 
quotation for -nable is dated 
& that far from needing three words 
we ean hardly prov^idc two with 
separate functions ; tlie -ed word is 
better suited to the most general 
sense of all, ‘ eoneerned with pro¬ 
portion *, &c the -ate word to the 
particular sense ‘analogous in ipian- 
tity to \ but -al & -ate are both so 
fully in possession of the most usual 
sense ‘ in jiroportion ’ or ‘ in due 
proportion ’ tliat it is useless to 
think of confining it to cither, 
proposal. See ruorosiTioN. 
propose. 1. P. makes -sable; see 
Mute e. 2. The Insurance Coin- 
missioiiers proposed to be appointed 
loill give their whole tunc to the zvork 
of the Commission. P. is one of the 
verbs liable to be used in this 
ungainly construction, for which see 
Double passivi:s. 

proposition. The modern use as 
a Vogue-word, in senses of which 
the OKD, in a section published so 
recently as 1909, shows no trace, 
is an Americanism. It runs not in 
20th-c. newspapers, but is so slightly 
recognized in British dictionaries 
that probably few people realize its 
triumphant progress. Those who 


will look through the instances 
collected below may perhaps be 
surprised to see the injury that is 
being done by this single word to 
the language, & resolve to eschew it. 
Like MENTALITY, it is resorted to 
partly because it combines the 
charms of novelty & length. Sc 
partly because it ministers to lazi¬ 
ness ; there is less trouble in using 
it than in choosing among the dozen 
or so of words, one or other of them 
more suitable, for any of wliich it 
will pass. 

It may be granted that there is 
nothing unsound in jirinciple about 
the development of sense. Proposi¬ 
tion does or did mean propounding. 
Sc, like other -tion words, may 
naturally develop from that the 
sense of thing propounded, from 
which again is readily evolved the 
sense thing to deal with. Sc that 
sunieiently accounts for all or 
nearly all tlu' uses to be quoted. 
And, on another line, there is no 
objection to proposition's having 
the sense proposal, except one— 
that idiomatic usage is clean against 
it, & that confusion betw’cen the tw'o 
words has been, until the American¬ 
ism reached us, very rare. 

It is much to be desired that p. 
should be brought back to its 
former well defined functions in 
Logic Sc Mathematics, Sc relieved of 
its new’ status as Jack-of-all-tradcs. 

Used for proposal : *■ Let us pull 

down everything ’ seems to be his 
proposition./Newman said to Mr 
Hastings ‘ Vow must share my room 
d> bed This (says Mr Hastings) 
zvas tc me a curious proposition, but 
one I had to accept./He prefaced his 
speech by observing that he intended 
to put Home Pule before them as a 
business proposition . 

Used for task, job, problem, objec¬ 
tive : Servia certainly is up against 
a tough proposition./England has 
now to meet France, which is a differ¬ 
ent proposition,/With Mr Holbrooke's 
‘ Ulalunie after Edgar Allan Poe, 
came a much stiffer proposition, un¬ 
less one was prepared to . . ./Never 
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let it he send again that the unlettered 
British public are a hopeless proposi¬ 
tion in the matter of grand opera. 

Used for undertaking, occupation, 
trade : lie has got a foothold mainly 
because the English maker has been 
occupied with propositions that give 
a larger proportion of profit./Estab¬ 
lishing floating supply depots at 
frequent intenmls across the ocean, 
a proposition which only a niulti- 
millionaire could have undertaken./ 
The old spirit of common brotherhood 
amongst the members dies day by day, 
<f* insurance is becoming ‘ a business 
proposition \/For good or evil, rail¬ 
way nationalization is a vast business 
proposition./Colonial Preference be¬ 
came the ‘ sentimental side \ merely 
appealing to the Colonies, of xvhat had 
become a business proposition./The 
agriculturist asks that ‘ corn-growing 
shall beeome a jiaying proposition ’./ 
Agriculture in England can never 
again become a paying proposition./ 
The future of the ta.rimeter-cab pro¬ 
position in the Metropolis presents a 
very interesting problem. 

Used for opjionent : F. Ouiniet, 
who played so brilliantly yesterday, 
was the proposition the holder had to 
face./2'he former is a very tough 
proposition as an opponent in sin¬ 
gles./This Si.rth Army runv standing 
opposite us rvas not a very fearsome 
proposition./2'he Houmantan <irmy 
has proved a peculiarly tough pro¬ 
position. 

Used for possibility, prospect : Petrol 
at 6jd. or 74d. a gallon xvas hardly 
a commercial proposition./2'he only 
xvay to increase the recruiting standard 
of the J'erritorial Force is to make 
the service a more attractive proposi¬ 
tion to the man db the cmjdoyer. 

Used for area, field : 2'he mining 

district, according to the best informa¬ 
tion obtainable, is a placer proposi¬ 
tion, db placer mining ruins the land./ 
Lancashire is vitally intcrc.sted to 
secure a sufficient supply of cotton on 
the Gezira plains in the Soudan, this 
locality being what one speaker de¬ 
scribed as ‘ the very finest cotton-groxv- 
proposition in the whole world \ 


Used for method, experiment : 21ie 
territories xvill certainly require many 
navel propositions for their develop¬ 
ment. 

proprietress. Sec Fkmimxm: dk- 

SICNATIONS. 

propylaeum. 1*1. -laen. For spell¬ 
ing sec .v., (i:. 

prorogue makes -gable, -gation. 
proscenium. 1*1. -la. 
proscribe makes -bable ; see Muri: i:. 
prosecute makes -table (se(‘ INIuti; i:), 
-tor (see -ok), -trix (see Fr.MiMxr: 
I)]-.SK;NATIONS, -TKlx). 

proselyie makes -tisni ; see IMi ri. i:. 
prosify. For inflexions se e 
IN -IK Are., 0. 

prosody. Sec Ti:cnNic\L tkkms. 
The adjeetive rceommended is pro¬ 
sodic, the -ist noun jirosodist, for 
which sec -ist B on philanthropist. 

prosopopoeia, rronounee prosope- 
pc'« ; for siielling see .i:, CK, & for 
meaning Ti.t iinicak tkikms. 

prospect, ' 1), makes -tor ; see -oil. 
Th(‘ O101> aia'cnts pro'sjiret, not 
]»ros/>c'et, in tlie only current verb 
senses ; hut the analogy of similar 
Noun A: aca i.nts is almost 

sure to jirevail before long. 

prospectus. J’J. -fuses, not -ti ; -i;s. 
prosper makes -ered Ac. ; -u-, -uk-. 

! prostitute, vb, malas -u fable, -tor ; 
see AJi/i’K i:, -oil. 

prostrate. I'ln' adjia five jm/strate, 
the verb prustra'te , sei* JbMiiic i- 
1»LKS .'3 A. 

prosy, not -atj/ ; see -r.v A -v. 
protagonist. ]. Frommeiation. 2. 
Meaning & use. 

1. l*r()niineiation. The popular 
{ rendering is ])iv>tri'goinst ; but, if 
j any weight is allowed to the eon- 
' sideratioiis advanced in 2, prb- 

tugo'nist would he better, (a) as 
being the scholar's natural way of 
saying what should never have been 
anything hut a seliolar’s word, & 
(b) as at least discouraging the mis¬ 
taken notion that p, &: antagonist 
arc a pair of words showing the 
common contrast between pro- for 
& anti- against. 

2. Meaning & use. The word that 
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has so suddenly become a prime 
favourite with journalists, who more 
often than not make it mean cham¬ 
pion or advocate or defender, has 
no ripht whatever to any of those 
meanings, & almost certainly owes 
them to the mistaking ol the first 
syllable (repri'sentin^ Cireek pTutos 
hrst) for jtro on behalf oi—a mistake 
made easy l)y the accidental resern- 
bianee to (inla^onisl. Accidental 
since th(‘ (*reek a^ainstcs has differ¬ 
ent ineamnfjs in the two w'ords, in 
one combatant, but in the other 
play-actor, 'fhe fircek ]}rotngt}msles 
means tlu acUir who takes the chief 
part in a play a sense readily 
admit tifiLT of li^nirative application 
to the most conspicuous personage 
in any affair. The (h iitera^^onist Sc 
trita^onist take paits of second & 
thinl inifiortaiice, & to talk of 
sevi'ral ])rota^onists, or of a chief 
p. or the like, is an absurdity as 
j^reat, to anyone who knows (»rcck, 
as to call a man the p, of a cause or 
of a })erson, instead of the {». of 
a drama oi of an allair. In the 
newspapers it is a rarity to meet 
p. in a legitimate sense ; but two 
examples of it are put hrst in the 
following collection. All the others 
are (for (ireek scholars, who perhaps 
do not matter) outrages on this 
learned-soumliiig w ord, because some 
of them distinguish bet wei n ehiet ])p. 

others who are not chief, some stale 
or imply that there are more pp.thau 
one in an affair, A: the rest use 7 /. as 
a mere syiionyiii for advocate. 

Leg.Innate uses : Jji .Jepjie the snb- 
sidiarif ju rsonu^cs do little more than 
«n’c the p. his cues./Marco Landi^ 
the p. cf' narrator of a star if whu h /s 
skilfullif contrived d" excellcntltf told, 
is a fairly familiar type of soldier of 
fortune. 

Pro- and ant- : Protagonists d' 
antagonists make a point of iignoring j 
euils vohieh mililale against tluir 
ideals. 

Absurd uses with chief ke. : The 
chief p. is a young Nonconformist 
minister./Unlike a number of the 
leading pp. in the Home Hale fight, 


Sir Edward Carson was not in Par^ 
liament when . . ./It presents a 
spiritual conflicl, centred about its 
two chief pp., but shared in by all its 
characters./ 

Absurd [ilural uses : One of the pp. 
of that glorious fight for Parliamen¬ 
tary Reform in 1S60 is still actively 
among us./One of these immense pp. 
must fall, d-, as we have already 
foreshadowed, it is the Duke./By a 
tragic but rapid piocess of elimination 
most of the pp. have now been re- 
niovcd./As on a stage where all the 
j>p. of a drama assemble at the end 
of the last ael. That letter is essential 
to a true understanding of the relations 
of the three great pp. at this period./ 
'The pp. in the drama, which has the 
motion dc structure of a Greek tragedy, 
are . . . (Fie! lie! a Greek tragedy 
A pp. Vp 

Gonfusions with advocate kc. : The 
new Warden is a strenuous p. of that 

party in (Convocation./Mr -, an 

enthusiastic p. (f militant Protestant¬ 
ism.'The chuf }). on the company's 
side in tin latest railway strike, Mr 

-. It was a happy thought that 

placed in the hands of the son of one 
of the great pp. of Evolution the 
materials for the biography of another./ 
But most of the pp. of this demand 
have since shifted their ground./As 
for what the medium himself or his 
jip. may think of them—for etymo- 
loviealpurposes that is neither here nor 
there. 

It wius admitted above that we 
nei d perhaps not consider the Greek 
seliolar's feelings ; he has many 
aiKantagts over the rest of us, & 
cannot e xpect that in addition he 
shall he allowed to forbid us a word 
that Ave find useful. Is it useful ? 
OI IS it merely a pretentious blunder¬ 
ing substitute for words that are 
useful ? Pro- in protagonist is not 
the opposite of anti- ; -agonist is not 
the same as in antagonist ; advocate 
& champion & defender & combatant 
are better words for the WTong 
senses given to p., & p. in its right 
sense of the (not a) chief actor in an 
affair has still work to do if it 
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could only be allowed to mind its 
own business. 

protasis. PI. -ases (-ez) ; see 
Latin plurals 2 ; &, for meaning. 
Technical terms. 
protean. Pronounce proTian ; sec 

HERCULEAN. 

protect makes -tor (see -or), -tress 
(see Feminine designations). 

proteg6. See French words. A 
female p. is spelt -dc, pi. -ees. 

protest. Verb prote'st, noun pro'- 
tCst ; see Noun & verb accent. 
The verb makes -tor, but it is less 
used than -ter. 

protestant, when used as adjective 
or noun without reference ito the 
specialized sense in religion, is often 
pronounced prutii'stant for dis¬ 
tinction. 

Proteus. Pronounce pro'tus. 
protocol, vb, has -lied,-llinf*; -ll-, -l-. 
prot(h)onotary. The spelling with¬ 
out h, & the pronunciation with 
-no- as the accented syllabic, are 
recommended ; but prot(h)6'not«ri 
is also permissible. * Both pronun¬ 
ciations, with the variants prolo- & 
protho-, are now in ofUcial use in 
different quarters ’—OEl). 

prototype. William Hickey, gay 
young man about town, . . . would he 
amazed if he could sec his prototype 
of today drinking barley-water at 
luncheon./The book is ‘ A Guide to 
Modern Cookery cf* the author is no 
less an authority than M. Escofficr, 
the ruler of the Carlton roast, the 
modern prototype of the immortal 
Brillat-Savarin, cb . . ./Jt is per¬ 
plexing to find the American Ex¬ 
peditionary Force described as ‘ the 
immortal prototype of Britain’s 
gallant “ First Seven Divisions ” 

until you find that for Mr - the 

word ‘ prototype ’ has exactly the 
opposite meaning of that which is 
^ven in the dictionary. And by no 

means for Mr-alone ; for type, 

antitype, db prototype, see type. 

protract makes -tor ; see -or. 
protrude makes -dable (see Mute e), 


recommended in preference to pro- 
trusible ; see -able 2, 

protyle (original undifferentiated 
matter). A Barbarism ; prothyl 
would be better. 

prove makes -vablc ; see Mute e. 
Proved, not proven, is the regular 
p.p., the latter Ixang properly from 
the verb preve used in Scotland 
after it had givam way to prove in 
England ; ef. weewe ivoven, cleave 
cloven. Except in the phrase not 
proven as a quotation from Scotcli 
law, proven is better left alone. 

provenance, provenience. "I’he word 
is, & will doubtless continue to be, 
in literary use only. It is therefore 
needless to take exception to the 
first much better known form on the 
ground that it is French try to 
convert the literary to the second, 
ev'cn if it is better in itself. 

provide makes -dable ; see Mute e. 

provided (that). The following 
examples show that care i ; needed 
in substiluling this for if: — Gan- 
ganelli would 7i'ver hav^ been poisoned 
provided he had had nejfieivs about to 
take care of his life./The kicks dc 
blows which my husband Launcclot 
was in the habit of g}vi7)g 7ne every 
night, provided I ca7nr home with less 
than five shillings./She <0 / agreed 
to stand by each other, d be true to old 
Church of England, d' to give our 
governors ivarning, proiided they tried 
to make us renegades./A society has 
just been founded at Saratoff, the 
object being, as the members declare 
in a manifesto to the Liberals, to use 
violent methods d even bombs provided 
the latter do so themselves./The chances 
are that the direction to proceed to 
Vladivostok at all costs, provided such 
instruction were ever given, may have 
been reconsidered./When will the War 
Courhcil at the capital decide provided 
the war is to continue ? 

It will be agreed that if should 
have been written in all, & the 
object-lesson is perhaps enough. 
Those who wish for an abstract 
statement in addition may find that 
the following test, applied to each 
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of the examples, will compel their 
rejection ; A clause introduced by 
prwided must express a stipulation 
(i.e. a demand for the prior fulfil¬ 
ment of a condition) made by the 
person who in the main sentence 
gives a conditional undertaking or 
vouches conditionally for a fact, 
province. For synonyms, see field. 
proviso. PI. ' 0 .V ; sec -o(e)s 6 . 
provoke. For the adjective pro- 
vocnble (pro'vokabl) is recommended 
in jireference to provokable (pro- 
vd'kabl). 

provost. In the names of m/litary- 
policc ofTieials, jironounec provo^ 
elsewhere [ird'vost. 
proxime accesslt. PI., used in 
naming more than one, proxime 
accc.'iserunt (aksCscr'iint). 
prox(imo). See instant. 
prude makes -dish ; sec Mute e. 
prudent makes -est ; -ek A: -est 4. 
prudent(ial). While -cut means 
having or showing prudence, -ia! 
means p(‘rtaining to, or considered 
from tlie point of view of, or dictated 
by, prudence. To call an act -ent is 
normally to commend it ; to call it 
-ial is more often than not to dis¬ 
parage it. A jirisoner’s refusal to go 
into the witness-box is jinidential 
but not prudent if he refuses for 
fear of giving himself away but 
actually create.s prejudice against 
himself, prudent but not prudential 
if it deprives the prosecution of a 
necessary link in the evidence but 
is dictated merely by bravado, A 
both or neither in conditions as easy 
to invent. But the difference is 
sometimes neglected, A ~ial pre¬ 
ferred merely as a Long variant. 

prud’homme. See French words. 
prune, vb, makes -miblc ; Mute e. 
prunella. For the meaning of 
leather or (usually misquoted d*) /l, 
see LEATHER 2. 

prunello. PI. ~os ; see -o(e)s (*. 
prurience, -cy. There is no differ¬ 
entiation ; -ence is recommended ; 
see -CE, -CY. 

prurigo. Pronounce proori'go ; pi. 
•03 ; see -o(e)s 6 . 


pry. For inflexions, see Verbs in 
-IE Ac., 6 . 

PS-. With the advance of literacy 
the pronunciation of the p in w'ords 
beginning thus is likely to be 
restored except in psalm A its 
family, e. g. in the compounds of 
pseud{o)- A such important words 
as psychical A psychology. The 
OED describes the dropping of the 
p sound as ‘ an iinscholarly practice 
often leading to ambiguity or to 
a disguising of the composition of 
the word '. 

pseud(o)-. For the sound, see PS-. 

pseudonym. See nom-de-guerre, 

PS-. 

Psyche. Pronounce psi'ki ; see ps-. 

psychic(al). Both forms have been 
A are in common use in all senses, 
A differentiation has not yet started; 
but ~al is, partly perhaps as corre¬ 
sponding in form to the frequent 
antithesis physical, tending to pre¬ 
vail ; see -ic(al). The spiritualists 
have indeed taken possession of -ic 
as a noun ( — medium ?), A the rest 
of us might without much loss let 
them have it to themselves. Pro¬ 
nounce psl'klk- ; see ps-. 

psychological moment. The original 
German phrase, misinterpreted by 
the French A imported together 
with its false sense into English, 
meant the psychic factor, the mental 
effect, the influence exerted by a 
state of mind, A not a point of time 
at all, das Moment in German corre¬ 
sponding to our momentum, not our 
moment. Mistake A all, however, 
it did for a time express a useful 
notion that of the moment at which 
a person is in a favourable state of 
mind (such as a skilled psychologist 
could choose) for one’s dealings with 
him to produce the effect one de¬ 
sires. But, like other Popularized 

TECHNICALITIES, it has lost its 

special sense A been widened till it 
means nothing more definite than 
the nick of time, to which as an 
expression of the same notion it is 
plainly inferior. It should be 
avoided in the extended sense as a 
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Hackneyed phrase, & at least 
restricted to contexts in which 
psychological is appropriate ; see 
also Irrelevant allusion. Three 
examples follow, poing from bad to 
worse ;— It is dijjicalt to believe that 
grievances which have been spread 
over many years have suddenly reached 
the breaking-point at the precise p. m. 
when the Franco-Gcnnan settlement 
was reaching its conclusion./There is j 
a feeling that the p. m. has come to ' 
fight with .some hope of suecess against 
la vie chdre /Everything goes rights no 
sleeping calf or loud-erowing coek 
grouse is disturbed at the p. w., the 
wind holds fair. 

psychosis. PI. -oscs (-ez) ; see 
Latin plt^rat.s 2. 

PT-. In ptarmigan. S: in Ptolemy 
& its dcnvalives, tlic p is always 
silent. In otlier words the OKD 
favours its fiein^ sountlcd ; ef. rs-. 
But ptomaine is porha])s the only 
one suinciently common in talk for 
the pronunciation to matter. 

ptomaine. The OKI) sti«»matizcs 
torna'n as an illiterate jironuiieia- 
tion ; but, as with cocaine, it is 
impracticable to maintain the three- 
syllable (p)td'muin. 
pub. See CuR'i’Aii.En words. 
pucka, pakka, pucca, pukka, &c. 
The OLD gives precedence to the 
first spelling. 

pucker makes -ered &e. ; -r-, -rr-. 
pudenda, -dum, are used indiffer¬ 
ently w'ith the same sense, but the 
first with plural, the second with 
singular, construction. 

puggree, puggaree. The OED 
treats the first as the standard form, 
puisne. Pronounce ])u'in. 
puissant. The disyllabic pwEsant, 
the older pronunciation, is recom¬ 
mended, the word itself licing 
archaic. P. makes -est ; -er & -e.st4. 

pulley. PI. -eys ; for verb inflex¬ 
ions see Verbs in -ie &c., 2. 
pullulate. Pronounce pii'lulat. 
pulpily. For inflexions see Verbs 
IN -IE &c., 6. 


pulque. Pronounce pw'lkl 
pulsate makes -atable, -tor ; see 
-ABLE 1, -OR. 

pulse (licart-bcat). The OED says 
^ Formerly sometimes construed erro¬ 
neously as a plural ’. The mistake 
IS still made. 

pulverize makes -zabJe ; see Mute e. 
pummel. See pommi.l. 
pun. The assiimplion tliat puns 
are per se contemptible b(‘1 ray(‘d by 
the habit of describing (‘vary pun 
not as a puriy but as a bad pun or 
a feeble pun, is a sign at once of 
shee})ish docility & d(‘sirc to seem 
superior. Puns are good, bad, & 
indifferent, only those who lack 
the wit to make them are unaware 
of the fact. 

Punchinello. Plural -os ; -o(e)s 3. 
punctilio. PI. -os ; sec -o(e)s 4. 
punctuate makes -uable, -tor ; see 

-ABLE ], -OR. 

punctum. IM. -fa. 

puncture, vb, makcis -rable ; see 

Tvll TE E. 

pundit. Fo’* the eorreetion of this 
into pandit., s(‘C Didacticism. 
pupa. PI. -ae. 

pupil. For the derivatives pnpil- 
(l)age, pupil{f)ary, pupil{l)nte, pupil- 
{l)cd, pujnl(l)izc, t*v..c., the double I is 
recornmende d : sec -ll-, -l-. 

purchase, vb, makes -sable ; sec 
Mute e. As a siibstituti' for buy 
(goods for moncA'), p. is to be 
classed among F(armal words ; 
but in figurativ^c use {p. victory by 
sacrifice &:e.) it is not open to the 
same objection. 

pur6e. S(*c Frencti words. 
purge makes -geable ; S(‘c -abi.e 1. 
purify. J’or inllcxions see Verbs 
in -IE &c., (). 

Purism. Now then a person 
may be heard to ‘ confess in the 
pride that a[)es humility, to being 
‘ a bit of a jmrist ’ ; but purist 
purism are for the most jiart missile 
words, which we all of us fling at 
anyone Avho insults us by finding 
not good enough for him some 
manner of speech that is good 
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enough for us. It is in that dis¬ 
paraging sense that the words are 
used in this book; by purism is to 
be understood Ji needless & irritating 
insistence on ])urity or correctness 
of speecli. Pure English, however, 
even ajiart from the great number 
of elements (vocabulary, grammar, 
idiom, pronunciation, & so forth) 
that go to make it up, is so relative 
a term that almost every man is 
jiolentially a jmrist <fc a sloviui at 
once to persons looking at him from 
a hn^’cr it a higher position in the 
scale than his own. The words have 
therefore not hren very fn-ely us< d ; 
tliat they should be renoune(‘d alto¬ 
gether would t)(‘ toei much to e xpect 
considering the subject of the hook. 
But readers who find a usage 
stigmatized as purism have a nght 
to know the stigmatizer's place in 
the purist scale, if his shgma i-. not 
to be valueless. Aecordinglv, under 
headings ot various matters with 
which purism is concerned, a 
articles are now mentioned illus 
traling the knal oi view that may 
be expected in other articles ot a 
similar nature : - 

Word-formation : amoral, coastal, 
fiinriimcnt, Il\bnd derivati\es, 
jilcistoccne. 

^cw ivords : happenings, men¬ 
tality, protagonist 

Old 7Vords : howlieit. 

Foreign ivords : Eieiieh words, 
Galhc-isms. 

Foreign senses : intrigue, meti¬ 
culous. 

J)istinrti(f}is of sense : apt, defini¬ 
tive, masterful, one. 

Precision of sense : ago, because, 
England, Haziness, only, Pleonasm. 

Popular misuses : aggravate, asset, 
dastani, idiosyncrasy, journal, op¬ 
timism, otherwise, perLcntage, Pop¬ 
ularized teehniealit les. 

Corrections : bar sinister, Mahomet, 
morale, naif, plain sailing. 

Had eonstructions : avail, different. 
Double passive, due. Fused fiar- 
ticiple, infringe, Objeel-shuilling, 
oblivious. 

Idiom ; first, follow. Idiom, like. 


Framework : and, between, neither, 
of, or, Position of adverbs, Pre¬ 
position at end. 

Pronunciation : apophthegm, False 
quantity, often, jilnlharmonic, Pro¬ 
nunciation, Ps-. 

Spelling : gypsy. Mute e. 

Sound : Jingles. 

puritanic(al). The long form is 
commoner, there is no perceptible 
dilference in meaning. The exist¬ 
ence of a third adjective puritan, 
which sulliccs for the mere labelling 
function ( — of the puritans), makes 
the -ic form even les.s* useful than it 
might otherwise be, k it will prob¬ 
ably be scjueczed out ; see -U'(.m.). 

purple makes -lish, -ly ,* see Mute e. 

purport. 1. Noun pcr'port, verb 
j.crpor't ; sec Xorj.v k veiib accent. 

2. Meaiijng. The word is one that, 
whether as noun or as verb, requires 
cautious handling. The noun may 
be said to mean ” what appears to 
be the sigmheance ’ (of a document, 
an action, Ac.) ; it.s spc'cial value is 
that it is non-'omrnillal, k abstains 
from eitlur endorsing or denying, 
but lightly (luestions, the truth of 
the appearance. When such an 
implication is not usetul, the word 
is out of place, k tenor, substa?ice, 
pith, gist, or other synonym, should 
he yiri ferred. But Novelty-hunt¬ 
ing discovers p, somelimes in place 
of scope or piiiviciv, A even of 
purpose. Head purview or scope in : 
In ' .1 Note on Robert Fergiisson ’ he 
touches a theme outside the general 
jntrjtort of the book. 

As to the verb, there are certain 
well-defined idiomatic limitations 
on its use, one of which, in an ugly 
recent development, is beginning to 
be neglected. This development is 
the use of the passive, as in :— Pro¬ 
fessor Ilenslow compiles from pub¬ 
lished ivorks the 'information as to the 
other world, Christian life & doc¬ 
trines, the nature of man, dtc., pur¬ 
ported to be conveyed in communi¬ 
cations from *■ the other side \/Many 
extracts from speeches jmrported to 
have been made by Mr Redmond 
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are pure fabrications./An alternative, 
briefer, & mueh more probable account 
of the Controversial Parts of the 
Dialogue Purported to be Recorded 
in the Republie of Plato./lie had no 
information of a Treaty between 
Japan & Germany purported to have 
been made during the war. Though 
the verb is an old one, there is in 
the OED quotations only one pas¬ 
sive use, & that dated 1894. The 
above extracts arc doubtless due to 
the corrupting intluence of the 
Double passcve ; that construction 
is especially gratuitous with p., the 
sense of which fits it to serve, in the 
active, as a passive to suppose, 
represent, <S:e. In all the extracts 
supposed would stand ; pretentious¬ 
ness has suggested purport as a less 
familiar & therefore more imposing 
verb, & ignorance has chosen the 
wrong part of it {purported) instead 
of the right (purporting). 

The first idiomatic limitation, then, 
is that the verb, though not strictly 
intransitive only (It purports, i.e. 
it is to the effect, that someone from 
Oxfordshire applied), should never 
be used in the passive. The second 
is that the subject, which is seldom 
a person at all, should at any rate 
not be a person as such- only a 
person viewed as a phenomenon of 
wliich the nature is indicated by 
speech, actions, &c., as the nature 
of a document is indicated by its 
wording. Normal subject : The 
story purports to be an autobiography. 
Legitimate personal subject : The 
Gibconites sent men to Joshua pur¬ 
porting to be ambassadors from a far 
country. Illegitimate personal sub¬ 
ject : She purports to find a close 
parallel between the Aeschylean Tri¬ 
logy & The Ring, but she does it by 
leamng out Siegfried altogether./Sir 
Henry is purported to hai^c said ‘ The 
F.A. are responsible for everything 
inside the Stadium './Its genuineness 
is denied by Rakovsky cb by both 
Zinoviev McManus, who are pur¬ 
ported to have signed it. 

purpose, n. It serves very little 


purpose to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to give a little in ore in this 
direction or in that. There are three 
idioms : Be to the, to (very) little, 
to no, p. ; Do something to some, 
to much, to no, to (very) little, p. ; 
Serve the, my tte., no, p. The^^ 
should not (see Cast-iuon idiom) be 
confused. Serve very little purpose 
is a mixture of the third with one 
of the others. 

purpose, vb., has -sable ; Mute e. 

purposive (‘ an anomalous form ’— 
OED) IS one of the Uvbkii) de¬ 
rivatives described in the article of 
that name as spurious ; the Latin 
siillix -ive is unsuited to the dclalin- 
iz(‘d anglogallieized pur-, which 
represents but conceals the Latin 
pro. Purposeful in some contexts, 
purposed in others, will meed 
most needs, & there are deliberate, 
designed, adaptive, teleological, & 
many more synonyms. In the first 
of the follovcing (“xlraets ))urposeful. 
Si, in tlu' second adajdivc, would 
enable p. to be disiiensed with ;— 
The tendency is all in the direction 
of what Mr Mastern,an calls national 
self-con.sciousnrss ; jirogress, steady 
cl: purposive, by the means of social 
science./The mntirial origin of all 
purposive reactions would be ade¬ 
quately explained by the theory of 
natural selection. 

purr. For purring see I’ronun- 

ClATION S.f. 

pur sang. See French words. 
The men who direct it are ymr-sang 
mandarins, trained in all the tradi¬ 
tions of a bureaucracy which lives 
not for, but on, the people. If one is 
brave enough to use the French 
words, one should be bra^'e enough 
to place them as such— arc man¬ 
darins pur sang. 

purse, vb, makes -sable ; Mute e. 
purseful. FI. -Is ; see -ful. 
pursuant(ly). See Quasi-adverbs. 
pursue makes -liable ; see Mute e. 
pursuivant. Pron. per'swivant. 
pursy, not -sey ; see -ey & -y. 
purulent. Pronounce piir'dolent. 
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purvey makes -or. For in flexions 
Bce Verbs in -ie &c., 2. 
purview. For synonyms see field. 
Pushtoo. Pronounce pu-, not pdb-. 
pussy. So spelt ; see -i:y, -ie, -y. 
put(t). According to the OIOD the 
pronunciation put, with or without 
tlic additional -f, & with verbal 
forms putted instead of puty is 
universal in golf, but only Scotch in 
weight-putting. 

putrefy. For inflexions see Verbs 

IN -IE G. 

putrid makes -est ; sec -er & -kst 4. 
puttee. Pronounce pii'tl, not putH'. 
putty. For verb inflexions sec 
Verbs in -ii: <<e., G. 
pyaemia. See .e, tE. 
pygmean, -aean. The first is re¬ 
commended ; see .i:, a:. Proii. 

pigmeVm. 

pygmy, pi-. For tiie reason \Nhy 
py- IS the better, sec (ivpsv. 
pyjamas, pa-. Spell /n/-, tt pro¬ 
nounce j)ijah'maz. The adjective 
should be pujaviad ; see -ed &, T>. 
pylon. PI. -s ; sec -on If. 
pyorrhoea. Write so ; sec .e, ce. 
pyramidal. I’ronounee pira'midl, 
not pirami'dl. 

pyrites. Pronounce piri'tez. 
pyrrhic. Sec Teciinu vl 'ieiems. 

Q 

qua is sometimes misused like 
other Latin words; see e. o., i.e., 
TAck, RE. VIDE. The real occasion 
for the use of ^/. occurs when a person 
or thing spoken of can be regarded 
from more than one point of view 
or as the holder of various coexistent 
functions, & a statement about him 
(or it) IS to be limited to him in one 
of these aspieets : Qua lover he ?nust 
be condemned for doing what qua 
citizen he would be condemned for not 
doing ; the lover aspect is distin¬ 
guished from another aspect in 
which he may be regarded. The 
two nouns (or pronouns) must be 
present, one denoting the person or 
thing in all aspects {he), & the other 
singling out one of his or its aspects 
(lover, or citizen). In the first ex¬ 


tract below, a gross misuse, Great 
Britain, & Ireland, are not aspects 
of the conviction, but things as 
different from a conviction as an 
hour from a walking-stick. In the 
second, a much less definite offence, 
financier &c. do not give aspects of 
the man to be distinguished from 
other coexistent aspects, but merely 
successive oecupalioiis ; the fault is 
that the occasion does not justify 
the substitution of the very precise 
qua for the here quite sufficient os. 
The root of this conviction, qua Great 
Britain, is the preposterous fiction of 
the military value of the Ulster volun¬ 
teers ; (t* the root of this convu tion, 
qua Ireland, is the shameful d- cruel 
bamboozling of a section of my un- 
ftrlunafc fellow-Provincials into the 
(ielusioTi that feiu soldiers cfc no 
artillery udll be available against 
them.,/The familiar gentleman burglar 
xeho, fnn'ing jdayed xvolf to his fellozvs 
qua financier, journalist, d: barrister, 
undertakes to laisc burglary from 
being a trade at hast to the lupine 
level of those jnifesstons, 

quad. See Purtailed words. 
quadrate. The verli kwadra'l, the 
adjective & noun kwo'dral ; see 
IbVRTICIPLES a A. 

quadr(i)ennium, -ial. Quadrien- 
uiiim is true Latin, & the -i- should 
not be, but usually is, dropped in 
the English words. 

quadriga. Pron. kw adrrgu ; pi. -gae. 
quadrille. Pronounce ko- or kwa-. 
quadrillion. See billion. 
quadroon. See mulatto 2. 
quadruplicate. Verb -at, adj, & n. 
-at ; sec Farticiples 5 B. 

quaere, llie original of query, is now 
little used, & nothing is gained by 
keeping it in being, 
quaestor. See a:, ce. 
qualify. For inflexions see Verbs 
in -ie &c., 6. 

quality. 1. For ‘ has tlie defects 
of his qq.’ sc‘e Hackneyed phrases. 
2 . The adj. is -itative, not -itivc ; see 
Quantitative. 

qualm. The OED puls first the 
pronunciation kwahm. 
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quandary. The pronunciation 
kw 6 nd^'i (‘the original stressing’— 
OED) is rceoinniended, the word 
being hardly a popular colloquial 
one. But Rkckssivk accent, giving 
kw 6 'nd«ri, has been at work with it 
quand meme. See French words. 
quantify. For inilexions see Verbs 

IN -IE c'to., 0. 

quantit(at)ive. The long form is the 
right ; but the use of the shortened 
one is more frequent, & perhaps less 
of a mere inadvertence, than that of 
qiialitive for qualitative^ & authorifive : 
And xvhat is true of raihvai/ traffic is 
true, so far as this quantitive economy 
of labour is concerned, of all industry 
in which mechanical power <{• labour¬ 
serving appliances are employed; see 
Long variants s.f. In the light of 
the Latin words temjiestivus, priiiii- 
tivus, Sc adoplivus, anomalous in dif¬ 
ferent ways, it would be rash to say 
that quantitive, qualitive, Sz authori- 
iire, wore not defensible forms ; but 
at any rate good English usage is 
against them. 

quantity. A negligible q. is a 
Popularized technic ^lar^, often 
used where negligible by itself gives 
all that is wanted, in the way noted 
in Irrelevant allusion. 
quarenden, -der, quarantine, the 
apple. The OEl) treats the hrst as 
the standard form, 
quarrel makes -Ucd &v.; -ll-, -l-. 
quarry, vb. For inflexions sec 
Verbs in -ii: &e., 6 . 
quart (fencing). See carte. 
quarter, n. 1. lly])hening. 2. 
Constructions. 1. Hyphening, ^war¬ 
ier mile, not quarter-mile ; but 
quarter-day, not quarter day ; the 
difference depends upon the accent, 
& is explained in Hyphens 8 B ; 
winter quarters, similarly, should be 
two separate words. 2 . Construc¬ 
tions. For a q. of the price, for q. of 
the price, for a q. the price, for q. the 
price, arc all blanudess English. 
After three & a q. centuries, or three 
centuries a q.'i See half. 
quarter, vb, makes -ering, -ered, 
&c. ; see -R-, -rr-. 


quartet(te). Spell -et; sec duet. 
quarto. Sec folio. PI, -os; -o(e)s6. 
Quasi-adverbs. He was rolling up 
his sleeves preparatory to punching 
my head. From a narrowly gram¬ 
matical point of view, the word 
should be preparatorily • but it 
never i.s, except in the mouths of 
those who know just enough gram¬ 
mar to be timid about it. The 
adjective is loosely attached to the 
action described in ‘ rolling up his 
sleev'cs ’. Most of those who would 
correct, or be tempted to correct, 
]>reparatory to prejiuratorily feel no 
tcmfitalioii to wnte accordingly, 
instead according, as oi to, because 
the latter is so familiar as not to 
draw their attention. See also 
Hnidiomatic -lv, in which words of 
a slightly dilTeriait kind are con¬ 
sidered. It should be observed that 
it is only certain adjicliv'cs with 
which the use is idiomatic ; for 
instance, He did it contrary to my 
wishes, but neither opposite In nor 
different from them. A few of the 
adjeetiv'cs concerned arc : according 
& pursuant ; controrif ; doubtless ; 
jmlt nil nary, preparatory, previous, 
ik. prior ; irrespective regardless. 
Another pair of adjectives exhibiting 
the same arbitiaiv dislinetion of 
idiom as that belwi'cn contrary & 

OpjlOsite is DL 1, A OWING. 

quassia. The pronunciation likely 
to prcv'ail is kwo'sha. 

quater-centenary. The form re- 
coiuiiicndcd is quudringenary ; st^e 
centenary. 

quaternarius. See Tec h m cal ti:rms. 
quatorzain. Sec -stich. l*ro- 
nounce kil'tfrzan. 

quatrain. Sec -stich. Pronounce 
kwe")'trail. 

quatrefoil. Pron. ka'tcr- or kh'trr-. 
quattrocento, i^ronounee -eht*'nto; 
sec Italian sounds, A trecento. 
quaver makes -ered &c. ; -R-, -rr-. 
queen. For the Q. of the Adriatic 
see Sobriquets. 

queenly. For the adverb, see -lily. 
quenelle. Sc-e French words. 
querist. The form queryist would 
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be better (see -iST, & cf. accompany- 
ist)y but q. seems established. 

querulous. Pronounce -roo-. 

query, vb. For inflexions see 
Vkrbs in -IE &c., 6 . 

question, l. leading ques¬ 
tion, see that article, li. For pre¬ 
vious q.y see PREVIOUS 3. 3. For 

order of words in indirect questions 
(//c asked whaf icas he to do &e.), see 
Indirect question. i. For the 
question mark wrongly & rightly 
used, see Stops. .j. For be;!* the 
question, see Technical terms. 

(). Question as to. This u^ly & need¬ 
less but now eoininon formula is 
discussed & illustrated under as 3 ; 
but it IS worth while to repeat here 
that it IS at its worst when question 
has the, as in :— When the nation 
repudiated Papal authority, the ques¬ 
tion naturally arose as to xvho xoere 
to have the endorements. ' From time 
to time there appears in the ivcekly 
Ra^enue Statement an item on the 
cvrpendilure side of ' War Loans d: 
Exchequer Bonds \ d the (juestioii 
has cropped up as to its meaning. 
The reason is that you do not say 
the instead of a (lueslion unless 
cither it is already known w’hat q. 
is meant or you are about to supply 
that information at once ; the 
function of the as to phrase is to 
fulfil expectation of the latter pro¬ 
cedure ; that is, you explain in it 
what the q. is, not what it concerns ; 

& to do that you must use an inter¬ 
rogative clause in simple apposition 
with q. (the q. who was to have), or, 
if a noun is to be used instead of 
such a clause, attach that noun to 
q. by of (the q. of its meaning) ; of j 
is the preposition that cxjircsses i 
identity, as in the city of Exeter, the 
crime of murder. 

question, vb, makes -oned &c. ; 
see -N-, -NN-. 

question(n)aire is too recent an 
importation to be in the OKI) 
(1904). It should be treated like 
commissionaire, lose an n, be 
called kweschonar', not kt*stidnaf'. 
But is the noun questionary {" rare ’ 


—OED, but quoted from 16th & 
19th cc.) too far gone to be resus¬ 
citated ? Commentary, glossary, 
dictionary, 8c vocabulary, with many 
less common words would keep it 
well in countenance, 8c the success 
of closure (sec Revivals) lends hope 
to the attempt. Cf. also, under 
INTENDED, the casc Betrothed r. 
Fiane6(e). 

queue. Pronounce ku. 
quid (sovereign). \^'Jtll plural 
numbers, use quid, not quids. 
quiesijence, -cy. The former is 
best ; see -CE, -CY. 
quiet, adj., makes -er, -csf. 
quiet, IE, quietness, quietude. The 
first IS much more used than the 
others ; it is possible to distinguish 
roughly the senses to which each is 
more apfiropriatc, but often there 
' IS a legitimate elioice between two 
' points of view. Quiet is a state of 
things or an atmosjihcre : A period 
of quiet followed ; Seeking quiet & 
rest. Quietness i s a quah t y exhibited 
by something : The quietness of his 
manner, of rubber tires. Quietude 
is a habit or jiractiee : Quietude is 
out of fashion in these days. An 
example of eaeli follows in which 
(if what has been said abov^e is true) 
one of the others would hav^e been 
preferable :— Ilow becomingly that 
self-respeeting quiet sat upon their 
high-bred figures (quietude^) ; Enjoy- 
j ing the fruit of his victory, peace d' 

I quietness (quiet) ; The quietude of 
' the meadows made them his favourite 
1 resorts ((|uietness or quiet). 

quieten, whether as transitiv’e or 
as intransitive, is a Superfluous 
w’ORD. Whether that can be attributed 
to genuine American support or to 
a quietening down of the speculative 
position is a matter of some doubt./ 
(lEHMAM OPINION EXCITED: 
War Correspondents' Attempts to 
Quieten It. /Real Prussianism would 
soon quieten Ireland. It is perhaps 
used chiefly not in preference to 
quiet, but by writers who are hardly 
aware that there is such a verb as 
quiet ; at any rate, wdiile good 
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writers seem to avoid it, it is com¬ 
mon in uneducated talk. See Long 

VARIANTS, & -EN VERBS. 

quinarius. Sec Technical terms. 
quinte. See French words. 
quiDtet(te). Spell -et ; sec duet. 
qulntniion. See billion. 
quire, choir. See choir. 
quite. 1 . Fxeessivc use of g. often 
amounts to a Mannerism, & many 
writers would do well to convict & 
cure themselves of it by looking 
over a few pages or columns of their 
work. 2. The now favourite col¬ 
loquial formula “■ quite all right ’ 
is a foolish Pleonasm, quite & all 
being identical in sense ; ‘ quite 

right ’ is all right, & ^ all right ’ is 
quite right, but ^ quite all right ’ is 
all quite wrong. 3. Quite (so). 
Many people are in the habit of 
conveying their assent to a state¬ 
ment that has just been made to 
them in talk by the single word 
quite, where the rest of us say quite 
so. Oddly enough, they arc mostly 
of a class that should know better, 
the class that attaches some im¬ 
portance to the way things arc said ; 
quite sounds to them neater, con- 
ciser, than quite so. What they do 
not realize is that choice between 
the two is sometimes open to them, 
but by no means always ; used in 
wrong places, quite is an example of 
Slipshod extension. Three speci¬ 
men exchanges will make the matter 
clear :—(a) He seems to be mad.— 
Quite, (b) To demand that English¬ 
men should act on logic is absurd.— 
Quite (so), but ... (c) Well, any¬ 

how, he did it.—Quite so, but the 
question is . . . In a, quite so would 
be out of place, because what is to 
be qualified by quite is simply the 
word mad, understood directly from 
what precedes. In b, choice is open ; 
quite will amount to quite absurd 
(as in a) ; quite so will amount to 
it is quite as you say ; & the general 
effect of each is the same. In c, 
quite would be wrong, because the 
other speaker’s words do not supply 
anything, as in a & b, for quite to 


qualify ; the sense is clearly not 
he quite did it, but, as in the second 
alternative of b, it is quite as you 
say so. The bad modern use, in 
actual life, is well shown in this 
scrap of lawcourt examination : 
There was no power in anyone to 
bring the child hack .?— Quite. 

quiver. For have one’s quiver full, 
sec Hackneyed phrases. 

qui vive. Sec French words. 

quoin, quoit. IVonounce koi-. 

quondam. Sec late &c. 

quorum. IM. -urns, not -a ; see 
-UM, & Latin plurals. 

quotao PI. -as. 

Quotation. Didactic & pole¬ 
mical writers quote passages from 
others to support themselves by 
authority or to provide themselves 
with something to controvert; critics 
quote from the books they examine 
in illustration of their estimates. 
These are matters of business on 
which no general advice need be 
offered. But the literary or decora¬ 
tive quotation is another thing. 
A writer expresses himself in words 
that have been used before because 
they give liis meaning better than 
he can give it hims(;If, or because 
they are beautiful or witty, or be¬ 
cause he expei'ts them to touch 
a chord of association in his reader, 
or because lie wishes to show that 
he is learned or well read. Quota¬ 
tions due to the last motive are 
invariably ill advised ; the dis¬ 
cerning reader detects it & is con¬ 
temptuous ; the undiseerning is 
perhaps imjiressed, but even then 
is at the same time repelled, pre¬ 
tentious quotations being the surest 
road to tedium ; the less experienced 
a writer is, & therefore on the whole 
the less well read he is also, the more 
is he tempted to this error ; the 
experienced knows he had better 
avoid it ; & the well-read, aware 

that he could quote if lie would, is 
not afraid that readers will think 
he cannot. Quoting for association’s 
sake has more chance of success, 
or less certainty of failure ; but it 
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needs a homogeneous audienee ; 
if a jest’s prosperity lies in the ear 
of him that hears it, so too does a 
quotation’s ; to each reader those 
quotations are agreeable that neither 
strike him as hackneyed nor rebuke 
his ignorance by their complete 
novelty, but rouse dormant memor¬ 
ies ; quotation, then, should be 
adapted to the probable reader’s 
degree of cultivation ; which pre¬ 
sents a very jiretty problem to those 
who have a mixed audience to face; 
the less imxed the audience, the 
safer is it to (juote for association. 
Lastly, the sayings wise or witty or 
beautiful wwth which it may occur 
to us to adorn our own inferior 
matter, not for business, not for 
benefit of clergy, not for charm of 
association, but as carvings on a 
cathedral facade, or iiietures on the 
w’all, or shells in a bowi^rbird’s run, 
have we the skill to choose place 
them ? are we architects, or brie-ii- 
brae dealers, or what V 

Enough has jierhaps been said to 
indicate generally the dangers of 
quoting. A few examples follow' of 
oddities that may serve as particular 
w'arnings ; see also INIisqiotation. 

PRETENTIOUSNESS 

In the snnnncr of 1HG7 England 
received with strange welcome a strange 
visitor. ‘ Quis novus hie noslris 
sueeessit sedibus hosjies Y ’ hooking 
fonvard into the future xve may indeed 
apply yet other words of Dido, cb saif 
of the new comer to these shores 
‘Quibus ille jaetatus fatis ! ’ It was 
the Sidtafi of Turkey who came to 
xrisit England. 

MANGLINGS 

It may seem somewhat unfair to i 
quote the saying of the old Latin poet, i 
*■ Montes parturiunt, ridieulus rnus I 
est in relation to the Government's ' 
achievements in matters of domestic 
legislation. Something seems to 
have happened to the old Latin 
poet’s metre.///is treatment (f the 
old, old story of the Belgian frane- 
tircur is typical. ‘ L*animal est trds 
m^chant, il se defend quand on Vat- 
1351 


toque.' Something has happened to 
the French poet’s rhyme, as well as 
his metre.///ere again, however, there 
was a fly in the amber—the incoming 
of the Italians. A liy in amber, or 
a fly in the ointment—what can it 
matter ‘I/The happy phrase that an 
Ambassador is an honest man sent 
abroad to lie for his country. There 
are lyings abroad & lyings abroad, 
but only one kind of lying for one’s 
country. 

QUOTATION SANDWICH 
Yet if we take stock of our situation 
today, even those of us who are ‘‘fearful 
saints' can afford Afresh courage' to 
‘ take './The ‘ pigmy body ’ seemed 
‘ fretted to decay ’ by the ‘ fiery soul' 
within it. Original: A fiery soul 
which, working out its w'ay, Fretted 
the pygmy-body to decay. 

FOREIGN OIL & ENGLISH 
WATER 

Who will be pleased to send details to 
all who arc interested in strengthening 
I'entcnte cordiale. Read the entente 
cordiale./E’nen if a change were desir¬ 
able with Kitchener duce et auspice./ 
Salmasius alone was not unworthy 
sublimi flagcllo./The feeling that one 
is an aniecedentem scelestum./The 
clergy in rochet, alb, db other best 
pontificalibus. 

CLUMSY ADAPTATION 
But the problem of inducing a re¬ 
fractory camel to squeeze himself 
through the eye of an inconvenient 
needle is cb remains insoluble./ 
Modern fashions do not presuppose 
an uncorst ted figure ; that way would 
modish iisaster lie./Gossip on a sub¬ 
ject which is still on the knees of the 
future. 

Quotation marks. See Stops. 
quote. 1 . Q. makes -table ; see 
Mutk k. 2. The devil can q. &c. ; 
q. should be ciU ; see Misquotation. 

quotes, n. pi., may be regarded as a 
Curtailed word, & left to those 
whose occupation makes a shortening 
of ‘ quotation marks ’ indispensable, 
quoth, quotha. See Archaism. 
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rabbit makes -itif ; see -T-, 

-TT-. For Welsh r., see Tiiui: & false 

ETYMOLOGY. 

Rabelaisian, -aesian. The former 
is usual ; those mIio write -ae- do so 
to avoid combining the unLatin 
vowel ai with the Latin termiiuition ; 

see IlVBlHD DERIVATIVES. 

rabid makes -rst ; see -i.ii A:. -KST 4. 
rabies. Three syllables —ra'biez. 
raceme, racemose. Pronounee 
rase'm, rii'simbs. 
rachitis, rronounee roki'li.s. 
racial. See llvnmi> dkuivatives 
for this & other questionable adjec¬ 
tives in -al. 

rack & ruin. The OED, though it j 
calls rack a variant of wrack, r(;eog- 
riizes this spelling ; it is no doubt 
helped by the visible alliteration. 

racket (bustle <?cc.) makes 
•ety, iSzc. ; see -t-, -ti-. 
racket, racquet, (bat 4'he 

OED treats -Ae/as 1 lie standard form, 
raconteur. See French words. 
racoon, -cc-. The first is usual, 
rad. See C4 ’rtailld words. 
raddle. See ruddlil 
radiance, -cy. The second is rare, 
but kept in being as metrically use¬ 
ful or rhetorieally eifeelive ; -CE, -cv. 

radiate. The verb -at, tfie adjec¬ 
tive -at ; see Par jicti’li:s 5 It. 
The verb makes -iahic, -tor ; see 
-ABLE 1, -OR. 

radius. PI. -ii (-il). For synonyms 
in sense reach tee., see field. 
radix. PI. -ices (-isez ; ef. -trix 
for the quantity). 

Raflaelesque. See IlApnAELT:sQUF.. 
rage makes -g/ag ; see iMute e. 
ragout. See French words. 
railroad. “■ Now chiefly U.S., the 
usual term in Great Britain being 
railway ’—OED. 

rain or shine, as a phrase for ‘ what¬ 
ever the weather is mentioned in 
very few dictionaries, & has an 
American sound. It is quoted, 
however, from Dry den— Be it fair 


or foul, or rain or shine —in the 
Century Dictionary. 

raise makes -sable ; sec Mute e. 
For r. one’s hat, as eompartal with 
inUc off one's hat, & hotv, see Formal 

WORDS. 

raison d'etre. See Frt nc h words. 
How not to use it can hardly he 
better shown than in : It has been 
proposed by the Liberal Nonconform¬ 
ist M.P.'i that it shall be sufjiricni for 
I the Sovereign to ajjirm a belief in the 
j Protestant Faith rviihout pledging 
j himselj to be a member of the Chnrch 
j of England ; the raison d'etre is 
obinous ; bat . . . 

raj. Pronounee rahj. 
raja(h) A- ntaharaja(h) have the -h, 
an English addition, much more 
often than not, k it is bitter to 
, abstain from the Didacticism of 
! omitting if. 

I Rajpoot, “Ut. Spell -oot, k pro- 
I nounee rah'uxTbf. 
j rake makes -kable, -kish, ko. ; see 
j Mute e. 

I rale. See FiiKNcn words. 

I rallentando. PI. -os ; see -o(e)s 6. 

I rally. For infh'xions see Verbs in 
-IE kv ., 0. 

ramekin, -quin. Pron. rii'nuldn. 
ramify, Foi inflexions see Verbs 

IN -IE kc., (). 

rancid makes rs7; S(‘e -lat tV: -est4. 
rancour, -corous. Ste -our & -or, 

-OTTR- & -OR-. 

ranee. Pronounei' rah'ni. 
range, n. For synonyms in the 
sense scope, se<‘ i ii ld. 

range, \’h. 1. JL makes -ging, 

-gcablc \ see Mi te i;. 2. Gratuities 

ranging from 10 lire for each of the 
singers in the Si Time Chapel choir 
vp to much larger sums for higher 
officials. If ora; has not provided 
oneself with ligures for both ex¬ 
tremes, one should not raise expecta¬ 
tions by using r. from . . . to. It is 
as bad as saying ‘ Among those 
present were A, B, others 
3. Range oneself {He had no inten¬ 
tion of marrying cF ranging himself 
just yet) is a bad Gallicism 2. 
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ranunculus. PI. -luscs or -li (-i) ; 

see l.ATIN PLURALS 1. 

ranz-des-vaches. French words. 
rape, vb, makes -pable ; see Mute e. 
Raphaelesque, RafTael(l)esque. For 
tlie chan^?e from tlio established 
Fiifrlish Raphael cVe. to unfamiliar 
forms with or -jj-, sec Didactic¬ 
ism, Mahomet. 

rapid makes -est ; see -i:r «.V: -est 4. 
rapport, formerly eoiiimon enough 
to be legarded <fc pronouneid as 
English (rapor't), may now jierhaps 
be called again a hdiKNCH word, ik. 
will not b(‘ missed in Jhiglish. 

rapprochement. SeeFui.Ncii words. 
rapt, meaning originally carried off, 
raped, biuiUhed au?aij, but now 
usually absorbed or ifdcnsely con- 
ccidrated, has perliapis beeii affected 
by the identical sound of icrapped 
or wrapt, though ravisn is ( nougli to 
show that such an explanation is 
not necessary. The lust known 
jiassage {Thy rapt soul sitting in 
thine eyes) has doiihtless helfied. 
A eoneoidanee to Milton supplies 
also :— IVra/^/fed in a pleasing Jit of 
melancholy Thus wrapjted in mist of 
midnightjRafit in a balmy cloud. 

rapture. For jironuneiation see 
ric j i in.. 

rara avis is seldom an improvement 
on raritif; Irri:levan r .vllu.'^’ON. 
rarebit. See True A false etvmol. 
rarefaction, not -fication, is the 
correct as well as the usual form, 
th(‘ Latin verb being rarefaeerc (not 
-Jicare) 

rarefaction, rarefy. So spelt (in con¬ 
trast wath rarity), but pronounced 
rail- (in contrast with rarely). 
rase. See ra/e. 

raspberry. I’ron. with -z- for -sp-. 
rate, n. For some synonyms in the 
sense impost, see tax. 
rate, vb, makes ratable ; see Mittf. i:. 
rather, l. R. is it &e. 2. R. superb 
&e. 3. i had r. 4. Dying r. than 

surrender. 

1. R. is it <Sre. Towards the end of 
the long article Inversion will be 
found a section headed Yet, especi¬ 


ally, rather. The following examples 
should be rid of inversion as in¬ 
dicated :—Mr Dooley seldom makes 
you laugh aloud; rather does he 
keep his readers continually in a state 
of the dry grins ’ (r. he keeps, or he 
keeps his leaders, t.,)./ 1 do not feel 
like one who after a day of storm cfc 
rain is glad to creep indoors, cfc crouch 
hopelessly over the fast-dying emhers 
on the hearth ; r.dlur do I feel like 
one who . . . (r. I feel)./T/ic respon¬ 
sible leaders if the Opposition have 
abandoned the view that another 
General FAcrtion would ‘ probably but 
stereotype the lust verdict ’ ; rather 
IS it felt that ... (r. it IS felt, or it is 
felt, r..). it sliould be remembered, 
however, with r., that eare is needed, 
in mending or avoiding the inver¬ 
sion, not to put r. where it nught be 
mterfireted as somewhat ; to write 
1 r.feel or it is r.fclt in the second dc 
third exam]«les would be worse than 
the inversion itself. 

2. R. sufierb Ac. 'fhcrc is something 

rather diduious in the way in rehicli 
some of these inientors ignore previous 
achievements. 'This was rather a 
revelation./)y kite exercising gener¬ 
osity tb kindliness more than most the 
doctor rather loved a fjiiarrel. What 
is the use of line w«irm words like 
delicious & revelation A love if the 
cold water of r. is to be thrown over 
them ? ‘ IL agree.ilile ’ if you will ; 

* r. surprising ’ by all means ; ” r. 

enjoNcil ’ ei rtainly : but away Avith 
r. delicious, r. a revelation, & r. lovedl 
(T. soMF.WHAr. 

3. / hud r. is as idiomatic as I would 
r. ; had is the old subjunctive, = 

I sliould bold or liiid, & is used with 
r. on the analogy of I had liefer = 

I should hold it dearer ; see had 1. 

4. Dying r. than surrender, lie re¬ 
signed r. than stifle his conscience, 
A’^e. The use of the infinitive after 
r. than in such contexts is discussed 
in -iNG o. 

ratify. For inflexions see Verbs 

IN -IF. &c., 0. 

ratio. PI. -os ; see -o(e)s 4. 

ratiocinate A its derivatives, as 
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exclusively learned words, may 
fairly be pronounced r&tl- rather 
than rfishi- ; cf. Greek g ; the 
OED, however, gives only rashi-. 

ration. Pronounce rfi- or ra-. But 
the army says tSl-, & the military 
use is the prevalent one. 

rationale is the neuter of the I-.atin 
adjective rationalis, & should there¬ 
fore be pronounced riishona'll ; but 
confusion with such French words 
as morale & locale (there is no French 
rationale) naturally leads to its being 
sometimes mispronounced, 
rationalize makes -znhle ; Mute e. 
ratlin, ratline, ratling. The deriva¬ 
tion is uncertain ; but the last 
syllable probably contains neither 
the word line nor tlie participle 
termination -ing. The spelling ratlin 
is perhaps, therefore, the best. 

rat(t)an. The double t is usual, 
ravage makes -^eahlc ; see -able 1. 
ravel makes -lied, -llin^, S:c. ; see 
-LL-, -L-. The verb is curiously 
applied both to the tangling & the 
disentangling process. The verbs 
that can mean either to deprive of 
or to provide with wiiat is expressed 
by the noun of the same spelling 
(compare ivill but skin cb film tiie 
ulcerous 'place with skin 'em alive) 
are not parallel, because with them 
the noun is the starting-point. 

ray, vb. For inflexions see Verbs 
IN -IE &e., 1. 

Rayah. Pronounce ri'«, 
raze, rase. Ilasc is the older spell¬ 
ing, but raze now prevails. Tiiere 
IS some tendency to use rase still 
for senses, such as erase or scrape 
off, that are now' archaic ; but the 
distinction corresponds to no differ¬ 
ence of etymology, & raze should be 
the only form, 
razzia. See French words. 
re. For the use of this telltale 
little word sec Ii.literacies, & 
Popularized technicalities. A 
quotation or two follow :— Dear 
Sir,—1 am glad to see that you have 
taken a strong line re the Irish railway 
situation./Why not agree to submit 


the decision of the Conference re the 
proposed readjustment to the people 
so that they alone can decide ?/Sir ,— 
I have had sent me a catting from 
your issue of the 14th ifist., from 
which 1 gather that reference had been 
made in a former issue to some alleged 
statements of mine re the use of the 
military during the recent railway 
dispute./Sir ,— There is another fact 
TV above. Twice with, & twice wath- 
ouf, italics. 

re(-). In re(-) compounds, the 
hyphen is usual before e {re-entrant, 
re-examine, <tc.); not uneommon 
before other vowels [re-armament or 
rearmament, reiterate or re-iterate, 
reorganize or re-organize, re-urge or 
reurge), especially when the look of 
the w'ord, as in the lirst fourth 
examples, is decejitive or puzzling 
without it ; common when the 
compound is used after the simple 
word [make tO re-make, discussion cfc 
rc-discussio7i) ; cK. necc'ssary when a 
modern comjiouiid such as re-cerver — 
put a new’ cover upon, re-pair = 
pairafrcsli, or re-count - count again, 
is to be distinguished from a better 
known Sc tlifferently })ronounc(‘d old 
w’ord [recot'cr get back, repair mend, 
recount narrate). 

reaction. Mr Danvin's observations 
upon the breeds of jiigeons have had 
a reaction on the structure of Kuro- 
pean Soeieiy./Any apjiarent divisions 
in this country, even the threat of a 
vote, of censure, might have had its 
reaction on jiublic o]) in ion in Italy, 
ii., owing to its use in Chemistry, 
has become a Poi*ularizi,d ti:ch- 
NicALiTV liable like oilier such terms 
to be used by Slipsikjd i:xtension 
where it is not wanted, c.g. where 
nothing more is meant than effect or 
influence or the simple action. This 
misuse is biirayed in the quotations 
by the word on, wliich suits action 
Sec., but does not suit r. except in 
senses in which it means more than 
any of those three. The senses of 
r. may be distinguished thus : 1. 

The process of reversing what has 
been done or going back to the 
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status quo ante : progress efe r. ; 
the forces of r. 2 . The recoil from 
unusual activity or inactivity, pro¬ 
ducing an equally unusual degree of 
the reverse : extremes r. ; the r. 
from passion, despair, a cold bath. 

3. The second half of interaction, 
B’s retaliation upon the first agent 
A, making up with action the 
vicissitudes of a struggle <fec. : after 
all this action dr r. 4. The reflex 
cll'ect upon A of his own actions : 
the r. of cruelti! upon the cruel. 

5. The action called forth from li by 
A’s treatment : stimulus db r. ; the 
r. of copper to sulphuric acid. N" ,5 
is the sense that covers the chemical 
use, <fe the one also that is often 
interchangeable with effect ; but 
on or upon is out of iilace with it ; 
not the r. of sulphuric acid on copper, 
but either the r. of copper to sulphuric 
acid or the action of sulphuric acid 
on copper. Similarly, not the r., but 
the action or effect or influence, of 
Darwinism on Durofie of English 
votes of censure on Italian public 
opinion. 

read. For a uhU read in an, deeplij 
read in the ancients, ^q., see Intiian- 

SITIVK p.r. 

readable )( legible. See illi:gibij:. 

readily has readier, -est, as \Nell as 
more & most readilif, at least in talk ; 
those loho promise readiest ; see -i:k 
& -KST 3. 

real. The so-called decadence d: the i 
sifmbolist movement—strange dream- i 
ing <0 the search for consolation in 
irrcalitij. The negatives from r. are 
unreal & unreality, though it is true ' 
that there are analogies for nouns 
using in- or ir- when the adjectives 
have un- ; see in- & lin-. 

realize. 1. Ji. makes -zable ; see i 
Mutk k. 2 . What zvas realized might > 
happen has happened. The insertion 
of it between what & was is, however 
ugly, indispensable unless the sen¬ 
tence is to be recast. For discussion 
& parallels see it 1. 

realm. For synonymy see field. 


-RE & -ER. Many words usually 
spelt -re are pronounced as if the 
spelling were -cr ; so centre, fibre, acre, 
manoeuvre. In American usage the 
spelling of these is now -cr, except 
when, as in acre & lucre, a preceding 
c would have its sound changed 
from k to s. In English usage the 
-re is preferred in the words in which 
it has not (as in diameter, number, 
& many others) completely disap¬ 
peared. The American usage is, as 
the above statements arc enough to 
show, more consist mt ; but it does 
not follow (ef. -ouu & -ou) that we 
should do well to adopt it. The 
projiheey may be hazarded that we 
shall conform in time, one word in 
-re after another changing to -er ; 
but we [irefer in England to break 
with our illogicalities slowly ; &, 

after all, while acre & lucre & 
involucre & other -ere words remain, 
^^ith the words in -chre & -gre 
{sepulchre, ochre, euchre, ogre, meagre, 
&e.) halfway bet^^een them & those 
in which a consonant sound is not 
imperilled las accoutre, antre, bistre, 
calibre, centre, fibre, litre, lustre, 
maniruvre, metre, mitre, nitre, ren¬ 
contre, sabre, sceptre, sombre, spectre, 
theatre), logic & consistency are not 
all on one side. 

rearmost. Pron. rer'most; -most. 
j reason. 1. Have r. - be in the right, 
& give one r. = admit that he is in 
the right, are Gallicisms. 

2 . It stands to r. is a formula that 
gives its user the unfair advantage 
of at once invoking r. & refusing to 
listen to it ; or rather, he expects 
it to do that for him, but is dis¬ 
appointed, few of us being ignorant 
nowadays that it is the prelude to 
an arbitrary judgement that we are 
not permitted to c|uestion. 

3. The r. is because &e. The only 
reason his wages have not been higher 
is because the profits of the industry 
hove been miserably low. The r. is 
that . . .’ IS the English for this ; for 
further examples sec because, & 
for analogous mistakes Haziness. 
Wrong forms nearly as common as 
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this are the r, is due to, & the r. is on 
account of, as in : —'The r. of our 
success Ls largely due to unseJjishness, 
power to combine, power to weather 
adversity d- superhuman bravery. [ 
My only r. for asking your permission 
to comment upon his remarks is due 
to the fact that many of your readers 
will not have seen my previous replies, j j 
The reasons of his success were due 
7iot only to zvide political hnowledge 
dv sincere conviction, but to a sjiecd of 
work zvhich . . ./The r. why 1 put 
such a poem as ' Marooned ’ so very 
high is on account of its tremendous 
imaginative power./The r. for the 
past neglect has been not on ac-count 
of fish being any less interesting than 
birds or mammals, but merely Ijccausc 
of the difficulty of observing tf- jihoto- 
graphing them. 

Reaumur. ]*\)r pronunciahon see 
French words. 

reave(r), reivc(r). The normal 
English spelling is with rm-; but, 
the words, csiiccially -r, being com¬ 
moner in Scotch use, the Scotch 
rei- has become familiar. 

rebate (carpentry) is pronounced 
r^i'blt & often spelt rabbet. 
rebeck. Accent IJie first (re'bek). 
rebel. Noun rf 'hl, verb ribc'l ; sc;e 
Noun & \'j;iin acce.nt. The verb 
makes -lied, -lling ; see -el-, -t^-. 
rebuke makes -Lahle ; see Mute e. 
rebus, ri. -uses ; see -s-, -ss-. 
rebut mak(*s -tied &e., see -T-, -tt-. 
recal(l). Write -ll ; see -el-, -e-, 3. 
recapitulate makes -lable, -tor ; sec 

-ABLE 1, -OR. 

receipt, recipe. In the sense ‘ for¬ 
mula for tlic making of a food or 
medicine with its transferred ap¬ 
plications ‘ remedy *■ cure ‘ ex¬ 
pedient ’, ‘ device ’, &e., either word 
is as good us the other, except that, 
while prescription has almost dis¬ 
placed both as a name for a doctor’s 
formula, receipt is in that special 
sense still more nearly disused than 
recipe. These facts are wortli men¬ 
tion because it is sometimes debated, 
idly for the most part, which of the 
two is the right word. Recipe is 


pronounced rfi'slpl, being a Latin 
imperative take, originally the first 
word of prescript ions written i n Latin. 

receive makes -vablc ; sec Mute e. 

Recessive accent. The accen¬ 
tuation of English words is finally 
settled by the action of three forces 
on the material presen led to them 
in caeli word. First, the habit of 
concentrating on one syllable, or in 
long words sometimes on two, <fc 
letting the others lake care of 1 hem- 
selves ; this habit is in marked 
contrast to the French ecpiality of 
syllables, is csfieeially strong in 
Scotch as cornjiared with souliiern 
English, &- is resjionsible for that 
obscuring of the English vowel 
sounds \vhieh nnnecessaiily saddens 
some of our purists ; English words 
of thn e c't' four syllables are common 
in which there is only one clear N owel 
(corrujition. enlightenment. Ac.); it is 
a main i’haraelei istie of the language, 
to be recognized A not fouglit against 
or lamented 

Secondly, recessive- accent, or the 
drift of this usually single stress 
towards tlie ])eg(nmiig of the word. 
The nu>st obvious illustration is 
what Jiajipens to the I'heneh words 
we boriow ; chuleau. plateau, tableau, 
garai^c, menu, chnrbitun. souvenir, 
nonchalant, A luindreds of olhi-rs, 
come to us with their last syllables 
at least as eiiar A fully stressed as 
any, but we soon turn them into 
slifi'tb & shar'latun & the like. 
Again, other words tliat were long 
jironoiinecd in English with stress on 
the middle syllable have it shifted 
to the first : aggra'ndize, rcco'n- 
dite, obdur'atc, contrar'y, cipie'rry, 
demo'nstratc, become ii'grandiz, 
e'kwrri, Ac. 

These first & second forces work 
well enough together, &, as they are 
always extending their influence & 
gradually assuming control of new 
words, aeeount for a large propor¬ 
tion of the variant pronunciations 
so much more numerous in English 
than in most languages. In deciding 
wliich of two renderings should be 
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preferred, it may be remembered 
that when recessive accent has once 
opened an attack it will probably 
effect the capture, & that it is well 
to be on the winning side. 

Blit, thirdly, there conics into con¬ 
flict with both these tendencies a 
repugnance to strings of obscure 
syllables ; with the uneducated this 
is rather inability than mere dislike ; 
their tongues cannot frame a rapid 
succession of ligtd syllables hardly 
differing from <*ach other ; & the 

celiicated, who can manage it if they 
will, have the ICnglish objectmn to 
fussy precision A. ottcii do not choose 
to, except where academic sur¬ 
roundings constrain them to aca¬ 
demic elocution. Hence reactions 
with many words whose surrender 
to recessive accent is on rt'cord in 
the dictionaries. Dculrrottomy & 
laboratory & disciplinary are not 
easy to say with a single first- 
syllabic accent each, & the attinnpt 
is a])t to result in omission of syl¬ 
lables— dudronnu A' hl'brntri A- 
di'splinri ; such dangers arc sin iked 
by the use of two stresses (du'tcr- 
b'nomi, drsipli'iu/ii) or by shifting 
thestn'ss forward again (b/bo'r<7lori); 
ik ho'sjntablc, dc'spirahlc, a'pjdicahlc, 
ca'pitalist, gla'diolns, sn lphurcttaL 
co'ntumacy, are a few examples of 
tlic manv (inadrisyllables from whose 
orthodox accent many speakers seek 
relief (dlspl'k^bl A:c.. glr/di'ob/s or 
even gla'dio'bis, su'lfure'tid, kontu - 
rnasl). In a large class, of which re- 
crmiinatori/(OEI)iikrrininatoii)may 
be taken as the type, there are regu¬ 
larly two jironunciations, one a(*a- 
demic as above, & the otlicr with 
a secondary accent or clearly pro¬ 
nounced a (rikrihufnatorl) used by 
ordinary people. The unsatisfactory 
clipping of words like voluntar{y)ism 
& accompan{i/)ist (see -i.st) is perhaps 
due to this dislike of many syllables 
unrelieved by an accent. The word 
coNTUMiu.Y, with its five pronuncia¬ 
tions, is an interesting case, discussed 
separately. 

Rechabite, Pronounce r^'k-. 


rtehauiT6, recherche. See French 

WORDS. 

recidivist. Pronounce risi'dfvLst. 
recipe. See ri’.ceipt. 
recipient. The Serjeant-at-Arv^s dk 
Lady lioratia Erskine were yester¬ 
day the recipients of presentations 
from members of the Press Gallery./ 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who was seventi/ 
years of afie yesterday, was the r. of 
roniiratulations from Mr Asquith./Mr 
Albert J'isetti, who has just been the 
r. of a pleasant presentation from his 
pupils./Mr John D. Clancy, K.C., 
M.P., who enjoys the unique distinc¬ 
tion of having represented contmu o/sly 
an Irish constituency for a quarter of 
a century, has just been made the r. 
of a presentation to mark the event. 
Can any man say that sort of thing 
iS.. retain a shred of si lf-rcspeet ? 

reciprocal (in grammar). See Tech- 

NICAU TEllM.s. 

reciprocaDfmutual. To the diffi¬ 
culties prcstnlcd liy m. itself must 
be added that of tin* difference be¬ 
tween it & r. M. regards the 
relation from both sides at once : 
the 7U. hatred of A tb B ; never from 
j one side only : not B's m, hatred of 
j A. Where m. is correct, r. would 
bt‘ so too : the r, hatred of A db B ; 
but m. is usually preferred when it 
is jio.'isible. R. can also be applied 
to the second p.irty’s share alone : 
B's 7. hatred of A ; r. is therefore 
often useful to supply the deficiencies 
of 171. ; A, having served B, can say 
‘ Now may 1 ask for a r. [but not 
for a 771.1 service?’. Two parties 
can take m. or r. action, & the 
meaning is the same ; one party 
can take r., but not m., action. In 
the following passage, m. could not 
be substituted for the correct r. ; 
if the wmrds had been not ‘ of the 
British people but ‘ of the two 
yjcoples % m. would have been as 
good as r., or indeed better ; it must 
be added, however, that since it 
takes two to make a friendship, 
which is essentially a m. or r. rela¬ 
tion, to use either adjective is 
waste :— Mr Wilson said : ‘ I trust 
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your Government saw in the warmth 
of the greetings accorded to his Royal 
Highness the manifestation of friendly 
goodwill which the people of the 
United States hold for those of Britain. 
Believing in the reciprocal friendship 
of the British people it will he my 
aim in the future to . . 

reciprocate has -cable ; -abt.k 1 . 
recitative. Pronounce resTt«te'v. 
recite makes -table ; see IMutk k. 
reckon makes -oned &c. ; -N-, -nn-. 
reclaim. Noun spelt reclamation. 
reclame. See Fri.nch words. 
recline makes -noble ; see Mutf. k. 
recognizance. Pronounce riko'n-. 
recognize makes -zablc ; see Mute k. 
re-collect, recollect, remember. To 
re-collect is to collect or rally what 
has been dissipated {but he soon 
re-collected his courage or himself) ; 
the distinction between this & the 
ordinary sense of recollect is usually 
though not alwniys kept up in pro¬ 
nunciation, & should be markeil by 
the hyphen ; see iif(-). Between 
recollect & remember there is a dis¬ 
tinction often obscured by the use 
of recollect as a Formal word for 
the ‘ dominant term ’ remember. 
Recollect follow's I carCt as naturally 
as remember follows 1 don't; i.e., 
recollect means not remember, but 
succeed in remembering, & implies 
a search in the memory. Peter 
remembered (not recollected) the word 
of Jesus, which said unto him. 
Before the cock croiv, thou shall deny 
me thrice. 

recompense has -sable ; Mute e. 
reconcile makes -table ; see Mitte e. 
Of the nouns reconcilement & recon¬ 
ciliation, the first is comparatively 
little used, but has the special func¬ 
tion (perhaps as being more closely 
dependent on the verb ; but see 
-ION & -ment) of representing the 
act of reconciling rather than the 
act or state of being reconciled, 
W'hich means in practice that it is 
more fitly followed than reconcilia¬ 
tion by an objective genitive, as in 
The reconcilement of duty with plea¬ 
sure is no easy problem. 


recondite. The old pronunciation 
rlkd'ndlt is maintained by some 
scholarly persons, but rfi'kondit is 
now usual ; see Recessive accent. 

reconnaissance. Pronounce as an 
English w'ord—rlki'i'nismis. 
reconnoitre makes -tring. 
record. Verb rikor'd, noun re'kord ; 
see Noun & verb accent. For noun 
synonyms in the sense relevant 
facts, see fiei.d. 

recount. For re-count see iie(-). 
For the noun recountal {When the 
very interesting stories of crime have 
been unfolded, we can follow the 
recountal of detection without any 
bewilderment), see -al nouns ; ‘ Fre¬ 
quent in recent journalistic use ’ 
says the OKI), perhaps not designing 
to commend it. 

recourse. There is much confusion, 
w'ritcr’s or printer's (see Misprints), 
between this, ri.sort, &, resource. 
recover, re-cover, recreation, re¬ 
creation, &c. See re(-). 
recriminate. Idle people who pass 
their time in recriminating France. 
For this transitive use, ' now rare ’, 
the OED has only a single quotation 
later than the 18th c. 

recriminatory. For the rival pro¬ 
nunciations (-atorl, -utori) see Re¬ 
cessive Al’Cl.NT. 

recrudescence. Hong Kong, Fri¬ 
day.—There is an alarming r. of 
piracy in the liVs/ River./A literary 
tour de force, a r., two or three genera¬ 
tions later, of the very respectable 
William Lamb {afterwards Lord Mel¬ 
bourne), his mJiappy wife. Lady 
Caroline Lamb, dc Lord Byron./ 
First, we have the unfortunate cir¬ 
cumstances which caused England to 
be weakly represented in the second 
test match ; secondly, we have the r. 
of Mr Lover. To recrudesce is to 
become raw again or renew morbid 
activity, as a wound or ulcer may, 
or metaphorically a pestilence or 
vice or other noxious manifestation. 
That being so, the first example 
above is proper enough ; but what 
have Mr Laver & Lord Melbourne 



RECRUITAL 

done that their reappearance should 
be a r. ? Nothing, except fall into the 
hands of journalists who like Popu- 

LARIZKD TECHNICALITIES & SlIPSHOD 
EXTENSION. This disgusting use is 
apparently of the twentieth century 
only ; the recrudescences in the OKD 
quotations are of ^ abuses ^ calumny 
& malignity’, ‘Paganism’, ‘the epi¬ 
demic ’, ‘ the wound ’, ‘ a varicose 
ulcer ’, & that is all. 
recruital. Sec -al nouns. 
rectify. For inllcxions see Verbs 
IN -IE &c., G. 

rectilinear, -neal. There is no 
objection to cither in itself ; but -ar 
is so much commoner that, as there 
is no difference of meaning, ~al 
should be abandoned as a Needless 

VARIANT. 

recto. PI. ’OS ; see -o(e)s 3. 
rector. See vicar. 
recuperate maktis -rablc ; -able 1. 
recur. Pronounce the participle 
riker'ing ; see Pronunciation, s.f. 
recurve makes -vable ; sec Mute e. 
recusancy, -ce. The second is 
much less common, & should be 
dropped as a Needi.ess variant. 
red. Bed heat red tape ; Hyphens 
8 B. Red-hot ; IIypiiens 3 D. 
redact, -or, -ion. See Gallicisms. 
reddle. See ruddt.e. 
reddy is often preferred to reddish 
in compound colour words {reddy- 
browji &c.), but is now rare as a 
separate word. 

rede. See Wardour street, & 
Revivals. 

redingote. Sec PTiench words. 
redintegrate makes -table ; -abi.e 1. 
reduce makes -cible ; see -able 2. 
After r. to & be reduced to the gerund, 
not the inlinitive, is idiomatic : He 
was reduced to retracting (not to re¬ 
tract) his statement ; sec Gerund 3. 
reductio ad absurdum. See Tech¬ 
nical terms. 

r^duit. See French words. 
redundancy, -ce. As recusancy ; 
& see -CE, -CY. 

reduplicate makes -cable ; -able 1. 
reduplication. Technical terms. 
re-enforce. See reinforce. 
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reeve makes rove or reeved both in 
past & in p.p. 

refection (meal). A Formal word. 
refectory. The pronunciation r(3'- 
fiktorl is less eornmon now than 
formerly, & Recessive accent is 
not likely to prevail. 

refer makes -rred, -rring ; -R-, -rr-. 
referable. Pronounce r{*'ferabl. For 
the irregular form (cf. -R-, -RR-), sec 
confeu(r)able. 

reference. For synonyms in the 
sense seopc or purview, see field. 
By Slipshod extension, the word 
is often now made to mean a person 
to whom r. is permitted as a witness 
to character, & even a written 
testimonial. 

referendum, properly meaning a 
fjuestion to be referred (to the 
people), has been ajipropriated as 
a name for the system of so referring 
questions & for any {larticular occa¬ 
sion of its exercise ; the normal 
form would have been reference, but 
referendum has the advantage over 
that of not bearing several other 
senses. The plural -da is better 
avoided as too suggestive (cf. memo¬ 
randa, agenda, &c.) of the correct 
sense—questions to be referred—; 
use -rns. 

refill. Verb refi'l, noun re'fil; see 
Noun & verb accent. 

refine makes -nable ; see Mute e. 
Befinedly is a bad form ; see -edly. 
reflect makes -tor. 
reflectable, -exible. The first, from 
reflect, is preferable to the second, 
irom the obs. verb to reflex ; -able 2. 
reflection, reflexion. Though the 
second is ' the etymological spelling * 
(OED), the first is in general senses 
(thought, remark, censure, &c.) 
almost invariable, & even in the 
physical senses (casting back of light 
«fcc.) at least as common as -xion. 
A clear differentiation being out of 
the question, & the variation of form 
being without essential significance, 
the best thing to do is to use the 
commoner spelling, reflection, in all 
senses. For the change from older 
reflexion see -xion. 
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reflective)(reflexive. The case is 
simpler with these than with reflec¬ 
tion & reflexion. Reflexive has now 
lost all its senses exce])t the gram¬ 
matical one (see Tkciinical tkrms), 
& reflective has resigned that & kept 
the rest ; the differentiation wanting 
with the nouns has been accom¬ 
plished for the adjectives. But 
reflective, though it can at need have 
any of the adjeetive senses corre¬ 
sponding to reflection, is current 
efiiefly as synonymous with medi¬ 
tative, reflecting or reflected is sub¬ 
stituted for it as often as possible in 
referring to the retleetion of hglit &c. 
—reflecting surface, reflected colour, 
rather than reflective. 

reflet. See Fiu.nch words. 
reflexion, reflexive. See reflkc- 

TION, REFLECTlVi:. 

reform, re-form. See re(-). 
refract makes -lor. For refraclahle 
& refrangible, of whieli llie Urst is 
recoiuiiK'nded, see -abi.e 2. 
refrigerate makes -rable, -tor ; see 
-ABLE 1, -OR. Refrigerator If is pro¬ 
nounced by the OKI) iifri'jeralori, 
not -atorl—a hard nut for some 
jaws ; see Keci.ssive acoenj. 

refuse. Verb rifu'z, noun re'ffis ; 
see Noun vi.ru acci.nt. The 
verb makes -sable : see Mute e. 
re-fuse. Se(‘ re(-). 
refutable, irrefutable. The OED 
prefers the accent on -fu- in both, 
but allows the other also. The 
Recessive-accent force, & the 
analogy of words so familiar as 
(dis)reputable & {in)disputable, seem 
likely to result in the pronunciation 
here advised—(i)r^TQtabl. 

refutal. For this Superfluous 
WORD, see -ai- nouns. 
regalia. The word meaning royal 
emblems &c. is a plural ; that mean¬ 
ing a kind of cigar is a singular, with 
plural -as. 

regard. 1. R. in periphrasis. 2. 
Take r. 3. R.)(consider. 

1. R. in periphrasis. The noun is 
much used in Compound preposi¬ 
tions ; sec that article for excesses 


of the kind. The two eocamples that 
follow, in which about would have 
served for with r. to, & in for in r. 
to, are mere everyday specimens of 
a practice that is not strikingly bad 
on each occasion, but cumulatively 
spoils a writer's style & injures the 
language : —It is well said, in every 
sen.se, that a man's religion is the 
chief fact with r. to him./In r. to 
three other seats there will be a divided 
I nionist vole. 

The verb is also much over-used 
})eriphraslicall\ in as regards : Turk¬ 
ish rule cannot be tolerated in future 
over any country the population of 
which IS Christian os regards the 
majority of its inhabitants. This 
should run—any country (a) whose 
population is ehn lly C'hnstian, or 
(b) with a predominantly ( hristian 
population, or (e) in which the 
inajonty of the pojnilation is Chris¬ 
tian, or (d) in Blueli the majority are 
Christians, or (e) where Clinslians 
are in a majority. Si'c as 3 for the 
disfigurements to which the very 
similar as to leads those who indulge 
in such phrases. 

2. 'Take r. 'I'lie vast majority, it 
would be safe to say, have pidients 
over a field whii h takes no regard to 
borough or other boundaries. A mix¬ 
ture of the two phrases take account 
of & have regard to ; see Cast-iron 

11)10.M. 

3. R.){consldcr. 1 consider it mon¬ 
strous or a shame is English ; 1 regard 
it monstrous or a shame is not, but 
reipiires as : 1 r. U as monstrous, as 
a .shame. This statement is offered, 
though as an opinion only, yet with 
confidimec ; but since the OKI), al¬ 
ways chary of condemnation, does 
not expressly condemn, an opinion 
must not be passed off as authorita¬ 
tive. The OED’s definition of the 
use in question runs ; ‘To consider, 
look on, as being something. Also 
occasionally with other construc¬ 
tions ’. Its quotations consist of four 
with the normal as (Shaksperc, Addi¬ 
son, Cowper, Froude), one of the type 
I T. it a shame (J. Gilbert), one of 
the type 1 r. it to be (or do so-&-so). 
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& one that is here irrelevant {to r. 
his position under another aspect). 
A strong preponderance, at any rate, 
against the modern journalist’s trick 
oF treating regard as the exact 
equivalent of consider —vl trick that 
the Olil), if the regard articles had 
been dated 1920 instead of 1905, 
would have had either to recognize 
more fully or to condemn. 

A large numher of (‘xainples will be 
given, in the hope that when tliey 
are s(*en in the mass their badness 
will be glaring enough to repel. 
li. to be (or do) is as umdiomatic as 
r. it monstrous <fec., but far less 
common therefore less in need of 
attention. First will come examples 
of it, secondly ordinary ones in 
winch ^/s‘ should have been inserted, 
& thirdly some in which, since an 
as serving another jiurposc makes 
r. as undesirable, consider should be 
substituti'd. 

A. It. to be (or do), r. that. In all 
consider, or think, S: in tiie second 
<fe third r. as, would do. 

Dr Leonard Scliniiiz pegards it to 
indicate the looseness of ]>opnlar 
opinion./Some Connttf Associations 
r. it to be their first (infij to accumu¬ 
late large invested funds.,Montenegro 
regards this treaty to be worthless 
because she 7vas not prndously in¬ 
formed of its existence./He regards 
Spiritism as practised today to be 
full of the gravest dangers.;But for 
a long lime it seemed to In' regarded 
that the heads of imjiortant tiude 
dejjartments could be relegated to any 
gentleman of influence ivho happened 
to want a billet. 

B. Unprovok(‘d omission of as. 
Insert as, or use consider or think. 

Nations who may r. the ex-Kaiscr's 
nearness to his former dominions 
a menace to them./The present rulers 
of Germany xcill r. themselves free 
to pile up armaments./He regards it 
beyond t|uestion that Moses ivrote 
practically the whole of the l^enta- 
ieuch./But the Generals present re¬ 
garded the remedy worse than the 
evil. 

C. Omission of os not excused, but 


perhaps caused, by proximity of 
another as, or by abnormal order of 
words. Consider is the remedy in 

all. 

It had regarded itself as certainly out 
of the war as a great city could be./ 
IVe in Ireland regard no insult so 
supreme as the insult that we are 
intolerant./Mr Maxse, so far from 
regarding the Hedging db Ditching 
controversy as remote as the author¬ 
ship of ike Letters of Junius, put 
down a motion saying . . ./The man 
who regards the postal system as 
stable as the solar system./We r. this 
attempt to create enthusiasm for the 
Union Jack by statutory enactment 
as ill-advised as the policy of ‘ Say 
Suzerain './Most people would r. 
Butler's ingenious theories about the 
connexion between memory dc heredity 
quite as much contribution to litera¬ 
ture as to science./J*ufendorf went so 
far as to r. ratification superfluous./ 
Showing how fundamental they re¬ 
garded the need of establishing the 
independence of the judiciary./So 
serious is the position regarded in 
some parts of Natal that . . ./Both 
these mansions were designed by the 
same architect, the late Louis Vulliamy, 
whose mastcrjneccs they arc generally 
regarded. To block a side-issue, let 
it be said that two or three of the 
jneees might be technically defended 
oil the ground that sound as a bell 
menns the same as as sound as a bell, 
& that the as before remote, stable, 
ct ill-advised, may therefore be the 
one that belongs to the phrase 
regard as, & not correlative to the 
later as. It is obviously not so, & 
anyone who takes that line & omits 
those examples has still the others 
on his hands. 

regardless. Sec Quasi-adverbs. 

regenerate. Verb -at, adjective -at 
or -it ; sec Parttciples 5 B. The 
verb makes -ruble, -tor ; -able 1, -or. 

Reggy, -ie. See -ey, -ie, -y. 

r6gie, regime. See Frencu words. 

regiment, l^ronounce the noun in 
the current sense re'jmcnt ; but in 
derivatives {regimental &c.), & per- 
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haps in the verb & archaic uses of 
the noun, the is sounded. 

region. For some synonyms in the 
sense sphere &c., sec fikld. In the 
r. of for about or nearly is a bad 
Compound pukposition. 

register, vb, makes -trable ; the 
agent-noun is -trar, & in Camb. 
Univ. -trary. 

regnal, regnant. The -g?7- as in 
magnify Are., not as Freneh, nor as 
in poignant. 

regorge makes -geablc ; see Mutk e. 
regress. Tiie verb rigr^'s, the noun 
re'grCs ; see Noun & vkuu accent. 
regret makes -ited^ -liable, &c. ; 
see -T-, -TT-. 

regretful means feeling or mani¬ 
festing regret, not causing it ; the 
latter sense belongs to regrettable. 
In the extracts below the wrong 
word has been chosen ; see Paiks & 
SNARES. 2'he possession of those 
churches was unfortunately the reason 
of the regretful racial struggles in 
Macedonia./Sir Nezvton Moore's re¬ 
signation of the Premiership of 
Wester)i Australia was a regretful 
surprise to Australians in London./ 
It was not surprising, however regret¬ 
ful, that Scotland had lagged behind. 

regular. The r. clergy (opp, secular, 
i.e. of the world) means those who 
arc subject to one of the religious or 
monastic ‘ rules ’ (Latin regula a rule) 
or special codes of discipline—monks 
as distinguished from parish priests 
A the like. 

regularize makes -zable ; Mute e. 
regulate makes -lablc ; see -able 1. 
regulus. PI. -li (-i). 
regurgitate, rehabilitate, make 
-itable ; see -abi.e 1. 
rehearse, reimburse, make -sable ; 
sec Mute e. 

reindeer. For pi. see Cot.lectives,!. 
reinforce, re-enforce. The ordinary 
form {rein-) has been so far divorced 
from the simple verb (formerly | 
inforce or enforce, now always the | 
latter) that it seldom or never means | 
to enforce again, as when a lapsed j 
regulation is revived. For that I 


sense re-enforce should be used ; see 
re(-). Both make -ceablc ; -able 1. 

reiterant. But the booing & reiterant 
cries of ‘ No ’ grew louder, <& at length 
he sat down. This Avoidance of 
THE OBVIOUS, as often, has resulted 
in a blunder; r. meain repeating, 
not repeated ; but, at any rate, 
what are booing & r. doing in one 
sentenee ? 

reiterate makes -rable ; see -able 1. 
reive(r). Sec reave(r). 
reject makes -tor ; sec -or. 
rejoin, re-join. See ri:(-). The 
hyphened form should be restrict('d 
to actual reuniting {The parts will 
re-join if laid close end to end, or 
should be re-joined with care). 

rejuvenate, -nize, make -liable, 
-nizable ; sec -able 1, IMuti’. e. 
relation, relationship, relative, as 
terms of kindred, have seen some 
changes. Jiclativc started as an 
adjective meaning Mhat we call 
related, but, being used as short for 
related person, became a noun de¬ 
noting a person. Relation started 
as an abstract noun meaning our 
relationship (in its only right sense ; 
sec next article) ; but, being trans¬ 
ferred from the abstract to the con¬ 
crete, came also lu di.note a person. 
\Ve have had to take to related & 
relationship Ix'cause the others in 
their original senses have failed us, 
& now tind ourselves with relation 
& relative as two names for the same 
thing, only so far different as -ive 
is something of a Formal word, & 
-ion the dominant term. 

relation(ship). The word relation 
has many senses, most of which arc 
abstract. It approaches the con¬ 
crete in the rather rare sense a story 
or narrative, & it is fully concrete 
in the very common sense a related 
person, i.e. a son or mother or cousin 
or aunt or the like. Now, sonship, 
cousinship, Ac., being w'ords for 
which there is a use, it is entirely 
natural that -ship should be affixed 
also to the word that summarizes 
them; sonship the being a son. 
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relationship the being a relation— 
with the extension (due to the 
generalizing sense of relation) into 
‘ the being this, that, or the other 
relation,’ or ^ degree of relatedness 
To that use of relationship, then, 
there is no objeelion. liut to ailix 
-ship to relalw)L in any of its other, 
or abstract, senses is against all 
analogy ; the use of -siiip is to 
jirovide eonereb's (fnend, horseman, 
clerk, lord) with corresponding ab¬ 
stracts ; but relation, except when 
it ini'ans rclatinl jicrson, is already 
abstract, one might as well make 
con7ic3riorishi/j, eorrespondeneeship, or 
assoeiationship, as relationship from 
relation in abstract senses. Of the 
following extracts the first shows 
how relationship, when it is justi- 
liablc, may lend jirccision to the 
meaning ; tlic second suggests, by 
the writer's shifting from one to the 
other, that relationship in the im- 
projicr sense has no superiority 
whatever to relation or relations : 

the rest show how needlessly the 
Lon<; variant is often resorted to: — 
The hing ivas theieforc not necessarily 
of royal blood, though usually he loas 
the son of the previous Pharaoh ; 
the relation of Tiit-ankh-Arnen to his 
predecessor is not known./ Why not 
leave the relations of landlord cb 
farmers, as well as those of farmers cb 
labourers, to the beneficial effects of 
the policy ? Why is a tribunal neces- 
sary in the one case tb not in the other 
if mutual frankness will adfust all 
relationships '{/A state of things may 
be created which is altogether incon¬ 
sistent with the relationship ivhich 
should properly exist between police 
cb public./A step xvhich must have 
great effect on the commercial relation¬ 
ship between America tb Europe./ 
By creating, if such be possible, a 
relationship of mutual amity behveen 
Britain cb Russia./The most jnobable 
result of persistence in the present 
ambiguous relationship with Russia 
is that . . ,/She declared that she tb her 
husband had no business relation¬ 
ships./Ilis attacks upon the Napo¬ 
leonic tradition are well known, but 


we are not aware that his relationship 
to it has ever been so carefully traced./ 
Already a wholesome change has 
begun to operate in the relationship 
between this country <b France. 
relatival(ly). Grammar words only ; 

see ADJKCTIVALI.Y. 

relative. For the use in I wrote to 
hint r. to renezving the lease, see 
Quasi-ADV uiins. 

Relative pronouns. See the 

separate words— who, which, what, 
that, such as, as. 

release makes -sable ; see Mute e. 
relegate makes -gable ; sec -able 1. 
The large terrace, usually a dining¬ 
room, has also been relegated to the 
King’s use. db zvill be adorned with 
groups of Alpine jdants. Devoted ? 
relegated is not very polite to His 
Majesty ; has the writer looked up 
assign in a synonym dictionary & 
decided that r. is the least familiar 
of the list ? familiar to him it does 
not seem to be ; see Nuvelty- 

IIUNTINO. 

relevance, -cy. The OED treats 
-cy as the standard form ; -ce, - cy . 
releve. See French ^Y()RDS. 
reliable, -bility. Another essential 
of successful aerial transport Mr 
Thomas describes by the term ‘ relia¬ 
bility \ or the not less doubtful word 
‘ dependability '. As this extract is 
from The Times in 1920, it is clear 
that the purists have not yet recon¬ 
ciled themselves to the inevitable. 
The OED quotes 10th, 17th, 18th, 
& 19th century jiassages for reliable, 
but states that it first became 
common 70 years ago. The objec¬ 
tion common to it &, several other 
words is obvious, & the kind of 
understanding that finds different to 
indefensible will listen to nothing in 
favour of reliable. Those who have 
an open mind on the point wall find 
a full discussion in -able 4. 
relict. The OED pronounces rS'- 
likt. Now that the word is hardly 
used except as a semi-legal term, or 
a Formal word, for widow, & is 
more often seen than heard, it may 
be questioned w'hether most people 
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do not think of it us rili'kt, & 
whether the avoidance of confusion 
between it & relic is not worth 
securing by that pronunciation. 

relieve makes -vablc ; see Mute e. 
Relicocdly is a bad form ; sec -edly. 

relievo. I’l. -os ; see -o(e)s 6. But 
the form might well be dropped as 
a needless mixture between the 
Italian rilicvo (relya'vo) & the 
English relief ; ef. alto-helievo, 

BAS-llELIEF, ME/ZO-illLIEYO. 

religious. For dim r. light, see 

IrIIELEVANT AELUSIOX. 

relume. For jironuneiation, see lu. 

rely. For inllexions see Verbs in 
-IE &e., (). 

remain. 1. There, remain{s). 2. 
Continue to r. ,‘i. / r. 

1. There remiuns to be said a few 
words on the. execllcnee of M. Vallenj 
liadol's book. The use of a singular 
verb befon* a plural subjc'et is dis¬ 
cussed in Nuunrii, 7. "I’he present 
example is perhaps due to confusion 
between It remains to say &, 'There 
remain to be said. 

2 . Continue to r. R. (in the sense 
that concerns us) means in itself 
‘ continue to be ’ ; to continue to 
continue to be is, except in some 
hardly imaginalilc context, a ridicu¬ 
lous tautology, would not call for 
mention if it were not surprisingly 
common ; sec Haziness, Peeonasai. 
The counsellors of the Sultan continue 
to remain sceptical./And yet through 
it all I c. t. r. cheerful./It is expected 
that very soon order will be restored, 
although the people c. t. r. restive. 

3. I T. For tins see Letter forms. 

remark, vb, has as one of its senses 
‘ to say by way of eominent ’ or 
‘ say ineidentaliy It would be 
absurd pedantry to insist that it 
should never be used for say except 
when ‘ by way of comment ’ is 
clearly justified, & often very difli- 
cult to decide whether it is justified 
or not. Nevertheless, it is well to 
remember the qualification, & be 
thereby saved from two bad uses of 
r., (1) as a mere Formal word, & 
(2) as a word relied on to give by its 


incongruity a mildly facetious touch 
—one of the forms of Worn-out 
HUMOUR : You may drive out Nature 
ivith a pitchfork but she will always 
return, as Horace remarked in a 
language no longer quoted in the 
House of Commons. 

remarkable. Sec Positu^e words. 

remedy. For inflexions sec Verbs 
IN -IE Are., G. Remediable A' remedial 
are pronounced rime'-, l>ut remedi¬ 
less either rime'dilis (Mhc original 
stressing ’—OED) or rc'midilis. 

remember. See recollec t for the 
distinction. R. makes -bcrablc or 
(now rarely) -brablc. 

remise (stabling, fencing). Pro- 
nounc'c rime'z. 

remise (law vb). Pronounce rimi'z. 
R. makes -sable ; see .Metj. e. 

remit makes -tted. -Iting, A.(>. ; see 
-T-, -TT- ; but re7iNssible ; see -able 
2. Of th(‘ nouns remissioii A remittal, 
the first is better in all senses but 
one, VIZ • the act of relernng a case 
from one court to another ’; sec -al 
nouns. 

remonetize. For -on- or -iin-, sec 
Pronunciation. 

remonstrate is pronouin'ccl (in con¬ 
trast with dcmoJistratr) rimo'nstrat, 
perhaps because I lie eurrent noun is 
rcmonstraiici. d'he other noun, 
-ation, is now rare. A: should not be 
used : .Although ivery attempt is 
made at this office to save people from 
being misled, oar remonstrations have 
not huherto met with success. 

remote makes -cr, -est ; sec -er & 
-EST I. R. is not one of the adjec¬ 
tives that can be used as Quasi- 
adverbs ; it must have a noun 
with which it can be more reasonably 
conceived to agree than it can with 
knowledge in the following extract ; 
read Even some distance from . . . 
Even somewhat remote from the main 
tourist routes the knowledge of Eng¬ 
lish in shops is remarkable. 

remove makes -vable ; sec Mute e. 
For r. one’s hat, the cloth, &c., see 
Formal words. 

remunerate makes -rable ; see 
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-ABLE 1. R.y -atioiiy & -ativCy arc, 
as compared with pay(ing). Formal 
WORDS, & should not be prel’erred, 
as often, without good reason. 

renaissance. See French words. 
R. was so far established as the 
English word for th(‘ thing before 
it was latinized or anglicized into 
renascence that it is still the more 
intelligible of the two, & may well 
be left in possession. Pronounce as 
English— rina'sns. 

rencontre, rencounter. The verb 
is now rare, & for the noun, also 
much less use d than formcily, the 
lirst or French spelling is more 
usual, {ironouneed rCngko'nter. 

rendezvous. Pronounce ro'ndlvdo, 
but in the plural of tlu* noun -ooz. 
The verb makes -rouses (pron. 
-vob7.),-voused (pron. -vobd), -rousing 
(pron. -vooing). 

renegade, -ado. The latter, of 
which the plural when it was current 
was -ocs, is archaic. 

renounce makes -ceahlc ; sec -able 
1 . Between reyioanccment & renim- 
ciation there is no such diffeicnlia- 
tion as that which preserves the two 
nouns of projiounce, A: renouncement 
is accordingly passing out of use. 

renovate makes -vable ; siu* -abi.e 1 . 

rente, rentier. See French words. 

renunciation. For pronunciation 
see -Cl ATI ON. Renunciat ive^ renun¬ 
ciatory, pron. -sh^itiv', -shatori. 

rep. The OED treats this, not 
repp or reps, as the right form of the 
textile name. 

repa(i)rabie. Reparable (rc‘'pa-) is 
used almost only of abstracts such 
as loss, injury, inistake, which are 
to be made up for or to have their 
effects neutralized ; repairable some¬ 
times in that way also, but chiclly 
of material things that need mend¬ 
ing. The negatives are irreparable, 
but unrepairable ; see -able .‘3. 

repatriate makes -riable ; -able 3. 

repel makes -lied &c. ; see -ll-, -l-. 
repellent, repulsive. That is repel¬ 
lent which keeps one at arm’s len^h ; 


that is repulsive from which one re¬ 
coils ; that is, the second is a much 
stronger word. 

repertoire. See French words. 

Repetition of words or sounds. 
The lirst tiling to be said is that 
a dozen scnlt nccs are spoilt by 
ill-advised avoidance of repetition 
for every one that is spoilt by ill- 
advised repetition. Faulty repeti¬ 
tion results from want of care ; 
faulty avoidance results from in¬ 
capacity to tell good from bad, or 
servile submission to a rule of 
thumb—far graver defects than 
carelessness. This article is accord¬ 
ingly of slight importance compared 
with that in which the other side 
of the matter is presented ; see 
Elegant variation, where the rule 
of thumb against repetition is shown 
to have the most disastrous con¬ 
sequences. 

The fact remains, howcv’cr, that 
repetition of certain kinds is bad ; 

though the bad repetitions are 
almost always unintentional, & due 
to nothing worse than carelessness, 
<fe such as their authors would not 
for a moment defend, yet it is well 
that writers should realize how 
common this particular form of 
carelessness is ; the moral of the 
many examples that will be given 
IS the extremely simple one—read 
what you have written before print¬ 
ing it. The examples are divided 
into batches under headings, & little 
comment need be added. 

decendentsequences, i.e., several 
of phrasts, or two or more which 
clauses or that clauses or -ly words, 
each of which is not parallel or 
opposed, but has a dependent rela¬ 
tion, to the one before or after it. 
For the point of the distinction 
between dependent Sc parallel se¬ 
quences, sec -mr 3. 

2'he founders of the study of the 
origin of human nature./The atmo¬ 
sphere of mutuality must be created 
which xvill make it possible to discuss 
proposals which would have seemed 
impracticable./Taken up with war- 
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fare with an enemy./I do not forget 
that some writers have held that 
a system is to be inferred./lie lived 
practically exclusively on milk. 

TWO ACCIDENTALLY SIMILAR BUT 
NOT PARALLEL USES OF A WORD. 

Some other examples may be found 
in Jingles. 

Space forbids us to give n translation 
of the entire article^ which zoould run 
to several columns ; but there are 
several points which^ if (juoted from 
the rest of the article, would give the 
impression that . . ./In these days 
American revolutionary \ipscts ajtpear 
small enough beside the other afflic¬ 
tions of the world ; yet the situation is 
interesting enough./// was entitled 
‘ he Comity dc Lecture d’ it res’onted, 
in language which our feminists would 
strongly resent, the presence of ladies 
on that committee. Doubtful speci¬ 
mens of this kind sometimes occur in 
which the rejietJion may have been 
intended, but the |)arailel or con¬ 
trast is so little significant or so un¬ 
tidily expressed that it was probably 
accidental ; so :—The Japanese de¬ 
mocracy are affronted at what they 
regard as an affront to their national 
dignity./They can, no doubt, do each 
other enormous injury, but the Bul¬ 
garians could only carry the trenches 
at enormous cost, de an offensive 
movement on the part of the Turks 
seems out of the question./The depu¬ 
tation asked Colonel Seely yesterday to 
give substantial encouragement to the 
British industry, pointing out the 
desirability of hcanng adequate means 
of producing aeroplanes in this 
country in case of war, but at the 
same time pointing out that the 
League desired that the Government 
should acquire the very best machine 
that the world could produce./. . . 
spitting out its fangs when anyone 
entered the room ; this is quite an 
abnormal proceeding on the part of 
a snake built in the ordinary way, 
hut possibly it is suffering from the 
prevailing epidemic of desiring to 
record a protest in some novel way. 

Haphazard repetition, in a 
OIFFERENT SENSE, OF A WORD (or 


such use of one of its inflexions or 
derivatives or other belongings). 

The cure for that is clearly the 
alternative vote or the second ballot, 
the former alternative being the more 
preferable./This may have been due 
to undue power placed in his hands 
by the Constitution./7'o this last 
unsuccessful attempt succeeded the 
boredom of the trenches./We eannot 
believe that the Bill will be ship¬ 
wrecked on this point, for that would 
be not only disastrous to itself, but 
disastrous to the rejnifation of the 
House of Lords \Wv\L/7'hesc years 
of his zenith were hig with a bigger 
fate than Scotland's. /Such a mis¬ 
fortune would give the inijnession that 
the English do not treat their reli¬ 
gion s(*riousIy —an impression which 
would have a serious ejject politically 
as well as morally. / 7'he vacancy 
should by ordinary calculation occa¬ 
sion no anxiety to the Liberal Party ; 
the scat has consistently returned 
representatives of that faith ; on this 
oc<;asion, however, it is probable that 
there will be a three-sided contest./ 
T'hcy dug their own clay, often in 
front of their oxen front doors./There 
is no good putter xvhose xcrists do not 
move out after the ball; indeed, the 
formation of the jiutter renders it 
necessary that they should do so if he 
intends to follow it through naturally./ 
If we could get the awards announced 
in the course of next xveek, it xvould 
probably help more than anything else 
to get to the end of this struggle./Sir 
William White has 7ioxv received the 
crowning distinction of the Presidency 
of the Royal Association; his asso¬ 
ciation with the Navy may be said to 
date almost from his birth./7'hey arc 
kept in vigour for a time by the auto¬ 
matic generation of enthusiasm, but 
after a while the ebb begins ; a move¬ 
ment generally grazes cO dies with a 
generation. Ilere again it is some¬ 
times possible to suspect a writer of 
what is worse than carelessness, 
a pointless but intended repetition 
that is to have the effect of a play 
on words or the mildest of puns :— 
The triple bill of Bills ivhich are down 
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for the autumn sitting, the Mines 
Bill, the Shops Bill, cfc the Insurance 
Bill./Of the octogenarians twenty- 
three died in the first, db thirty-three 
in the second half of the century; 
xvhile if ive add the nonagenarians 
twenty-five ancients died in the more 
ancient, db thirty-eight in the modern 
time./Anonymity seems to be a pecu¬ 
liar delight to writers on naval mat¬ 
ters, though perhaps necessity has 
something to do xvith the matter./ 
I agreed with Mr J{(avlinson''s state¬ 
ment that the evidence at the inquest 
disagreed xvilh the account of the riots 
as given by Mr Kcir Ilardie. 

ASSONANC’K, RHV.Mi:, &e. 

‘ Worscr ct* xvorser ’ grows the plight 
of the Globe over the oversea trade 
figures./Jf no such Council existed, 
the Secretary of State would have to 
form an iidormal one if not a formal 
one./The features which the present 
Government in this country presents 
in common tvith representative d* 
responsible government arc few d* 
formal./. . . by committing embezzle¬ 
ment —an action too iird)(reilc in the 
circumstances to desewe censure. 

IinPKTlTION or A NAMi: INSTEAD OF 

HE &c. For this see tiie Lord Dudley 
example near the beginning of Ele¬ 
gant VAllIATION. 

repetitional, repetitionary, repeti¬ 
tious, repetitive. With all these on 
record, repetition would seem to have 
a good stock of adjectives at need ; 
but few writers have the hardihood 
to use any of them. Repetitious is 
said to be ‘ common in recent 
American use ’ ; repetitive is perhaps 
the least avoided in England. 

replace makes -ccable ; sec -abi.e 1. 
There is the literal sense of put 
(thing or person) back in the same 
place as before ; & there are. 

broadly different from this, various 
uses in wliich substitution is tin. 
idea—return an equivalent for, lill 
or take the place of, find a substitute 
for, supersede, & so forth. All the 
dictionaries, or certainly most of 
them, give the substitute uses with¬ 
out comment, & they are estab¬ 


lished in the language ; but some 
wise men of Gotham have lately 
discovered that, if one is perversely 
ingenious enough, one can so use r. 
that it shall not be clear whether 
literal putting back or substitution 
is meant. This is true ; here is an 
example in which a little thought is 
required ; We do not regard the 
situation as a simple one; a large 
proportion of the men on strike have 
been replaced, & as complete rein¬ 
statement is one of the demands of 
the union, there arc obvious difficulties 
to be overcome. To use r. there was 
foolish ; ‘ have had their places 

filled ’ was the way to put it. But 
the Wise men of Gotham arc so 
proud of a discovery that ordinary 
people have made about hundreds 
of other words that they have issued 
a decree against using r. at all in 
the substitute senses. The conse¬ 
quences, in over-use & misuse of the 
verb suBSTiTi’TF. & the noun sub¬ 
stitution, have been lamentable, but 
n(‘ed not be set forth here ; it is 
enough to state that the objections 
to the secondary senses of replace & 
replacement are idle, & that only the 
same kind of care is required that is 
taken not to use trip in the special 
sense stumble, or mistress in the 
special sense female paramour, where 
the context makes confusion likely 
with the unspeeialized senses. 

replenishment)(repletlon. The first 
is the process of filling something up 
c»r the amount of matter that effects 
the process ; the second is the filled- 
up condition. See -ion & -ment. 

replete. No tcacher^s bookcase is 
replete without it. Everyone at once 
rightly corrects to complete ; but 
why not r. ? you can say ‘ a book¬ 
case r. with works of genius ’. Be¬ 
cause quite full (r.) is not the same 
as adequately filled {complete). 

replica. The ‘ Devil ’ over the gate¬ 
way, a copy of the grotesque on 
Lincoln cathedral, which gave rise to 
the proverb ‘ As sure as the Devil 
looks over Lincoln \ The present 
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‘ Devil ’ is a mere modern replica of 
the original imp erected by the 
founder. ‘ Properly one made by 
the original artist ’ says the OED, 
after defining r. as a copy or dupli¬ 
cate of a work of art. Properly, 
therefore, there is no such thing as 
a modern r. of an ancient original ; 
& it is this 2 >roper sense that alone 
makes the foreign word r. worth 
maintaining in English by the side 
of the abundant English synonyms. 

Elko ANT VARIATION & NOVKI.TY- 
UUNTING account between them for 
much destruction of what is valuable 
in words. 

reply. For iiiflexions see Vrurs in 
-IK &c., G. 

r6pondez s’il vous plait. See French 

WORDS. 

repose makes -sable ; see ^NIittk e. 
repousse. See French words. 
repp. See Ri:r. 

reprehend makes -hensiblc ; -arle 2. 
repress makes -ssiblc ; see -\ree 2. 
reprieve makes -vable ; see INIn i: e. 
reprimand. Noun rc'primahnd, 
verb reprimah'nd ; sec Noun <1 

VEllR ACCENT. 

reprobate. Verb -fit, noun -it or 
-at ; sec PARTiciiMa;s a Jk 
reproduce makes -cihle ; see -ari,e 2. 
reprove makes -vable ; see Mute k. 
reps. See rep. 

republicanize has -znhlc ; Mute e. 
repudiate makes -diablc ; -aree 1. 
repugn(ant). Pronounce ripQ'n, 
but ripQ'gnant. 

repulse makes -sable ; see Mute e. 
repulsive. See REi’ELr.ENT. 
request. The German Commission 
requested tlie Allied (’commission for 
information as to ivhelher an cjrtension 
of the Armistice could he relied upon. 
R. information from the A. C., r. to 
be informed by the A. (\, r, that 
the A. C. would inform ; any of 
these will do, but the form in the 
text is unidiomatic, & due to the 
Anai.ogy of ask. 

require makes -rahle ; see ]\Iute e. 
requirement)(requlslte n. The two 
are so far synonyms that in some 
contexts either will do : T/ie require¬ 


ments, or 2'he requisites, are courage 
& callousness. But requirement 
means properly a need, & requisite 
a needed thing : That sum will meet 
my reijuirements, never my requisites ; 
but, just as tile abstract need is 
often used for the concrete needed 
thing, so requirement may perliaps 
always be substituted for requisite : 
Sponge, toothbrush, cf- other requiie- 
ments will jiass, though requisites is 
better & more usual, 
requisite, adj. For essential, neces¬ 
sary, A' r., see esse.ntim,. 
requisition, vb, has -oned Ac,; -n-, 

-NN-. 

requite makes -table ; st'c Mute e. 
Teredos. Two syllables (rcr'dos). 
res judicata. I’i. res judicatae. 
rescind has rescission, jiron. risi'zhn. 
rescue makes -uable ; see Mu^te e. 
resentment. J^Iay /, as one in com- 
jdete symjKilhy ivilli the general policy 
of the Govcrinneut, give (\rjiression to 
the strouL* resentment I feel to the 
]>roposed Bill. B. of, at, against, 
never to. Repugnanre ? see Ana- 
EOEv, A Caht-iron idiom. 

reserve makes -vable ; see Mute e. 
reservedly. Foui syllables ; -edey. 
re-set, reset. Tln^ veib meaning 
S(‘t again is jicrliau-. belter with the 
hypluii (see Ri.-), though the other 
reset (receive stolen goods Ac.) is 
not now eoiuinon enough to make 
confusion likely. 

residence, -cy. See -ce, -cy. 
residue, -uum, -ual, -uary. There 
are two Sfieeial use's, to each of 
which one rieiun A e>ne adjective arc 
ajipropriated—the legal sense con¬ 
cerned with what remains of an 
estate after payment of charges, 
di’bts, d; bequests ; A tJic mathe¬ 
matical, eliemit;al, A physical sense 
of 7vhat remains after subtraction, 
combustion, evaporation, Ac. The 
legal' noun A adjective are residue 
A residuary, the chemical Ac. are 
residuum A residual, though the 
differentiation is occasionally in¬ 
fringed in both directions. In more 
general use, residuum implies de¬ 
preciation, differing from residue as 
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leavings or sweepings from remainder. 
Residuum has plural -dua. 

resignedly. Four syllables ; -kot.y. 

resilience, -cy. Pronounce with 
-zil-. The very slight difference of 
sense—that -ce can & ~cy cannot 
mean an act of rebounding—does 
not, since there is no chance of -re’s 
being confined to that special sense, 
make the existence of the two any¬ 
thing better than an inconvenience ; 
it is therefore best to use -cc always ; 
see -CK, -CY. 

resist makes -iihlc ; see -able 2. 
For resistless see -less. 

resistance. You have likened the r. 
of Ulster Unionists to l>c driven out 
of the Constitution . . . to the opposi¬ 
tion . . . Read to being driven ; see 
Gerund li. 

resoluble, resolvable. Both arc in 
use witliout distinction of meaning, 
the first being more a literary, & the 
other more a eolloi^uial word. The 
negatives should be 7rresolubh\ but 
unresolvable ; see -able .‘5 ; in The 
number of irresolvable difficulties is 
relatively small, correct cither the 
prefix or the suflix. 

resolute, -tion, -ble. For pronun¬ 
ciation see i.u. 

resolution (in prosody). See Tech- j 

NlCAL TERMS. " j 

resolution)(motion. As names for 1 
a proposition that is passed or to be 
passed by the votes of an assembly, 
the two differ in that the passing of 
a motion results in action, & a m, 
is that something be done : while 
a resolution is not necessarily more 
than an expression of the opinion 
that something is true or desirable. 
Since, however, opinion often be¬ 
comes operative, & since also resolu¬ 
tions as well as motions are moved, 
i.e. are at least in one sense motions, 
the distinction is elusive ; it is 
nevertheless, if not too rigidly 
applied, of some value. 

resolvedly. Four syllables, if used ; 
see -EDLY, & use resolutely or other 
synonym. 


resort)(re-sort. See ue(-). 
resort, resource, recourse. Confu¬ 
sion between these three is very 
frequent, &, since in some senses 
each IS really synonymous with each, 
the confusion is, if not excusable, at 
least natural. The usual mistake 
is to say resource when one of the 
others is required. Of the following 
examples, the first four are unques¬ 
tionably wrong ; in the other two, 
the most idiomatic expression has 
not been chosen :—Such ships of the 
German Navy as remain in the 
Southern Seas must norv hax'e resource 
to the many sparsely-inhabilcd islands 
(recourse)./*S7if will not be able to 
j do so, in Dr Dillon's opinion, without 
1 resource to the sivord (recourse, re- 
' sorting, resort). he was better 
I employed in plyuig the trades of 
j tinker d: smith than in having resource 
j to vice (recourse),/. . . should an 
I autonomous regime for Macedonia 
have been agreed to by Turkey without 
resource to var (recourse, resort)./ 
. . . binding all Powers to apply an 
economic boycott, or, in the last 
resource, international force, against 
any Poieer zvhich . . . (resort)./77<c 
(jucstion of having to send troops to 
Teheran is only considered as a last 
resort (resource). 

The w'ords are chiefly used in cer¬ 
tain established phrases, given be¬ 
low ; when alternatives appear in 
brackets, they are to be taken as 
less idiomatic. To resort to ; to have 
recourse {resort) to ; without recourse 
(resort, resorting) to. Without re¬ 
sources ; at the end of his resources ; 
had no other resource left ; the only 
resourLt (resort) ; as a last resource ; 
ill the last resort. IDs usual resource 
ivas lying ; his usual recourse (resort) 
zvas to lying ; his usual resort was 
Brighton. A man of great or no 
resource ; a man of many or no 
resources. Golf is a great resource ; 
Iloylake is a great resort. 

Without resource in the sense 
‘ irreparably ’, though it has been 
used by good writers, is rather 
a Gallicism than an English 
idiom. 




RESPECT 

respect. Tlie compound preposi¬ 
tions with r. to, in r. of, should be 
used not as often, but as seldom, 
as possible ; see regard, & Peri¬ 
phrasis. 

respectfully. See Letter forms. 

respective(ly). Deli^,dit in these 
words is a wide-spread but depraved 
taste ; like soldiers & jiolieemen, 
they have work to do, but, when 
the work is not there, tli<‘ less we 
see of them the belter ; of ten 
sentences in wliich they occur, nine 
would be improved by tlieir removal. 
The evdl is considerable cnou<;h to 
justify an cxaminalion at some 
length ; cxamjilcs may be sorted 
into six grou])s: A, in which the 
words giv^e information needed by 
sensible readers ; B, in which they 
give information that may be 
needed by fools ; C, in which they 
say again what is said elsewhere ; 
D, in wliieh they say nothing 
intelligible ; E, in which they are 
used wrongly for some other word ; 
& F, in which they give a positively 
wrong sense. 

A. RIGHT USES 

There are two other chapters in 
which Strauss de Debussy take 
respectively a his/her <Sc a lower place 
than popular opinion accords them. 
But for r., the reader might suppose 
that both eoTiijiosers were rated 
higher on some points &, lower in 
others ; r. shows that higher goes 
with Strauss, & lower with Debussy./ 
That training colleges for 'men db 
women respectively be jnovided on 
sites at Hammersmith dh St Pancras. 
But for r. he might take both 
colleges to be for both sexes ; r. 
shows that one is for men & the 
other for women./T//is makes it 
quite possible for the apparently 
contradictory messages received from 
Sofia & Constantinople respectively 
to be equally true. It. shows that the 
contradiction is not, c. g., between 
earlier & later news from the Near 
East, but between news from one 
^ news from the other town. 
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B. FOOLPROOF USES 

The particular fool for whose bene- 
’ fit each r, is inserted will be defined 
in brackets. Final statements are 
expected to be made today by Mr 
Jionar Law cb M. Millerand in the 
I House of Commons d? the Chamber 
of Deputies respectively (r. takes care 
of the reader who cloi*s not know 
which gentleman or which l^arlia- 
ment is British, or who may imagine 
both gentlemen talking in both 
Parliaments). 77ie Socialist aim in 
forcing a debate was to compel the 
different groups to define their r. 
attitudes (Llie reader v ho may expect 
a group to define another grouji’s 
attitude)./// is very far from certain 
that any of the names now canvassed 
in U'all Street will secure the 'nomina¬ 
tion at the r. Republican c(- Demo¬ 
cratic Conventions (the reader who 
may think Bepuliheans & Demo¬ 
crats Iiold sev’cral united conven¬ 
tions)./ MV have not the smallest doubt 
that this is what will actually hajipcn, 
cb we may discuss the situation on 
the footing that the respective fates of 
these two Hills will be as predicted 
(thti reader wlio has read the pre¬ 
diction without sufheient attention 
to remember that it is double). 

C. TAUIOLOGICAL tTHi:S 

After each is given in brackets the 
expression or the fact that makes r. 
superfluous. Having collected the 
total amount, the collector disburses to 
each proper authority its r. quota ((aieh 
. . , ils).///c wants the Secretary for 
War to tell the House in what coun¬ 
tries they are at present stationed, & 
the numbers in each country respec¬ 
tively {vavh)./Madame Sarah Bern¬ 
hardt db Mrs Bernard Beere respec¬ 
tively made enormous hits in ‘ As in 
a Looking Glass ’ {hits, i)lural)./T/ie 
October number of the llassegna is 
chiefly remarkable for the r. articles 
of the Marchese Crispolto Crispolti 
on Pope Benedict V db the War & by 
the Marchese Colonna di Cesarb on 
Zionism & the Entente (the mention 
of each article immediately after 
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its author’s name)./in the Preus- 
sische Jahrbiicher for May the most 
noteworthy articles are those respec¬ 
tively by Werner Weishach, who 
writes on Germany in modern Italian 
political criticism, & by Professor 
Hans Dclbrack, who contributes an 
extremely interesting^ comparison be¬ 
tween . . . (as in the Iasi). 

D. UNINTELLininLK T. 

The writiJi^-rnom, silence-room, cl* 
recreation-room, have respectively blue 
cb red arm-chairs. /A certain estate 
is for sale; its ffronnds border three 
main roads, namely. Queen's, Bel¬ 
mont, ct* Kin!>'s respectively. 

E. r. FOR ANOTHER WORD 

Tlie writers of these mean no more 
than both (to be jilaced in tlie second 
after Fellow). The tzvo nurses' asso¬ 
ciations rcs])cctivcly organized in 
Scotland make no secret of their 
membership./ lie was a Felloxv of 
Balliol ('ollctic, Oxford, cl* of thi 
University of London respectively. 

F. REVERSAL OF SENSE 

It is recognized that far too little is 
knozvn by Englishmen cb tinier leans 
about their r. countries; in this 
country there is only one lectureship 
on American history, cb that is at 
King's College, Strand. This can 
only mean that Englishmen know 
too little of England, Ameneans 
know too little of America—which j 
is no doubt true, but is not the 
truth that the writer wished to 
eonvey ; ‘ about each other's eoiin- 
tries ’ would have served both 
writer & reader. 

The simple fact is that respective(ly) 
are words seldom needed, but that 
pretentious writers drag them in at 
every opportunity for the air of 
thoroughness & precision they are 
supposed to give to a sentenee. 

respire makes respirable (rlspir'abl 
is the pronunciation preferred by 
the OED) ; see Mute e. 

respite, vb, makes -table (re'spitabl); 
see Mute e. 


resplendence, -cy. The first is re- 
j commended ; see -ce, -cy. 

restaurant, restaurateur. See 

French words. 

restore makes -ruble ; see Mute e. 
restrain)(re-strain. See re(-). 
restrainedly. Four syllables; -edly. 
resume makes -rnable ; sec Mute e. 
resum6. See French words. 
resurrect. See Back-formation. 
resuscitate makes -itable ; -able 1, 
retable (eeel. n.). Pronounce rlta'bl. 
retail. Verb lila'l, noun re'tal ; 
see Noun A* verb accent. 
retaliate makes -lable ; see -able 1, 
retenue. See French words. 
retina. I’l. -as or -ae ; see Latin 

PLURALS. ]. 

retire makes -ruble ; see Mute e. 
For retired admiral &c., see Intran¬ 
sitive p.p. 

retrace makes -ceable ; sec -able 1. 
retract makes -tor-, sec -or. Of the 
two nouns retrac{tu)tion, the shorter 
IS used in all senses, the longer only 
in the secondary or non-htcral ones, 
i.e., where the meaning is not ‘’pull¬ 
ing ba(*kNNarilsbut ‘apologizing 
for’ or * cancelling’ or ‘revoking’. 
Protrusion cb retraction of the longue ; 
Offer cb retrac{ta)tion of terms ; Pub¬ 
lication d- rttrac(ta)tion of a libel. 

retrieve makes -vable ; see Mute e. 
Of the nouns retrieve c't retrieval, the 
first IS used in particular phrases 
{beyond, past, retrieve), & the other 
elsewhere {for the retrieval of his 
fortunes &c.). 

retro-. In most words the usual 
pronunciation is retro ; but in the 
commonest of all, retrospect & retro¬ 
grade, i^ IS retro ; in words derived 
from or allied with these two {retro¬ 
spective, retrospection, retrogression, 
retrogressive, retrogradation) it varies, 
the tendency being to say retro if 
the stress is shifted, as it is by most 
speakers in all these words, & by 
all in retrogradation, to the third or 
fourth syllable. 

retrograd-, retrogress(-). There are 
two series : (1) adj. & vb retrograde, 
n. retrogradation ; (2) vb retrogress, 
II. retrogression, adj. retrogressive. 
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But, as most of us have a preference 
for retrograde as the adj. & retro¬ 
gression as the noun, & no great 
liking for either verb, there is un¬ 
fortunately little prospect that one 
series will oust the other. 

retrousse. See French words. 
return. For the returned exile &c. 
see Intransitive p.p. 
rev. Sec rp:verend. 
reveille. See French words’. 
revel: -lied, -lling, -Her ; sec -ee-, -l-. 
Revelation(s). Though the Bible 
title is The Revelation of St John the 
Divine, the plural Rev>elations is 
quite established in ordinary sjieeeli, 
& to take exception to it is Pedan¬ 
try ; but The Revelations is a con¬ 
fusion of the eorreet The Revelation 
with the [lopular Rivelations. 

revenant. Sec French words. The 
book is thronged, too, with rei'enanls cb 
echoes ; old familiar facen reappear, 
on whom year‘< ago the reader elosed the 
cover xvith a sigh. One ol the literary 
critics’ needless Gaeiacisms. 

revenge. For r. vb & avenge, r. n. 
& vengeanec, sec avence. R. makes 
-geablc ; see -aule 1. 
revenue. Pronounce re'vinri. ‘ The 
stressing rex'e'nue, eoniinon or usual 
during the 17th & 18Lh centuries & 
until recently in legal & parlia¬ 
mentary usage, is now obsolescent ’ 
—OKD. 

reverberate makes -ruble, -tor ; sec 

-ABEE 1, -OR. 

revere. The adjective, if used, 
should be -ruble ; see Mute. e. 
reverend, rev., reverent(ial). Re¬ 
verend means deserving reverence, & 
reverent feeling or showing it. 

Reverend is abbreviated Revd or 
now usually Rev. For Ii.eiteracies 
like Rev. Smith, instead of Rn\ J. 
Smith or the Rev. Mr or Dr Smith. 
see HON. Reporters giving lists of 
clergy have diniculties with the 
plural of th(? abbreviation ; but, since 
reverend is an adjective (<fe not, like 
parson in the now disused ‘ Parsons 
Jones & Smith *, a noun), there is 
neither occasion for nor correctness 


ill such forms as Revs & Revds ; the 
Rev. J. Smith, W. II. Jones, P. 
Brown, <& others is the way to put 
it ; if the initials, or some of them, 
arc not known, it should run 'The 
Rev. J. Smith, Messrs Jones 
Brown, Dr Robinson, dc other elergy. 

Between reverent & revereaitial the 
■(lifferenee is much the same as that 
betw'een prudent prudential, 

reverential being as ap])hcable to 
what apes reverence as to wliat is 
truly instinct with it, while reverent 
has only the laudatory sense ; but 
reverential is often wrongly chosen 
merely as a Lone variant ; wdien 
nverent w’^ould not 1 h‘ out of place, 
r(vereniial is a substitute as much 
weaker as it is longer. 

revers. See French words. 

reverse, n. Such [ihrascs as ‘ re¬ 
marks the r. of coinyilimcnlary ’, 
meaning uncomplimentary remarks, 
arc (Rindjrous s])ceimens v)f ^VoRN- 
out iiiwiorii. 

reverse, v b. For the adjective, 
-sable is reeomiinndcd rather than 
-sible on gener.d princii)lc‘S ; see 
-ABEE 2 : negative unrn'ersable, or 
irreversible ; see -able d. But -sible 
is the pn'valcnt form. 

reversion has various senses, ehiefly 
legal or biologieal, to be found in any 
dictionary, & not needing to be set 
forth here. It sulhees to say that 
they all eorre.si>ond to the verb 
revert, ct not to the verb reverse, 
whose noun is reversal. In the 
following ('xtraets it has been 
wrongly given the meaning of re¬ 
versal :—'/'he rei'ersion of our Tree 
'Trade poliey ivoald, ive are ennvinced, 
be a great reverse for the xvorking 
class./But to undertake a complete 
reversion of the Bolshevik policy is 
beyond their poivers. 

revert makes -tiblc ; see -able 2. 

revet makes -tting, -tied ; -T-, -tt-. 

reviewaL See -al nouns, & use 
review n. 

revile makes -table ; see Mute e. 

revisal. See -al nouns. The 
Union demands a ‘ thorough revisal 
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of the whole tariff ’ ; why not the 
cstablislied revision ? 

revise makes -sable ; sec Mote e 

Revivals. When some half cen¬ 
tury ago a method of curtailing 
debate in the House of Commons 
was found neeessary, there was 
much talk of the French cldiurc, &, 
it seemed for sonu* years as il the 
French name would have to be 
taken over with the French thing ; 
the old Fnghsh word closure had 
become so unfamiliar that it did not 
suggest itscil readily, when jiro- 
posed was not cordially received. 
^ Moving the closure ’ is now faimliar 
enough ; hut, though the word had 
not become strictly obsolete, it was 
so rare as to strike most of us as 
either a new formation or a rcviv'al, 
& it is at once a good specimen of 
the kind of reviv^al that justifies the 
reviver & a good proof of how 
effectually a more or less disused 
word may come to life again. To 
anyone below lifty years of age it 
would hardly occur that closure was 
on a different footing from budget or 
motion or di’isolution or division or 
any other parliamentary term ; &, 
as to ‘the kind of rcvn\'al the 
occasion may he defined as one on 
which a name has to be found for 
a new thing, & a question arises 
between a foreign w'ord & a disused 
Fnglish one that might well have 
served if the thing & the word had 
been alive together. 

It is by no means uncommon for 
very ordinary wairds to remain 
latent for long periods. To take 
only some notable cases in the letter 
B, the OED records such disappear¬ 
ances of balsam (hOO years), bloom 
(the iron-foundry wa^rd ; (300 years). 
bosk (500 years), braze (to make of 
brass ; 550 years) ; but the reap¬ 
pearance of these, exi^ejit perfia])s 
oi bosk, was not so much a deliberate 
revival as a re-emergence out of the 
obscurity of talk into the light of 
literature. It is only with deliberate 
revivals, however, that it is worth 
while to concern ourselves here— 


words like carven (carved), childly, 
dispiteous, & dole (grief), or uses of 
words in obsolete senses such as 
egregious mcamng excellent or enor¬ 
mity meaning hugeness. Carven 
seems to have been disused for 
300 years, childly for 250 ; dis¬ 
piteous (foimerly despite/ous full of 
despite, now dis/piteous unpitying ; 
see Mute e) for 200 ; dole for a long 
time in England at least. Revivals 
like these, those of obsolete senses, 
not to till gaps m a deficient vocabu¬ 
lary as closure did, but to impart 
the charm of cpiaintness to matter 
that perhaps needs adornment, are 
of doubtful hemdit either to the 
language or to those who experiment 
in them. Is it absurdly optimistic 
to supjiosc that what the stream of 
language leaves stranded as it flows 
along consists mainly of what can 
well be done without, & that going 
back to rake among the debris, 
excejit for very special needs, is 
unprofitable ? At any rate, the 
simple referring of any word to this 
article is intended to dissuade the 
reader from using it. 

revive makes -vable ; see Mute e. 

revivify. For inllexions see Vekbs 
IN -IE Ac., (3. 

revoke makes revocable (re'vokabl), 
riTocaiion. 

revolt, h'or insurgent, see 

In rit vNMTiVE p.p. 

revolute. See B.\c k-forwationt. 

revolve makes -vable ; see Mute e. 

revue. See Technical terms. 
Reynard, Rhadamanthus, See 
SuiiRigi u:ts. 

rhap‘^odic(al). The short form is 
noAV usually limited to the original 
seris<* ‘ of the Ercek rhapsodes % 
while -ical has usually & might well 
have only the secondary sense of 
eestatieally expressed or high flown ; 
see -ic(ae). 

Rhenish. Pronounce r€n-. 
rhetorical question. See Tech¬ 
nical TERMS. 

rhino = rhinoceros. PI. -os, see 
-o(e)s 5, or (sec Collectives 4) -o. 
See also Curtailed words. 
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rhombus. PI. -buses or -bi ; see 
L\tin plurals. 

rhotacism. See Technical terms. 
rhyme. 1. For meaning of r., & of 
r. royaly feminine r., &e., see under 
Technical terms. 

2. rhyme, rime. Nothing seems to be 
gained, exccj)t indeed a poor ehanee 
of the best of three reputes (learning, 
pedantry, & error), by ehanging the 
established spelling. The OKU states 
that rhyme ^ finally established itsedf 
as the standard form that the 
revival of rime * was to some extent 
due to the belief that the ^vord was of 
native origin & represented OIL rim' 
{ = number). Rhyme is in fact the 
same word as rhythrUy & ultimately 
from Greek rhuthmos, though it came 
into Knglish from French in the 
altered form rime, & was only later 
restored, like many other words, to a 
spelling more suggestive of its origin. 
It is highly convenient to have for the 
thing meant a name differently spelt 
from rhythm, but tliat convenience 
rhyme gives us as fully as rime, while 
it has the other advantage of being 
familiar to everyone. 

Rhythm. Ilhythmless s[)cech or 
writing is like the flow of licjuid 
from a pipe or tap ; it runs with 
smooth monotony from when it is 
turned on to when it is turned off, 
provided it is clear stuff ; if it is 
turbid, the smooth flow is quccrly 
& abruptly cheeked from tunc to 
time, & then resumed. Rhythmic 
speech or writing is like waves of the 
sea, moving onward with alternating 
rise & fall, connected yet separate, 
like but different, suggestive of some 
law, too complex for analysis or 
statement, controlling the relations 
between wave & wave, waves & sea, 
phrase & phrase, phrases & speech. 
In other words, live speech, said or 
written, is rhythmic, & rhythmlcss 
speech is at the best dead. The 
rhythm of verse is outside the scope 
of this book, & that of prose cannot 
be considered in its endless detail; 
but a few words upon it may com¬ 
mend the subject as worth attention 


to some of those who arc stirred by 
the mere name to ribald laughter at 
fads & aesthetes. 

A sentence or a passage is rhyth¬ 
mical if, when said aloud, it falls 
naturally into groups of words each 
well lifted by its length & intonation 
for its place in the whole & its rela¬ 
tion to its neighbours. lihylhm is 
m)t a matter of counting syllables 
& measuring the distance between 
accents ; to tliat misconception is 
due the ridicule sometimes cast upon 
it by sensible yicoplc conscious of 
producing satisfactory English but 
wrongly thinking they do it without 
the aid of rliytlim. They will tell 
you that they sec to it, of course, 
that their sentences sound right, & 
that is enough for them ; but, if 
their seeing to it is successfully done, 
it is because they are, though they 
do not realize it, masters of rliythm. 
F'or, while rhythm docs imt mean 
counting syllables & measuring 
accent-intervals, it docs mean so 
arranging the parts of your whole 
that each shall enhance, or at the 
least not del ract from, the general 
effect upon the ear ; & wdiat is that 
but seeing to it that your sentcnctis 
sound right ? Metre is measure¬ 
ment, rhythm is How, a How with 
pulsations as infinitely various as 
the shape & size & speed of the 
waves ; & infinite variety is not 

amenable to tabulation such as cun 
be applied to metre ; so it is that 
the prose writer’s best guide to 
rhythm is not liis own experiments 
in, or other pcojile’s rules for, par¬ 
ticular cadences & stress-schemes, 
but an instinct for the difference 
between what sounds right & what 
sounds wrong. It is an instinct 
cultivable by those on whom nature 
has not bestowed it, but on one 
condition only—that they will make 
a practice of reading aloud. That 
test soon divides matter, even for 
a far from sensitive car, into what 
reads well & what reads tamely, 
haltingly, jerkily, lopsidedly, top- 
heavily, or otherwise badly; the 
first is the rhythmical, the other 
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the rhythmlcss. By the time the 
reader aloud has discovered that in 
a really good writer every sentenee 
is rhythmical, while bad writers 
perpetually offend or j)uzzle his 
ear—a discovery, it is true, not very 
quickly made—, he is capable of 
passing judgement on each of his 
own sentences if he will be at the 
pains to read them, loo, aloud. In 
all this, reading aloud netal not be 
taken quite literally ; there is an 
art of tacit reading aloud (‘ My own 
voice pleased me, & still more the 
mind’s Internal echo of the imper¬ 
fect sound ’), reading with the eye 
& not the moutii, that is, but being 
as fully aware of the unuttcred 
sound as of the sense. 

Here arc, to conclude, a few ex¬ 
amples of unrliythmical prose, fol¬ 
lowed by a single masterpiece of 
rhythm. If these arc read through 
several tunes, it will perhaps be 
found that the sjilcndour of the last, 
& the meanness of the others, 
become more conspicuous at each 
repetition :—Air Davies docs not Id 
his learning cause him to treat the 
paintings as material only to be 
studied by the Egyptologist ivith a 
critical cf- scientijic eye. Never a 
chance of pausing, or an upward or 
downward slojie, in the four lines./ 
But, so far as 1 could see, nobody 
carried aivay burning candles to re¬ 
kindle with holy fire the lamp in front 
of the ikon at home, whieh should burn 
throughout the year except for the short 
time it is extinguished in order to 
receive anew the light that is relit every 
year throughout the Christian world 
by Christ's victory over death. In¬ 
ordinate length of the last & sub¬ 
ordinate member beginning at ex¬ 
cept, which throws the whole sen¬ 
tence off its balanec./Bw/ some two 
or three months ago I asked the 
hospitality ch assistance of your 
columns to draw public & civic atten¬ 
tion to the above position of affairs, 
to the fact that the use of the Em¬ 
bankment, as a thoroughfare, was 
limited, cO, in fact, almost prohibited, 
by the very bad db deterrent condition 


of the roadway at both ends of the 
portion from Chelsea to Westminster, 
the rest of the road being fairly good, 
of fine proportions, & easily capable 
of being made into a most splendid 
boulevard, for all ordinary traffic, 
as a motor road, in ichieh respect it 
was dangerously impossible at parts, 
cL- as a typical drive or walk. This 
writer has j)rodueed a single sentenee 
seventeen lines long without a single 
slip in grammar. That so expert a 
syntaetician should be rhythm-deaf 
is amazing./iVomc simple eloquence 
distinctly heard, though only uttered 
in her eyes, unconscious that he read 
them, as, ‘ By the death-beds 1 have 
tended, by the childhood 1 have sufjer- 
ed, by our meeting in this dreary house 
at midnight, by the cry wrung from 
me in the anguish of my heart, O 
father, turn to me d' seek a refuge in 
my love before it is too late!’' may 
have arrested them. Of what use to 
talk of simple eloquence in a sen¬ 
tence contorted & disproportioncd 
like that 't/Let anyone ask some 
respectable casuist (the Bishop of 
London, for instance) whether Laven- 
gro was not far better employed, when 
in the country, at tinkering <Jt’ smithery 
than he would have been in running 
after all the milkmaids in Cheshire/, 
though tinkering is in general con¬ 
sidered a very ungenteel employment/, 
d: smithery little better/, notwith¬ 
standing that an Orcadian poet, who 
wrote in \orse about 800 years ago, 
reckons the latter among nine noble 
arts zehirh he possessed/, naming it 
along with idaying at chess, on the 
harp, d- 'ravelling runes/, or as the 
original has it, ‘ treading runes ’/— 
that is, compressing them into small 
compass by mingling one letter with 
another/, even as the Turkish cali- 
graphists ravel the Arabic letters/, 
more especially those who write talis¬ 
mans. One of the decapitable sen¬ 
tences from which if piece after 
piece is chopped off at the end the 
remainder after each chop is one 
degree less ill balanced than before. 

And the king was much moved, db 
went up to the chamber over the gate 
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dh wept: tfe as he wenty thus he said: 
O my son Absalom^ my son^ my son 
Absalom I would God 1 had died for 
thee, O Absalom, my son, my son ! 

rhythmic(al). Rotiv forms are too 
common to justify any’^ expectation 
of cither’s chsappearanee ; yet there 
is no marked differentiation ; what 
there is perhaps amounts to this, 
that ~al is the more ordinary 
pedestrian lerm, therefore belter 
suited for the merely classifying use 
(cf- other rhythmical devices : cf. so 
rhythmic a style). See -ic(al). 

riant. See French words. 
ribbon, riband. The second is ‘ now 
archaic ’—OED. 
ribes. Pronounce ri'bez. 
riches. Bui the promoters xvill cer¬ 
tainly not need to yn back to ancient 
history for it ; they itill have an 
embarrassment of riches from the 
immediate past. See Gallicisms. 

rick (twist, sprain). Sec wrick. 
rickety, not -tty ; see -t-, -tt-. 
ricochet. The spt'lling, accent, <fc 
pronunciation recommended are : 
ricochet (ri'koshfi) ; ricocheted (ri'ka- 
shatl) ; ricocheting (rikosha'lng). Cf. 
CROCHET, CROQUET, 
rictus. Id. -uses or -us, not -i ; see 
Latin plur\ls. 

rid. There is no clear line between 
rid & ridded in past inflexions, but 
the prevailing usage is : past tense, 
ridded {When he ridded, soinetiines 
rid, the world of his presence) ; p.p. 
as active, ridded {We have ridded, or 
rid, the land of robbers) ; p.fi. as 
passive, rid (1 thought myself well rid, 
rarely ridded, of him). 
ride makes -dcd)le ; see Mute e. 
rider (corollary). Technical TERMS, 
ridge makes -gif ; see -ey Sc -y. 
ridicule, vb, h is -lable ; Mute k. 
rifacimento. Pronounce -fahchi-. 
PI. -os, sec -o(e)s 6, or -ti (-e). 
right. 1. Jl. away in the sense ‘ at 
once ‘ without delay comes from 
America, & is still far from com¬ 
fortable in England. 2. Right) {Tight¬ 
en, vv. See -EN verbs. 3. Right- 
(ly\ advv. The adverb right- in the 


senses ‘ properly ’, ‘ correctly ’, is 
being squeezed out by the ten¬ 
dency to Unidiomatic -ly. It is 
well, before using rightly in these 
sensi's, to consider wind her right is 
not better, though usage is much less 
decided than with many alternative 
adverbs of the kind. In all the 
following t\qx!S rightly is possible, 
but right is better ;— He guessed or 
ansxccred right (cf. lie rightly guessed 
that it xvas safe or ansxvered twenty- 
seven) ; You did right in apologizing 
or to apologize (cf. You rightly 
apologized) ; // 1 remember right 

(cf. 1 cannot rightly recoUcci) ; I hope 
we are going right ; If it was tied 
right, it will hold ; Teach him to hold 
his pen right. Corri'ct accordingly : 
Mr IJoifd George does rightly in 
calling them to the aid of a larger 
concejAion. 

righteous. Pron. ri'chi/s for rlTynzs). 
rigid makes -est : see -f.r & -e'st 4. 
rigour, but rigorous ; see -ouR & 

-OR, -OUR- & -OK-. 

rile makes -lable : see Mitte e. 
rilievo. See reiji.yo. 
rime. See uuymi:. 
rinderpest. Pronoune(‘ nn-. 
ring, vb. Roth rang & rung are 
still used for llie past tense, but 
rang is much commoner, & likely to 
become universal. 

ringlet makes -eted, -ciij ; -t-, -tt-. 
rinse makes -sable ; sea* Mute e. 
riot makes -oted, -otlng ; -T-, -tt-. 
riposte. See French ’words. 
ripply, not -ley ; sc'c -i.^' tV- -y, 
rise. 1. For the risen sun ttc. see 
Intransitive p.p. 2. ll is hoped 
that the Joint Committee will r. equal 
to the occasion, th give India a con¬ 
stitution which . . . Either r. to or be 
equal to ; Cast-iron idiom. 

risible. 1. Pronounce riz'lbl. 2. 
R. is very liable to MisPRiNTing as 
visible. 3. Were I to send my library 
of sixty specimens to auction 1 really 
expect some risible bid of, say, ten or 
fifteen pounds xvould be offered. The 
word has nearly perished except in 
the special sense ‘ of laughter ’ 
(r. faculty, nerves, muscles, &c.). To 
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use it in the sense ‘ ridiculous % 
correct enough, but now unfiiiniliar, 
is a Rkvival not to be recornniended; 
the word that has taken its place is 

DERISOllY. 

risky, for Freneli risqu^, is an un¬ 
desirable Gallicism. 
risqu6, rissole. See Fri:ncit words. 
ritardando. PI. -ns ; see -o(k)s (>. 
rival, \ b, has -lied, -lling ; -ll-, -l-. i 
rive. I’ast tense rived ; p.p. riveHy \ 
rarely rived. i 

rivel makes -lied, -lling ; -ll-, -l-. { 

rivet has -eted, -eling, -eler ; -t-, -tt-. 1 
rividre. Sei* Fnr.Ncii words. i 

roast. 1. The use ol the p.f). roast 
is very narrowly limited : roast beef j 
or hare, but roasted eojjee-herries cjr | 
cheeks ; a roast joint, but a xvell ^ 
roasted joint ; is better roasl[ed) than i 
boiled, buf should certainhf be roasted. \ 
2. For rale the r., see lull. 

Robby, -ie. See -i:y, -il, -y. 
robe, vb, makes -bable ; see Ml n: i:. 
robe-de-chambre. Fki;nch words. 
robust makes -cr, -est ; -r.ii & -lst. 
robustious. One of the words 
W'hose continued ('Xistenee depends 
upon a fpiolation (Ilarntet in. ii. JO), 
rococo. See d'Lc iiMc al terms. 
rodomontade, not rho-. 
role, r61e. Tliongh the word is 
ctyrnologieally tlie same as roll, 
meaning the roll of MS. that c*on- 
tained an actor's part, the difleren- 
tiation is too use ful to be saerilieed 
by Sfielling always roll. But, there 
being no other word role from wdiieh j 
it has to be kejit distinct, both the ! 
italic’S & the accent might w’cll be j 
abandoned. As to the sanctity of j 
the French form, see morale. I 

Roman-Catholic, Roman Catholic. | 

lie is a Roman Catholic ; the Roman- | 
Catholic faith ; in Roman-Catholic i 
countries. In the noun there is no I 
need of or justification for the j 
hyphen (sec IIytmiens B) ; in the 
compound adjective it is necessary 
or desirable (see IIvniENS 3 D). 

Romanes, Romany, (gypsy lan¬ 
guage). Pronounce rd'mnnez, -ni. 
Romansh, Roumansh, Rumans(c)h. 


The OEl) treats the first as the 
standard form. 

Rome makes Romish ; sec Mute e. 
rondeau, rondel. See Technical 
TERMS ; &, for pi. of rondeau, -x. 
rondo. PI. -os ; see -o(e)s 6. 
Rontgen. Pronounce ru'ntycn. 
roof. PI. -fs ; see -ve(d). 
roomful. PI. -Is ; see -ruL. 
root (pliilol.). Sec Technical 

TERMS. 

root, rout, (poke about). The 
second form is called by the OED 
an ‘ irregular variant ol ’ the first. 
The two, with the other verb root 
directly eonneeted with the noun, 
naturally cause some difficulty. It 
would be a convenient differentia¬ 
tion if the sjielling root could be 
confined to contexts in which the 
notion of roots is essential, A rout 
were adopted wIktc search or 
bringing to light is the point. So 
we should get rooting up trees, 
rooting out W( (‘ds or sedition, but 
routing about in a lumber-room or 
among papiis. routing out secrets, 
routing a jierson out ol bed, roULing 
up a rcelusi* or a reference. Pigs^ 
being eijiially intent on roots & 
seal eh, may root or rout indifferently. 

rope makes -pable, -pif \ sec Mute e. 
roquefort. See French words. 
roquet. P'or spelling & pronuncia¬ 
tion of iritlexions see crochet. 
rosary, -ery, (rose-garden). The 
first IS the old word (fiorn i5th e. in 
OED), direct from Latin rosarium. 
The second is a 19th-c. formation 
made presumably, from rose & -cry, 
by someone not aw^are that rosary 
has thi‘- sense. Rose-garden or -bed 
IS recommended for ordinary use, & 
rosary for verse. 

Rosicrucians, or Brethren of the 
Rosy Cl OSS. much talked of in the 
17th c., paid homage by their name 
not to anything symbolized by cross 
or rose, but to an alleged 15th-c. 
founder named Rosenkreuz (= cross 
of roses). ' The writers who posed 
as llosicrueians were moral & re¬ 
ligious reformers, & utilized the 
technicalities of chemistry (alchemy). 
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& the sciences generally, to make 
known their opinions, there being 
a flavour of mysticism or occultism 
promotive of inquiry & suggestive 
of hidden meanings discernible or 
discoverable only by adepts ’—• 
Enc. Brit. 

rosin is by origin merely a form of 
resin changed in sound & spelling ; 
but the two are now so far dillcr- 
entiated that resin is usual for the 
liquid in or taken from the tree, & 
as the general eheniieal terni for 
substances having certain qualities, 
while rosin denotes the distilled solid. 
R. makes rosined, -inif; -N-, -nn-. 

roster. Though the dictionaries 
arc almost unanimous for ro'ster 
only, the army, which is the chief 
user of the word, says ro'ster ; S: 
Skeat remarks : ‘ The o is projierly 
long I proii. roaster \ 

rostrum. PI. : in the original 
sense (ship’s beak), usually -ra ; in ; 
the secondary sense (pul})it or plat- I 
form), -rums or -ra. See -um, I 
Latin pluuals. i 

rotate makes rotatable (see -able ]), 
-tor (see -on). 

rota(to)ry. Rotary is not, like 
authoritwe, dctcriatc, pacifist, a ; 
shortening of a more correct form, j 
but is a separate word : rota wheel ' 
gives rotarius (English rotary) wheel¬ 
like ; roto revolve gives rotator ins 
(English rotatory) revolving «fce. On t 
the other hand there is no important I 
di ffercnce in meaning either essential j 
or customary, & therefore the short i 
rotary should be preferred & rotatory \ 
avoided as a Supekfluous word. 

rdti. See French words. 

rotten makes -niiess. h^or some¬ 
thing r. in the state of Denmark, see 
IrrI'U.evant allusion. 

rotund makes -cr, -e.sl ; -er & -est. 
roturier, rou6, rouge et noir. See 
French words. 

.rough(en), vv. See -en verbs ; but 
the relation between this pair de¬ 
mands some further treatment, 

1. The intransitive verb ( = become 
rough) is always roughen, except 


that the addition of up occasionally 
enables rough to serve {the sea, his 
bristles, its scales, their tempers, began 
to rough up). 2. In the simple 
transitive senses also (=:makc 
j rough), roughen is usual, but if up is 
j added rough is preferred, & rough 
by itself is the word for arming 
I horseshoes against slqiping {rough 
I the shoes or the horse). .* 1 . In the 
I other transitiv'e senses of to tr(‘at 
! roughly or shape roughly (the latter 
^ usually w'lth advi-rbs, in, off, out), 

; the verb is rough : rough a horse, 
break it in ; rough a calj, harden it 
i by exposure ; rough a person, abuse 
or maltreat him ; rough in the out¬ 
lines ; rough off timber ; rough out 
a scheme ; rough a lens, shajic 
without polishing it. 4, To take 
things in the rougli is to lough it 

roulade, rouleau. See Fri:nch 
WORDS. RouUau has pi. -s (or -x). 
roundel, roundelay. Not, like 
rondeau ik rondel, precise terms. 
Roundel is sometimes used loosely 
for rondeau-or-rondel, Ik see Tech¬ 
nical TERMS ; roundelay is dehnod 
in the OKI) as ‘ A short simple song 
with a refrain 

rouse mak< s -sable ; see Mini: i:. 
rout (poke ahoni). See root. 
route IS pronounced, in military 
phrases such as rouie-march, column 
of r., rowt. 

routine makes routinism, -ist (rob- 
te'n-) ; see Mute e. 
rowan. The OED pronunciation is 
rb'rtn, Scotch row'an. 
rowel makes -lied, -lling ; -ll-, -l-. 
rowlock. Pronounce ru'lok. 

-R-, -RR-. Monosyllables ending 
in -r double it before sullixes begin- 
! ning with vowels if the sound pre- 
' ec'ding it is a single vowel (a, c, i, o, 

I u, y), but not if it is a diphtliong or 
a double vowel : barring but near¬ 
ing, stirred but chaired, currish but 
boorish. Words of more than one 
syllabic follow the rule for mono¬ 
syllables if their last syllabic is 
accented (with the exception noted 
below), but otherwise do not double 
the r ; preferred but proffered, inter- 
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ring but entering, abhorrent but 
motoring. Exception : confer, infer, 
prefer, refer, & transfer, though 
accented on the last, give adjectives 
in -crablc, & shift the accent to the 
first syllable : preferable &c. ; see 
confeh(r)able. 

rubefy, -bify. The first is better, 
on the analogy of liquefy, putrefy, 
stupefy, than the second on the 
an.alogy of horrify, terrify, especially 
in view of rubefacient rubcfaction 
always so spelt. 

rubricate makes -cable, -tor ; see 
-AiJia': ], -ou. 

ruche. Si'c Fi{i;nch words. 

rucksack. Pronounce ro(>'ksftk. 

ruddle (red ochre, &, as verb, 
colour with this) has the two vari¬ 
ants raddle & reddle, of which raddle 
is the form usually prcferrcil as a 
contemptuous synonym for rouge 
&: rouging, & reddle is occasional 
instead of ruddle. Ruddle itself is 
applied cliielly to shec[)-riiarking. 

rude mak(‘s rudish ; see Muxi: e. 

ruff (bird) has fern, reeve. 

ruination is not, like flirtation, 
floatation, & botheration, a ITviiuii) 
DEiiiVATiVE, being regularly formed 
from ruinate ; but it now has the 
effect of a slangy emphatic length¬ 
ening of the noun ruin ; this is only 
because the parent verb ruinate, 
which was common in serious use 
1550--17()0, is no longer heard ; but 
the result is that ruination is better 
avoided except in facetious contexts. 

rule. 1 . The verb makes -table ; 
sec Mute i:. 2. R. of three & r. of 

thumb should not be hyphened ex¬ 
cept when used as compound 
adjectives ; see Hyphens (*Ku1c of 
thumb), y. Rule the roast (roost). 
The OED gives no countenance to 
roost, & does not even recognize that 
the phrase ever takes that form : 
but most unliterary persons say 
roost & not roast ; 1 have just 

inquired of three such, & been 
informed that they never heard of 
rule the roast, & that the reference is 
to a cock keeping his hens in order. 


Against this tempting piece of 
popular etymology the OED offers 
us nothing more succulent than 
*■ None of the early examples throw 
any light on the precise origin of the 
expression ’. In seven out of the 
eight pre-18th-e. examples quoted 
the spelling is not roast but rost or 
roste ; but the OED philologists 
would doubtless tell us that rost(e) 
could represent Old-French rost 
(roast), 6c could not represent Old- 
English hrost (roost). Writers should 
take warning, at any rate, that rule 
the roast is the orthodox spelling, & 
that wlxai they have written it the 
comjjositor must be watched, 
rumbustious. See Facetious forma- 
TIOXS. 

ruminate makes -nablc, -tor ; see 

-AULE 1, -OR. 

rumour. See -our & -on. 
run. For fresh-run salmon &c., 
set* Intransitive p.p. 
rune. See Ti ctinical terms. 
rung (past tense). See rino. 
rupture makes -ruble ; see .Mute e. 
ruridecanal. Fron. rooridika'nai. 
ruse, ruse. Sec French w ords. 
rush ring (I'll marry thee ivith a 
Sio.). No hyphen ; Hyphens 3 13. 
russety, not -//;/; see -t-, -tt-. 
rusticate makes -cable, -tor ; see 
-aree I, -or. 

ruthless. For the war-time use as 
translation of German rueksichtslos 
(regardless or reckless, not r.), see 

FRIGIITFULNESS. 


’S. 1. For for conscience’’ sake &c., 

sec SAKE. 

2. For Achilles', Jones's, &c., see 

POSSI'.SSIVE PUZZLES. 

3. For England's &e. & of England 
&e., see 's incongruous, 6c Per¬ 
sonification 1. In no part of the 
XDorld, says Ontario's Prime Minister, 
icill the returned soldier find a more 
appreciative public than in this pro¬ 
vince. 

4. For such corrections as to use a 
word of Coleridge instead of of Cole¬ 
ridge's, see Out of the fryhng-pan. 
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Sabbath day. No hyphen ; see 
Hypukns ,‘5 15. 

Sabbatic(al). The long form is now 
rare ; see -ic(al). 
sabot makes -oted, j)ron. -od. 
sabotage. See Fukncii words. 
sabre, -ber. See -rd & -ku. 
sabretache, sabreur. See French 

WORDS. 

sac IS a medieal & biological word, 
not a dressmaker’s or tailor's ; see 
sac(que). 

saccharin(e). Sec -in & -ine ; 
there is, liowever, some eonvenienee 
in using saccharin for tlie noun & 
saccharine for the adjccLivi'. 

sacerdotage. Sec Facitjous for¬ 
mations. 

sachem. The OFI) jiuts first the 
promineialion sa'ehim. 
sachet. See Fui ncii words. 
sack, dismiss(al), having been on 
record for a hundred years, may 
claim yuoinofion from the slang to 
the collo(]uial class. 

sac(que). For the garment, sad: 
is the right foiiu. The oLlier sj)ell- 
ings are pseudo-French, wrong in 
different (h'grees ; there is no 
French word sacque ; t here is a 
French word sac, but it is not, as 
the English sack is or has been, the 
name for a jiai heular garment. 

sacrarium. PI. -in. 
sacred makes -cst ; see -f.r tt -est 4. 
sacrifice makes -ccablc : sec -ablI': 

1. For the snpicme <5ce. s., sec 
Stock pathos, 

sacrilegious. So sj>elt, pro¬ 
nounced -e'jws. It is often both 
mis-spelt ct misjjronouneed from 
confusion with religious. 

saga. See Tixtinicar terms. 
sage. For the s. of Chelsea, see 
Sobriquets. 

sago. PI. -os ; see -o(e)s 15. 

Sahib. Pronounce sah'-ib. Fern. 
(European lady), Memsahih. 

said. 1. 5. = aforesaid. 2. S. he & 
had s. he. 3. Substitutes for s. he. 

1. (The) said. In legal documents, 
phrases like ‘ the s. Robinson ‘ s. 
dwelling-house are traditional. 


.Jocose imitation of this use (regaling 
themselves on half-pints at the s. 
village hostelries), still not uncom¬ 
mon, though no longer indulged in 
by writers not desperately anxious 
to relieve conscious dullness, is to be 
classed with W'orn-out humour. 

2. S. he, s. N. or M., placed after 
the words spoken, is entirely un- 
olijectionable ; the ingenuity dis- 
jilayed by some writers (see 3) in 
avoiding what they needlessly fear 
\mI1 bore their readers is superlluous. 
15ut two jioiiits should be noticed : 
the sprighlliness of Said N. or M. 
placed before instead of after the 
Avords said, tV: the ])ondc‘rousriess of 
had said tVe. instead of plain said, 
arc alike intolerable. Said a Minis¬ 
ter i ~ American interests are not 
large enough in Morocco to induce us 
to . . .'/A won't ]>lol anything extra 
against Tom \ had said Isaac. And 
see Inwekmox s.f. 

3. Substitutes lor s. he. Many 

v(‘rbs, such as idnsftercd, cried, 
shouted, ashed, answered, continued, 
groaned, iiiijily or suggest the use of 
words, & aie naturally used after 
Avhat is uttered, as cipiivalents of 
said with an a(>\('rl>. >Vith these 
(asked Jones to reliesa' the 

monotony of said he no writer need 
be afraid of boring ; he may safely 
abstain from (Ik very tiresome 
Mannerism initiated janhaps by 
Meredith (‘Ah’, Muted h’enellanj, 
& now stafeil by imitation :— '‘Hand 
on heart' she doubted./’Need any 
help husked A./''I'he if re our best 
rci'cnuc ', defended ii./'J know his 
kind \ fondly remembered C./' Why 
shouldn't tier'' scorned D./'lf’s a 
lie perfunctorily denied E./AIe can 
win her love ', she faintly surren¬ 
dered./'' Does it never occur to you ’ 
1 probed, '‘ that all your labour may 
be in vain ? \ 

sail. For plain sailing, see peain. 
By the side of the usual but abnor¬ 
mal sailor, the normal agent-noun 
sailer exists for use in such contexts 
as She (sliip) is a slow sailer. 

Saint. St or S. is better than St. for 
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the abbreviation (sec Period in 

ABBR.) ; PI. or SS, 

St Stephen’s. See Sobriquets. 
sake. For God's s., for mercy's s., 
for Jones's s., for Phyllis's s. ; but 
when the eneloscd word is both a 
common noun A: one whose posses¬ 
sive is a syllalile longer than its 
subjective, the s of the possessive is 
not used : an apostrophe is often, 
but not always, written ; for con¬ 
science .V., for t^oodness' s., Jor their 
office s., fur -pence' s. 

salable. So spelt ; see Mute e. 
salad days (one's raw youth) is one 
of the phrases whose ('xistenee 
depends on single passages (see Ant. 
cb Clcop. I. v. 7.‘i). Whether the 
point IS that youth, like salad, is 
raw, or that salad is highly flavoured 
& youth loves high flavours, or that 
innocent la-rbs are youth’s food as 
milk is babes' & meat is men's, few 
of those ^^llo use the ])hrase could 
perhayjs tell us ; if so, it is litter 
for jiaiTots’ than for hunuin speech. 

salamander. This, gnome, sylph, A. 
nymph, arc sjiirits ol lire, earth, air, 
& water, in Paracelsus's system, 
salary makes salaried. 

Salic, Salique. In tire most fre¬ 
quent use, i.c. in the name of the 
law excluding females from dynastic 
sueecssion, ‘still often spelt Salique 
A pronounced sale k ’—OKI), 
salicylic. So spelt, 
saline. Pionounec salin. A: sec* 

Paj,se Ql ANTIT' . 

salivary. I’ronounee sfi'livari, & 
see Kai.se qt antit^' (on doctrinal), 
salle-d,-manger, d’attente. See 
French words. 

sallow makes -er, -cst ; -er A -ert‘2. 
Sally. So spelt : see -EV, -ie, -v. 
sally, vb. For iiiHexions sec Verbs 
IN -ii: Ac., 0. 

salmi. See French words. 
salmon. See ( det ectives i, 4. 
Salomonic hifs not, like Salomon, 
passed out of use ; but Solomonic is 
now the usual form, 
salon. See French words. 
Salonica. Pronounce s^lonPka (or 
-e'ka), not sald'nika. 


saloon. S. deck, s. pistol, s. rifle. 
No hyphen ; see Hyphens 3 B. 
salt. A bath of salt ivater (no 
hyphen), but a salt-water bath ; see 
Hyphens 3 B, 3 A. 
saltus. PI. saltus ; see -us. 
salubrious, salutation, salute. For 
pronunciation see lu. 
salve. Tlie noun A verb meaning 
remedy are fironoiineed sahv. The 
verb meaning save or rescue is an 
entirely separate one, a Back- 
formation from sah'iogr, pronounced 
s.llv. Both verbs make -vable ; see 
Mute e. The, Latin word meaning 
Hail !, A used chiefly as the name 
of a K.-Ch antiphon, is pronounced 
sji'lve. 

salvo (both nouns, reservation A 
volle^). PI. -os; see -o(e)s G. 
sal volatile. Pronounce siVl vol&'tili. 
sambo, (halfbrced). PI.-o,v; -o(T')sG. 
same. S. or the s., in the sense the 
afoiesaid thingl's) or person(s), as 
a substitute for a pronoun (it, him, 
her, them, they) is one of the usages 
wlios(‘ ell(‘et IS discussed in Iij.iter- 
acies. It has the jieeuliarity that 
it occurs chiefly in vnting, not often 
in syieeeli, A yet is avoided by all 
Mho have any skill in writing. As 
the working man puts on his Sunday 
clot lies to be yihotographed, so the 
unliterary adorns liiniself with ^ (Ihe) 
same ’ wlien he is to ayiyjcar in 
yirint ; each seems bent on giving 
the Morst possible imyiression of 
himself. In all the extracts beloiv, 
the Millers would have shown them¬ 
selves imieh more at their ease if 
they liad been content with it, them, 
or other ynonoun. Shops filled to the 
doors with all kinds of merchandise tb 
pcojjle eager to acquire 1. s./Are the 
punryors of *■ bowlers ’ able to meet 
the sudden requirements for s. likely 
h> arise immediately on the signing of 
peace ?/Again, the doctors declaim 
agninM patients by contract, while 
they largely themselves set up the 
machinery for carrying on t. s. (the 
system ‘i^./Jf not directly, at least 
through the official presence of their 
representatives, or by a chosen delega'^ 
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tion of t. S./The aimospheric engine^ 
by which work was done by the heating 
expanding of atmospheric pressure 
air by the combustion of hydrocarbons 
in s./Sir,—Having in mind the 
approaching General Election, it 
appears to me that the result of s. is 
likely to be as much a farce as the 
last./I again withdraw the statements, 
& express my regret for having made 
t. s./Sir,--Mr Asquith, in Ins speech 
at the West Indian Club dinner, dc 
you in your comments on s., make 
referejwc to the Parliamentary grants,/ 
Mr Lloyd George has, by this time, 
considered almost every valid objection 
or grievance, tt' has promised ameyid- 
jnents or favourable consideration 
touching t. s.// consider this question 
as already settled, cO consequently any 
further discussion on s. is pure waste 
of time./When is a majority a Coali¬ 
tion majority ?—When the parties 
composing s, refuse to unite ivith the 
Opposition. /1 can only confirm the 
statement of the transfer, but t. s. will 
be made slowly. 

samiel. Sec wind, n. 

samite. Pronounce sa'nut. 

Samson. So s[)clt in Judges, and as 
a generic name. 

samurai. Pron. sa'mdori. PI. same. 

sanat-, sanit-. The chief words, as 
they should he spell, arc :— sana¬ 
torium a healing-place ; sanative & 
sanatory curative ; smntary con¬ 
ducive to wholesomencss ; sanita¬ 
tion securing of wholesomencss ; 
sanitarian a believer in sanitation. 
Sanitarium is a possible but now un¬ 
desirable equivalent of sanatorium ; 
sanitarium, sanatorium, & sanitary, 
arc wrong. 

sanbenito. I’ronouncc -e'to. PI. 
-os ; see -()(f.)s (>. 

sanctify. For inflexions sec Verbs 
IN -IE &c., 0. 

sanction^ n. The popular sense 
(permission, authorization, coun¬ 
tenance, consent) has so far pre¬ 
vailed over the more original senses 
still current especially in Law & 
Ethics that it is worth while to draw 
attention to these. The s. of a rule 


or a system is the consideration that 
operates to enforce or induce com¬ 
pliance with it ; the death penalty 
is the s. of the law against murder. 
The OED quotes from T. Fowler : 
‘ Physical ss. are the pleasures & 
pains which follow naturally on the 
observance or violation of physical 
laws, the ss. employed by society 
arc praise & blame, the moral ss. . . . 
arc . . . the approval <fc disapproval 
of conscience ; lastly, the religious 
ss. are cither the fear of future 
punishment, & the hope of future 
reward, or, to the higher religious 
sense, simply the love of God, & the 
dread of displeasing Him 

sanction, vb, makes -oned &c. ; 
see -N-, -NN-. 

sandal makes -lied; see -ll-, -l-. 

sand-blind is neither (like, say, 
purblind) a current word, nor (like, 
say, bat-blind) intelligible at sight. 
Its modern existence depends on one 
passage (M. of V. ii. ii. 35-80), & it 
can rank only as an Aucuaism. 

Sandy. So sjiclt ; see -ey, -ie, -y. 
sang-de-boBuf, sang-froid. See 
French words. 

sanguine is in danger of being super¬ 
seded by the very inferior optimistic. 
Candour, however, compels the ad¬ 
mission that optimistic, optimism, 
& optimist, have the advantage in 
mechanical convenience over san¬ 
guine, sanguineness, & sanguine per¬ 
son. 

Sanhedrim, -in. ‘ The incorrect 
form sanhedrin . . . has always been 
in England (from the 17th c.) the 
only form in popular use ’—OED. 

sans. As an English word, pro¬ 
nounce sinz ; but it is at best 
Wardour - STREET English : The 
poet whom he met sans hat & coat 
one four-o'clock-in-thc-morning. For 
s. c^remonie, sansculotte{rie), s. doute, 
fa^on, gene, peur &c., phrase, -souci, 
see French words. 

Sanskrit. So spelt. 

Santa Claus. Pronounce -awz ; not 
a feminine name, but from a Dutch- 
dialect form of Saint {Ni)cholas. 
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sapid, unlike its negative insipid^ is 
a merely Literary woru. 
sapient. Chiefly a Literary word, 
& usually ironical, 
saponaceous, apart from its use in 
chemistry, is a favourite Poly¬ 
syllabic HUMOUR word. 

sapor. A merely Literary word ; 
for the spelling -or, sec -ouu & -or. 
Sapphic, Sappho. Pronounce s2tf-. 
Sapphics, hee Technical terms. 
sarcasm does not necessarily in¬ 
volve irony, & irony has often no 
touch of sarcasm. But irony, or 
the use of expressions conveying 
different things according as they 
are interpreted, is so often made the 
vehicle of sarcasm, or the utterance 
of things designed to hurt the feel¬ 
ings, that in popular use the two 
arc much confused. The essence of 
sarcasm is the intention of giving 
pain by (ironical or other) bitter 
words. Sec also iron"^", & humour. 

sarcoma. PI. -ala. 
sarcophagus. PI. -l; for pronun¬ 
ciation sec Greek g. 
sardine (stone ; Ucv. iv. 3). Pro- 
nouncic sar'din. 

sardonic. Sec huimour for some 
rough dLstinction between this, 
cynical, sarcasfic, &e. The word is 
perhaps over-used in Noveeese : — 
The hollozc laugh or at least the 
sardonic grin that is a sine (jua non 
of every self-respecting poisoner. 

sargasso. PI. -os ; see -o(e)s 3. 
sarissa. PI. -ae. 

sartorial. Sec Pedantic humour. 
Sassenach. Pronounce with -cli 
as in loch. 

Satanic(al). The -al form ‘ now 
rare ’—OED ; see -ic(al). 
satchel makes -lied ; see -ll-, -l-. 
sate makes -table ; see Mute e. 
For sateless, see -le.ss. 

Satl. For this improvement on 
suttee, see Pride of knowi.edge. 
satiate. Adj. -at, vb -at ; see 
Participles 5 B. The verb makes 
-liable ; see -able 1. 
satiety. Pronounce soti'itl. 
satire. For rough distinction from 
some synonyms, see humour. 

1351 


satiric(al). The senses addicted to, 
intending, good at, marked by, 
satire arc peculiar to the long form 
(a -al rogue ; you are pleased to he 
-al ; with -al comments ; a -al 
glance). In the merely classifying 
sense of or belonging to satire (the 

- poems of Pope ; the Latin - 

writers), cither form may be used, 
but -ic IS commoner. This differen¬ 
tiation might well be hastened by 
deliberate support ; but the line of 
demarcation between the two groups 
is not always clear. See -ic(al). 

satiric)(satyric. The two spellings 
represent two different &; uncon¬ 
nected words ; saiyric, wliich is in 
learned or literary use only, means 
of satyrs, & especially, in s. drama 
(a foriii of Greek play), having a 
satyr chorus. 

satirize makes -zahle ; see Mute e. 
satisfy. For inflexions see Verbs 
IN -IE &c., C. 

satrap. Pronounce sa'trap. 
saturate makes -rable ; see -ablf. 1. 
Saturday. For the adverbial use 
(shall see you »S'.), see Friday. 

Saturnalia. See Latin plurals 3. 
The word is originally plural, but. 
as being the name of a festival, 
eomes to be construed, both in 
literal & metaphorical use, more 
often as singular (the S. xoas, or were, 
at hand ; nmv foilozvs a s. of crime). 
When a real plural is required (the 
sack of Magdeburg, the French Revo¬ 
lution, lib other such s. of slaughter}, 
the form is -ia, not -itts. 

Saturnian verse. Technicai.terms. 
satyr. Sec faun for distinctions, 
satyric. See satiric. 
sauce. Combinations such as mint 
s. should be two words unhyphened 
if, as is usual, the accent remains on 
sauce ; sec Hyphens 3 B. The verb 
makes -ccable ; see -able 1. 

sauce piquante. See French words. 
sausage roll. Accent the roll, & use 
no hyphen ; see IIypiiens 3 13. 
saut6, sauve-qui-peut. See French 

WORDS. 

savannah. So spelt. 
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savant, savate. See French words. 
save (except). 1. For s. c& except^ 
see Pleonasm 2. 2. Trench {Eng¬ 

lish Synonyms, 4th ed., 1858), 
writing on ‘ except, excepting, but, 
save ’, has no more to say of the 
last than that ‘ “ Save ” is almost 
exclusively limited to poetry lie 
would have a surprise if he M^ere to 
see a newspaper of 1920 ; w’c can 
still say that it ought to be, but no 
longer that it is, almost limited to 
poetry. Though nearly everyone 
uses except or but, not s., in speaking, 
& perhaps everyone in thinking, & 
though the natural or ‘ dominant ’ 
word except is neither undignified 
nor inferior in clearness, journalists 
have made up their minds that it is 
not good enough for print, & very 
mistakenly prefer to translate it, 
irrespective of context, into s. ; s. 
is becoming a Formal word, like 
the reporter’s invariable proceed for 
go. Does anyone not a writer—& 
docs any good writer—think that 
the substitution of the formal s. 
for the natural except or but in the 
following sentences has improved 
them ?— The handful of ship'’s officers 
could do nothing s. summon the aid of 
a detachment of the Civic Guard./ 
One marked trait of Dr Griffith John 
has been displayed in his refusal to 
leave China s. at long intervals./The 
spur proved to be so admirably 
adapted to its purpose that it has 
existed unaltered, s. in detail, to the 
present day./So completely surround¬ 
ed by other buildings as to be abso¬ 
lutely invisible — s. from a balloon or 
an aeroplane./There can be no ques¬ 
tion, s. in the minds possibly of the 
Tariff Reform fanatics, that Mr Bal¬ 
four's retirement is a heavy blow to 
the Unionist Party./The baby lakes 
no special harm, s. that it is allowed 
to do as it likes, Jc begins to walk too 
soon./The increased rates will take 
effect on the Underground lines, s. on 
one stretch between Bow <1- Barking. 

save, vb, makes -vable ; sec Mute 
K. S. the mark (with variants God s ., 
bless , God bless, the mark) is a stylistic 


toy, of which no-one can be said to 
know, though different people make 
different guesses at, the original 
meaning. The OED’s description 
of it, as it now survives, is : ‘In 
modern literary use (after some of 
the examples in Shakspere), an 
expression of indignant scorn ap¬ 
pended to a quoted expression or to 
a statement of fact ’. 

savoir faire, savoir vivre. See 

French words. 

savour(y). So spelt ; -our & -or. 

saw has p.p. sawn, rarely sawed. 

Sawney, s-. So spelt ; -ey, -ie, -y. 

SAXONISM is a name for the at¬ 
tempt to raise the proportion borne 
by the originally & etymologically 
English words in our speech to those 
that come from alien sources. The 
Saxonist forms new derivatives from 
English words to displace estab¬ 
lished words of similar meaning but 
Latin descent ; revives obsolete or 
archaic' English words for tlie same 
purpose ; allows the genealogy of 
words to decide for him whieli is the 
better of two synonyms. Examples 
of the first kind are foreword 
(earliest OED (juotation, 1842) for 
jjrcface, folklore (1840) & birdlorc 
(1830) for tradition & ornithology, 
bodeful (1813) for oiiunous ; of 
the second, betterment for im¬ 
provement, HAPPENINGS for cveuts, 
english for translate (into English), 
FOLK for people, & forebear for 
ancestor ; of l!ie third, belittle &. 
depreciate, lohcclman & cyclist, love & 
charily (1 Corinthians xni, A. V. & 
It. V.), burgess or burgher & citizen. 
The wisdom of this nationalism in 
language—at least in so thoroughly 
composite a language as English— 
is very questionable ; we may well 
doubt whether it benefits the lan¬ 
guage, <fe that it docs not benefit the 
style of the individual, who may or 
may not be prepared to sacrifice 
himself for the public good, is pretty 
clear. Here is the opinion of the 
Dictionary of National Biography on 
Freeman’s English : ‘ Ilis desire to 
use so far as possible only words 
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which arc purely English limited his 
vocabulary & was some drawback 
to his sentences The truth is 
perhaps that conscious deliberate 
Saxonism is folly, that the choice or 
rejection of j^artieular words should 
depend not on their descent but on 
considerations of expressiveness, in¬ 
telligibility, brevity, euphony, or 
case of handling, & yet that any 
writer who hecomes aware that the 
Saxon or native English element in 
what he writes is small will do well 
to take the faet as a danger-signal. 
But the way to act on that signal is 
not to translate his Rornanec words 
into Saxon ones ; it is to avoid 
abstract & roundabout & bookish 
phrasing whenever the nature of the 
thing to be said does not reijuire it. 
Wc can almost see the MTiter of the 
following sentence striking out i/n- 
provcmctit (which did not clash with 
better a few words later) & inserting 
his Saxon betterment in its place : 
Instead of breaJdn<> heads over a 
betterment of Anglo-German rela¬ 
tions^ it would he bettiT to study 
British finance. But betterment has 
no single advantage over improve¬ 
ment except its Saxonism. It was 
once, indeed, a current English 
word, but that was as long ago as 
the 17th century. In recent times 
it has come back to us from America 
as a technicality in the tenant-&- 
landlord business, now the Saxon- 
ists are making their readers uncom¬ 
fortable by thrusting it into sen¬ 
tences like the one quoted. 

saying. ‘ As the s. is ’, or ‘ goes ’, 
is often used by simple people, 
speaking or writing, who would fain 
assure us that the phrase they have 
allowed to jiroceed from their lips 
or pen is by no means typical of 
their taste in language ; no ; it only 
happens to be ‘ so expressive ’ that 
one may surely condeseend to it for 
onee. Well, qui s'evccuse s' accuse ; 
if the rest of their behaviour does 
not secure them from insulting 
suspicions, certainly the apology 
will not. See Superiority. 


sblrro. PI. -ri (-e). 
scabies. Three syllables (ska'biez). 
scalawag. See scaluywag. 
scald (poet). Sec skald. 
scaldino. Pronounce skahlde'no. 
PI. -ni (-e). 

scale. The verbs make -table ; see 
Mute e. The adjective from one of 
the nouns is scaly ; see -ey & -y. 
scallawag. See scallywag. 
scallop, SCO-. The spelling is 

usually with -a-, but the pronuncia¬ 
tion with -6-. The verb makes 

-opingy -oped ; sec -p-, -pp-. 

scallywag, -ala-, -alia-. The first 
spelling is that preferred by the OED. 

scandal. For distinctions between 
this, libel, slander, & other synonyms, 
see LIBEL. 

scandalize makes -zable ; Mute e. 
scandalum magnatum. The second 
word is the genitive plural of Latin 
magnas a magnate, not a p.p. agree¬ 
ing with scandalum. The phrase 
means the olTenee of uttering a 
malicious report against some high 
oHicial, & the use of it in such senses 
as ^ a crying scandal ’ is a blunder. 

scant, adj., is a I.iterary word, 
preferred in ordinary contexts to 
scanty, small, few, short, &c. {The 
attendance was so scant as to suggest 
that many members must have antici¬ 
pated the holiday) only by those who 
have no sense of incongruity. It 
survives as a current word, howxver, 
in some isolated phrases, as s. 
courksy, s. of breath. 

scarce, adv., used instead of 
scarcely, is a Literary word. It is 
true that the Ohd) says : ^ Before 
adverbs in -ly the form scarce is 
often adopted instead of scarcely, 
to avoid the iteration of the sufTix ’. 
On that iteration, see -ly ; but such 
avoidance is a ease of Out of the 

I RYING-PAN. 

scarcely. 1. S. . . . than. 2. Not 
&c. . . . s. 

1, S. ... than. S. was the nice 
new drain finished than several of the 
children sickened ivith dijjhtheria. 
For this construction, condemned 
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in OED s.v. than as erroneous, sec 
HARDLY 2. Before or when is what 
should be used instead of than. 

2. Not &c. . . . s. We most of us 
feel safe against even saying ‘ I 
don’t s. know with not & s. in 
hand-to-hand conflict ; but, if a 
little space intervenes, & the nega¬ 
tive is disguised, the same absurdity 
is not very rare in jjrint :— The 
services of the men who have loorked 
the raihvay revolution without the 
ircBoelling puhli/'. Ix'ing vscareely aware 
that ive arc at war should not be 
forgotten./It has been impossible to 
tell the public s. anything about 
American naval co-operation with 
the Brilijih. The English for without 
s. realizing is either s. realizing^ or 
without quite realizing, or not fully 
realizing. 

scare makes -raJdc ; sec Mutr k. 
Scaredly is a bad form ; sec -kdly. 
scarf. PI. -fs or -ves ; sec -vl:(d). 
SCiyrXfy. For inflexions see Vkrbs 
IN -IK &c., (>. 

Scarlet Woman. See Sobriquets. 
scatteredly. Three syllables; set 

-EDLY (f). 

scavenge(r), vbs. Scavenger, n., is 
the origin, in English, from which 
to scavenge is a Back-formation, 
the normal verb being to scavenger ; 
cf. to soldier, to lilibuster, to buc¬ 
caneer, to privateer, to mountaineer, 
to volunteer, to solder, to bicycle, 
& hundreds of other verbs that arc 
in fact verbal uses of nouns. Sca¬ 
venge, however, is much commoner 
than the verb scavenger. 
scazon. Sec Tkciintcal terms. 
scena (mus.). Pronounce sha'nah. 
scene. For synonyms in the sense 
locale, see field. 

sceptic &e. The OED gives sk^*- 
only, not s6-, as the pronunciation ; 
sec also Greek g, & skeptic. 

sceptre, -ter. See -he & -kr. 
schedule. Pronounce she'diU. 
schema. Pron. ske'mu. 1*1. -niata. 
scherzando, scherzo. Pronounced 
gkails&'ndb, skar'tsO (pi. -os ; see 
-oes 6); Italian sounds. 

Schiedam. Pronounce skid&'m. 


SChipperke. Pronounce skl'perkf. 

schism(atlc). Pronounce si-. 
schismatic(al). Sec -ic(ai.). The 
desirable consummation is that the 
short form should be the noun, & 
the long one the adjective. 

schist. Pronounce sli-. The odd¬ 
ities of English treatment of Greek 
words arc well illustrated by schism 
(si-), schist (shl-), &; schizornycctc 
(ski-), all three being from the same 
Greek word. 

schizomycetes (lit. split-funguses ; 
pronounce skizomise'tez). Under 
this as the most comprehensive 
term are here collected for com¬ 
parison the OED deflnitions of the 
word itself & several others, about 
whose inter-relations curiosity is 
natural :— s., bacterium, microbe, 
bacillus, micro-organism, germ. 

Schizomycetes : a group of micro¬ 
scopic, rodlike, unicellular organ¬ 
isms, multiplying by fission, vari¬ 
ously known as Bacieria, Microbes, 
&c. 

Bacterium : A genus of schizo- 
mycctac, microscopie unicellular rod- 
shuiK‘d vegetable organisms, vari¬ 
ous species of which are found in 
all decomposing animal vegetable 
liquids. 

Microbe : An extremely minute 
living being, whetlicr plant or 
animal ; chiefly applied to tlic 
bacteria concerned in causing dis¬ 
eases & fenuent.ation. 

Bacillus; A genus of schizomycetae, 
microscopic vegetable organisms of 
the lowest grade among what were 
once called zn/w.sorm. Separated from 
bacterium, with which it agrees in its 
rodlike form, & characterized by its 
larger size & mode of reproduction. 

IVljcro-organism ; A microscopic 
animal or plant ; a microbe. 

Germ : A micro-organism or mi¬ 
crobe ; often one of the microbes 
which arc believed to cause disease. 

schnapps. So spelt. 

scholar. Though there is no ap¬ 
parent reason why s. & ss. should 
not mean pupil(s) at a school, school¬ 
boy, schoolgirl, school-children, &c., 
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it is not so used by those who are 
or have been at the great schools. 
A s. at schools is one who holds a 
scholarship, the use of it in the 
other sense implies that the user 
is unacquainted with school idiom. 
While he was a s. at Marlborough 
Grammar School he took part in a riot 
which broke out in consequence of the 
prohibition of a firework display one 
*■ Guy Fawkes day \/It is the sincere 
hope of the council that its endeavour 
to promote the ‘ sjmrt ’ in the schools 
will be recognized by the masters, d- 
that they will bring the proposed 
championships to the notice of their 
scholars. Sec also Gentkelism. 

scholium. PI. -ia ; sec -uai. 
Bchoolhouse, school-house, school 
house. The name of the budding in 
which a school is carried on is one 
word, with or ^^^thout hyphen. 
The name of the headmaster’s as 
distinguished from the other board¬ 
ing-houses of a large school should 
be two words unhyphened, sinee 
house bears the accent. See IIy- 

PIIFNS 3 B. 

school (of fish <tc.), shoal. The 
two words arc etymologically one, 
& equally unconnected with the 
ordinary word school ; both are also 
current, & without diCTerence of 
sense. The form school has the 
disadvantage of being liable to be 
taken for a figurative use of the 
other school. 

sciagraphy i^c., ski-, The regular 
representative in English of Greek 
sk- (here skin shiwlow) is sc- ; but 
it is legitimate (see Greck g) to 
pronounce c as k, cf. sceptic. This 
particular set of words has been 
taken into English twice—in the 
IGth c. as terms in perspective, 
usually with the spelling sc-, & in 
the 19th as equivalent to radio¬ 
graphy (production of Roiitgeii-ray 
pictures) «&c., usually with the 
spelling sk-. To maintain both the 
sc- & the sk- forms is very unsatis¬ 
factory, &, with radiography in 
existence, also needless. It is best 
to abandon the Rontgen-ray sense. 


restrict the words to their older use 
in perspective, spell only sc-, & 
pronounce sk-. 

sciamachy, sciametry. Sec Greek g. 

science & art. S. knows, a. docs ; 
a s. is a body of connected facts, 
an a. is a set of directions ; the facts 
of s. (errors not being such) are the 
same for all people, circumstances, 
& occasions ; the directions of a. 
vary with the artist & the task. 
But, as there is much traflic between 
s. Sc. a., &, especially, a. is often 
based on s., the distinction is not 
always clear ; the a. of self-defence, 
& the boxer’s s.—are they the same 
or different? The OED, on s. 
‘ contradistinguished from art says: 
‘ The distinction as commonly appre¬ 
hended is that a s. is concerned 
with theoretic truth, Sc an a. with 
methods for effecting certain results. 
Sometlines, however, the term s. is 
extended to denote a department 
of practical work which depends on 
the knowledge conscious applica¬ 
tion of princ]]des ; an a., on the 
other hand, l>eing understood to 
require merely knowledge of tradi¬ 
tional rules Sc skill acquired by 
habit’. 

scilicet, usually shortened to scil. 
or sc,, is Latin {scire licet you may 
know) for ‘ to wit It is not so 
often misused as e.g. Sc i.e., not 
having lx;en popularized to the 
same extent. Its function is to 
introduce : (a) a more intelligible or 
definite subslitute, sometimes the 
English, for an exjiression already 
used : The policy of the I.W.W. 
(sc. Independent Workers of the 
World) ; The Holy Ghost as Paraclete 
(scil. advocate) : (b) a word &c. that 
was omitted in the original as 
unnecessary, but is thought to re¬ 
quire specifying for the present 
audience : Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard (sc. the intent of God). 

scimitar, -etar. The OED gives 
the first as the standard form, 
scintiiia. PI. -lae. 

sciolto. Pronounce shd- ; Italian 

SOUNDS. 
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scirocco. Sec sirocco. 
scission. I*ron. si'shn, not sl'zhn. 
Sclav(onic) &c. Sec Slav. 
scleroma, sclerosis, ri. -d'mata, 
-o'ses (-ez) ; sec Latin plurals 2. 
sconce, vb, makes -ccahlc ; -abi.k 1. 
SCOn(e). The spelling scone, & the 
pronunciation skbn, are given pre- 
I'erence by the OKI) ; but the sound 
skdn is perhaps oftener heard. 

scope. For synonyms see fiklo. 
score, 71. ( -—20). Sec Collrctivls 3. 
score, vb, makes -rahle ; see IMute e. 
scoria is a singular noun, pi. -iac ; 
but, as the meaning of the singular 
& of the plural is much the same 
(cf. ash & ashes, clijilccr & clinhcrs), 
it is no wonder that the singular 
is sometimes wrongly followed by 
a plural verb (The scoria ivrrc still 
hot &e.), or lliat a false singular 
scorium is on record. 

scot. See tax. 

scotch. This verb owes its cur¬ 
rency entirely to the sentence in 
Macbeth —‘ We have scotch’d the 
snake, not kill’d it '. The contrast 
between scotching (or disabling) «fc 
killing is cxpre.ssly drawn in ii\e 
quotations given in the OKI) for 
the corroel use, & is understood to 
be implied even when it is not 
expressed. S., then, can say in six 
letters & in one syllalile ^ put tem¬ 
porarily out of action but not 
destroy ’—a treasure, surely, that 
will be jealously guarded by the 
custodians of the language, viz 
those who write. But no ; ‘ it is the 
nature of extreme self-lovers as 
they will set a house on fire and it 
were but to roast their eggs ’ ; & the 
journalist self-lover is too much 
delighted at finding in s. an uncom¬ 
mon substitute for such poor com¬ 
mon words as kill or destroy to 
remember that, if he & his like have 
their way, the value of a precious 
word will be not merely scotched, 
but killed & destroyed, or, as he 
would put it, ‘ finally scotched ’. 
Finally or entirely with s. should be, 
in view of the history of s., an 
impossibility ; but it is now to be 


met with daily in the newspapers ; 
&, after all, a writer who, like the 
author of the first extract below, 
does not know the difference be¬ 
tween a rumour & the contradiction 
of a rumour, can hardly be expected 
to recognize so supersublle a dis¬ 
tinction as that belween wounding 
& killing :— The contradiction of a 
rumour affecting any particular com¬ 
pany, although it may hmic a certain 
effect upon the jtrice of shares at the 
time, is seldom entirely scotched by 
directorial statements./It is well that 
this legend should be finally scotched./ 
The idea is so preposterous that by 
the time this is in print it may be 
definitely seotehed./lIV hope the 
proposal for a Government news 
service for the Colonies is finally 
seoleluai by the debate. 

Scotch, Scots, Scottish. 1 (as adj}.). 
The third represents most closely the 
original form, Ihe first and second 
being the contractions of it usual in 
Kngland & Scotland respectively. 
Scottish is still both good luighsh 
(especially in formal contexts) & 
good Scotch. The Knglish form 
Scotch had (OKI)) ‘before the end 
of the 18th e. been adojited into the 
ruirthern vi rnaeular ; it is u.sed 
regularly by Buriis, & subseipiently 
by Scott. . . . Wit inn tlu* last half 
century there has been in Scotland 
a growing ti'iuleney to discard this 
form altogi'ther, Scottish, or less 
frequently Scots, being Rut>stituted 

2 (as nn.). For the name of the 
Scotch dialect, tlie noun Scottish is 
little used; Scotch is tlie Knglisli 
noun, & Scots the usual Scotch 
noun. 

Scot, Scots(wo)man, Scotch(vvo)- 
man. Fnghshmen use the third 
forms by nature, the first sometimes 
for brevity or for poetical or rhetor¬ 
ical or jocular effect, & the second 
occasionally in eompdimerit to a 
Scotch hearer, Scots- being (OED) 

‘ the prevalent form now used by 
Scotch people ’. 

scot(t)icd, -cism, -cize. The OED 
gives preference to -tt- in all. For 
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scotticd see latine. Scotticize makes 
‘■zablc ; see Mute e. 

Scottish. See Scotch, Scots. 
scoundrel has -elism, -clhj ; -ll-, -l*. 
scout, gyp, skip. C’-olk ge servants 
at Oxford, Cambridge, & T.C.D., 
respectively. 

scrannel. One of tlic words depend¬ 
ing on a single passage (Liycidas 124). 
scream, screech, shriek. The first 

is the ‘ dominant word ’ for a ery 
uttered, under emotion, at a higher 
pitch than that which is normal 
with the utterer. Those who wish to 
intensify the pitch the emotion 
substitute shriek ; those who wish 
either 1o add the notion of uncanny 
effect, or to make fun of the matter, 
substitute screech. 

screw your coura^^c to the sticking- 
place (not point) ; Misquotation. 
scrimmage, scru-. 'Hie form with 
-M- is preferred in Rugby football, 
that with - 1 - in more general uses, 
scrinium, scriptorium. PI, -in. 
scrummage. See sciummace. 
scrumptious. See Facetious for¬ 
mations. 

scrupulous should have its claims 
considered before the gallicism meti¬ 
culous is substituted for it. 
scrutiii d'arrondissement, de liste. 
See French words, 
scrutinize makes -zablc ; see IVIute e. 
scudo. PI. -di (-e). 
scull, skull. The single-handed oar 
has SC-, the eraniuin sk-. The notion 
that the words are ultimately the 
same is discouiiteiiarieed bytheOED. 

sculptress. Sec Feminine de.sig- 
nations. 

scurry. For inflexions see Verbs 

IN -IE &c., G. 

scutum. PI. -ta. 
scyphus. 1*1. -phi (-i). 
scythe, vb, makes -thable ; INIute e. 
sea. 1, S. change. 2. Ilyjihen iii 
compounds. 

1. S. change. Suffer a s. c. is one 
of the most importunate S: intrusive 
of Irrelevant allusions, tSr Hack¬ 
neyed PHRASES. We hope that the 
Prime Minister loill on this occasion 
stick to his guns, d> see that his policy 


does not for the third or fourth time 
suffer a sea change when its execution 
falls into the hands of his colleagues. 

2. Hyphened compounds. Owing 
to the vast number of phrases or 
compounds of which sea forms the 
first part, the word provides a good 
test of the rules laid down in Hy¬ 
phens 3 R. Whether a phrase be¬ 
ginning with sea used attributively 
should be hyphened or not depends 
on whether sea or the second word 
bears the accent ; in the latter ease 
no hyphen should be used. Kvery- 
one says sea' fight, sea' god, sea' gull, 
sea' horse, sea' mark, sea' nymph, 
sea' piece, sea' room, sea' serpent ; 
& these words should therefore (if 
they arc not made into single words 
—seafight Arc.) be given the hy¬ 
phen :— sea-fight, sea-god, sea-gull, 
sea-horse, sea-mark, sea-nymph, sea- 
piece, sea-room, sea-serpent. On the 
other hand, nearly everyone says 
sea air', sea ane'mone, sea ba'thing, 
sea cha'nge, sea coa'st, sea fro'nt, sea 
law'yer, sea le'vcl, sea mi'le, sea 
mo'nster, sea pay', sea ro'ver, sea 
shore', .sea si'de ; these, then, should 
either be made into single words 
(as seaside) or kept separate & un- 
hypheneil. It is true that not all 
compounds of .sea are thus provided 
for; there are many in which the 
accent is not undisputed, but vari¬ 
able, as sea breeze, sea captain, sea 
kale, .sea legs, sea pink, sea salt ; ik 
there are others in whieli sea is not 
used attributively, but is in some 
other relation to the second word, 
as sea-born, sea-borne, seafaring, sea¬ 
girt, sea-going, seasick, seaiuorthy. 
Rut the object of this article is 
merely to point out that many .sea 
phrases arc given hyphens to wliieh 
they have no right. 

scagreen incorruptible. See Sobri¬ 
quets. 

seal. For some synonjmis, see sign. 
seamstress, senips-. Tlie OED 
treats the first as the word, & the 
second as the variant, 

stance. See French words. 

sear, sere. Sear for the nouns (part 
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of gunlock, mark of burn), & for the 
verb (burn) ; sere for the adjective 
(withered). 

seasonable. Sec -able 4. 

seasonal belongs to the class of 
words discussed in IIvbrid deriva¬ 
tives under the name of spurious 
hybrids. But it does differ from 
some specimens (see coastal) in 
being less easilj^ done without. 

seclude makes -dahle ; see Mute k. 

second, l. S. chamber. 2. S. jloor. 
8. S. {-)hand. 4. S. intention. 5. <S'. 
sight, (k *S\, vb (mil.). 

1. S. chamber^ in a Parliament, is 
the upper house, as concerned 
chiefly with rejection, confirmation, 
& revision. 

2. For s. floor & s. storey, see floor. 

3. S. (-)hand. The second-hand of 

a watch is so written. The adjective 
meaning not new or original, <& the 
adverb meaning not for or in first 
use, are best written as one word 
{seco7idha7id clothing or inJornmtUm ; 
always buys secondhand) ; & the 

phrase {heard only at second hand) 
should Ik; two words unhyphened. 

4. For s. intention, sec intention. 

5. Second sight. Two words un¬ 
hyphened ; see Hyphens 3 B. 

6. The verb s. in its technical 
military sense, is pronounced siko'nd 
or sigdb'nd. 

secondary education is that which 
comes after the primary or elemen¬ 
tary but before that of the univer¬ 
sities (ages 14-19). 

secundum quid. St;e simpliciter. 

secrete makes -table ; see Mute e. 

secretive (pronunciation). The 
OKD gives only sikre'tiv ; but 
se'krltiv is often heard, & for 
expletive, perhaps the closest parallel, 
the OEH gives ^'kspliliv before 
iksple'tiv. ITobably those wdio con¬ 
ceive the meaning as fond of secrets 
say se'kritiv, & those who conceive 
it as given to secreting say sikre'tiv. 

sect is a word whose sense is to 
some extent affected by its user’s 
notion of its etymology. The OED 
favours Latin sequor (follow) os the 


origin, so that s. would mean a 
following, i. e. a company of follow¬ 
ers ; but the more generally known 
derivation is from Latin seco (cut). 
& this is naturally interpreted as 
giving ‘ a jiart cut away ’ from a 
Church &c., & so a company of 
scliismalics. According to the first, 
A- probably correct, derivation, tlie 
Church of England, or the Roman- 
Catholic Church, may be called a s. 
without offence to its members ; 
according to the seiiond it will not. 

secular. For s. clergy, see recular. 

secure. I'lic adjective makes -cr, 
-cst ; sec -er & -est 1 c. The verb 
makes -ruble ; see Mute e. 

sedate makes -er, -cst; sec -er & 
-EST ] c. 

sedge makes sedgy ; see -ey & -y. 

sedilia. lh‘on. sidi'lyfl. A plural 
noun, rarely used in singular {sedile, 
pr. sldrii). 

seduce makes -ciblc ; see -able 2. 
see, bishopric, diocese. A bishopric 
is the rank belonging to a bishop ; 
a diocese is the district administered 
by a bishop ; a see is (the chair that 
symbolizes) a bishop's authority 
over a particular diocese. A b. is 
conferred on, a d. is committed to, 
a s. is filled by, such & such a man. 
My jnedceessors in the see ; All the 
clergy of the diocese ; Scheming for 
a bishopric. 

seek. For two abuses to which the 
M'ord is liable, sec Formal words, 
& Double passtves. 

seem. 1. Pleonasms with s. 2. 
Scem{cd) to (have) be(en). 3. To my 
&c. seeming. 4. As scem{s) to be the 
case. 

1, Pleonasms. These conclusions, 
it seems to mc‘, appear io be reached 
naturally. Such absurdities are not 
uncommon with s. ; sec Pleonasm 
4, & Haziness. 

2. For confusion between seem{s) 
to have been seemed to he, very 
common, see Perfect infiniitve 3. 
An example is : Lady Austen'*s 
fashionable friends occasioned no 
embarrassment; they seemed to have 
preferred some more fashionable 
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place for summering in, for they arc 
not again spoken of ; here are shows 
that seemed is wrong. 

3. To my &c. seeming. From wher¬ 
ever he may start, he is sure to bring 
us out very jjresently into the road 
along ivhich, to tiis seeming, our 
primiiive ancestors must have travelled. 
'To my &e, secmuig iiiis been good 
English in its time ; its modern 
representative is to my <fce. thinking, 
& to his seeming will pass only in 
archaic writing. That the author 
of the extract is an archaizer is plain 
independently, from the phrase 
‘ very presently ’ ; but he has no 
business to be arehaizing in a sen¬ 
tence made unsuitable for it by the 
essentially unarehaic *■ primitive an¬ 
cestors 

4. As serm(s) to he the case. Ilrnv 
call the Labour Ministry aajuirc 

S roper authority ij it has powers so 
mited as seem to be the case ? As 
seem to be the case is always impossi¬ 
ble, because the relative pronoun 
as, for which see as 5, never repre¬ 
sents an expressed j)lural noun (such 
as powers here), but always a singular 
notion like fact or state of aliairs, <Sr 
that not expressed, but extracted 
out of other words. As seems to be 
the case is, then, the only right form 
of the phrase ; but even that will 
not do here, because it involves the 
doubling of two jiarts by as, that of 
relative adverb, irutispensable after 
the preceding so, & that of the 
relative jironoun reephred by the 
otherwise subject less verb seems. 
What has happened is tliis. The 
writer wanted to say if it has pozoers 
so limited as its powers seem to be. 
He shied at the repetition of pozvers, 
& felt about for as seems to be the 
case as a Bubstitule, though he 
forgot to alter seem to seems. But, 
since so makes the relative pronoun 
as impossible, the true solution was 
to let the as be a relative adverb, 
writing if its powers arc so limited 
08 they seem to be. 

seemly. For the adverb, see 
seer has double pronunciation & 


meaning: se'er beholder, & set 
prophet &c. 

segregate. Verb -at, adj. -it or -at ; 
sec Parti ciPLJis 5 C. 

Seidlitz. Pronounce see!-, 
seigneur &c. Spelhngs recognized 
in the OED as current : seigneur, 
seignior ; scigneurcss ; seigneury, 
seigneurie, seign(i)oragc, seign(i)ory ; 
seigiieunal, seign(i)or(i)al. The pro¬ 
nunciation in all begins with san 
followed by the y sound. Differ¬ 
ences in meaning or use between 
alternative forms (as seigneur & 
seignior, seigneury & seigniorage) 
cannot be detadecl here, but exist & 
are sometimes of importance. 

seise, seisin. l*ronounce sez, se'zin. 
The words arc sometimes but less 
often spedt -zc, -zin, & belong ctymo- 
logi(*aIly to the ordinary verb seize ; 
but in the legal phrasers to s. a person 
of, i.e. put him in possession of, & 
to be -ed of, i.e. to possess, the -s- 
spelling is usual. 

seize makes -zuble ; see Muti: e. 
Fur the spelling seise, s(;e above, 
seldom can be compared with -er, 
-cst ; see -j:r -lst 3. 
select, vb, makes -tor ; see -or. 
Seleucid. PI. -ids or -idae. 
self. . Is both self & wife were fond 
of seeing life, we decided that . . ./ 
lie ruined himself & family by his 
continued experiments. Correct the 
first to both 1 dc my wife, & the 
second to himself d' his family. 
»Sueli uses of s. are said by the DED 
to be ‘ jocidar or colloquial ’ exten- 
sions of a ' eomnicreial ’ idiom ; &, 
unless tile jocular intent is unmis¬ 
takable, they are best avoided, 
self-. Self- compounds are some¬ 
times used when the self- adds 
nothing to the meaning. Agricul¬ 
tural depression dc the rural exodus 
had made village life self-despondent 
d> anaemic,/Hence it is self-evident 
that economic changes in the agricul¬ 
tural system must greatly affect the 
general well-being. There is perhaps 
never any difference of meaning 
between despondent & self-despond¬ 
ent. Self-evident, on the other hand, 
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sometimes means evident without 
proof, or intuitively certain, which 
is a valuable sense, & sometimes no 
more than evident, not implying 
that proof is needless or has not 
been givTU (cf. hence in the extract), 
therefore tending to confusion. 
Other words resembling self-despond- 
etU in being never preferable to the 
simple form without stlf are Nelf- 
collectcd (calm <V:e.), self-conreH{ed), 
self-consistent, self-difidenccy self- 
opinionated. And others resembling 
self-evident in having a real smise of 
their own but being often used when 
that sense is not in jilaee are self- 
assurance, self-complacent, self-con¬ 
fidence, sclf-consequcnrc. But these 
are samjiles only ; there are scores 
that a writer sliould not use with¬ 
out first asking himself whether the 
self- is pulling its weight. It is not 
to be supposed that the otiose use 
of self- is a modern trick ; on the 
contrary, the modern tendeney is 
to abandon many such compounds 
formerly ])revalent, ct the object of 
this article is merely to help on that 
sensible tendency, 
self-possessedly, Abadform; -KDLY. 
selvedge, -vage. As the derivation 
is (OED) ‘ apparently f. self-{-edge ’, 
it is a pity that the significant first 
form is not universal, & it is here 
recommended, though the OED 
19th <fc 2()th century examples show 
a slight majority for -age. 

semaphore. Pronounce sd-, regard¬ 
less of False quantity. 

Sem6(e). Sec Fuencii words. 
semi-. Compounds arc innumer¬ 
able, & restrictions little called for : 
but the claims of half-, which is 
often better, should at least be con¬ 
sidered : This tuould be an immense 
gain over the existing fashion of a 
multitude of churches ill-manned & 
semi-filled. 

semicolon. See Stops. 

Semite. Sec Hebrew. 
semivowel. See Technical terms. 
semplice, sempre. Pronounce 
plecha, sS'mpra ; Italian sounds. 
sempstress. Sec seamstress. 


senarius. See Technical ti.rms. 
senatus. PI., if re quired, -tuscs or 
-ius, not -ti ; see -us. 

senhor (Portuguese title). I’ro- 
nounee sanyor', 

senior. For the s. scn'ice, sec 

SoBRIQUl'.TS. 

sennight. So written ; but the 
word IS now almost out of use. It 
might have been, but will now^ 
hardly be, utili/ed as a substitute 
for ivcch in the formula on JMondaij 
&e. iveck when the reckoning was to 
be backwards : We start tornorroiv 
week, but Jt happened yesterday 
sennight. 

sehor, senora, sehorita, Spanish 
titles. Prononnee senyor', senyor'a, 
senyore'lu. 

sense, n. S. of humour, properly the 
pow’cr of tinding entertainment in 
people's doings, more especially in 
such of them as arc not designed to 
entertain. But the phrase has in 
the last half-eeiitury received an 
extension, or perhaps rather a limi¬ 
tation, that bids fair to supersede 
the original meaning. When we say 
nowadays that a jierson ‘ has no 
s. o. h.’, or ‘ lacks humour we 
mean less that he is not alive to the 
entertainment providi'd by others’ 
doings than that he is unaware of 
elements in Ins owti conduct or 
character likely to stir the s. o. h. in 
others—has not, in fact, the power 
of seeing himself as others see him 
even in the degree in which it is 
possessed by the average man. 

sense, vb. We sense the tragedy of 
Arina Wolsky as she stcqis light- 
heartedly into Sylvia liailey's life./ 
The water rail . . . is somewhat un¬ 
wieldy in flight, tf- senses so much, 
for it seems to prefer to run. The 
verb has been used for some three 
centuries in yihilosophic writing as 
a comprehensive form of ‘ sec ory& 
hear or/& smell or/& taste or/& 
feel by touch i.c. of ‘have sense- 
perception of From that the use 
illustrated above is distinct, meaning 
according to the OED definition 
‘ to perceive, become aware of. 
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“ feel (something present, a fact, 
state of things, etc.) not by direct 
perception but more or less vaguely 
or instinctively The OED’s 

earliest example is dated 1872, & the 
meaning is not yet part of ordinary 
English. It has, no doubt, the 
advantage of brevity as compared 
\vith brconic conscious of, gel au 
inkling of, other possibilitit's ; but 
whether that brevity is sullieient 
compensation lor the irritation or 
suspicion of jjreeiosity that most 
readers feel uheri confronted with it 
is not so certain. 

sensibility, dust as ingcnuitij is ruit 
ingenuousness, but ingeniousncbs, 
so scnsibiliti/ is not sensibleness, but 
sensitiveness ; to the familiar con¬ 
trasted jiair sense d- sensibiliti/ 
correspond the adjecti\es sensible 
tl: sensitive —an absurd arrangement, 
& doulitless })u///.liiig to foreigners, 
but beyond mending ; -ty & -ness. 

sensible, sensitive, susceptible. In 
certain uses, in which the point is 
the effect produced or producible 
on the person Ac. qualilied, the 
three words arc near, though not 
identical, in meaning. 1 am sensible 
of your kindness, sensitive to ridicule, 
susceptible to beaut y. Formerly 
sensible could be used in all three 
types of sentence ; but its popular 
meaning as the opposite of foolish 
has become so predominant that we 
are no longer intelligible if w^c say 
a sensible person as the equivalent of 
a sensitive or a susceptible person, & 
even sensible of is counted among 
Litehaky words. The differeiiee 
between sensible of, sensitive to, & 
susceptible to or of, is roughly that 
sensible of expresses emotional con¬ 
sciousness, sensitive to acute feeling, 
& susceptible to or of quick reaction 
to stimulus : profoundly, gratefully, 
painfully, regretfully, sensible of; 
acutely, delicately, eoccessively, ab 
surdly, sensitive to ; readily, often, 
scarcely, susceptible to or of. 

sensitize is a word made for the 
needs of photography, & made 
badly. It should have been sensi- 


tivizc ; one might as well omit the 
adjective ending of immortal, signal, 
fertile, human, & liberal, & say im- 
mortize, signize, fertize, humize, & 
liberize, as leave out the -ive. The 
photographers, however, have made 
their be<i, & must lie in it ; the 
longer the rest of us can keep clear, 
the better ; & extra-photographic 

use has not yet gone very far ; but 
the OED quotes : Education, while 
it sensitizes a man's fibre, is incapable 
of turning weakness into strength. 
.lust as, fading pacificist, pacist 
would have been better than pacifist 
(see -1ST), so, failing sensitivize, 
sensize would have been better than 
sensitize. 

sensorium. PI. (rare), -ia. 

sensuous is thought to have been 
expressly formed by Milton to con¬ 
vey what had originally been con¬ 
veyed by the older sensual (connex¬ 
ion with the senses as opjiosed to the 
intellect) but had become associated 
in that word with the notion of 
undue indulgence in the grosser 
pleasures of sense. At any rate 
Milton's own phrase ‘ simple, sen¬ 
suous, & passionate ’ in describing 
great poetry as compared with logic 
& rhetoric has had much to do with 
cnsuiing that sensuous shall remain 
free from the condemnation now’ 
inseparable from sensual. 

sentence, in grammar, means a set 
of words complete in itself, having 
either expressed or understood in it 
a subject & a predicate*, & conveying 
a statement or question or command 
or exclamation. If it contains one 
or moro clauses, it is a complex s. ; 
if its subject consists of more than 
one parallel noun &c., or its pre¬ 
dicate of more than one verb &c., 
it is a compound s. ; if its subject or 
predicate or verb (or more) is under¬ 
stood, it is an elliptical sentence. 
One sentence does not contain two 
or more subjects each with its 
separate predicate unless all but one 
of such subjects & predicates are 
clauses subordinate to the other. 

Simple sentences : I loent (state- 
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meiil) ; Where is he? (question); 
Hear thou from heaven (coininand) ; 
Hofiv they run ! (exclamation). 

Complex scutenee ; Where he boived 
there he fell tloivn dead. 

Compouiul scnlciK-v's : You ct- 1 
would rather see that an^el ; They 
hunCd ct- ha'd. 

lillliptieal sentences : Listen ; IVell 
jdayed ; What ? 

Two sent cnees (not one) : You 
commanded tt 1 obeyed. 

sentinel, sentry, 'riu- tirst is the 
vvitler tV: literary -word, tlie litter 
for melaphoneal use ; the second is 
the modern mihtar\ term. Sentinel 
makes -lied &e. ; see -i.i.-, -i.-. 

senza. rrononnee se'ntsn ; It.m.i vn 

SOUNDS. 

separate. Verb -at, adj. -It ; see 
rAUTfCirLJ:s a H. "I’lie ^erl) makes 
• Table, -tor ; see -abi.f. I, -ou. For 
se]iaratiwn)ist, see -ist B. 

sepsis, ri. (rare), sepses (-ez) ; see 
Latin rnunALs 2. 
septenarius. See Ti.c hmc at i hums. 
septet(te). Spell -et ; see duj.t. 
septillion. See uihlion. 
septum. PI. -ta. 
sepulchre, -cher. See -ui: & -i.u. 
sequelae. A plural ^\ord with rare 
singular sequela. 

SEQUENCE OF TENSES. 1. .A rer- 
tain assimilation normally takes 
place in many lorms ol sentenee, 
by which the tense of their verlis is 
changed to the past when they are 
made into clauses dependent on 
another sentence \n ho.se verb is past, 
even though no notion of past time 
needs to be introduced inU> the 
clause. Thus, Two will do is a 
sentence ; turn it into a clause 
depending on / think, & the ten.se 
remains unaltered : 1 think that tioo 
will do. Next, into om^ depending 
on 1 thought or 1 should think ; it 
becomes two would do ; after 1 
thought there is a real change in the 
clause to past time, & therc-fore 
would do is not only normal, but 
invariable ; after 1 should think, 
would do is also normal, though there 


is no change to past time ; but it is 
not invariable, sequence of tenses 
being often neglected. Two will do ; 
1 think that tiuo will do ; J thought 
that two zvould do ; i should think 
that two (normal seciuenee) zvould do, 
or (\ ivid sc(pienc-e) will do. In tlu-sc 
examjiles, the usually omitted that 
hius been inserted nurels to make 
it clear that a real elanst- is meant, 
cV: not a (plot at ion such as I thought 
' tiL'o tci// do '. Tlie point to be 
noticed IS that tie- eluinge to the 
past tense is normal sc<pienei“, 4.S; the 
keeping of the pusi iit (called vivid 
sequence al)o\e) is, tbongli eominon 
A: often piel'erable, abnotnial. Some 
further examples are : / wish / 

knexe xchat relativity (normal) meant, 
or (vivid) ; / should not 

-wonder if he (noimal) came, or 
(M\id) comes: Would (iod it (nor¬ 
mal) might, or (vivid) mey, be so! 
.Abnormal sefp’.ence w,is said to be 
often pn fcralile : it is sonietiines 
so mneh so as to be practically the 
only thing possible. .Asking the 
time, 1 do not s*av f'ould you tell vie 
zvhat the time zees! —which never¬ 
theless IS slrielly eorrec-t but 
tvhat the time is. 

2. S. out of jdai'f'. One would 
imagine tiiat Ihe.se j/riers (normal) 
ivcre, or (vnid) urc, beyond the reach 
of the ]H>or : 'I'Iksc /iriees, fine would 
imagine, are bryirnd Are. 'i'be base is 
These jtrices are : if made dejK'ndent 
on One would imagine, are may be 
c'hanged, or may not, to zverr : but 
if one zvould imagine is a jiari-nt hesis 
instead of being the main verb, the 
cliange is impossible; iua eiTheless 
it hajifiens : The shops hi we never 
had such a display of Christmas 
presents, hut here again the prices, 
one would imagine, zerre beyond the 
reach of any bat the richest persons; 
one hundred francs is asked for a 
common rag doll The mistake, a 
conuiion one, rc'sults from not know¬ 
ing a parenthesis 'when one sees it ; 
see Parentuksis 2. 

seq., seqq., et seq(q)., arc short for 
Latin et sequentes (versus) & the 
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subsequent lines, or et acquentia & 
tkie words <fec. following. Kxcept in 
writing directc^d to scholars, it is 
kinder to the reader to use foil., of 
which he is sure to know the 
incuning. 

sequestrate makes -trable, -tor ; see 
-ABLE 1, -OR. 

s^rac. See French words. 
seraglio. Pronounce birah'lyo. PI. 
-os ; see -o(i.)s t. 
serai. Pronounee Hfri'. 
seraph. 1*1. -phim or -pfis. 
sere. See sear. 

serene makes -cr, -ev/; -er 6: -est2. 
sergeant, -j-. For the military & 
police rank, -*•- ; in legal titles (Corn- 
mon S. &c.), -J-. In S. at arms, the 
OEI) giv'cs -g- (or -J-). S. major 
(hyj)hen ?). The Serfj;eant major, 
but Serovant-majoT Jones, <.V the 
Sergermi-majm's rinfe ; see ilYi’HEN.s 
(*C()urt martial group). 

seri(ci)culture. The full form l.s the 
right ; ef. pacif(ic)ist in -ist. 
swlf, ceriph, seriph. The first is 
now the accept id spelling. 

Serjeant. See sekoeant. 
serum. PI. -nuns, -ra. 
servant. For tlie use in signatures, 
sec Letti.r j’orms. 
serve makes -table ; see Mi'IE e. 
serviceable. Sec -able t, i. 
serviette. nai*kin. A: Ge.meelism. 
servile. Adv. sen ilclq. 
session. ‘ The term autumn session 
(instead of * autunui silling ') is 
sometimes used to designate the 
cxceplionul resumption of Hr- sit¬ 
tings of the Houses, after an ad¬ 
journment in what IS normall\ the 
autumn rcet'ss ; but this use is eon- 
dcuuicd by parliamentary aulliori- 
ties as ineorreet ’—OEI). There is 
normally, whether an autuiim sitting 
takes plaei' or not, only one session 
in the year. 

sestet(te), sex-. Spell sestet : duet. 
sestlna. Se‘e Technical terms. 
set(t). The extra i is an arbitrary 
addition in various technieal senses, 
from a lawn-tennis to a granite set. 
Each class of persons has doubtless 
added it to distinguish the special 


sense that means most to it from 
all others ; but so many are the 
special senses that the distinction is 
now no more distinctive than an 
Esq. after a man's name, & all 
w'ould do wx'll to discard it. Cf. the 
less futile matt for mat. 

seventies, ’seventies. Sec twenties. 
sever makes -ered Are. ; -R-, -hr-. 
severe has -er, -est ; -i:r A: -est 1 c. 
severely. For leave s. aloiu\ see 
IlACKNirVED rURASES, & IRRELE¬ 
VANT ALLUsio.N. There are degrees 
of badness ; in the first of the two 
following extracts, for instance, s. is 
less pointless than in the other :— 
Thai immortal classic which almost 
all other jnanists are content to 1. s. a. 
on the topmost shelJ./Jf our imports 
ct- exports balance, exchanges will be 
normal, whaUver the price, & I am 
glad that Mr Mason agrees that 
exchanges slmidd be left s. a. 

Sevres. See Fri.ncii word.s. 
sew. P.p. sewed or seicn. The first 
IS, perhaps contrary to general 
belief, both the older form & (to 
judge by tiic OEI) llHh-20th c. 
cxample.s) slightly the commoner in 
modern English. 

sew(er)age. It is best to use 
scivagc for the refuse, & sewerage for 
the sewers or the sewer system. 
Savage is defensible as a derivative 
of the formerly reeogni/ed but now- 
dialectal verb srte to oo/.e out. 

sexcentenary. See centenary. 
sexilllon. See billion. 
sextet IS (OED) an alteration of 
sestet 

sexto, i>exto-dccimo,(book formats). 
See Foi.io. PI. -os ; see -o(e)s 6. 
sforzando. Pronounee sfortsah'ndd, 
PI. -os ; sec -o(e)s 6. 

shade, n. For colour synonymy 
see TINT. 

shade, vb, makes -dable : see Mute e. 
Shade, shadow, nn. It seems that 
the diflercnce in form is fairly to be 
called an accidental one, the first 
representing the nominative & the 
second the oblique eases of the same 
wcHrd. The meanings are as closely 
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parallel or intertwined as might be 
expected from this original identity, 
the wonder being tliat, with a 
differentiation so vague, each form 
should have maintained its cxistenee 
by the side of the other. The OED's 
main heads of meaning arc three for 
each, one set hardly distinguishable 
from the other. For shade : I. Com¬ 
parative darkness ; II. A dark 
figure ‘ cast ’ upon a surface by a 
body intcreepting liglit, a shadow ; 
III. Proteetion from glare & heat. 
For shadow : I. Comparative daik- 
ncss ; II. Image cast by a body 
intercepting light ; III. Shelter 
from light & heat. The most 
significant point is that, in II of 
shade, shadow' is offered as a defini¬ 
tion of shade, without reciprocity in 
II of shadorc, the inference from 
which is that in division II shadow 
is the normal word, A shade excep¬ 
tional. This almost identity of 
meaning, however, hranehes out into 
a considerable diversity of idiom, 
one w'ord or the other being more 
appropriate, or sometimes the only 
possibility, in certain contexts. The 
details of this diversity are too many 
to be catalogued here, but it is a sort 
of clue to remember that shadow is 
a piece of shade, related to it as, 
e. g., pool to Mater. So it is that 
shade is a state—^viz partial absence 
of light—, & not tliolight of as 
having a shape, nor usually as an 
appendage of some opaque object, 
both which notions do attach theni- 
selvcs to shadow. So too we say 
light shade but lights d: shadows, 
in the shade but under a shadow ; 
& so too shady means full of shade, 
but shadowy like a shadow. 

shake makes -kahle ; see IMuti. k. 

shako. Pronounce shii'ko. PI. 
'OS ; see -o(e)s 6. 

Shakspere, Shakespear(e), -erlan, 
-earlan, -ean, &c. The forms jire- 
ferred by the OED are Shakspere, 
Shaksperian. It is a matter on 
which unanimity is desirable, & on 
whieh, in view of the conflicting 
arguments, it will never be reached 


unless an authoritative decision is 
accepted as such. Shakspere, Shak¬ 
sperian, arc therefore recommended. 

Shaky, shaly. So spelt; -i:y & -y. 
shall Si will, should & would. 1. 
IMain future & conditional. 2. I 
would like. .‘1. Indefinite future & 
relative. 4. Elegant variation. 5. 
77i«/-claiises. (>. Decorative & pro¬ 
phetic shall. 

' To use w ill in these cases is now 
a mark of Seotlisli, Irish, provincial, 
or extra-Eritisb idiom’—Dr Henry 
llradley in the OED. These cases ’ 
are of t he type most fully ilhistratt'd 
below (see 1), Sc the words of so high 
an authority are here rpioted be¬ 
cause there is an inclination, among 
those who are not to the manner 
born, to (piestion the existence, 
besides denying the m^ed, of dis¬ 
tinct ions between ^sh. Sc The 

distinctions are elaborate : they are 
fully set forth in the OED ; & no 
formal grammar or dictionary can 
be held to have done its duty if it 
has not laid down the nec'cssary 
rules. It will therefore be assumed 
here that the reader is aware of the 
normal usage so far as abstract 
statement can bring it borne to him ; 
A the object wall bt to make the dry 
bones hvi* by exhibiting grouyis of 
sentcne<‘s, all from newspapers of 
the better sort, in which one or 
other ])rincif)le eff idiom has been 
outraged. Th(^ ‘ Scotch, Irish, jiro- 
vincial, or extra-lint ish ’ writer will 
thus have before him a c'onspectus 
of the jiitfalls that are most to be 
feared. 

1. Plain future or conditional state¬ 
ments & questions in the first person 
should have shall, should ; the 
roman-lyjie wills & woulds in the 
following exam[)les arc wrong :— 
Jt is impossible to exaggerate the 
terrible consee/uenecs of this proposed 
act; in Egypt, in India, in every 
country from the Mediterranean to 
the frontiers of China, we w'ill teach 
the les.son that no reliance can be 
placed on the word of England./This 
is pleasant reading; but we won’t 
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^et OUT £2,000 this year./Perhaps we 
vill soon be surfeited by the unending 
stream of ‘ new ’ literature, will 
txrji with relief to . . ./We might not 
b" able to get all the oil we wanted 
fu)m OUT coal, but we would abvays 
get enough to prnH'ul . . ./What ex¬ 
actly teas the original total of the 
Turkish forces in this area we do not 
/’tunv—d^ probably never will./Z/c 
was plain to read from the beginning, 
d' could hardly, xve would h(we sup¬ 
posed, have made an ajyical to a girl 
of this character./Hut the late King 
Kdward brushed aside all such non¬ 
sense ; <(.' where would we be today 

without the I'reneh 'entente'? If rce 
traced it back far enough we \\ould 
find that the origin teas ... If we 
permit our contribution to be sub¬ 
stituted for a jiart of the building jiro- 
grannne, uv’ N\dl be casting our vote 
with the ‘ little navy ’ people.^ If u'c 
compare these two statements, we ^^dl 
see that so far as this point goes they 
agree./I would not be doing right if 
I were to anticipate that communica¬ 
tion./If it were true the Germans 
would be right, <(• we would be wrong. 
If Itritish trade interests are to be 
rnnved, we Asdl stand in need of the.se 
men who !:no:v Jiussia Hut if the 
re-shujjling of the world goi s on 
producing nrru ‘ issues', 1 will. / fear, 
catch the fiver again To the ai'crage 
citizen it would ajipear that in fore¬ 
stalling this plot we would in fiict be 
rendering the German people no less 
senuce than ... I think I would be 
a knave if I anwmnced my intention 
of handing wrr my salary to ■ ■ ./ 
It is quite dear that ichen Home Hale 
is being fought in the Commons I will 
have to ihvntc all my time to it./ 
Reports of fighting in China are as 
conflicting as we would e.epect. 1 am 
confident that within three if ears w'c 
employers will be reaping benefil 
from it. IIV hia'c collected more in 
consequence of that valuation than we 
would h(we done without it. MV 
never krunv xvhen ive take up the 
morning paper, some of us, which 
s-ide we >vill be on ne.rt. The whole 
story of the rescue of the men from 


Kerrig Island is a heroism of the sea 
which we will do well to realize./ 
Mr J. H. Thomas's vision of the 
Utopia in which we will live ‘ When 
Labour Rules In all these the 
idea of intention, volition, choice, 
<fce., which pxs with will or would 
in the hrst person, is plainly out of 
the question. Two examples follow 
in which such an idea is precluded 
not by the actual words quoted, 
hut by the unquoted context ; in 
such eases the oltenee against idiom 
IS aggravated by the possibility of 
misinterjiretatuin ; —11 e would thus 
get at once the thing wanted; an 
opera ojien jtractically all the year 
round (idiomatic sense, We aim at 
getting thus : intended sense. This, 
if it were not unfortunately im- 
})ossihle, would give us)./" iVho 's 
Who' is entirely nithout a com- 
jietitor; <(' there is perhaps no book 
on our reference shell es that tee would 
miss sooner {idiomatic sense. There 
1 IS no book we should be so glad to 
! be rid of: intended sense, There is 
I no book we should so quickly feel 
I the want of), d'wo other examples 
i will provid(‘ for a common exception 
to the rule as given absolutely above. 
In .senteru’cs that arc, actually or 
Mrtually, reported, a verb that as 
rt{)ort<‘d is in the first person but 
was originally in the second or third 
often keeps ivill or would :—People 
hiwe underrated us, some ci>en going 
so far as to say that we would not win 
a .single test matdi (the people said 
you, or They, rvill not, which justi¬ 
fies, tliough it by no means neces¬ 
sitates, we would not in the report)./ 
He need not fear that ice will be 
‘ sated' by narratives like his (his 
fear was They, or You, will be sated, 
which makes we will not indeed 
advisable, but defensible). 

2. The verbs like, prefer, care, be 
glad, be inclined, &c., arc very 
common in first-person conditional 
statements (/ should like to know 
&c.). In these should, not would, is 
the right form. ‘ I would like to 
say ’ is no more idiomatic English 
than ‘ I would find it hard to say ' ; 
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but hundreds of people who would 
be horrilied by the latter are ready 
to write the former. The explana¬ 
tion is to be found in eonfusion 
between two possil)le ways of sj)euk- 
ing, the moclern ' 1 should like to 
say % & the arehaie ‘ 1 would say ’ ; 
in the riKxlern form the desire is 
expressed in the verb like A: requires 
no other exjiression ; in flu; urehiuc 
form the desire hud to be given in 
VDUidd because otherwise it Wiit, not 
expressed at all. The roman-type 
iDoulds <fc tvUls, then, are all wrong : — 
In regard to the, genend (jiiesfum, 
I would like to speak todaif wilh a 
certain amount of resen'c./The other 
argument upon xchieh / would like 
to comment is as f()ll(nvs./l\'e must 
shut our ears to the tales of some of 
the lame dogs we ^^onld like to help 
over a stile./He cannot go inVt de¬ 
tails, dc would pr( fer to jiostpone 
criticism until . . ./Mot luis he 
furnishcji me with one thing with 
which 1 would care to sit down in 
my little room d* think. I, as Chief 
Liberal Whip, will be \'eiy glad to 
place them in touch with the local 
secTCtanj. If we should take a wuler 
vieiv, 1 would be inclined to say 
that . . ./In this month of ' grey rain 
d: siloer mist ’ tee will ix‘ glad to keep 
within our average rainfall of a little 
over ~ in. An example less ]>atently 
wrong is : We ^^ould be tiie last to 
argue that publication in this form 
commits our contemporary to agree¬ 
ment with the mews eurpressed. This 
is defensible if the writer will assure 
us that lus meaning was We should 
w'ish to be tlie last, instead of, as it 
doubtless was, W'e should be the 
last. 

3. In clauses of indehnitc future 
time, & indefinite relati\e clauses in 
future time, will is entirely un- 
idioniatic ; cither shall is u.sed, 
cliielly in formal contexts, or, much 
more often, futurity is allowed to bi* 
inferred from context A a prcficnt is 
used : — Whatever sum dc whaievet 
goods Avill be received from Germany 
will be shared among the Allies (shall 
be mveivetd)./Germany will have to 


give back all kinds of property which 
have been taken from the invadei 
countries, d; which will be traced in 
German territory (shall be traced)./ 
. . . has now had to go clean out of the 
county to Jiinl cmploijment, leaving 
his wife xvUh her mother until he wiil 
be able to make another home Jor her 
(until he can make)./i!:»'o long as this 
will not he miuie clear, tlw discussion 
xvill go on bearing lateral issues (is 
not made)./ When this will be per¬ 
ceived by public opinion the solution 
W'ill immediately bciome obvious (is 
peret'ived)./ir/ien tfu' Irish vote has 
been rediued by Home Rule, cb the 
remaining Irish members will no 
longer have any rea'ion to oppose a 
SuJJrage Rill, Cotes for H’otneri will 
once more luwe a chanec (members 
have no longer any reason) . . . The 
farmers xcere e.rperting to get in¬ 
creased prices, db they will naturally 
be ' considerably annoyed ' if they do 
not get them, especially xvhen they 
will be called upon to pay increased 
prices fur all that they have to buy 
(when they are called upon). Here 
also a le.ss undeniably wrong ex¬ 
ample iiLiv be ol service : M e haiH’ 
strong faith (hat a rally to the defence 
of the Art uull be a Jeatnre of next 
yeaTs politics, if the Tor if Party will 
have the courage to come into the open 
<t- declare war upon it. .Vn assurance 
from lilt' wriU-r that by will have the 
courage he meant chooses to have the 
courage would be received, indeed, 
with incredulity, but would secure 
him a grudging aeipiiltal ; has the 
courage is w iiat he should have 
written. 

4. The tirne-liunoured ‘ I will be 
drowned, iio-onc- shall save me ’, so 
niueh too good to be true, is less 
convincing us a proof that there are 
jH-ople to whom the English dis- 
I tinetions mean nothing tiian the 
! discovery that shall d will, should & 
would, are sometiines regarded us 
good raw material lor elegant varia¬ 
tion ; 1 said should in the lust 

j clause ; the one now to come is 
I sadly similar to it ; go to ! 1 will 

1 write down would :~If we found the 
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inalaiices immriably in mutual sup¬ 
port we would be content with but 
a fcWt but if wc found even one in 
contradiction we should require a 
large body of evidence./We should 
luwc been eaposed to the full power of 
his guns, dc, while adding to our own 
losses, would have forgone the ad¬ 
vantage of inflaming his./The control 
of Bessarabia, until such time as 
Russia shall be restored th the people 
will be free to pronounce for their 
return to Russia, bij the League of 
JSations./ y(HI siiall not Jind two 
leaves of a tree exactly alike, nor will 
you be able to examine hvo hands that 
arc exactly similar./ Words requiring 
the local authority to see that rehen 
vacancies occurred the ajipointmcnts 
should be consistent with the terms of 
the trust d' the teachers chosen would 
he qualified to give the special religious 
instruction. Hut Hu- lollus to which 
ELia;ANr vakiation gives rise are 
without number. 

5. 7’/ia/-elauses after intend or in¬ 
tention, desire, demand, be anxious, 
<fce., have shall <V. should for all 
fKTsons. Among the d'C. are not 
ineluded hojic, anticijuitc, ik the like ; 
hut the dra\Mng ot ttie line is not 
easy; roughl\, shall A- should are 
used when the word on whi<h the 
f/ia/-clause depeiKis expix^sses an 
inlluenee that aff< tts the result, as 
u demand d(H*s, Imt <i hope or a fear 
(iocs not ; a servieealde illustnition 
IS cxjiecf ; iiustressc.s expect (i.e. 
demand) that their maids shall wear 
caps; but expect (i.e. are of 
opinion) that tomorrow will l>e tine. 
Examples of the wiong loill are : — 
1 am anxious that, when permanently 
creeled, the right site >^111 be selected., 
Aiul it IS inteiuied that this will be 
extendid to ivery division d' impor¬ 
tant branch./The strong desire tfuii 
the relations of the Ltiglish-speaking 
peoples will be so consolidated that 
they may act as one people /One of tht 
coriditions of improvenirnt is that the 
help given to the desen ing fioor will 
be removed from the taint oj Poor Law 
associations. 

6. The decorative seeond or tliird 


person shall as in the quotation 
following is an archaism, before 
using which, as before using other 
archaisms, a writer should be very 
sure that lus style in general wiU 
stand comparison with that of the 
few who liave archaized to good 
purpose :— You shall have zvatched, 
it may be, the ways of birds dc beasts 
in a garden or wood for half a life¬ 
time ; ti* your friend, the first time 
that you show him your preserves, 
shall straighliLuy zcalk up the leverets, 
or point out the gold crest's nest which 
you have always wanted to find. 
No-one will suggest that that is a 
maliciously chosen specimen ; it is 
better than nine out of ten tliat one 
comes upon in the newspapers ; but 
one who has a real right to tius shall 
would have put otherwise ‘ the first 
time that you show him your pre¬ 
serves ’ the nest wliieli you liave 
always wanted to lind Distin¬ 
guished from this, far less conscious 
Sc artificial, hut also better avoided, 
IS the use ot s( ( ond or third person 
.\Aa//that may be called the oracular- 
prophetic :—lt has already found an 
honoured place in our national col¬ 
lections; there wnU come a time ivhcn 
collectors shall fight for it. 

Shallow has -er. -est ; -er -est 1. 

sham. *!>. fighi should not be 
hyphened ; see HvruExs 3 H. 

shame, vb, makes -rnablc; Mute 

I.. 

shamefaced, -fast. It is true that 
the sevond is the original form, that 
-faced IS due to a nustake, & that the 
notion attached to the wurd is 
necessarily afl’ected in some slight 
degree by the change. But those 
who, in the Hush of this discovery, 
would revert to -fa.st in ordinary use 
arc nghtly rewarded with the name 
of pedants ; see Pride of know- 
LEixjE. To use sharnefast as an 
acknowledged archaism in verse is 
another matter. 

shamefacedly. Four syllables ; see 

-KDI.V. 

shampoo. l*ast -poo'd or -pooed ; 
see -ED it ’d. 
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shanghai. Pronounce -hi; for past 
& p.p. -aied or -ai'd, see -kd & ’d. 
shanty, sailors’ song. Sec chanty. 
shape. For in ani/ s. or form see 
Pleonasm 2 ; Lord A — states that 
‘ he is absolutely unconnected i. a. s. 

o. f. with the matter \ The verb 
makes -pable ; see Mote k. Tlie 

p. p, is -ed, & -en is urehaie. 
shapely. For the adv., sec -lily. 
shard. In the sense fragment of 

pottery, the ()FI> treats shard as the 
normal form sherd as the variant; 
on the other hand, the greater fami¬ 
liarity of potsherd tends to keep sherd 
in being. In the well-known phrase 
‘ the shard-borne beetle ’, the inter¬ 
pretation ‘borne through the air on 
shards’ (i.e. the wing-eases), whieh 
has so far prevailed as to set np shard 
as an entomological t(‘rm for wing- 
case, api^ears to be an error ; tht' 
real meaning was * born in shard ’, 
there being another v/ord shard, now 
obsolete except in tlialeets, meaning 
cowdung. 

share makes -rahle \ see Mcti: e, 
sharp, adv. In such phrases as 
pull up s., turn s, round, at eight 
o'clock s., sharp is preferable to 
sharply ; see I’nidiomatic -ly. 

shave makes -vahlc ; sec Mitte e. 
she. 1. For she A- her in bad per¬ 
sonifications (e.g. TtiC world wants 
all that America can give lier), see 
PEIISONIP'K’ATION 1, 2. 

2. Case. A few violations of ordinary 
grammar rules may be given ; ef. ni.. 

I want no angel, only she (read her).j 
When such as her die (read she).jSh€ 
found everyone's attention direetcd to 
Mary, d; she herself entirely overlooked 
(omit she). I But to behold her mother — 
she to whom she oivcd her being (read 
her). I saw a young girl whom I 
guessed to be she xvhom 1 had come to I 
meet (read her), jyoihing must remain 
that will remind us of that hated siren, 
the visible world, she who by her allure¬ 
ments is always tempting the artist 
away (read her). 

sheaf. The noun has pi. -ves. For 
the verb, -ve or -/, see -ve(d). 


shear, vb, has past sheared in ordi¬ 
nary current senses {We sheared our 
sheep yesterday, A machine sheared 
the bar into foot-lengths, the nap (juitc 
short ; This pressure sheared the rivets), 
shore in archaic & poetical use (shore 
through the cuirass, his jdumc away, 
&c.). Forthe p.p.,&-Aor// remains com¬ 
moner ill most sensi's than sheared, 
but is not used in the teehmeal sense 
of ilistort ed by meehanieal shear, nor 
usually in lliat of tli vided >\ ith metal- 
eulling shears. 

shear-hulk, shearlegs, sheer-. The 
spelling sheer is due to A jierpetuates 
a mistake. Shears or shearlegs are 
two (or more) jxih'S ^uth tops joined 
A: feet straddled (A so rcsemliling 
shear-blades), used in lioisting great 
weights. A sliear-liulk is an old ship 
utilized for hoist .ng A jirosided with 
shearlegs. The spelling sheer hulk 
results from confusion with the 
adjective sheer (i.e. mere), A the 
omission of the hyphen A shifting 
of the accent from shear to hulk 
naturally follows, assistlal by the 
rlijthm of the line m Tom Bowding. 
It would be well t<> restore shear-hulk 
A make shearlegs (already often so 
sjielt) invariable. 

shcath(e). The noun i-th) is pro- 
nouneed in sing, -lb, hut in pi. -dhz ; 
see -Tii A - 1 ) 11 . Fur noun {-th, so 
pronouneed) A verb {-the, pron. -dh) 
see Noln A vi.iin 2 F. 

sheave, ^ b. See sihlvf. 

sheep. PI. same; see (’ollectivm'.s. 

sheer hulk. See sm.Au-iiri.K. 

sheer(ly). They would say the money 
has, to the jirescnt, been shcerly 
wasted./A collection of brief ])ieces in 
which the shcerly poetical quality is 
seldom looked for ct- seldom occurs./ 
The economic condition of the people 
in Germany is shcerly desperate. 
Perhaps owing to the adv^erbial use 
of sheer {fell sheer dozen Ac.), the 
adverb shcerly is usually avoided, 
A always gives the reader a shock ; 
though the Okd) (piotes it from 
Burns, Scott, A Stev’cnson, it may 
fairly be called unidiomatic ; possi¬ 
bly it is current in Scotland ; at any 
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rate the OED quotations include no 
well-known English writer. 

sheet lightning. No hyphen ; see 

IIypiikns 3 li. 

sheikh is the OKD’s spelling, & its 
preferred pronunciation shak. 

shekarry. See siiikarke. 

Sheklnah, -chi-. Pronounce shlk- 
i'na. The OED’s preferred spelling 
is the first. 

shelf. There are two separate 
nouns, one meaning ledge, hoard, 
&c., & the other sand-bank &c. 
Each has j)!. -ves, verb -uc, adjec¬ 
tives -ved, -fn, & -n// ; see -ve(d). 
Shclf-ful (of books etc*.), n., is best 
written with hyphen ; pi. -Is (unless 
the two words shelves full are suitable 
& preferred). 

shell-less. So written. 

shellac, vb, makes -eked, -eking. 

shelly, -le. The word meaning 
Shetland pony is usually -ie ; see 
-EY, -IE, -Y. That meaning a hut 
(which the OEI) perhajis makes out 
to be rarer than it is, & condemns 
as ‘ prob. some error ’) is usually -?y. 

shereef, sherif, sheriff. The Mo¬ 
hammedan the I'higlish titles are 
not etymologically eonneeted. For 
the former the spelling -eef is pre¬ 
ferable to -if Ixith as indicating the 
aeeent (shcreT) of an unfamiliar 
word, & as avoiding assimilation to 
the English -iff. 

sheriffalty, sheriffdom, shrievalty. 
All three are four or more centuries 
old, & all are still current. The 
-dom termination is declining into 
one of contempt as in bumbledom, 
flunkeydom : shrievalty has the dis¬ 
advantage of not instantly aiinoune- 
ing its connexion with sheriff ; & it 
is therefore likely that sheriffalty 
will prevail. 

shew, show. ‘ The spelling shnv, 
prevalent in the 18lh e. & not 
uncommon in the first half of the 
19th c., is now obs. exe. in legal 
documents ’—OEI). In shexvbread 
the old spelling naturally persists. 

shibboleth. For synonyms, sec sion. 


shikaree, -1, shekarry. The first is 
the OElJ’s preferred form. Pro¬ 
nounce shlkah'ri. 
shillelagh. So spelt. Pron. -a'la. 
shilly-shally, vb. For inflexions 
sec Verbs in -ii; &c., G. 
shingly, shiny. Not -cy ; -ey & -y. 
shire. The Ss. as the name of a hunt¬ 
ing country means Leics.,Northants., 
& Rutland ; it is also ‘ applied to 
other parts of England by the inhabi¬ 
tants of East Anglia, Kent, Sussex, 
Essex, & Surrey ’—OED. 
shockedly. A bad form ; see -edly. 
shoe, vb, makes shoeing (excep¬ 
tionally ; see Mi ti. i:). 
shogun. See TYCOON. Pr. sho'gobn. 
shoot, chute, shute. The last is 
*■ app. in part a dial, form of shoot 
sb. partly a variant spelling of 
chute ^ —OEi). Between the Eng¬ 
lish shoot Sc the French chute (lit. 
fall) there has been much confusion, 
& there seems to be no good reason 
again.st making shoot the only spell¬ 
ing Sc allowing it to retain such 
senses as it has annexed from chute, 
shop. For the talk called s., as 
compared with cant, slang, ifce., see 

J.VIKiON. 

shore, vb, makes -rable ; see Mute e. 
short circuit as a noun should not, 
Sc as a verb should, be hyphened ; 
see IEi’iiens 3 B, C. 
shorthand. So written, 
short leg (cricket). No hyphen ; 
see HYi’riEN.s 3 B. 
shortlived. Pron.-ivd; see -lived. 
short sight. No hyphen ; but 
short-sighted ; see IIyphen.s 3 B, C. 
short slip. No hyphen ; see 

IIYP1IEN.S 3 B. 

shot, n. For pi. shot see Collec¬ 
tives, 2. 

should. For .V. xvould, see shall. 
For s. in inverted conditionals 
(A. it happen for if it s. happen), see 
Subjunctive. 

shoulder, l. The cold shoulder (no 
hyphen, see Hyphens 3 B), but to 
cold-shoulder. 2. S. arms. The 
military sense is not to put the 
rifle across the a. ; that is to slope 
arms. 
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shove makes -vable ; see Mute e. 
shovel. 1. The verb makes -Hedy 
-lling ; sec -ll-, -l-. 2. Shovel haty 

not shovel-hat ; sec HvruENs 3 B. 
show. For speJJing see shew. The 
p.]). is usu. shown, rarely showed. 

shred, ^l). In the p.p. shredded & 
shred are both old & both extant; 
the longer is reeoniniended. 
shriek. See scream. 
shrievalty. See sheriffaety. 
shrilly. Pronounee the adjeetivc 
(poetic by-forrn of shrill) shri'li, the 
adverb shri'l-lL 

shrink has past shrank (areli. 
shrunk), p.j). usu. shrunk as verb or 
pred. adj., & shrunken as attrib. 
adj. ; has shrunk, is shrunk or 
shrunken, her shrunken or shrunk 
cheeks. 

shrivel makes -lied : -ll-, -l-. 
shy. The adj. makes shyer, shyest, 
shyly, shyness, shifish. The vb makes 
shier (shying horse). See dry, 
Verbs in -ie ifec., 6. 

sibilant. See Technic al terms. 
slbyl(Ilne). The spelling (not sybi-) 
should be noted ; see v & i. 

(sic), laitin for so, is inserted after 
a quoted word or phrase to eonfiriu 
its accuracy as a quotation, or occ^a- 
sionally after the writer's own word 
to emphasize it as giving his dehl>t“r- 
ate meaning ; it amounts to Yes, 
he did say that, or Yes, I do mean 
that, in spite of your natural doubts. 
It should be used only when doubt 
is natural ; but reviewers & con- 
troversialists are tcmjited to jirtdeiul 
that it is, because {sic) provides 
them with a neat & eonipeiidious 
form of sneer. The industrialist 
organ is inclined to regret that the 
league did not fix some definite date 
such as the year 1010 (sie) or the year 
1912. (sic), because the reader 
might naturally wonder whether 
1910 was meant & not rather 1911 ; 
a right use./The Boersen Courier 
maintains that ^ nothing remains for 
M. Delcaas6 but to cry Pater percavi 
to Germany <& to retrieve as quickly 
as possible his diplomatic mislaid 
(sic) ’. Mistake is the natural terra 


for the quoted newspaper to liave 
used ; the quoting one very super- 
lluously repudiates it with {sic)./ 
An Irish ]>eer has issued a circular to 
members in the House, with an appeal 
for funds to carry on the work of 
enlightening (sic) the people of this 
country as to the condition of Ireland. 
What impudence ! says {sic) ; but, 
as no-one would doubt tlie authen¬ 
ticity of enlightening, the jiropcr 
appeal to attention was not {sic), 
but inverted commas.,‘.1 junior 
subaltern, with pronounced military 
<tr political views, xvith no false 
modesty in expressing them, d* ivho 
(sic) possesses the ear of the public 
. . The cpioLer means ‘ Observe 
by the way tins fellow's ignorance of 
grammar ; d* u7n> Without a pre¬ 
ceding who ! ' ; as the sentence is 
one of those in vliich the li'-who 
rule of thumb is a lilind guide (see 
which), tC is ill fact blameless, the 
{sic) recoils, as olteii, d convicts its 
user of error. 

sice, size, syce. For the six at dice 
&.C., sice IS better than size : for tlic 
Indian groom, syce is better than 
sice. 

sick. The Man : see vSobriquets. 
sick, ill. The original d more 
general sense of sick, wlueh has now 
l>een traiislerred for the most part 
to ill, wa)? sullenng from any bodily 
disorder. That sense remains to it 
in attributive use (». people, a s. 
child, &e.), but is now uuconmion in 
predicative use {be, feel, s ), in which 
it means vomiting or ready to vomit. 
In U.tS. & Seoleb use the wider 
sense is still common, d cf. go sick 
as the army phrase for declaring 
one.self ill. Instead of either iller or 
Sicker, more ill or more s., worse is tlie 
comparative wherever it would not 
be ambiguous. 

sick headache. No hyphen ; see 
IIY'J'HIINS 3 B. 

sickly. For atlvcrb sec -lily. 

Side-slip. The graininatieal acci¬ 
dent to w'hieh a name is here given 
is most often brought about by the 
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word of, & in the article of its 
nature has been so fully explained 
tliat nothin*' more is now required 
than some examples of the same 
aeeidcnt not eaused by of. In the 
first half-doxen f|Uotations,other pre¬ 
positions Jilay the part of of ; in the 
later ones the mistakes, though due 
also to the disturhing jntluenec of 
what has been said on what is to be 
said, are not of (juite the same pat¬ 
tern, A: will need slightly mori' eoin- 
merit : — ... jto'tsessmgfall initiative 
after its success, d- able at icill to 
expend a minimum force in d( fend mg 
itself against one half of the defeated 
body, d' a maximum effort against 
destroymt; the other half (in, tor the 
seeoiul against)./lint there is one that 
deserves special mention heiause it lies 
at the root of the nation's confidence 
in the Xaiy d- in the ^rn't/'s arvn 
cohesion as a loyal d* united sendee 
(read (f for the sei'ond in)./Their 
interest lies in getting through as 
quickly as jinssiblc iri order to j)ut 
in an extra journey, d* consequently 
to avoid leailing for passengers (read 
in ai'oiding for to ircoid). Jn a plea 
for the setting aside of this accord, 
or at least for certain jiaits of the 
accord, by the Conference, the ’Temps' 
intimates that . . . (read of lor tlie 
beeoiui for)./ The Independents vcould 
then be in the position in ixlnch the 
jjledged Liberals nou: are of being 
unahle to ajipear on a platform or 
helping any Liberal movements in 
any of the 330 Tory constituencies 
(read to help for helping).; ]{hen will 
Englishmen ullozv Ireland to gmiern 
hciself, rather than to jiersist in the 
hopeless task of perpetually eotujuering 
or trying to conquer her? (omit to 
before persist). 

Miscellaneous 

Today tee can hut be thankful that 
the nerve of Fi.sher proved cool at the 
crisis, that to him we mainly owe 
it that we have not to record a disaster 
of almost historical importance in the 
hi.story of the railzvay. Who is 
Fisher, that we should prefer him as 
saviour to other signalmen ? The 


second that is there only becauae 
the first has sent the writer off at 
a tangent. To mend, a, omit the 
second that ; or, b, insert feel before 
it ; or, c, onut " to him we mainly 
owe it that './It would not be sur¬ 
prising if this limit were reduced to 
il25, the German limit, while volun¬ 
tary insurance were still allowed for 
persons with incomes up to £100 
a year. Tiie legitimate & normal 
(but not nceessars) subjunctive tccr« 
reduced draws the writer into the 
abnormal A: almost illegitimate loere 
(instead ol zia.')) allowed; for the 
perils of sulijunctivc-using, see Sub- 
jUNCTivi,./// 'il can be done, d: only 
if tt can be d<)nc, shall we be in the 
j/osition to re-establish civilization. 
The inter\enlion of the parenthesis 
with its only is allowed to upset the 
order of words, viz zee shall be, re- 
(jiiired by the start of the sentence; 
tills variety of side-slip is further 
illustrated in In^ i.rsion in parallel 
clauses./Whether the cessation of 
rioting, looting, d' burning which has 
been secured largely by the declaration 
of martial laze d* rigorous shooting of 
leaders of the rabble is merely tem¬ 
porary or has been put an end to for 
good remains to be seen. If the 
eessation of noting has been put an 
end to Jor good, a lively time is com¬ 
ing. To mentl. rcatl permanent in- 
stea<l of the w ords just italicized ; 
& for this variety see II.vziNESS./ 
lie IherefoTC came rouruJ to the view 
that simple Bible-teaching were better 
abolished altogether <t- that the open 
door for all religions were c.rUibtished 
in its place. The deadly subjunctiv'C 
again ; if the writer had been con¬ 
tent with would be in place of the 
first icrrc, he would certainly not 
have Ix^en trapped into thinking 
that would be gave the right sense 
where the second were stands ; but 
venturing on dangerous ground, 
w’hich the subjunctive always is 
except to skilled performers, he side¬ 
slips. See SuBJUNCTrv'E. 

sidle makes -dling ; see Mute *. 

sidy (swaggering), not -dey; -eyA-Y. 
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8ien(n)a, Sien(n)a, Sien(n)ese. The 
old-established -nn-is recommended; 
see Mahomet. 
sieve. Pronounce si\’. 
sign (indication) & some synonyms. 
The synonyms are so many that it 
seems wortli while to collect some 
of them & add sentences showing 
each of them in a context to which 
it is better suited than any, or than 
most, of the others. The selected 
words are : badge, cachet, character, 
characteristic, cognizance, criterion, 
device, differentia, emblem, hall¬ 
mark, impress, index, indication, 
mark, motto, note, omen, prognostic, 
seal, shibboleth, sign, slogan, stamp, 
symbol, symptom, test, token, toueli, 
trace, trait, type, watchword. 

SuJJeraticc is the badge of all our 
tribe, .ill his tcorhs have a f^raud 
cachet. These attributes of strueture, 
size, shape, d* colour, arc what arc 
called its * specific characters \ Super¬ 
stition is not the characteristic of this 
age. Geoffrey assumed as his cogniz¬ 
ance the Sprig of Broom. Success is 
no criterion of ability. Shields 
pamted xoith such devices as they 
pleased. To arrive at the true differ¬ 
entiae of Christian morals. The 
spindle was the emblem of woman. 
Lackifig the hall-mark of a university 
degree. Lucerne bears most strongly 
the impress of the Middle Ages. The 
proverbs of a nation furnish the best 
index to its spirit. There is no 
indication that they had any knowledge 
of agriculture. Suspiciousness is a 
mark of ignorance. " Strike while the 
iron's hot' was his motto. Catho¬ 
licity is a note of the true Church. 
Birds of evil omen fly to dc fro. From 
sure prognostics learn to know the 
skies. Has the seal of death in his 
face. Emancipation from the fetters 
of party shibboleths. An outward d* 
visible sign of an inward de spiritual 
grace. Our slogan is Small Profits d:; 
Quick Returns. Bears the stamp of 
genius. The Cross is the symbol of 
Christianity. Is already showing 
symptoms of decay. Calamity is the 
true test of friendship. By what 
token could it manifest its presence ? 


One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin. Traces of Italian influence 
may be detected. They have no national 
trait about them but their language. 
The paschal lamb is a type of Christ. 
The old Liberal watchword of Peace., 
Retrenchment, dv Reform. 

signal, V'b, makc.s -lied Ac. ; -i.i.-, 

signal, single, w. But there is 
intense resentment that Japan should 
be signalled out for special legisla¬ 
tion./There was one figure more 
sinister than the rest, whom Mr 
Lloyd George signalled out for his 
wrath in true ranvalist style./The 
German Emperor has been spared an 
inglorious cud in obseurity ; but why 
heus he been signalled out fur the 
dignity of a sjn’cial trial ? Three 
specimens of a very common Mis- 
iMtiNT or blunde r ; singled should 
be the word. Unfortunately, there 
is just nearness enough in meaning 
between the verb single on the one 
hand *.V:, on the other, the adjective 
signal & the verb signalize to make 
it easy for the uncharitable to 
suspect writer rather than printer; 
& therefore esjuCial care is called 
for, a,s with deprecate &. depreciate. 

slgnatary, -ory. 'I'he established 
adjective is -ory (the signatory 
Poivers) ; tin* OEI) (piolations for 
the noun are evenly balanced be¬ 
tween -ary & -ory ; & it therefore 
seems wise to distinguish bi t ween 
noun & adjective by adojiling -ary 
for the former {the signutarics) ; see 
further on Maniiat.vkv. 

signify. For inflexions sec \ j.iibs 

IN -IE &e., 0. 

Sigrnor(a), -rina, Italian titles. Pro¬ 
nounce senyor'(n), siaiyore'nn. 

Sikh. Usu. jironouiuaal sek ; sik, 
however, is more, not less, correct, 
sllex. For pi., see -i:x, -ix. 
silhouette. Pronounce sIliKie't. 
siliceous, -clous. Tlie first is better. 
silk(en). See -en adjectives. 
sillabub, syl-. The Olf.D attributes 
the -t/- to ‘ the influence of syllabic \ 
See Y & I for the intrusions of y. 
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sillily. One of the few current -lily 
adverbs ; see -lilv s.f. 
silo. The noun iias pi. -on ; see 
-o(i:)s (>. The verb makes -o'd or 
-ocd ; see -kd & Ti. 
silvan, sylvan. There is no doubt 
that si- IS the true spellin/^ ctymo- 
lof^ieally (Latin silva (jr silua a wood, 
ehanj;ed in MSS. to syl- under the 
inlluenee of (irc'ek huli) ; there is 
as little doubt that sy- now prepon¬ 
derates, & the OKI) does the word 
under that sjiellin", giving silvan 
as a variant. Silvan is here reeorn- 
inended, just ns in v & i le.storation 
of the right letter is recommended 
in other words. Though the false 
form does juevail nowadays, it is 
by no means universal ; & it is 

worth noLiee that, out of seven 
Seott cjuotations in the OKD, four 
show' sy- 6^ lliree si-. It is often too 
late to mend mis-spellings, but 
hardly so in this ease. 

silvern. See -r.s ADjrc’iivi.s. 
silver paper. No liyphen ; see 
lIvi’iir.NS 3 B. 

silver streak. See SonRuji'i-Ts. 
simian. iTonounee si- ; the Latin 
noun is si-, but see I 'ai.si: Qr.\.NTiTv. 
similar is ajit to Ining disaster to 
certain writers, those namely to 
whom it is a I’okmal word to be 
substituted in writing for the like or 
the same with which they have eon- 
structed a sentence in tiioughl. In 
the tirst quotation, like would stand, 
being both adjective A adverb, but 
similar, being adjective only, must 
be changed to similarly. In the 
second, the same considerations that 
would have been bhiglish, but 
similar considerations that inu.st be 
corrected to s. c. to those that. It is 
claimed that the viachine can be made 
to turn on its orvn centres, similar 
to the motor-boats ts^hich the inventor 
demonstrated at Richmond in 1012 
Nnicrthclcss, although adjoining \eiu 
York all along its northern border 
in its farming, manufacturing, <£• 
general industrial development swayed 
by si milar busine.ss c onsiderations that 
govern the Empire State,itspcoplewent 


as strongly for Roosevelt as their neigh¬ 
bours in New York went against him. 

simile. To let this specialized & 
literary word thrust itself, as in the 
following quotation, into the place 
of tlu- comparison or parallel that we 
all expect & understand is to betray 
that one has Sc uses a synonym 
dictionary, v, hich is to some journal¬ 
ists what the rhyming dictionary 
IS to some j)oets :—The advent of 
Kossovo Day cannot but suggest a 
simile between the conflict then raging 
tb that in which ice arc engaged today. 
A simile is always a eonqiarison ; 
but a comjiarison is by no means 
always, A still less often deserves to 
be called, a simile. 

SIMILE & METAPHOR, allegory tfc 
parable. Allegory (uttering things 
otherwise) A parable (putting side 
b> side) are almost exchangeable 
terms. The object of each is. at 
hast ostensibly, to enlighten the 
hearer by submitting to him a case 
in which he has apjiarently no direct 
concern, Sc upon which therefore 
a disintereste(i judgement may be 
elicited from him. Such judgement 
given, it IS to be borne in upon him, 
whether or not a Thou art the man 
IS needed, that the conclusion to 
which the dry light of disinterested¬ 
ness has helped him holds also for 
lus own eoneerns. E\eiy parable 
js an allegory. Sc e\ery allegory a 
parable. I'sage, lujwcver, has de¬ 
cided that parable is the litter name 
for the illustrative story designed to 
answer a single question or suggest 
a single principle, & offering a de- 
linite moral, while allegory is to be 
preferred when the application is 
less restrieteil, the purpose less 
exclusively didactic, the story of 
greater length. The object of a 
parable is to persuade or convince ; 
that of an allegory is often rather to 
please. But the difference is not 
inheient in the words themselves ; 
it is a result of tlieir history, the 
most important factor being the use 
of parable to denote the allegorical 
stories told by Christ. 
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It is of allegory that the OKD gives 
as one of the dciinitions ‘ an ex¬ 
tended or continued metaphor 
But the comment may be hazarded 
that there is some analogy between 
the relation of allegory to parable & 
that of simile to metaphor, 6 c tliat 
the OKD deriiiition w(juld, if that 
is true, have been still better suited 
to parable than to allegory. For 
between simile & melajiiior the 
differences are (1) that a simile is 
a comparison proclaimed as such, 
whereas a metaphor is a tacit com¬ 
parison made by the substitution of 
the compared notion for the one to 
be illustrated {the ungodly jlourishing 
‘ like ’ a green bay-tree is a confessc'd 
comparison or sinule ; ij ye had not 
plowed with my heifer, nleaning dealt 
with my wife, is a tacit comparison 
or metaphor) ; (2) that the simile is 
usually worked out at some length 
& often includes many points of 
resemblance, whereas a metaphor 
is as often as not expressed in a 
single word ; <fc (Jt) that in nine out 
of ten metaphore the purfKise is 
the practical one of presenting the 
notion in the most intelligifik* or 
convincing or arnstmg way, but 
oine out of ten siniilcb are to be 
classed not as means of explanation 
or persuasion, but as ends in them¬ 
selves, things of real or supposed 
beauty for which a suitable place is 
to be found. 

It cannot be said (as it was of 
allegory & parable) that every simile 
is a metaphor, & vdcie versa ; it is 
rather that every metiijdior pre¬ 
supposes a simile, & every simile 
is oornpressible or convertiMe into 
a metaphor ; there is a formal line 
of demarcation, implied in 1 abtrve ; 
the simile is known by its as or like 
or other announcement of <-onscious 
comparison. There is no such line 
between allegory & parable, t)ut in 
view of distinctions 2 A- li it may 
fairly be said that fiarablc is ex¬ 
tended metaphor 6 c allegory extend¬ 
ed simile. To which may be added 
this contrast : having read a tale, 
& concluded that under its surface 


meaning another is discernible as 
the true intent, we say This is an 
allegory ; having a lesson to teach, 
& finding direct exposition ineffee- 
tiv'c, we say Let us try a parable ; 
to reverse the terms is possible, but 
not idiomatic. 

simony, rionounce sl'monl. 
simoom. See wind, n. 
simple. Adv. simply. Fee simple 
(not hyiihened ; see llvriii:NS, 
*Court JSlarlial). 
simpleness)(simpUcity. -ty Sc 
simpliciter)(secundum quid. Tliese 
convey, the lirsL that the statement 
&cc. referred to need not, the second 
that it must, be restricted to certain 
eases or conditions. 

simplify. For inllexions see Vkiibs 
IN -IE Arc., C. 
simulacrum. PI. -era. 
simulate makes -lable, -tor ; st'C 
-ABi.i; 1, -on. 

sin. ‘ To sin one's iiuaeies ’, whu ii 
pn/'/.les everyone to whom it has not 
been familiar from childhood,is piira- 
jihrased by the OLD, but without 
explanation, as ‘to be ungrateful 
for one's blessings or go<xJ fortune '. 
* Moix‘ sinned against than sinning ’ 
{King hear iii. ii. flO) has become a 
IlAC’KM.vr.D imirani. ; deacent from 
the height of Lear to the latc'st tri¬ 
viality of ‘ tciiifited A ff 11 ’ lands us, 
naturally, in bathos, A M'ock pathos. 

Si'napism. So jironounced. 
since. For the very common mis¬ 
take of using .s. after agOy see ago. 
For ‘ 1*.S. Since writing this your 
issue of today has come to hand 
sec Unatt.vciild. 'Ihc following 
example of a mistake as uneoinmoii 
a.s the oLiiers are eomniun is olTered 
merely as a ttunosily to anyone who 
may wish to show cause why s. 
should t>e after ^ — A little more than 
a century sinec the death of William 
Windham the suggestion made by a 
reviewer in ISoJ ihal his Life might 
be ‘ written by his Letters ’ is made 
good. 

sincerely, b’or ‘ yours s.* &c. sec 
Letter forms. 
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’S INCONGRUOUS {drink's victims 
&c.). It will be a surprise, & to 
some an agreeable one, if at this 
late stage in our change from an 
inflexional to an analytic language 
we revert to a free use of the ease 
that we formerly tended more <5c 
more to restrict. It begins to seem 
likely that drink's inctims will before 
long be the natural <fc no longer the 
alteeted or rhetorical version of the 
victims of drink. The devotees of 
inflexion may do well to rejoice ; 
the chang(‘ may improve rather than 
injure tile hingiiage ; A: if tliat is so 
let due praise* he bestowed on the 
news])ai)er press, vvhieli is bringing 
it about ; hut to tlie present (or 
perha|>« already piist) generation, 
which has been instinctiv(*ly aware 
of differences between drink's victims 
& the victims of drink, tV now finds 
them si'ornfully disregarded, there 
will i>e an unhapfiy interim. 

It is the hea<lline tluit is doing it. 
Tlie fewer Nsords to the headline, tlu‘ 
larger can the tyjie lie, & CHINA'S 
INTECilUTV’^ IS two ^^ord.s less than 
THE INTEGRITY OF ( IHXA ; 
HE\TTV A HAKrS REPLY fi.e. 
that of Heat tv A Haig), ITLVN- 
DA'S POSSIHILITIES, NAVY A 
ARMY'S THANKS, are others; but 
illiLStration is sii[)erfluous. 

We NN ho are old saw no such 
fiossessives ^^hen we were young; 
hut we could be content, if only the 
modern possessive kept to its own 
territory, the modern headline : even 
ONTARIO'S PRI.ME MINISTER 
(so are we eh,a,stcned !) we can how 
down before while he is in capitals : 
hut when he comes amongst us in 
the ordinary garb of lower-ease text, 
we jiluek up heart again A*^ want to 
kick him : - Jn no part of the icorld' 
sufjs Ontario's Prime .Minister ‘ icill 
. . . \ It is barely four years since 
liulyarin's ruler assumed the title of 
Czar./The object is to bring before 
the public many ancient tC* modern 
aspects of the Theatre's Art rchich 
h(we . . ./And the narrative's charm, 
which is that of .. . is due to .. ./ 
Although not returned to Westminster 


as Hanley's representative till . . ./ 
M. de Bille Itas spent eighteen years 
in London as Denmark's Minister. 

The time has perhaps not yet come 
when it is necessary to explain the 
old-fashioned restrictions on the use 
of possess! ves that are here defied ; 
those who allow the headline style 
to overflow into the text are doubt¬ 
less aw’are of what tlu^y arc doing 
& pleased with its effect as a novelty. 

sinecure. The OED pronounces 
si'nikur, adding that ‘ in Sex)tland 
& America the first vowel is freq. 
pronounced short 

sing. For the jiast tense* ^ recent 
usage has mainly f>cen in favour ol 
sang ' —OED. Sung was formerly 
usual, & still lingers. 

Singalese. See SixiLVLnsi:. 

sing(e)ing. See Mrxi: r:, A use the 
-e- m tlie part, of singe. 
singeress. See I'eminine desig- 

NXllONS. 

Singhalese. S(‘c Sinhalesi:. 

Singular -S (or sibilant ending). 
The fW*ling that the z sound at the 
end of a noun proves it plural has 
jilayed many tricks in the past ; 
peu, caper (the herb), A Chinee, have 
been cloc*kcd under its influence of 
their endings, riches is usually treat¬ 
ed as a plural, A many other c*x- 
ainjdes might be collected, jihilo- 
logieally interebting rather than of 
practical importance. On the other 
hand it may he worth while to 
notice that the glasses of spectacles 
arc lenses A not lens, that liis pulse 
are good is a by no mean* extinct 
blunder. A that the plural of a for¬ 
ceps should certainly be, A probably 
will be again, what it unfortunately 
is not at present, forccpscs. Cf. 

GAIA.OWS. 

Sinhalese, Sing(h)alese, Cingalese. 
The first, A the last, are recognized 
as the standard forms in the OED. 

sinister in heraldry means left (A 
deeler right), but with the contrary 
sense to what w^ould naturally sug¬ 
gest itself, the left (A right) being 
that of the person bearing, not of an 
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observer facing, the shield. For 6<zr, 
baton, bend, s., sec bar. 

sink, vb. 1. l*ast tense sank or 
sunk, the former now prevailing, 
especially in intransitive senses. 

2. Sunk{cn). The longer form is no 
longer used as f)art of a compound 
passive verb ; tJte ship would have 
been, will be, was, sunk, not sunken. 
But sunken has not a e(»rresj)onding 
monopoly of the adjeelival uses : 
sunken eyes ; a sunken (or sunk) roek; 
a sunk or sunken shi]) ; a sunk (or 
sunken) fence ; sunk earring ; a sunk 
panel, shelf, storey. Roughly, sunken 
IS used of what has sunk or is 
(without reference to the agency) in | 
the position that results from sink- | 
ing, i.c. it IS an Intiiansitivi: im*. ; i 
& sunk is used of what has been ! 
sunk esp. by human agency. j 

sinus. ri. -uses, or (see Latin j 
Pi.URATs) sinus (-fis). 

Sioux, rronounee sob or su. PI. j 
spelt Sioux tfc pronounced like sing., j 
or with liiial /. sound. | 

sipahee, -hi. For the use of these ! 
instead of the established sepoy see 
Mahomet, Didacticism. 
siphon, not sy-. See v i. 
sir (as prefix). 7'o say Sir Jones is, 
more than to say IIon. or J{ez\ Jones, 
a mistake peculiar to foreigners 
But newspaper writers often (1) 
forget, as with iion., that a double- 
barrelled surname will not do instead 
of Christian name surname, A: 
(2) play foolisli games of elegant 
variation when a knight or baronet 
has two Christian names, ringing the 1 
changes bctw'ecn Sir William .Jones, ! 
Sir Henry .Tones, Sir William Henry 
.Jones, Sir William, <fe Sir Henry ; 
Sir William .Jones, Sir W. .Jones, A' j 
Sir William, are surely enough to 
provide relief. 

siren, not sy-. See v A i. 

Sirius. The OEI) pronounces sj-, 
not si- ; for neglect of classical 
quantities see False quantity. 

sirloin. The knighting of the loin 
attributed to various kings seems 
to have been suggested by, & not to 


have suggested, the compound word; 
it has, however, so far affected the 
spelling (wliieh should have shown 
French snr—upper) that sir- may 
now be taken as fixed. 

sirocco, sci-. Both forncs exist in 
Italian. The OLD gives the first for 
till' standard English spelling, 
sirup. See sviiui*. 
sirvente. See Technical terms. 
sister, in hospital use. is aj)plied jiro- 
peily to one in charge of a ward Ac., 
or in authority over other nurses - 
matron, sisters, nurses, wardrnaids, 
being the hierarchy. But s. is often 
substituted, especaally by soldiers in 
hosyiit.al, as a courtesy title, for nurse. 

sisterly. For the adv., see -t.tly. 
situate(d). The short foim is still 
common in luuise-agents’ ail vert ise- 
nients, but elsewhere out of favour. 

sixain. I'or these words see -sticii. 
sixteenmo. See foi.io. PI -os ; 
see -o(e)s 0 

sixth. Often mispronounet'd slkth. 
sixties, ’sixties. S(e twj.nth.s. 
sixtyfourmo, 64mo. See foi.io, 
PI. -os ; soe -o(e).s 0. 
sizable. So spflt • s((* Mute, i . 
sizy (stiff with SI/(■). So spelt ; see 
Mute i.. 

sjambok. d'he OEd) pronounets 
sham-. 

skald, SC-, Seandimn ian po( t. 'I’he 
OEI> preferred form is sA-. 
skate make s -table ; set' Muti. r.. 
skedaddle. Faci/uous formations. 
Skee. See SKI. 

Skene, skean, skian, skain. The 
OEI) yirt'ferred form is si, me. 
skeptic(al), skepsis, Ac. The estab¬ 
lished jironiineiation (see sc’Eri'ic) 
is sk-, whatever Hit' spilling; A, 
with the fre(|uent modt rn use of 
septic A sejisis (the latter a lt)th-e. 
word only), it is well that it shoultl 
be so for fear of confusion ; but to 
spell sc- A pionounee sk- is to put 
a needless dillieulty in the w’ay of 
the unlearned. America spells sk-; 
we might pocket our pride A copy. 

skew, adj., though still current 
technically, e. g. in architecture, 
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engineering, & carpentry, has so far 
gone out of general use as to seem, 
in other applications, either archaic 
or provincial. 

skewbald. See rii:nALD. 
ski, n. Pron. slie ; pi. ski, or skis. 
ski, vb. Ski'd (slied) is preferable 
to skied ; see -ed & ’d. Agent ii., 
skier (.sheVr). 

skiagraphy &e. See sciAniiAPnv. 
skier, skyer. The user of ski is a 
skier (sheVr), obviously. The skied 
crieket-ball is .sj)eit sometimes with 
y & sometimes with i ; the 
prefers sktjer, wliieh has also the 
adv’aritage of saving eonfusion ; A:, 
as it IS more K'asonable to derive it 
from skij n. (ef. sixer Are ) than from 
sky vb, tliere is no need to make it 
conform to crier A: flier ^ pliers, for 
which see diiy A:C. 

skillul. So spelt ; see -ij.-, -l-, 
For sLilfidlest, -t.l-, -l-, 2. 
skilled. The si:Hied A the nuskilled 
are sheej) A' goats, distinguished b\ 
having or not hasing had the 
requisite training or j>raetiec ; the 
two words e\isl ehnlly as each 
other's (qijiosites, or terms of a 
(iK'hotonn. The jioiiit of the limita¬ 
tion IS best se(‘n by comparison with 
skiljal: skilled elassihes, vNhereas 
skilful describes ; you are skilled or 
not in virtue of \our past history, 
but not V('ry or most or fairly skilled 
(in idiomatic speech, at least) ; you 
are skillul according to your present 
capacity. A: in various degrees. 

skill-less IS better than skilless. 
Among the OKI) Ihth-e. (juotations 
are skilless (<J), skillless (1), A: 
skill-less (g) ; but that the help to 
jiromineiation given by the hyphen 
is desirable is ])Iain enough if a few 
(ither words with sluirt vowel to 
nhieli -less mav naturally be ap¬ 
pended aie thoiigiit oi': ^nlless or 
bell-less, shelless or shell-less, ivilless 
or will-less, hilless or hill-lcss, dolless 
or doll-less, eanalless or ccnal-less ? 
The first two of these, the only ones 
given in the OICI) (19212, with will¬ 
less not reached), are allowed the 


hyphen. The reason for excluding 
from consideration words with long 
vowel, which yield keelless, soulless, 
&c., is that it is only after short 
vowels that -11- is normally equi¬ 
valent in sound to -1- & therefore 
deceptive. 

skin. Mdth the s. of my teeth ; see 
Misquotation. 
skip (servant). Sec scout. 
skull. See SCUTE. 

Skupshtina. So siielt ; pronounce 
skiHi'pshtuin. 

sky blue. The name of the colour 
is sky blur ; the adjective blue 
qiialilied by sh'y becomes sky-blue : 
sky blue will be best : u sky-bhie tie ; 
her eyes eire sky-blue. See lIvriiENS. 
skyer. For spelling see skier. 
skyey. For spelling sec -i:y A: -y. 
slack(en), vv. In the article -en 
VE uns it IS implied that the relation 
between the adjective Sc verb slack 
Sc th(‘ verb slacken is not simple 
enough to be tiicri' treated with the 
rest. One's hrst impression after 
a hasty look through the OEl) 
arlieles on the two verbs is that 
whatevt r either means the other can 
mean too—an experience familiar to 
th(* synonym-fancier. The follo'Aing 
distinctions are therefore ohered 
with the caution that they represent 
idiomatic usage only. A: that quota¬ 
tions eontra\eping them may be 
found in the OEl) A: elsewhere. 
1. Sslachcn is the ordinary word for 
to become slack, A for to make (or 
let become) slacker ; the tide, breeze, 
pace, demand, rope, one’s energy, 
slackens ; we slacken our efforts, grip, 
speed, opposition, the girth, the regula¬ 
tions. 2. To slack, if it is to nave 
such senses, is reinforced by off, out, 
up. Arc. : the train slacked up ; had 
better slack off ; slack out the rope. 
3. Slack, not slacken, trespasses on 
the territory of slake : slack one’s 
thirst, lime, the fire. 4, Slack, not 
slacken, means to be slack or idle : 
occu.scd me of slacking. 5. Slack, not 
slacken, means to come short of or 
neglect (one's duty &c.). 
slake, slack, vv. Both are derived 
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from the ndjeetive slack, & slake had 
formerly such senses as Iw^sen & 
lessen, which have now passed to the 
newer verb slack owing to their 
more obvious sonse-c*onnexion with 
it ; slake tends more & more to be 
restricted to the senses assuage, 
satisfy, moisten, (thirst, desire, 
vengeance, lips, lime). 

slakeless. See -tj:ss. 
slander. For synonymy, see i.iuft.. 
slang. For comparison with the 
many synonyms, see jatioox. 

slanteiidicuiar, -ingdicular. See 

FACliTlOlTS FORMATIONS, 

slate, n., makes slat}/ ; sec Mitth i,. 
slate, vb, make*® -table; see Muti:i., 
slatternly. For adv. see 
slave makes slavish ; see Mutf k ; 
but slavey, see -kv, -if,, -y. 
slaver, slobber, slubber, vv. Tiie 
three words, as well as slabber, wliicli 
is perhaps obsolete, may be assumed 
to be of the same ultimate origin, «S., 
though they may have reached us by 
different routes it had more or less 
separate histones, they have so far 
acted & reacted upon one another 
that for people not deep in historical 
philology they arc now variants of 
one word, partly but not completely 
differentiated. The Ijiise meaning is 
to run at the mouth (]), with kissing 
(2), licking (,‘J), fulsome flattery (4), 
emotional gush (5), & superficial 
smoothing over or mere tinkering 
(6), as developments. All three 
have sometimes any of the first four 
senses, though slubber, which is now 
chiefly in archaic literary use, tends 
to be confined to sense 0 ; in that 
sense slobber is exceptional & slaver 
not used. The difference between 
slaver & slobber is partly of status, 
the former being the more literary 
& dignified & the latter colloquial 
& vivid, & partly of extent, slaver 
not going beyond sense 4, while 
slobber covers sense 5 & even C. 

sled(ge), sleigh. Though all three 
are interchangeable, tlicy tend to be 
distinguished in use as follow's : 
sled, drag for transporting loads ; 
sledge English, slvigh U.S. & Cana¬ 


dian, for carriage on runners. 
‘ Chiefly U.S. Canada ’ is the OED 
label on sleigh ; hut the use of 
sledges in (ireat Jlntain is compara¬ 
tively so rare that the Canadian 
idiom may he expected to prevail, 
if it has not already done so. 

sleep. F'or the s. of the just sec 

I IaCKNFVI.D PlIIlASl S. 

sleigh. Sec snr.Fx.i:. 

sleight. Fronouneo slit ; it is 
related to sly as height to high. S. of 
hatid ; no liypliens, see IIvpiikns 
( group *Tulc of thumb). 

slew, slue. The first is the now 
aeeo]}tcti spelling, thougli the earlier 
exam [lies show slue. 

slice, N b, makes -eeahle ; see -aiuu: 1. 

slide, vb, mak( s -dablc \ see Mi'ti: r. 
sliding door, two wtircis without 
hyphen, see, Il\i’inNS :i I> ; simi¬ 
larly sliding keel, sliding rule, sliding 
seale, sliding seat. 

slime makes slimy ; see Mute e. 

sling, slink. Past tenses & p.p. 
slung, slunk ; the OEI) records but 
does not efmntenaiiee the piusts 
slang, slaidi. 

slip. Short s., long s., (eriekel ) ; no 
hyphen ; sie IPiujuxs ,*’> JJ. 

SLIPSHOD EXTENSION. To this 
heading, which hardly requires ex¬ 
planation, reference has been made 
in the articles on many imlividual 
words. Slipshod extension is es¬ 
pecially likely to occur wlicn some 
accident gives eurreney among the 
uncducat(‘<l to Wf»r(ls of karned 
origin, Sc. the more if tlu y arc iso¬ 
lated or have few n lati ves in the ver¬ 
nacular ; examples are protagonist, 
recrudescence, optimism, meticulous, 
feasible, dilemma ; the last two of 
these olfer good typical illustrations. 
The original meaning of feasible is 
simply doable (L facere do) ; but to 
the unlearned it is a miTe token, 
of which he has to infer the value 
from the contexts in which he hears 
it used, because such relatives us 
it has in lungWsh—feat, feature, fac- 
tion, fashion, malfeasance, beneficence, 
&c.—cither fail to show the obvious 
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family likeness to which he is accus¬ 
tomed among familic*« of indigenous 
words, or arc (like maljeasance) out¬ 
side his range, lie arrives at its 
meaning by observing what is the 
word known to him with which it 
seems to be exchangeable ; that is 
possible; his next step is to show 
off lus new aequisition by using it 
instead of possible as often as be can, 
witliout at all siisjieeting that the 
two are very iinpeifeet synonyms ; 
for examples see i r.Asim.r.. Ih* per¬ 
haps notieejs now then that j)eoplc i 
look at him quizzically as if he were 
not quil(‘ intelligible, but this haj)- | 
pens S( Idom enough to let him put it i 
comfortably down to their ignorance 
of the Ix'st modern idiom. 

The case of dileynma as a w'ord 
liable to slipshod extension differs 
in some points from tliat offeasifdc, 
though a dilemma i.s coiifu.scxJ wath 
a ditiicully just as feaublc with 
possible. A f)crson ^\ho has taken a 
taxi & liada on alighting that he has 
left his money at lionic is in a dilli- 
culty ; he is not in a dilemma, but 
he will very likdy say afterwards 
that he found himselt in one. The 
difference's are (1) that the mere 
Englishman lias still less chance 
than with feasible of inferring the 
true meaning from relati'd words, 
it being an almost isolated impor¬ 
tation from (ireek ; (2) that the 

user nee<l hardly be Kusi)eetcd of 
pretension, sinci* dilcinma is in too 
fanubar use for him to doubt that he 
knows what it means. Nevi'rtbe- 
less, he is injuring the language, 
however iinconseiously, both by 
helping to brenk down a serviceable 
distinction, & by gn ing currency to 
a mere token waird in the place of 
one that is alive. 

Slipshodextension, however, though 
naturally more common with words 
of learned antecedents, is not con¬ 
fined to them, & in the following 
list will be found several that wanild 
seem too thoroughly part of the 
vernacular to be in danger of misuse. 
In many of the articles referred to, 
further illustration of slipshod ex¬ 


tension is given :—asset ; balance ; 
calculate ; chronic ; commonplace 
(on truism) ; conservative ; dead 
letter ; decimate ; dilemma; eke 
out; evidence; feasible; forgather; 
idola ; liable; meticulous; mutual; 
optimism ; possible (ii) ; probable ; 
precedent ; protagonist ; recrud¬ 
escence ; reference ; relegate ; tri¬ 
bute ; verbal. 

Of the above words, all or most are 
habitually ill treated, & should be 
noteil as needing care. A stray 
exiirnple nray be added of a word 
with which such almse is exceptional 
& apjiarently unaccountable, that 
slipshod extension may not be taken 
for the sort of blunder against which 
one is safe if one attends to a limited 
I list of dangerous words ; what is 
i required is the habit of paying all 
•I words the compliment of respecting 
their peculiarities. Aix excellent 
arrangement, for there are thus none 
of those smells which so often disfigure 
the oihenvisc stvert atmosphere of an 
JCnshsh home. What has no figure 
or shape cannot be disfigured ; not 
that the limitiition need be closely 
pressed ; not only a face or a land¬ 
scape can be disfigured ; so also can 
an action, a persoiTs diction, or a 
maiTs earecT, (to take things of 
which the OED quotes instances) 
be disfigurcfl, because each of them 
can be coneeivid, with the aid of 
meta[)hor, as a sliajKly whole ; but 
a shajicly atmosphere ? 

slobber. See slaver. 
sloe-worm. See si-ow-worm. 
slogan. Though the great vogue of 
the wor<l as a substitute for the 
older motto, watchword, rule, &c., is 
of the 20th c. only, & we old fogies 
regard it with patriotic dislike as 
a Sc*oteh interloper, it was occa¬ 
sionally so used earlier ; the OED 
lias a quotation from Macaulay. 
For some synonyms, sec sign. 

Sloid. Sec SLOYD. 
slosh. Sec sLEsn. 
slouch hat. Two separate words ; 
see Hyphens 3 B. 

Slough. The n. & vb meaning bog 
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are pronounced -ow ; the n. meaning 
cast skin &c. & the vb meaning cast 
or drop off are pronounced -uf. 

slovenly. For the adv., see -lii.y. 

Slow(ly), advv. In spite of the 
encroachments of -ly (see Unidio- 
MATic -ly), slow maintains itself as 
at least an idiomatic possibility 
under some conditions even in the 
positive {hozv slow he climbs /, please 
read very slow, my rcatch goes slow), 
while in the comparative Sc super¬ 
lative slower & slowest are usually' 
preferable to more & inost slorch/ ; 
see -ercK: -est ,‘h Of the ‘ condil ions', 
the chief is that the adverb, & not 
the verb &e., should ei>ntain tlic real 
point ; eomjiarc ‘ We forged slowly 
ahead where the slowness is an 
unessential item, with ‘ Sing as slow 
as you can where the slowness is 
all that matters. 

slow-worm, sloe-, is not connected 
with either the noun sloe or the adj. 
slow ; slozv- is now the established 
form, & the OEI) calls sloe- obsolete. 

sloyd, sloid. The OLD prefers-yd. 

slubber. See slaver. 

sludge. Sec slesii. 

slue. Sec SLi.w. 

sluice, vb, makes -ccnble ; -able 1. 

slumber. Apart from mere sub¬ 
stitutions of s. ff>r sleep dictated by 
desire for poetic diction or dislike of 
the Avords that common mortals use, 
shimher is equivalent to the noun 
sleep Avith some adjective or the verb 
sleep A\ith some ailA'crb. Slumber is 
easy or light or half or broken or 
daylight slec]), or again mental or 
stolen or virtual or la/.y sleep. The 
implied epithet or adverb, that is, 
may be almost anything ; but the 
choice of sluttiber instead of sleep, 
if not due to mere slyhshnc.ss (see 
Working & stylish words), is 
meant to prevent the reader from 
passing lightly by without remem¬ 
bering that there is slecji & skei). 

sluiiib(o)rous. The shorter form is 
recommended ; cf. dlxt(e)roi;s. 
But analogies for either arc plenti¬ 
ful : cumbrous, wondrous, monstrous. 


leprous, idolatrous ; but thunderous, 
slanderous, murderous. 

slur. See Pronunciation, s.f., for 
slurring. 

slush, sludge, slosh. The differ¬ 
ences are not very clear. There is 
the natural one, resulting from the 
stickier sound, tiiat sludge is usually 
applied to something less liquid than 
slush or slosh, e.g. to slimy deposits 
or clinging mud, whereas thawing 
snow^ is typical slush ; & of slush 
slosh the latter is perhajis more 
often used to describe what is meta¬ 
phorically watery stuff—twaddle or 
sentimentality. 

sly makes slyer, slyest, sh/ljf, slyness, 
slyish ; for comparison with other 
such w'ords, see dry. 

small. Relations with little are 
complicated, S: the task of dis¬ 
entangling them might excusably 
be shirkc-d, if not as diflieult, then 
as unprofitable ; but examination 
of the diflercnees between seeming 
equivalents (h>es give an insight into 
the nature of nliorn. Ender rig 
some attempt has been made at 
dchmiliag the tiTiitones of great, 
large, it big : small & little havT* to 
divide between Hum the opjiosition 
to those thr(‘e as w(“ll as much, & the 
distribution is by no iruams so simple 
& definite as tiu* pedantic analyst 
might desire. 

Ot the possible pairs of opposites 
let some be c.ailed yiatcnt pairs, as 
being openly ^ c()mf()rlably used 
with both mernhers expressed ; & 

the rest l.ilciit jiairs. The ])atcnt 
pairs start with tlircc that arc 
pretty clearly distinguishable in 
meaning. Contrasts of s'r/.e or extent 
arc given by large <C small, those of 
(juantity or amount hy much <fc 
liltle, &c those of inqiortance or 
quality by great cC small : ‘ large Jic 
small rooms ‘ of large or small 
size \ ‘ large or small writing ‘ large 
& small appetite's ‘ large & small 
dealings, dealers ’ ; ‘ much or little 
butter, faith, exercise, damage, hesi¬ 
tation, study’; *^1116 Great & the 
Small Powers ‘ great & small occa- 
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Bions *, ‘ a great or a small under¬ 
taking ‘ great & small authors To 
these, the main divisions, are to be 
added two minor patent pairs some¬ 
times substituted for one or other of 
them— great cfr big & little. Great 

& little as a pati'iit {)ajr is preferred 
to large efc small in distinctive names 
(‘the (ireat & the Little Bear Great 
& Little Malvern ’, - the great & the 
little toe ’) ; it is also common (sec 
below) as a latent pair in two senses. 
Btg th little IS a patent pair often 
colloquially substituted for either 
large cf* small (' big & little farms, 
motor-ears’) great cf* small (‘big 
& little wiirs, people') or great cb 
little (‘ the big A: the little toe ’). 

The patent jiairs arc sets of 
opposites so far felt to correspond 
that one does not hesitate to put 
them together as in all the expres¬ 
sions gnen above ; or again either 
member can be used ^\hen the other 
is not expressed but only implied ; 
e.g., ‘ th(‘ (ireat l‘o\\ers’ is more 
often used alone, but ‘ the Great 
& the Small Bowers ’ is also an 
ordinary expression ; & ‘ the Little 
Entente ’, ‘ the Big Four deyiend 
for their meaning on a * Cireat 
Entent<‘ ’ & a * Little Thirty (or so) ’ 
that are seldom mentioned. By 
latent pairs are meant sets of 
opposites in which one member has 
the meaning opposite to that of 
another witli which nevertheless it 
could not be exyiressly contrasted 
without an evnlent violation of 
idiom. For instance, no-one would 
put large S: little together ; ‘ large 

& little lakes ’ sounds absurd ; but 
one syieaks of ‘ a (or the) little lake ' 
without hesitation, though * large 
lakes ’ (not ‘ great lakes ', which 
ranks with the distiiietiNC names 
above referred to) is the inqihed 
Ofiyiosite. Another latent pair is 
much d: small ; though ‘ much or 
small hop(‘ ’ is inifiossible, & ‘ much 
or httle hoyie ’ lelt to be required 
instead, yet * small hoyie ’, * small 
thunks ‘ small credit ’, ‘ small 

wonder \ are all idiomatic when the 
irregular opposite much is not ex¬ 


pressed. Similarly with big & small ; 
we never contrast them openly, but 
in ‘ the big battalions ’, ‘ big game 
‘ a big investment or undertaking 
‘ a big grocer the opposite in 
reserve is small. Great & little was 
said above to rank both as a patent 
& as a latent pair. In the latter 
cajiacity it allows us to talk of 
‘ great damage ’, ‘ great doubt 

‘ great hesitation & again of ‘ little 
damage ’ &e,, but forbids us to put 
the pair together ; it is ‘ much or 
httle (not ‘ great or little ’) doubt 
Again, when great is substituted for 
large, or Utile for small, with a view 
to charging either idea of size with 
contempt or indignation or affec¬ 
tion, as in * you great fool *, ^ you 
little fool ^ he hit me with a great 
stick ‘ a sweet httle cottage the 
opposites naturally do not appear 
together, & we have another variety 
of latent pair. 

Tabulating now, we get :— 

Baterit pairs 

1. Large & small (of size or extent). 

2. Much & httle (of quantity or 

amount). 

3. Great 6c small (of importance or 

qu.ihty). 

4. (ireat A little (in distinctive 

names). 

5. Big A httle (eolloq. for 1, 3, or 4). 

Latent pairs 
Large, httle (for 1). 

Much, small (for 2). 

Big, small (for 1). 

(ireat, httle (for 2 or 1). 

small beer, small hours. No hy¬ 
phens ; see Hvpukns (3 B, A group 
*blue-stoeking). 

smell, vb. 1. For smelt & smelled 
see -T A -ED. 2. The intransitive 
sense to emit an odour of a specified 
kind is idiomatically completed by 
an adjective, not an adverb ; a 
thing smells sweet, sour, rank, foul, 
good, bad, Ac., not sweetly, badly, 
Ac. But the tendency referred to in 
Unidiomatic -i.y sometimes mis¬ 
leads the unwary into using the 
adverbs. The mistake is the easier 
because (a) when the character of 
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the smell is given by ^ of so-&-so ’ 
instead of by a single word, an 
adverb is often added ; compare 
smells strong or delicious (i.e. has a 
strong or deljeious sjnell) with smells 
strongbj or suspiHoushf of whisky or 
deliciously of violets ; ct (b) when to 
smell IS used, as it may be, for to 
stink, an adverb is the right addi¬ 
tion— this leater smells outrageously; 
smells disgusting tfc smells disgust¬ 
ingly are botti idiomatic, but ai*e 
arrived at in slightly different ways, 
the first meaning ‘ has a disgusting 
smell A the second ‘ stinks so as 
to disgust one *. 

smell-less. Write so ; A for dis¬ 
cussion see siviLL-nuss. 

smite. Smif for smote is obsolete ; 
smit for smitten is archaic, but still 
in poetic use. 

smoke. The verb makes smokable ; 
see Min i: i:. Smoking-room, smoke- 
room; the first is the older A l)etter 
form. 

smooth(e(n). Tlie adjective is 
now' ahvays smooth. For tlic verb, 
smooth is recommended in preference 
to smoolhc, but the latter still exists ; 
OEU lUth & 201 h e. examples that 
show the diffcTcnee give it half as 
often as smooth ; for smoolheu sec 

-EN Vr.IlBS. 

smudge, smutch. The earlier noun 
is smutch, the earlier verb smudge ; 
but this has no apparent effect on 
present usage ; -dge now' prevails in 
orfiinary literal use, -tch being pr<‘- 
ferred in metaphor & (even wdicii 
the sense is literal) in poetic or 
literary writing. 

snail-like. For hyphen, see -i.tke. 
snake makes snaky ; see Mi'Tr. n. 
snake, serpent. Snake is the native, 
& serpent the alien word ; it is not 
a necessary eonsequeneo of this, but 
it is also true, that snake is the word 
ordinarily used, & serpent the ex¬ 
ceptional one. The OED’s remark 
on serpent is *■ now% in ordinary use, 
applied chiefly to the larger & more 
venomous species ; otherwise only 
rhetorical ... or with reference to 


serpent-worship We perhaps con¬ 
ceive serpents as terrible & powerful 
& beautiful things, snakes as in¬ 
sidious & cold & contemptible. 

snapshot, vb. The OED recognizes 
no verb to snapshoot, though it gives 
snapshooler & snapshooting (chiefly 
in the original sense, i.e. with gun, 
not camera) ; but tiie verl) to snap¬ 
shot (with eaiiuia) is established ; 
its jiast & ]).]). (see fokkcast A 
iiAMSTUiNo) are jiroperly snap¬ 
shotted, A similarly tiie nouns of 
agciiL A action sliould Ix; snup- 
shotler A snajishotiing. wliile snap- 
shooter A snapshooting should be 
retained in tlie fire-arm sense. 

snare makes snarable ; see Mi te e. 

snipe makes -jiable, -py; sec AIitte e. 
snivel maki's snhrlUng ; -ll-, -i,-. 

SO. 1. Phrases treated elsewhere. 
2. So long, d' so to —, do so. 15. Ap¬ 
pealing so. 4. Paterine so. .'5. He- 
peated so (A such). 0. So with p.p. 
7. E\[)lanatory so. 8. So with 
siip<‘rlatives A absolutes. 

1. For so far from, so far as, so far 
that, sec far ; for so far forth (as) 
see Fourn 2 : for d* .so on, de so 
forth, s(“e i ourii 1 : for quite (so) see 
QUITE ; for so to sjx'al, see SrCEiiiOR- 
ITY ; for rr’cr, nei rr, so sec* nevf.u. 

2. So long, d' .so to —, do so. So 
long used colloquially for gooilbjte or 
au retmir. it jKodiaps matters little 
for jiraetieal purjK>s(*s. but the OEl) 
gives no cxiuiitmiance to the deriva¬ 
tion from salaam, A treats the 
jihrase as a mere Kpceial eornhiria- 
tion of so A long ; those wdio are 
incliiKHl to avoid it as some' sort of 
slang may Ik- mollified by its 
naturalness as a short equivalent 
for Good luck tdl we meet again. 
And so to a division, if* .so to dinner, 
Ac. This formul.a for winding up 
the account of a debate or incident, 
borrowed directly or indirectly from 
Pcp>'s, is ajit to take such a hold 
upon those who once begin upon it 
that, like confirmed ligarettc-srnok- 
ers, they lo.se all count of their 
indulgences ; it is wise to at^stain 
from it altogether. Do so. It is 
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a study of an elderly widower who, 
on approaching sixty, finds that he 
knows hardly anything of his three 
daughters, dc sets out to do so. For 
similar absurdiLi(‘s, which arc too 
common, sec do 3 b, c. 

3. The appealing so. The type is 
Cricket is so uncertain. The speaker 
has a conviction borne in upon him, 
& in stating it appeals, with Ins so, 
to general experience to conlirm 
him; iL means as you, or as we all, 
knoxv. A natural use, but more 
suitable lor conversation, where the 
^csponsJ^'e nod of confirmation can 
be awaited, than for most kinds of 
WTihng. In print, outside dialogue, 
it has a I'crtain air of silliru'ss, even 
w'hcn the context is favourable, i.c. 
when the sentence is of the shortest 
& simplest kind, & the experience 
appealed to is really general. Head¬ 
ers will probably agree that in ail 
the following extracts the context is 
not favourable ; A' the only object 
of exhiliiting so inanv of them is to 
give proof that the danger of yield¬ 
ing to this weakness (* lernirunc ' it 
would have Ix'cn called liefore the 
ladies had learnt to wide) is a real 
one. Th<* jiiinc-ijjlc und<Tlying the 
restrict ion to short simple stnitenccs 
is jicrhaps that thLs use (»f so is 
exclamatory. The cxaniphs are 
ranged from bad to worse :—In the 
case of ()])hihalrnology in the tropics 
a work of authority is so sadly over¬ 
due./ Mr Stephen M alsh is, like so 
many of the muiers' leaders, a man 
who started life in the pit., Along with 
so many otlirr well-icishcrs for the 
prosperity tf- independence of the 
Ottoman Empire, 1 have been deeply 
grieved by . . . But he docs combine 
them ingeniously, though in instancing 
this very real poxver xce feel that it 
might have been so rnucli more satis- 
fachrrily expended. May I venture to 
point out that it would be so mueh 
better to make them freely <1* zvillingly 
than to have them rvrung from her / 
Ben/ond what so many pcofdc regard 
as the consoling fart that it zvns not 
destined for the cabinets or shelves of 
an American millionaire, it was not 
1351 


known until now who was the happy 
purchaser./The book is written in 
a simple style which is foreign to so 
many lawyers./lie was alzvays kind, 
considerate, dc courteous to his wit¬ 
nesses, this being so contrary* to what 
we arc led to expect from his suc¬ 
cessors. / Constant bctel-chcwing, he 
thinks, may be ' the predisposing 
factor producing a condition of ner¬ 
vous irritalriUty that so easily might 
degenerate into l.dah './The periodical 
discussions incidentally serve to show 
how in Scotland as in England so 
many of those interested in matters of 
this hind arc town-dwellers. 

4 . The Paterine so. This is a 

special form of the appealing so : 
In the midst of that aesthetically so 
brilliant world of Greater Greece is an 
cxum[>le. The so is deliberately 
inserted before a descriptive adjec¬ 
tive, A' is a way of saying, at once 
urbanely tfc i-onciscly, Has it ever 
occurred to you how brilliant &:c. 
it was ? ; it dill’crs from the sos in 3, 
that is, in being not careless & 
natural, but didactic & highly arti- 
ficiid. Effective enough on occasion, 
it is among the idioms that should 
never be allowed to remind the 
reader, by being repeated, that he 
has already met them in the last 
hundred pages or so. See Man'ndh- 
i'>M> for more examples from Pater 
hintself ; & here, from imitators, 

arc others : —Here an Englishman 
has set himself to follow in outline 
the very disUnetive genius of Russ^ia 
through tfu centuries of its difficult 
but always so attraeti\'e develop¬ 
ment. /And still no one came to open 
Umt hugt, contemptuous dour with iLs 
so menacing, so hostile air. 

5. A’o (<S: such) in repetition. From 
the artihcial to the entirely artless. 
So is a mueh usc'd word, but not 
iiulispcnsablc enough to justify such 
repetitions of it as the following :— 
The pity is that for so many men who 
can so hardly keep pace with rising 
prices it should become so difficult to 
foUoiv the sport. It would do away 

i with any suggestion of State purchase 

I of which the country is at the present 
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time so nervo'tiSy as it would necessitate 
such large borroiving of money, which, 
in the present financial condition of 
the country, is so inadvisable. / The 
situation was well in hand, but it had 
so lar developed so little that nothing 
useful can be said about it, save that 
so far the Commander-in-Chief was 
satisfied. 

6. So with p.p. The distinction 
usually recogni/cd with vlkv Ih*- 
tvvecn a truly verbal & an adjectival 
p.p. is not applicable to so ; but it 
IS well worth while, before writing 
plain so, to decide betwicn it & so 
much, so rvcll, t'tc. Tlu* insertion of 
much in the tirst & well in tlu' second 
quotation after so is certainly de¬ 
sirable ;—Admiral Faravelli reports 
that Tripoli batteries have been so 
damaged that Turkish soldiers have 
been forced to retire into town. Ireland 
being mainly an agricultural country, 
dt England industrial, the Hill is not 
so suited to Ireland as to this country. 

7« The explanatory so. Type : He 
could not niove, he was so cold. The 
fiecond meinber is equivalent to a 
sentence beginning with for, & the 
idiom IS mainly, but not solely, 
colloquial. Wliat iv<iiiires notiee ii 
that, when it is used in forme.l 
writing, it is spoilt if for, whose work 
IS being done for it by so, is allowed 
to remain as a supernumerary. Two 
examples follow, the first right, the 
second wrong ;— I'he dangers of the 
situation seem to us very real <(• 
menacing ; both sides, in maintaining 
a firm attitude, mail so easily find 
themselves bluffing over the edge into 
the preeijnee./It would seem particu¬ 
larly fitting that an American pro¬ 
fessor of literature should discuss the 
subject of Convention <0 Jlevolt, for 
in that country the two tendencies are 
at present so curiously & ineon- 
gruously mingled. 

8. So with, supcilatives &: absolutes. 
So, when it ((ualilies adjectives & 
adverbs, means to such a degree or 
extent ; it is therefore not to be 
applied to a superlative, as in The 
difficult cO anxious negotiations in 
which he has taken so foremost a jmrt 


in Paris. Nor to words that are 
felt not to admit of degrees (‘ abso¬ 
lutes for convenience), including, 
besidesesseiiti al positi ves like uniyiic, 
siieli indclinites as some, several. 
Among the latter is oft-times, though 
often is not, & ‘ so oft-times ’ is as 
wrong, though not as unlikely, as ” so 
sometimes ’:—.iud now, as it so oft- 
times happens, the jnipil well may 
claim to have out-passed the master. 

sober nuikes soberer, -cst ; sec -i.u 
& -i.sr 1 b. 

sobriquet, sou-. The hist is mueh 
longer established in Ihiglisli, bi- 
sides being the only modern Freneli 
foim. Pron. so'brilva. 

SOBRIQUETS. Vnder tin's heading, 
for want of a better, are here eol- 
lecled a hundred or so out of tlie 
thousands of siaaindary names tiiat 
have becoiiK' so specially atfaehed to 
particular jiersoMS, jilaecs, or things, 
as to be intelligible mIkui used in- 
sl('ad of the [>nmary uanu'S, each of 
which is thus providid with a deputy 
or a piivatc' jironoun. The deputy 
use is .seen in ‘ It was earned to tlic 
ears of that famous hero it warrior, 
the IMiilosoplu r of Sans Souci ", 
wheic ‘ t. P. o. S. S.’ ac ts for Pn'iler- 
ick tlie Cilreal ; ili. tlu' private-pro¬ 
noun use in ‘ lb* employed his 
creative faeully for about twenty 
y(‘ars, wlneii .s as mueh, 1 siqqiose, 
as ShaksjM re did : tlu‘ Hard of Avon 
IS another example , . where 
‘ t. 11. o. A.’ means Shakspt re or the 
latter. Sorm‘ names have a large 
retinue of sohnijiiets ; Itoine, o.g., 
may he the litc rnal Citv , the Pity 
of ihe Seven ]iill>, tlie Papal City, 
the Scarlet Worn.in, tlie Scarlet 
Whore, tlie Imuju'css of the Ancient 
Woild, the ^\c'stlTn Pahvlon; Mr 
Warner may he IMum, or P. F., or 
the Middlesex Captain, or the Ke- 
eoverer of the .\shes ; A neither’s 
list of sohricjuids is half told. 

Now the solirn^iiel habit is not a 
thing to he ae(|uir(‘d, hut a thing to 
he aveiided ; & the selection tliat 

follow.s is eornjaled for the purpose 
not of assisting but of discouraging 
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it. The w riters most of all addicted 
to it are the s[)orting reporters ; 
games & contests are exciting to 
take part in, interesting or even 
exciting also to watch, hut essen¬ 
tially (i.e. as hare facts) dull to read 
aliout, insomuch that most intelli¬ 
gent jieoplc abandon such reading ; 
the rcfiorter, conscious that his 
inatU’r his audn iH'C are both dull 
enougli to reijuire enlivening, thinks 
that tlu* neeiHul fillip may l>e given 
if Ih“ r‘alls fishing tfie gentle craft, 
a ball the pill or the leather, a cap¬ 
tain the skipjK-r, or a saddle the 
pigskin, so makes his deserijition 
a series of momentary ]iU7./Jes th:il 
sliall pleasantly titillate inaeti\<‘ 
minds. Here is a Times reviewer, 
w'lio sighs over ' One sad fault, which 
runs through tins, A:, alas ! a good 
many other exeellent hooks—the 
h.ihit of seldom calling a syiadc a 
spade. Does it really help, or is it 
really humorous, to e.ill the fox 
“ Charles .Jann s a ban* “ Madam*', 
a nos(* a “ prohoseis ", A: Wales 
" Talfyland " V Of eour'»e, a sjiort- 
ing hook will tend to us<* sporting 
ex[)ressions ; hut a good diad of this 
irritating eireumlocution is unneces¬ 
sary, A' might well he left for 
coHocpiial Use '. 

It is hy no means true, however, 
that the use ofsohriquits is confined 
to this, or to any, class of writers ; 
the I'hilosopher of Sans Soiiei A the 
liard of Avon (pioted above are 
from Thackeray A Conan Doyle, 
though llii-y are unfaMiurahle speei- 
mens of those authors’ sl\les. And, 
moreover, the sohinjuet dt'puly has 
its true uses ; just as Hacon knows 
of ‘ things graceful in a friend's 
mouth, which are hlushing in a 
man's own ', so the sohrupiet may 
often in a jiartieular context he 
niore eflieient than the jirojier name ; 
though ‘ the I’ajial City ’ means 
Home, its substitution may he a 
serviceable reminder, when that is 
approjiriate, that Home in one of 
its aspects only is intended. Again, 
many sobriquets have succeeded, 
like mayors of the palace, in usurp¬ 


ing all or some of their principals’ 
functions ; the Young Pretender is 
actually more intelligible, A there¬ 
fore rightly more used, than Charles 
PMw'ard, A to insist on ‘ came over 
wdth William I ’ in preference to 
‘ wath the Conqueror ’ would be 
absurd. 

No universal condemnation of 
sobriquets, therefore, is possible ; 
hut even the better sort of journal¬ 
ist, seldom guilty of such excesses 
as the sjiorting riqiorter, is much 
tempted to us(‘ them without con- 
si deiing whetlur they tend to 
illuminat(‘ or to obscure ; ' the exile 
of Ferney ’, he feels, at once exhibits 
his own easy lamiliarily with Vol¬ 
taire the man (rollairc the word, by 
th(* w.iy, IS itself one of the mayor- 
of-the-palaee sobriquets) A gratifies 
such of his readers as know' who is 
nu*ant ; as for those who may not 
know, it will be good for them to 
realize that tiieii newspa])er is more 
eullured than they. The sobriquet 
st\lc, developed on these lines, 
is veiw ilistastcful to all readers 
of discretion. '1 hose who may 
b(*eome aware, in glancing through 
the following aliihabetieal selection, 
that these A similar substitutes 
arc apt to occur frequently in 
their own writing should regard 
it as a very serious symptom ol 
perverted taste for cheap ornament. 
In most of the exfiressions an 
initial Ihe is to be supplied:— 
Abigail (lady's-maid) ; Albion (Great 
Pritain) ; Alma Mater (iiniver- 
silv) ; liruin (bear) ; Chanticleer 
(ciuk); ( a*ur de Lion (Richard 
1) ; Conqueror (AVilliam I) ; C ousin 
.Tack (Cormshman) : dismal science 
(Political lOeonomy) ; Emerald Isle 
(Ireland); FhnpireC ily (New York) ; 
Erin(lr('land); F.ternal City (Rome): 
FAon of the Nortli (miy north('rn 
jmbiie school) : Father of History 
(Herodotus); Fat her of Lies (Satan); 
First Gentleman of Europe (George 
IV) : gain]) (umbrella) : Ganymede 
(waiter); Garden of Fhigland (Kent); 
CJauI (F’ranee) ; Gilded Chamber 
(Hou.se of liords) ; G.D.^I. (Glad- 
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stone) ; Granite City (Aberdeen) ; 
Great Commoner (Pitt) ; great 
unwashed (populace) ; handy man 
(sailor) ; Hebe (waitress) ; Hermit 
Kingdom ((’orea) ; honest broker 
(Bismarck) ; Indian weed (tobacco) ; 
Iron Chancellor (Bismarck) ; Iron 
Duke (Wellinglon) ; iron horse 
(railway engine); Jeames (footman); 
Jehu (cabman) ; jolly Boger (black 
flag) ; Kingmaker (VVarwiek) ; king 
of beasts (lion) ; King of Terrors 
(death) ; Knight of the Kueful 
Countenance (Don Quixole) ; Land 
of Cakes (Scotland) ; laughing 
philosopher (Democritus) ; leather 
(cricket-ball) ; Lion of the North 
(Gustavus) ; maestro di color che 
sanno (Aristotle); Man of Destiny 
(Napoleon) ; Merry Monarch (Char¬ 
les II) ; modern Athens (Edin¬ 
burgh) ; modern Babylon (London); 
Mother of Parliaments (British 
Parliament) ; nation of shopkeepers 
(the English) ; Neptune (sea) ; N" 1 
(oneself) ; ocean grcvhouiid (liner) ; 
Old Gentleman (devil) ; Old Lady 
of Thread needle Street (Bank of 
England) ; Old Pretender (James, 
son of James II) ; ohve-branches 
(children) ; petit caporal (Napoh‘on 
I) ; Philomel (night ingalc) ; pill 
(ball) ; Pillars of Hercules (straits of 
Gibraltar) ; Queen of the Adriatic 
(Venice) ; ramshackle* lOrnpire (Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary) ; redcoats (British 
soldiers) ; Reynard (fox) : Rupert 
of debate (Lord Derby, P.M. 1852) ; 
Sage of Chelsea (Carlyle) ; Sailor 
King (William I\') ; St Stcjihcn’s 
(House of Commons) ; seugreen 
incorruptible (RolK'sjiierre) ; senior 
service (navy) ; Sera])hie Doctor 
(St Bonaventura) ; Suk Man (Tur¬ 
key) ; silver streak (English Chan¬ 
nel) ; Sol (sun) ; sport of kings 
(hunting) ; staff of life (bread) ; 
Stagirite (Aristotle) ; strawberry 
leaves (dueal rank) ; Tiger (CIern(*n- 
ceau) ; tommies (British soldiers); 
Uncle Sam (U.S.A.) ; Ville Lurni^re 
(Paris) ; Virgin Queen (Elizabeth) ; 
Warrior Queen (Boadicea) ; Water 
Poet (John Taylor) ; weaker sex 
(women) ; well of English undeflled 


(Chaucer) ; weary Titan (British 
Empire) ; Wen (London) ; Wizard 
of the North (Scott) ; Young 
Chevalier (Charles Edwnird Stuart). 

soc(c)age. The OED spelling is 
soca^c (pron. suk-). 
soccer. Sec sockkr. 

sociable) (social. For confusion 
between pairs of adji'ctives in -able 
& -«/, see I'.xcM’TioNAimK, i'rac- 
TiCABur. No sufh pat(*nt misuses 
occur with tlu* ])r('sent ])air as with 
those ; tliere is merely a tendency 
to use social not where it is inde- 
fensihh*, hut where tiie other would 
be more a])pro})riale. Roughly, 
social means of or in or for or used 
to or shown in or aflordiiig society ; 
Sc sociable seeking, or loving, or 
marked liy the* pleasures of, com¬ 
pany. Social IS rather a classifying, 
sociable rather a descriptive 
adjeetni*; man is a social being, 
.Jones is a sociable jierson ; people 
ar<* inxited to a soeJal evening, Sc 
say afterwards (or do not saj) that 
they had a \ery socialile c\ening. 
Obviously, oveilajiping is likdy. 
The (lED, under a di'limtion of 
social that includes ‘sociable’ as 
an e(jui\ alent. gi\es two ipiotations 
in which so( table should ha\e been 
jireferred {Ifis oico fricadlif i(* social 
disposition Jane AusU'ii / lie teas 
vcTtf happy <(• social Miss Braddon), 
as well as one that is just on the 
right side of tfie borcler (Charles 
came for lit from I hat school with 
social habits, ivilh polite tf- engaging 
manners Macaulas). 

socialism, communism, anarchism. 
The tilings are not mutually exclu¬ 
sive ; th(! words are not an exhaus¬ 
tive threefold division of anything ; 
each stands for a state of things, or 
a striving after it, that differs much 
from that which we know ; Sc for 
many of us. especially those who are 
comfortably at home in the world 
as it is, they have consequently 
come to be the positive, compara¬ 
tive, & superlative, distinguished 
not in kind but in degree only, of 
the terms of abuse applicable to 
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those who would disturb our peace. 
Little can l>e done in the short space 
available in such a book as tliis to 
clear up vaf^ic notions ; but it is 
somcthmi? gamed if \vc realize two 
facts, that we are dealing neither 
witli three degrees of the Siimc 
^.hing, nor with tdirec independent 
parallel terms. 

Whatever their relations to one 
another, all three hav(‘ in common 
a dissatisfaction with society as it 
is, & the goal of equal opjiorl unities 
for all. The scKialist blames our 
organization into ehusses (especially 
those of capitalists wage-earners), 
the conimunist blames private pro¬ 
perty, the anarchist lilamcs govern¬ 
ment as such, for w'hat they ail alike 
find unsatisfactory. The anarchist 
remedy is to abolish the State & 
leave all relations between fjcrsons 
& groups to be established Sc. main¬ 
tained by free contract. The com¬ 
munist’s, on the contrary, is, by 
abolishing all private property, to 
make the State absolute master of 
the individual. The socialist’s is 
less simple ; he may accept cither 
ol the apparently op[)osito methods 
of anarchist & communist iis being 
the shortc'st way to his ow'n end ; 
that is, anarchism Sc communism are 
Bometimes forms of socialism ; or 
he may bo content with something 
short of communism—not abolishing 
all projxTty, but transferring the 
control of public services & the 
means of large industrial ]iroduetion 
to the State or the niuiiieipahty. 
And fuither, it is not n case with 
him, as with the others, of all or 
notliing : abolition of the State or 
of private property is for them the 
condition pri'cedcnt of i rnprovemeiit, 
& is not to be brought about except 
by revolution ; but, for the socialist, 
every curtailment of privilege, every 
nationalization or munieiyialization 
of a particular service, is a step 
forward, worth taking for itself as 
well as for its contribution to the 
gradual iirogress ; that is, the changes 
Inquired by communism Sc anareh- 
i«m are more abrupt & violent than 


what socialism need, but not than 
what it may, be actually striving to 
effect. 

It should perhaps be added that 
not the comparative merit of three 
more or less different principles, but 
only the meaning of three often 
confused terms, is here in question. 

sock. For the s.,-- the comic stage, 
see livTTr.iir.i) okxamt.nts. 

sockcr, -ccer. The -k- is recom¬ 
mended ; accept, success, eccen- 
fricitff, accident, flaccid, coccyoc, show 
flic almost invariable sound of -cc- 
before e, i, y ; perhaps the sole 
exception is baccy, which the -ce- 
in tobacco makes more excusable 
than aoccer. 

socketed, not -tted ; see -t-, -tt-. 

socle. Pronounce so'ki. 

Socrates. Pronounee sdk-, & see 
False quantity. 

soddenness. So spelt. 

Sofl{sin). See Suei(sm). 

soft, 1. For ‘ s. impeachment ’ see 
Iruelev\NT ILLUSION. 2. ¥oT play, 
sleep, fall, See., s., see Unidio- 
matic -i.y. 

soften. Pronounee saw'fn ; see 
Proni'nctation. 

soi-disant. Sec French words. 
English is well provided, with self- 
styled, osfrfisiblc, Tvould-bc, professed, 
professing, supposed. Sc other words, 
fiw all n(‘eds. 

soilless. Hyphen unnecessary ; see 

SKILL-l.l SS. 

sojourn. Pronounce su'jern ; OED 
gives SU-, so-, so-, in that order. 

Sol,— the sun. Sec Sobriquets. 

solatium. PI. -in. 

solder. The only pronunciation 
1 have ever heard, except from the 
half-educated to whom spelling is 
a final court of appeal, is so'der, 
which is accordingly here recom¬ 
mended ; but the OED gives it only 
as fav'oured by American diction¬ 
aries, Sc allows so lder Sc so'der only. 

soldier. S. ant, s. beetle, s. crab, 
s, orchis ; no hyphens ; see Hy¬ 
phens a B. 

soldierly. For adv. see -lily. 
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solemnness^ not -mjicss. 
solicitor general is better without 
hyphen ; see IIvpiiknts, j^ronp 
♦Court Martial. 

solid has solidcr, ~csf ; -lai -i:st 2. 
solidify. For inflexions see \ i.iins 
IN -IE &e., (>. 

soliloquy. See Technic al terms. 
solo. FI. -os, see -o(r.)s (», or in 
teehnical use soli (-e). 
so long,— f^oodbye. See so 2. 
soluble, solvable, make insoluble, 
nnsolvahlc ; sec in- & -u.n-. Sub- 
stanecs are soluble (or dis.solvable), 
not solvable ; jirobhuns are soluble 
or solvable. 

solus, sola. Tile s'age-direelion use 
is often transferred to deseriptions 
in novels, nJtere it is a harmless 
affeetation. Applied to a woman 
it is awkward, because solus in stage 
direetions was of eitiier gender, cV: 
yet now offends the grammar¬ 
conscious, while sola is unfaimhar A' 
odd. Affectation apart, what is 
wrong vith alone ? 

solution. For s. of eonlinuiltf see 
Folysyllmhc iirMoiai. 
sombre, -ber. See -kl ^ -i.n. 
some. 1. S. in m'^aosis. 2, Some 
one) (sonieo7ic. .‘C Soniefime) (sofne 
time. 4. So7ne:chat. a. Sonmeben. 

1. Meiosis. ‘This is some war', 
with strong emjihasis on some, is 
modern collorjuial for ‘ Tnis is a 
vast war ‘ d'his is indeed a war. 
if ever there was one’. It is still 
felt as slang, A it comes to us from 
America ; but it results from that 
love of meiosis (see Ti.ciinual 
TERMS) M'hieli is shared with the 
Ameneans by us. ^Ve say a j)laee is 
some distance off, meaning a long 
May : we say ‘ It needs some fadli 
to bel'cve that ’, meaning a hardly 
possible ereduhty So far the efleet 
is exactly parallel to the emphatie 
use of rather in answer to a quest ion 
—‘ Do you like it V ’ ‘ Hat her ! 

meaning not somewhat, but exceed¬ 
ingly, The irregular develojmient 
comes in when some, meiosis & all, 
is transferred from its proper region 
of quantity or number to that of 


quality ; some faith is a wonderful 
amount of faith ; but some war is 
a wonderful kind or specimen of 
■war, & some jmmphins (at least 70 
years old, <fc said to be the original 
Ameriean phrasi ) Miwe not a great 
number of pumpkins, but very 
superior ])uiupkins. It is this, 
irregularity that makes the use both 
notic'cabh' & po])uIar ; perhajis, 

! M'hen it has bceomi' so trite as no 
, longer to sound humorous, it may 
! perish. C’ompare vith it our owui 
1 eijuivalent, which lacks the piquant 
I irregularity only, ‘ soinetiung like 
a war '. 

2. For so^ncone) (some one, sec 

1 VIUlYONi.. 

3. Sojuetime, somrfime. advv. Soine 
lime is often used i liqilleally for at 
some time or other. Theic is no 
essimtial objeefion to Mriting it 
some-time or sometime, but it is con¬ 
venient to ke({) it in two se]>arate 
ivords tor (list met ion fiorn the some¬ 
time that appears in such d'scTip- 
tions as ‘ somi'lirne J‘’e]Jow of . . . 
‘sometime Keetoi of this Ihuish'. 
meaning forme;ly. 

4. Somexi'hat has for the inferior 
journalist what h(' ought not, but 
Mould be hki'ls, to describe as ‘a 
somcMhat ama/.ing taseination 
'i'hus : —The nidoiee furmshed in 
(he somm hol e rtraonlinary rejmrt of 
the Federrjtion to its tvaste of hupe 
sums of monrif on . . . I Its election 
e.rperiences icere sotnenhat unique.' 
The jUtchs of ii'ild ^eese, to rchieh the 
Jlamhtilo is somnehat more or less 

i closely allied. / 'J'he Labour motion 
\ introduced tlm proviso, somnvhat for 
the jir d time, that the process should 
: be gradual. d'h<-s(' art' exanqile.s 
.selected fortheir patent absurdity, A 
ttieir authors are doubtIt'ss so ad¬ 
dicted to tlu' word that they are no 
longer conscious of using it. W'hal 
moves })eo])ie to ex[)eriment first in 
I the somcMhat style is jiartly timi- 
' (hty—they art^ Irightened bv the 
etiming strong word A would fain 
j take precautions against sliock—, 

I A partly tlie notion that an air of 
! studious undcT-statcrncnt is superior 
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& impressive ; & so in our news¬ 

papers ‘ the intemperate orgy of 
moderation is renewed every morn¬ 
ing 

5. Somewhen should he regartled as | 
the progeny of somewhere somehow, ! 
4 ^:- allowed to apj)ear in j)uhhe under ' 
the wing of either or both of its 1 
])arents, hut not by itself. i 

-some. The Old) eolleets a nnm- , 
her of adjectives in -some, grouping i 
them according to their age. 'J'he j 
most established words are here j 
given in three sets for com{)arison. I 

A (older) : buxom, eurnber.some, j 
fulsome, gamesome, gladsome, han<l- j 
some, lightsome, loathsome, noisome, i 
wholesome, insome. 

B (medium) ; awesome, bright- i 
some, darksome, griu'some, health- 
some, heartsome, (luarrelsonu', tire¬ 
some. 

C (younger) : lilitlussorne, bother¬ 
some, euddlesome, feurscmie, lithe¬ 
some, lonesome. 

Heading tlirough the lists, one (mu 
hardly fail to notie'* f h.it, wliile most 
words in the first are sueh as one 
Je'els to be indeyieiident wholes A: is 
not templed to resolve into root A 
sufhx, th(‘ otliiT lists are made uj), 
with individual exeeptnuis as for 
<luarrelsome & lonesome, of artifieial- 
looking it more oi le-.s fane’<‘ul 
formations. 'I’lie inferc nee is that 
-so)nc has lost its ellieienev as a 
sufhx, tiiat it IS wise to avoid sueh 
-some words, even ineluding one or 
two of the older ones, as are not of 
quite umpiestionable standing. 

somersault, summersault, somerset, 
summerset. The lir.->t spelling is 
recommended. 

somnolence, -cy. See -ci:, -(’v. 

sonant. See Iha iixicAn ti ums. 
songstress. Ste Fvmimm: di>k;- 

NATIONS. 

sonnet. Sec Technical terms. 

sonor ous. So accenteil. 

Sdbt, not soot. 

sophistic(al). Sophistienl ns now' 
the usual form. It would be well if, 1 
in accordance W’ith what is said in 
the article -ic(al), sophistic could be ! 


confined to the merely defining sense 
‘ of the (Greek) Sophists ’. 

Sophy, -ie. See -ey, -ie, -y. 

soprano. PI. -os, see -o(i.)s 6, or 
-TIL (-e). 

sorceress. See Feminine desig¬ 
nations. 

sore, adv. For s. afflicted, let & 
hindered, &e., see Unidiomatic -ly. 

sorites ( sorl ' t e /. ). T i.c n n ic al term s . 

sorrow. For ‘ more in s. than in 
anger ’, & "in her tVc. great s.’, see 
Hackneyed phrases, & Stock 

PATHOS. 

sorry, sorrow. The two words do 
not, as it is natural to supyiose, be¬ 
long to each other, sornj being the 
adjeetive of the noun sore. Sore tfc 
sorrow, however, are so near in sense 
(esyieeially in earlier &: wider mean¬ 
ings of .sore) that the mistake has 
yierhafis no ill effects ; still, the 
knowledge has its practical value; 
connexion betwein sore sorrif 
helps to account for the use of 
.sor///, — scurvy, poor, inferior, seen 
in sorry rascal, 7neal, luck, excuse. 

sort is, in the irregular but idio¬ 
matic uses touched upon under kind, 
equally common, subject to the 
same limitations : sort of tV kind of 
pn eeding a verb (/ .v. a. expected it) 
differ from the otlu is in being more 
generally eoniineil in jiraetiee to tlie 
eolhxyuiah It is worth mention that 
the Old), always chary in condemna¬ 
tion, records all these idioms without 
seriously fpiestioning their legi¬ 
timacy ; ct' the same with the now 
common d( pieeiatory of sorts ; ' still 
eomimm et)lIo(|uially, though con¬ 
sidered grammatically ineorreet ’, on 
these Kind of 7nen, is its severest 
censure. For of any sort or ki7)d, 
see 1’leonasm 2 ; B e ca77 only 
repeat that there is no inconsistency oj 
any .sort or Kind in our attitude. 

sotto voce. Pronounce so'to vf/cha; 
see Itali.\n sound.s. 

soubrette. See French words. 

soubriquet. See SoBRTQrET. 

Soudan(ese). Better than Sud-. 

souffle. See French words. 
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sough. The pronunciation alterna¬ 
tives in the OED arc suf, sow, & boo 
followed by the breathed guttural 
(ef. Louoii). 

soulless. Hyphen unnecessary ; 
see siiiLU-i.Kss. 

sound, adV. For sleep sou}}d(lif)y see 
Unidiomatic -nv. 
soup^on. See Frkncii wouds. 
south-. Compounds (s.-enst &e.) 
are pronounced with th. Of the 
derivatives, soidfierltj, southern, 
southernwood, southron, have su.dh- ; 
souther southing have sowth- ; 
southwardls) is sowlhwanl(z) or 
sudhard(z). 

southerly. For the special uses & 
meanings of this set of words, sec j 

EASTERLY. 

sovereign, sovran. Tliough the 
latter spelling may accord better 
with the etymology (It. sovrnnoy E, 
superanus), the oeeasionul attempts 
to introduce it come into coniliet 
with the present proniineiation 
(sd'vrln or sO'vrrin, not sb'vran), & | 
their success is not to be desired. 

SOW, vb. The p.p. sorvn is four 
times as frequent, in the OIT) 19th- 
20th-c. quotations, as solved, 
spa. This spelling, Sc the pro¬ 
nunciation spall, have now displaced 
the older spaw. 

space, vb, makes spacenhle ; -abi.e 1. 
spade, vb, makes spadahlc ; Muti: i:. 
spadeful. PI. -Is ; see -fl l. 
spare makes sparable ■ see MirrE f.. 
spats. For spatterdashes’ see 
Curtailed words, 
spavined, not -rmrd ; see -n-, -nn-. 

—speculation. (h'liTAD.FD wds. 
special. 1. Special) {especial. 2. 

S. pleading. 

1 . For special{ly) as distinguished 
from €specinl{ly), see lisrr.ci m,. The 
two following quotations show the 
adverbs used each where the other 
w'ould have been better :— Ample 
supplies of food & clothin<i for the 
prisoners are now available there, 
having been shipped from America 
especially for this purpose./The neigh- 
ho7irhood is not specially well provided 


with places where soldiers can get 
amusement <£' refreshments. 

2. S. pleading is a J*opui.arized 

TF.CI1NIC.A.LITV. Whcii wc say that 

a person's argument is s. p., we mean 
that he has tried to conv'inec us by 
calling our attention to whatever 
makes for, & diverting it from what¬ 
ever makes against, the conclusion 
he desires, llut this is, not indeed 
the highest, but at any rale the 
almost universid, argumentative 
jirocedure. That is, it is advocacy 
or (in the uiiteehmeal sense) plead¬ 
ing, & the word special acids nothing 
to the meaning : why then call it 
s])eeial ? Pleadings, in law, am a 
series of formal written statements 
bj' the jiarties to a suit designed to 
establish eleailv, before the <asc is 
tried, what is the issue or question 
to 1)(‘ decided. S. p. is adaptation, 
to the particular cireunislane<‘s, of 
tlie typical formulae or pleadings 
that mav be aj)|)lieable to them & 
are ready to be used by cither 
party—the Jilling in of the details. 
A.S one consecpience of modern legal 
reforms, phadings are now very 
eornmonly (iispensed with : but 
formerly the s. p. had to be done 
w'ltli extreme accuracy if eases were 
not to Ik* lost, on ^xiints of form that 
were of no rc'ul impoiianee. S. p. 
accordingly became id(‘Htihed with 
legal quibbling, Ac suffeivd the* same 
fate as casuistry, passing into a by¬ 
word for dishonest evasion of real 
issues. 7'bis vague & inaeeurale 
sen.se the name lias nUiined now 
that the tiling itself is no longer 
familiar outside the legal profession. 

speciality, -ally. "J'hc two words, 
like many ])airs in -ic{al). while 
they se<*m to cry out for 1 )ifff-ii- 
ENTiATioN, have made little pro¬ 
gress in that direction. Anyone who 
thinks he knows which of the chief 
senses belong to which, & tests his 
notions by looking through the OEl) 
quotations, is likely to ha\ne a sur¬ 
prise ; he will perliaps conclude 
that writers use cither form for any 
of the senses according as they 
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prefer its sound in general or find 
it suit the rhythm of a sentence. 
Where usage is so undecided, it 
would Ik* presumptuous to offer a 
profitable differentiation, or to re*- 
commend cither of two fully estab¬ 
lished forms for extinction. The 
most that can l»c ventured is to 
stati* two facts, first that speciality 
IS in most senses the c-ommoner, 
secondly that specialty pn?vails in 
the legal sc‘nse, defined in OKI) as 
‘ \ special contract, obligation, or 
bond, (‘vpressed in an instrument 
under seal ’. 

spccie(s). The OKI) gives pre¬ 
cedence to the disyllabic spe'shh 
spe'she/., over the pronunciations 
retaining the -I- as in Tcbics Sc 
scabies. It is a c-ase to which the 
general jinnciiilc laid down in Piio- 
Nrs'ciA'iiox should be applied S: 
those who arc familiar with Latin 
allowed the three syllalilcs in 1h(“ir 
communications with one another, 

species. IM. the same ; see Latin 

PLURALS. 

speciflc(ally). These words, like 
BEsri:cTivL(Lv), though their real 
value need not be questioned, are 
often resorted to by those who have 
no clear idea of tlu ir meaning for the 
air of educated precision that they 
are held to diffuse. A short table 
of the senses of specific^ showing the 
relation of each to the central notion 
of species, follows ; it is in the last 
rather loose sense that it is wnse to 
avoid the word Sc elunise one of the 
more generally understood synon¬ 
yms. 

1. Characterizing a kind or species. 
S. gravity is that belonging to gold 
See. as a kind or as such. 

2. Constituting kind or species. 
S. difference is that which entitles 
courage, man. See... to be ealh*d by 
those names rather than by more 
general ones such as fortitude, 
mammal. 

3. Indicating species in elassilica- 
tion. In Pirius sytvcstris maritima 
(Scotch Fir), the tlircc words are the 
generic, speeihe, & siibspeeilic names. 


4. Applicable to a kind only. S. 
remedy is one used for a particular 
disease or organ, not for ill health, 
or for the body, in general. 

5. Not universal but limited, not 
general but particular, not vague 
but definite. S. directions, accusa¬ 
tion, cause, &c. 

specify. For inflexions, sec Vebbs 
IN -ii: See., (>. 

specs, — spectacles. Ct rtailkdWDS. 
spectre, -ter. Sec -ri: Se -izn. 
spectrum. PI. -fra, -ms ; see -um, 
& Latin plurals. 
speculum. PI. -la, -lums ; sec L.vtin 

PI.l'R VLS. 

speechify. For inflexions, sec 
\h.RBs IN -lu See., (). 
speed. I‘ast Se ji.p. sped ; but 
. .S’. R/), — iiiercasc the s. of, makes 
, speeded {must be speeded up Sec.). 
spelicans. See spillikin. 
spell, vb. 1. For spilt, spelled, see 
■ -T A' -i.D. 2. The sense amount to, 

I mean, involve as inevitable result, 
seen in Democracy spells corruption, 

! & esp. in So-»t-so spells ruin {' eom- 
; mon in recent use ’ —OKD), had its 
merit, no doubt, when new’, but now 
j ranks w'lth Worn-out uumour. 

j SPELLING POINTS. 1. Spelling re- 
I form. 2. Double Se single con¬ 
sonants. 3. Cross references. 4. 
Miscellaneous. 

1. Spelling reform. The notorious 
difficulty of Knglish spelling, & the 
growing impatience caused by it, 

' make it almost imperative to de- 
I elare one’s general attitude tow'ards 
I reform before touching any details. 

I The hue here follow’ed is, then : 

I that the substitution for our present 
I ebaos of a jilionctieally eonsistent 
meUiod that should not saeriffee the 
i many merits of the old spelling 
j would be of incalculable value ; that 
; a phoiK'tieally consistent method is 
in Knglish peeuliaiiy hard to reeon- 
1 cilc With the keeping together of 
i W'ord families, owing to the havoc 
j placed on syllable sounds by varia- 
i tions of stress [m fraternity fraternize 
' three vowel sounds are metamor- 
I ph(>sed by the shifting of stress) ; 
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that most reformers are so much 
more awake to the obvious advan¬ 
tages of change than to its less 
obvious evils tliat we cannot trust 
them with the disposal of so vastly 
important a malter ; & iinally that 
English had better be treated in the 
English way, *S: its s])elhng not be 
revoliitionizt d but amended in de¬ 
tail, heie a little A: there a little as 
absu'ditif's become intolerabh', tdl 
a result is attained that shall ne.lher 
o\x'rburden schoolboys nor stulfif\ 
mtelligenee nor outrage the seholei. 
In this book some modest atlemJ>t^, 
are made at cleaning up the mo*e 
obtrusive untidinesses; eeitain in- 
eonsisteneit's hav(‘ been regarded as, 
in the present dillusion of hteraev, 
no longi'r rcajuired of us. 'I'lie well- 
known tyj>e theon'tie-radK'al ])rae- 
tieal-conservali\’e eo\ers ])erhaj)S a 
majority of our fiojmlalion, A: its in- 
huenee is as sound A' sane in tlie 
sphere of spelling as elsewhere. 

2. Double iV single consonant.^. If 
a list weie made of the many thou¬ 
sands of words whose spelling cannot 
be safely inferred liom their sound, 
the doubtI'ul point in perhajis niiu' 
tenths of tliem would be whether 
some single consonantal sound was 
given }>y a single consonant, as ni or 
t or e, a double consonant, as mm or 
tt, or two or nioic, as se or e<j or seh ; 
cor//7nif/(‘c A coan/y, .srienee A .vil- 
enee, tie A tn/., harass* A embarra.vv 
A Paris*, leve//ed A unparalle/ed, 
personify A jiersonriel, Ilrifain A 
lird^any, bivouac A bi vouae/,ing, 
ar/yuiesee A a//ueduet, sr/iist A .s7<iy), 
are examples enough, 'i’he use of 
double consonants (It Ac ) or two 
consonants (ek Ae.) to give a single 
sound is due sometniKs to the com¬ 
position of a word, as when i/i- not A 
nocens harmful are combined to 
make innocent, sometimes to the 
convention by which the sound of 
a preceding vowel lends to be of om* 
kind (a e i o u) before one con.sonant 
A of another (ft C I 6 u) before tw'o, 
A sometimes to factors in word- 
formation jihilologically explicable, 
or inexplicable, but less obvious 


than in compounds like innocent. 
Of these causes the only one that has 
a meaning tor anyone who knows no 
language but English is the con¬ 
vention of vowel sounds ; be is 
aware that imieli more often than 
not a distinct ion analogous t(> that 
betw'<‘en hotij A Itulhj ( xists ; but the 
I intertereiue of the other causes is so 
i inc*aleulable A so Irecpient that he 
siMUi finds it hopeless to rely upon 
the pnnciyile in doubtful eases. 

' lienee a large* j)r()p<)rl ion of the 
, tc'ars shed o\<‘r syielhiig. Little 
rcd'cf can be gi\c‘ii ; the* words in 
which SvJiind is no guide* to whctle r 
there is one eoiisoiiaiit or two are 
not a score or so ol which a list 
I c'ould be made A Icariil, l)ul thou- 
' sands ; nothing shoil of a complete 
spelling-book wdl s(‘r\c* the* turn of 
a ic*ally weak speller, though it is 
true* that a short lid can be made 
of words in wlneli mistakes are 
especially c'ommon, A that .some* 

! C'las.ses of mistake c*an be* guarch'd 
against bv ruK s. Such a list is best 
; made* by each person who finds 
j himselt in n(*ed of it, out of his 
! own c-xpciience A to suit h's own 
I rec|uiremenfs ; a fc'w words that 
willusuall\ be included arc* harass, 
cm barra v.v, di s a p point, disa j)pfaT, 

\ nnjHiralieled, aecotnmodate, lintain, 

; Jtritt'unj, Jintarnna, (rnnnuttcc, ah- 
; bnTuilv, (dl riuld, bani'<ter, battidwn, 
billons, Jtonijiue, lluddha, bulrush, 
bunion, camellia, canonical, chicory, 

, (Icf, desire alcd, morrasni, c*.re/ggc*rcde, 

I ivoollen, saddler, skilful \ it is worth 
: remark 1li.it words jiresenting two 
opjxirtunitic .s for mistake* like disaj)- 
i jfoint (dissaj)-, chsaf)])-, chssayiy)-, 

; disaj>-), or thre-e like unyiara/Ze/ed. 
j are more tii.in two or three t ines as 
1 dangerous as others, Iciuyitations to 
j assimilate or dissimilale the two or 
I more trc'atmc'uts being added to the 
; doublc'd or Irc'hlc-d ojiportunity. 

I I'lie riilc-s refe rred to abovo arc* 
j tlio.se that go\(u*n the doubling or 
j not of a word's fmal consonant w hen 
8uliixc‘S are added in inflexion or 
I vvord-formalion. Directions are 
' given for the various consonants 
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under the articles -n-, -nn-, & -i.i.-, 
-L-, &c., to be found in their alpha¬ 
betical places ; but it may be useful 
to state the mam principle here j 
Words endin" in a single consonant j 
preceded by a single vowel (which , 
excludes such combi nations as ec, i 
ai, ea), when they have added to I 
them a sullix beginning with a vowel , 
(c. g. ~cd, -cr of the agent or of com- ! 
parison, ~ahk\ -y of adjectives), : 
double the final consonant if they ^ 
either are monosyllables or bear 
their accent on the last syllabic ; ; 
they kei'p it single il they ha\c their | 
last syllabic uiiaccrntcd ; but a j 
final 1 is doubled irrespective of ' 
accent, with a final s usage vanes. 
Thus the addition of -€(l to the verbs 
pot, regret, litnit, trend, & bias, gives 
potted (monosyllable), regretted (ac- 
ccnlcd final), limited (unaccented 
final), trewelled (final 1), & biassed or 
/uV/.srd (final s) ; the \ ci bs h/r, dcm?/r, 
simper, level, focus, gi\e similarl\ 
tarring, demurring, simjiering, brel- 
ling, & focussing or focusing ; the 
adjectives thin, common, cruel, give 
thinnest, commonest, cruellest ; the 
nouns gas, jajnin, syrujt, gruel, give 
gassy, japanny, syru]>y, & gruelly. 

Two more ipicstions of single & 
double consonants arc of importance 
to weak spellers. In forming ad¬ 
verbs in -ly from adjectives in -1 or 
-11, neither a single nor a triple I is 
ever right ; full, purposeful, cspcciaL ; 
& dull, have adverbs fully, purjiose- 
fully, especially, & dully — uo <lis- 
tinction being made between fully 
& dully though the two /s an- 
soundcil in fully as one letter & in 
dully as two. And in fornung nouns 
in -ness from adjectives in -n both ns j 
are retained— commonncss,rottenncss, j 
condignness, &c. ; even solemn, with • 
its mule n, need Iiardly be excepted, 
but the OED gives the orthodox , 
solemnness only as a variant for 
solemness. j 

3. ( ross referene(*s. V arious points 
arc discussed in short special articles j 
throughout the book ; il most words 
whose spelling is disfnited will be | 
found spelt with or without discus- 1 


sion in their alphabetical places. 
The following collection of refer¬ 
ences may serve as a conspectus of 
likely nustakes & desirable minor 
reforms. 

For such w'ords as lih{e)able, mil{ey 
age, gaugeable, mous(e)y, pul(e)ish, 
judg{e)ment, wholly, sec Mute e. 

For plural of words in -o sec -o(e)s ; 
most imiiv'idual words are also given. 

For tire tyre, tiro tyro, silvan sylvan, 
siphon, cipher, siren, sillabub, sibyl, 
gypsy, pygmy, &c‘., see y ik i, & the 
words. 

For Aeschylus /Eschylus, Oedipus 
QHdipus, oecumenical cec- ec- diar¬ 
rhoea -oca, Caesar Cevs-, diaeresis 
-irr-, &e., see Jv., cr. 

For dyeing, flier, triable, paid, tying, 
«ke., see Vlkes ix -ii:, -v, -ye. 

For one-ideaed -ea'd, umbrellaed 
-a'd, mustachioed -o d, shanghaied, 
See., see -uu ‘u. 

For the (pu'stion between -ize & 
-isc as the normal verb ending, see 
-IZE ; & for a list of verbs in which 
-ise only is correct see -ise)(-ize. 

For plural of handful, spoonful, &.C., 
see -iT'L. Choice is not between 
handfuls & handsful, but between 
handfuls A hands full, either of which 
is sometimes tlie right expression. 

For manageable, reducible, gullible, 
fusible, collapsable, debatable, demon- 
stiable. Are., see - viii.i:. 

For black bird black-bird blackbird, 
bona fide bona-fide, court martial 
court-martial, up to date up-to-date, 
ite , see Hyiuiens. 

For alternatives like enquiry 
inquiry, undiscriminating A: indis- 
criminating, see em- A^ i.m-. A: in- & 

UN-. 

For diminutives like slavey, doggie, 
Sally, see -ey, -ie, -y. 

F'or adjectives likeg«7«(e)i/, hors(e)y, 
clatjey, hol{e)y, see -i:v A: -y. 

Lor for{e)bear'i, for(c)gather, for(e)- 
go. Arc., see FOii-, fore-. 

For cooperate co-op- coop-, pre¬ 
eminent A;c., recover A: re-cover, 
rc-enforce A: reinforce, &c., sec co-, 

& PRE-, Si RE-. 

For formulae -las, hippojwiamuses 
-mi, &e., see L.vtin plurals.* 
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For burnt -ned^ leapt -pedy &;c., see 

-T & -ED. 

For by & by, by the bye, bij-clcctiony 

&0., sec BY, BYl., BV-. 

For driest, slyer, shyly, Ac., see i>ry. 
For no one no-one, someone. Arc., 
see EVERVONJr. 

For countryjicd, Frenchified, Arc., see 
-FIF.D. 

For glycerin{e), gelatin(e). Arc., see 
-IN A -INE. 

For into in to, onto on to, see i.vto, 
& OXTO. 

For ei'-Lord-Muyor Ac., s(c llv- 
rilENS. 

For blunders witli laid, sec bay A 
EIE. 

For projthecy -sy, device -sc, Ac., see 
LICENCE. 

For sipahi sepoy, amok amuck, 
flautist flat-, Ac., sec M.miomi.t, A 

MORALE, A riaOE OF IvNOWLEDGI'.. 

For net{t), mai{t), pot{i), Ac., see 
set(t). 

For deserter, corrector. Ac., sec -oit. 
For governo{u)r, labo{u)r, Ac., see 
-OUR A -OR. 

For humo{u)rons, colu{u)ration, Ac., 
see -OUR- A -OR-. 

For net. cwt. Mile. Mile, Dr. Dr, 
Ac., see Period in abbrevi.vtions. 

For Jones's Jones', Fenus’ I'emis's, 
see Posslssivf: ru/ZLirs. 

For referable, inferrible, Ac., see 
confer(e)able. 

For the 'seventies Ac., sec twfnties. 
4. Miscellaneous. The rule ‘ i before 
e except after c ’ is very useful ; 
it applies only to syllables with the 
vowel sound e ; words in which that 
sound is not invniriahlc, as cither, 
neither, inveigle, do not come under 
it ; seize is an iniportaiit exception ; 
A it is useless with proper names 
(Leith, Leigh, Mcnteith, Ac.). The c 
exception covers the many deriva¬ 
tives of Latin capio, which arc in 
such common use (receive, deceit, 
inconceivable ; (rf. relieve, belief, irre¬ 
trievable) that a simple rule of thumb 
i« necessary. 

The plural of all nouns in -cy 
should be in -eys, not -ies —donkeys 
(but ponies), moneys (but bunnies). 
The writing of the very common 


anti- against instead of the rarer 
ante- before (c. g. anticharnber, arUi- 
daied) is to be carefully avoided. 

Verbs in -cede, -cced, are so many A 
so much used, A llie cau.ses of tlic 
difierence arc so far from obvious, 
that mistakes are frequent A a list 
will be helpful : cede, accede, ante- 
cede, concede, intercede, precede, re¬ 
cede, retrocede, secede, tc Blnch may 
he added supersede ; but cjccced, 
proceed, succeed, d'lie curious thing 
is that a division so httl(‘ reasonable 
should be so religiously observed ; 
there is no disagrw'incnt among 
g^)od sficllcrs, A the only mistake 
into which tliev occasionally slip is 
pTcceciltng for preceding. 

Adjectives A nouns in -blc, -cle, -tie, 
Ac., make their adverbs A adjec¬ 
tives not by adding -ly or -y, but by 
changing -le to -ly : humbly, subtly, 
singly, supply (not suvplcly), treacly, 
tangly. 

Adjccti\cs in -ale, -ilc, -ole, add -ly 
for their adverbs : halcly, vilely, 
docilely, solely ; but zckolc makes 
U'holly. 

\’<*ihs in -c like picnic A bivouac 
add k hclorc -ed, -mg, -cr, Ac. ; 
picnicker, bivonac king. 

For vcrl)s ending in -bre, -tre, Ac., 
the forms sahring, sepulchring, ac¬ 
coutring, centring, mitring, man¬ 
oeuvring, are rccoinmendcii in y>re- 
ference to sabrcing, manccuvcring, 
Ac. Similarly ochrous A ogrish 
seem better than ochreous or ochcrous 
A ogreish or oi^crish ; but impious 
hands can hardly be laid upon 
acreage. 

Of adjectives in -(e)rous some iiev'cr 
use the e, as cumbrous, disastrous, 
idolatrous, leprous, lustrous, mon¬ 
strous, voundrous ; some have it 
always, as boisterous, murderous, 
obstreperous, slanderous, ihundcrons ; 
dextrous A slumbrous are pcrliaps 
belter than dcxteruiis A slumberous. 

Spencerian, of Herbert Spencer, 
philosopher, d. 1003. 

Spenserian, of Edmund Spenser, 
poet, d. 1509; for Spenserian stanza or 
Spenscrians, sec Technical i-erms. 
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speWy spue. Ihc first spelling is 
the more frequent in the OKU 
quotations. 

sphere. For synonynus in the sense 
prov ince &c., sci' riiinu. 
spice makes apLcaable, s<‘e -abl.1-: 1 ; 
& x/nejj, sec -i.v -v. 
spif(filicate. OKJ^ spelts -ijl- ; see 

FaCKTIOI'S rOKMATJON-,. 

spike makes ajnkaJblv, see k ; 

tfe spiky, see -ev iV- -y. 
spill. For spilt -fled, sec. -t A- -i:n. 
spillikin, spelfljican. 'J’he OKU 
takes Jt as a dimiiiulive fiom spill, 
& spells in the lirst wav. 
spilth. Sec Revivals. 'I'liere is a 
gap of *200 years between ShuksjK*re 
(who uses it once onlv) cV: the earliest 
modern OKU (luotatnni. 

spin. For the past tense the OKI) 
19lh-e, quotations giv'e sjxin sjnin 
in cMietly ecjual numbers ; sjxin is 
likely to jirevail. 

spinach, -nage. The first is the 
reeognr/.ed sjielhng, though the other 
is not uiK'ommon. 
splndlage is better than spuidlcugc ; 
see Mf'iL L, 

spindrift, spoon-. The first is the 
usual modern word, A. is here recom¬ 
mended for })referenee, being now 
more intelligdile. The ongiaal 
spoondrijt is from an obsolete nau¬ 
tical verb spoon or spooni iiKaining 
(of ship or foam) to scud ; there 
no jirolit in trying to restore the 
correet but now jni/.zling form. 

spinel. The OKU pronounees 
spi'nl only. 

spinet. OKI) jirefers spruit to 
spinf 't ; among its verse (piot.itiuiis 
is one in fav'our of <‘aeh. 
spinney, -nny. OKI) prefers the 
first form ; pi. -cys. 

Spinozism. So spelt ; pron. -iiio'z-. 
spiny, not -nvy \ see !Mi 'n: i:. 
spiraea rather than -nvii : see .t:, ce. 
spirant. See Tkciimcai. tlums. 
spire makes spiry, not ~rry\ Mpti: e. 
spirit, V I ), IIIakes - drd, -17ing; -T-,-tt-. 
spiritism & spiritistic mean the 
pume as spiritualism in its most 
frequent & spiritualistic in its only 
acceptation ; ‘ preferred by those 


specially interested in the subject, 
as being more distinctive than 
spiritualism ’ is the OED comment 
on spiritism. To ordinary people 
the old noun with a new meaning 
comes much more natural than the 
recent invention, & it is to be hoped 
that they w’ill not let themselves be 
dictated to by the specially inter¬ 
ested with tiieir craving for dis- 
tmctiv'eiiess. ^Vhat first occurs to 
tfie nuiid of anyone who nowadays 
hears the word sjjirilualis'tn is not 
the general sense, i.e. “tendency 
towards a spiritual view or estimate 
of things ’ ; it is the special sense 
of ‘ belief that the spirits of the dead 
can hold eommuiiieation wuth the 
living ’ ; so true is this that the 
add.tion of * modern ’, at first 
thought nece ssary to distinguish the 
special from the general sense, is no 
longer made*. This being so, the 
demand for a separate word seems 
to imply the extravagant theory 
that no word should have tw'o mean¬ 
ings--a tlu'ory that would require 
us no longer io use * vessel ' in its 
special sense of shi]), to manu¬ 
facture thousands of new words. 

spiritual, -ous. The differentiation 
, {-al of soul, -ous of li(iuor) is now' 

I complete, <fc neglect of it more often 
! due to inadvertence than to ignor- 
! anei- ; ef. luxurious -ant, master- 

I ri’L -///. 

spirituel(le). Spell always -cL The 
w<*rcrs meaning is not quite clear to 
everyone, & is therefore here given 
in the OKI) terms Of a highly 
i refined eharaeter or nature, esp. in 
' eonjunetion with liveliness or quick- 
I ness of mind. And on the spelling 
I the OED remarks : The distinction 
between the inasc. & fern, forms has 
not been always observ ed in English. 
That IS undoubtedly so, A: the 
spelling problem presented is an 
j awkward one. On the* one hand, 

I the notion of m. A: f. forms for 
adjectives is entirely alien to Eng¬ 
lish, & if a French adjective is to 
make itself at home with us it must 
choose first whether it will go in 
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male or female attire & discard its 
other garments ; on tiiis point cf. 
NAIF & NAIVE. On the other hand, 
the choice is with this particular 
word a dilemma ; if we decide for 
~cl we are sacnhcing the much more 
familiar of the two forms—more 
familiar because the word has been 
chicliy apjilied to women & in this 
application purposely made feminine 
by those who recognize both gen¬ 
ders ; but, if we decide for ~clh\ 
few of us can rid themselves of the 
feeling that the word is feminine it 
suitable only to what, for the Kng- 
lish, is alone feminine, viz woman, 
so that we find oursi-lves debarred 
from desenbing qualities, faces, talk, 
& above all men, as spirituelle, Jk 
cannot give the word its projicr 
extension. 

The lesser evil is to sfiell always 
spiritucl; the objection to it is not. 
like that to -c//c, one that will 
endure for ever, but one tliat, when 
the form is settled, will no longer be 
felt. 

spirt, spurt. The spelling is now 
very much a matter of personal 
fancy, & whether more than one 
word is concerned is doubtful. There 
arc, however, two distinguishable 
main senses—that of gush, jet, or 
flow (vb & n.), & that of sprint, 
burst, hustle (vb & n.) ; & for the 
second sense the form spurt is far 
the commoner. It would jilainly be 
convenient if the Diffi.ui.ntiation 
thus indicated were made absolute ; ; 
a spirt of blood ; tt'orks bfj spurts ; j 
oil spirts up ; Jones spurted past. ' 

spite makes spitcble ; see Mute e. ' 

splay. For inflexions see Veubs in , 
-IE &c., 1. 

splendid makes -idest ; -i.u & -r.sT 1. ! 
splendiferous. See Facf.tious fok- 
mations. I 

spIendo(u)r. Keep the u ; but see , 

-OUR & -OR. I 

splice makes -ccablc ; see -able 1 , ^ 

SPLIT INFINITIVE. The English- 
speaking world may be divided into 
(1) those who neither know nor care 
what a split infinitive is ; (2) those 


who do not know, but care very 
much ; (8) those who know & con¬ 
demn ; (4) those who know & ap¬ 
prove ; & (5) those who know & 

distinguish. 

1. Those who neither know nor 
care are the vast majority, it are 
a happy folk, to be envied by most 
of the minority classes ; ^ to really 
understand ’ comes n^adier to their 
lijis ifc pens than * really to under¬ 
stand ’, they see no reason why they 
should not say it (small blame to 
them, seting that reasons arc not 
their critics’ strong jioint), & they 
do say it, to the discomfort of some 
among us, but not to their own. 

2. To the second class, those who 
do not know but do care, wlio would 
as soon b(' caught putting their 
knives in their mouths as sjilitting 
an infiniti\'e but have hazy notions 
of what constitutes that dejdorablc 
brcai.’h of etiijuette, this article is 
chiefly addressed. These people 
betray by their jiraeticc that tlieir 
aversion to the split infinitive 
springs not from instincti\e good 
taste, but from tame ac(“( ptance of 
tlie nii:>i:iterf)rel(*d ojanion of others; 
lor they will subject tluir .sentences 
to the rjiHcrest distortions, all to 
escape irn.'iginaiy split infinitives. 

^ To really understand ’ is a s. i. ; *■ to 
really be understood ' is a s. i. ; ^ to 
be really undeistood ’ is not one ; 
th(‘ havoc that is jdayed with much 
well-intentioned writing by failure 
to grasp that distinction is incredi¬ 
ble. Those nf)on whom the fear of 
inrmitive-sjilitting sits heavy should 
remember that to give conclusive 
evidence, by distortions, of miscon¬ 
ceiving the nature of the s. i. is far 
more damaging to their literary pre¬ 
tensions than an actual laj)se could 
be ; for it exhibits them as deaf 
to the normal rhythm of English 
sentences. No sensitive ear can fail 
to be shocked, if the following ex¬ 
amples arc read aloud, by the 
strangeness of the indicated adverbs. 
Why on earth, the reader wonders, 
is that word out of its jilacc ? lie 
will find, on looking through again, 
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that each has been turned out of 
a similar position, viz between the 
word be ifc a [lassive partieiplc. 
Heflection will assure him that the 
eaiise of dislocation is always the 
same -all tlu'se writers have saeri- 
fi(!ed the run of their sentences to 
the delusion that ‘ to be really 
understood ’ is a split infinitive. It 
IS not ; tSi: the slraitest non-sjihlter 
of us all can with a clear eonseienee 
resUire each of the adverbs to its 
rij^htful jilaee : lie was jiroposed 
at the last moment as a candid ite 
likely fictieralhi to be aceejited./ 
^Vhen the ncoid of tins eanipai;,pi 
comes (iisjKi'isinndlvhj to be written, 
iM: in just jierspcet i ve , it ^\ill be lound 
that . . ./The leaders have ‘';\eri 
instniehons that the lives A: jiro- 
perty of lorei^mcos sImII scnfjnilouslif 
Ijc respected New pnneijjks wdl 
have boldlif to be adopted if the 
Scottish ease is tf) be inet. 'J'his is 
a very serious matter, nhieh rkarly 
outfit Jnrlhcr to be impiired into.; 
Th('re are many jxants raised in the 
report ^^hleh need carcJulUf to be 
explored. Only tAso vays of ('seapin^ 
from the eoniliet without loss, b\ 
this time become too serious .S7//o;re/// 
to be faced, haM‘ ever offered them¬ 
selves./The lleadmastt r of a jiublie 
school possesses \ (TV preat powers, 
which ouaht most rare full if th con- 
stilcralclif to be exercised. The time 
to ^et tins revaluation j)ut throuf^h 
IS when the amount paid by tlu 
State to the loeahtit'S is vcrif lurilchf 
to be increased./But tlie part\ 
whose Leader in the House of ( om¬ 
inous acts in this way cannot l.ul 
(h’cplif to be discredited bv the way 
in which he llings out vV about these 
false eharfies. 

3. The above writers are boi^fy- 
haunted creatures who for fear of 
splittinpj an infinitive abstain from 
doinj» somethiuff quite different, i.e. 
dividing be from its complement by 
an adverb ; see further under Posi¬ 
tion OF ADVEKBs. Tliose wlio pre¬ 
sumably do know w'hat split infini¬ 
tives are, & condemn them, are not 
so easily identified, since they in¬ 


clude all who neither commit the 
sin nor flounder about in saving 
themselves from it, all w'ho combine 
wdth aceepiaiiec of conventional 
rules a reasonable dexterity. But 
I when the dexterity is lacking, 
di.sasfer follows. It does not add to 
I a Avriler's readahleness if readers are 
pulled up now A: again to wonder— 
[ Why this distortion ? Ah, to be 
I sure, a non-sj)ht die-hard ! That is 
the mental dialogue; occasioned by 
each of the adverbs in the examples 
' below. It is of no avail merely 
to fling oneself desyierately out of 
i temptation ; one must so do it that 
no traces of the struggle icrnain ; 
‘ that is,sentences must be thoroughly 
' remodelled instead of having a word 
i lifted from its original place A:; 
i diimjied elsewhere ; —What alterria- 
I tive can be found vMiieli the Pope 
has not eondemnecl, A: wliich wall 
, make it jiossible to organize legally 
I ymbhe worship V If it is to do justice 
' between the various jiarties & not 
! nndulif to burden the Mate, it will 
! ... It will, when better understood, 
tend firmljf to establish relations 
between ('a|»ital A: Labour, Both 
(iermany A: Lngland have done ill in 
not eombimng to forbid flatly hostil¬ 
ities./Nobody cxfiects that theexec- 
■ utive of the .Vmalgamated Society 
^ IS going to assume publicly sackcloth 
A: ashes. Every effort must be made 
I to increase adequately professional 
I knowledge A: attainments./^Ve have 
I had to shorten someiehat Lord Den- 
’ bigli's let ter./The kind of sincerity 
: which enabk's an author to move 
' pmverfuUy the heart would . . ./Safe¬ 
guards siK^uld be provided to prevent 
\ effectucdly cosmojiolitan hnunciers 
' from manipulating these reserves. 

' 4. Just as those who know’ A: eon- 

, demn the s. i. include many who are 
I not recognizable, only the clumsier 
! performers giving positive proof of 
resistance to temptation, so too 
those w’ho know A: approve are not 
distinguishable with certainty ; when 
a man splits an infinitive, he may 
be doing it unconsciously as a mem¬ 
ber of our class 1, or he may be 
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deliberately rejecting the trammels 
of convention & announcing that he 
means to do as he will with his own 
inlinitives. But, as the following 
examples are from newspapers of 
high repute, & high newspapc'r tra¬ 
dition is strong against splitting, it 
is perhaps fair to assume that each 
specimen is a manifesto of inde¬ 
pendence :—It will be found possible 
to consideraljlif improve the jirescnt 
wages of the miners without jeopar¬ 
dizing the interests of capital./ 
Always pro^adIng that the Im¬ 
perialists do not feel strong enough 
to decisively assert their power iii 
the revolted provinces./But even so, 
he seems to still be allowed to s])eak 
at Unionist demonstrations./It is 
the intention of the Minister of 
Transport to substantially increase 
all present rates by means of a 
general percentage./The men in 
many of the largest districts are 
declared to strongly favour a strike if 
the minimum wage is not conceded. 

It should be noticed that m these 
the separating adverb could have I 
been placed outside the infinitive 
with little or in most eases no 
damage to the sentence-rhythm 
(considerably after miners, decisively 
after powers, still with clear gain 
after be, substantially after rates, & 
strongly at some loss after strike), so 
that protest seems a safe diagnosis. 

5. The attitude of those who know 
& distinguish is something like this : 
We admit that separation of to from 
its infinitive (viz be, do, heeve, sit, 
doubt, kill, or other verb inflcxionally 
similar) is not in itself desirable, 

& we shall not gratuitously say 
cither ‘to mortally wound’ or ‘to 
mortally be wounded ’ ; but we arc 
not foolish enough to confuse the 
latter with ‘to be mortally wounded’, 
which is blameless English, nor ‘ to 
just have heard ’ with ‘ to have just 
heard which is also blameless. 
We maintain, however, that a real 
8. i., though not desirable in itself, 
is preferable to either of two things, 
to real ambiguity, & to patent 
artificiality. For the first, w'e will i 


rather write ‘ Our object is to 
further cement trade relations ’ 
than, by correcting into ‘ Our object 
is further to cement . . leave it 
doubtful whether an additional 
object or additional cementing is the 
point. And for the second, we take 
it that such reminders of a tyrannous 
convention as ‘in not combining 
to forbid flatly hostdities ’ arc far 
more abnormal than the abnor¬ 
mality they CN'ade. We will split 
infinitives sooner than be ambiguous 
or artificial ; more than that, we 
will freely admit that sullicient 
recasting will get rid of any s. i. 
without involving either of those 
faults, & yet reserve to ourselves 
the right of deciding in each case 
whether recasting is worth while. 
Let us take an example : ‘ In these 
circumstances, the Commission, 
judging from the evidence taken in 
London, has been feeling its way 
to modifications intended to better 
equip successful candidates for 
careers in India & at the same time 
to meet reasonable Indian demands ’. 
To better equip Y We refuse ‘ better 
to equip ’ as a shouted reminder of 
the tyranny ; wc refuse ‘ to equip 
better ’ as ambiguous (better an 
adjective ?) ; we regard ‘ to equip 
successful candidates better ’ as 
lacking conqiacLness, as yiossibly 
tolerable from an anti-sj)litter, but 
not good enough for us. What then 
of recasting V ‘ intended to make 
successful candidates fitter for ’ is 
the best wc can do if the exact sense 
is to be kept ; it takes some thought 
to arrive at the correction ; was the 
game worth the candle ? 

After this inconclusive discussion, 
in which, however, the author’s 
opinion has perhaps been allowed 
to appear with indecent plainness, 
readers may like to settle for them¬ 
selves whether, in the following sen¬ 
tence, ‘ either to secure ’ followed 
by ‘ to resign ’, or ‘ to either secure ’ 
followed by ‘ resign ’, should have 
been preferred—an issue in which 
the meaning & the convention are 
pitted against each other ;—The 
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sp(*ech has drawn an interesting 
letter from Sir Antony MaeDonnell, 
who states that his agreement with 
Mr Wyndham was never cancelled, 
& that Mr Long was too weak either 
to secure the dismissal of Sir Antony 
or himself to resign oil ice. 

It is perhaps hardly fair that this 
article should hava; quoted no sjilit 
intini fives except such as, being 
reasonably supyiosed (as in 4) to be 
deliberate, are likely to be favour¬ 
able specimens. Let it therefore 
conclude with one borrowed from a 
reviewer, to whose description of it 
no exception need be taken : ‘ A 

book ... of which the purpose is 
thus—with a deafening split inlini- 
tive—stated by its author :—“ Its 
main idea is to historically, even 
while events are maturing, & 
divinely—from the Divine point of 
view— impeach the Eurojiean system 
of Church & States 

SPLIT VERBS, There can be little 
doubt that the position of his troops 
all the xvaij from Herat northward will 
seriously be imperilled. For ques¬ 
tions such as that suggested by the 
last four words of this, see Position 
OF ADVrains, 4. 

splodge, splotch. The second is 
two centuries older ; the first per¬ 
haps now more usual <fc felt to be 
more descriptive ; ef. snusH, & 

SMUDOi:. 

splutter, sputter. Without any 
clear or constant difference of mean¬ 
ing, it may be said that in sputter the 
notion of s])itting is more insistent, 
& that it tends on that account to 
be avoided when that notion is not 
essential. 

spoil. For spoiled, -It, sec -t & -ed. 

-spoken. For the curious use in 
fair, free, soft, out, «Src., -s (where 
soft-speeehed Are. might hav’^c been 
expected), see Intiiansitive p.p. 
It should be remembered that in 
these compounds fair- Are. are ad¬ 
verbial as much as out-. A:, that what 
is remarkable is not the adverbial 
use of the adjective, but the active 
use of the participle. 


spondee. Sec Technical terms. 
sponge makes spongeablCy see -able 
1 ; but sponghig & spongy, see 
Mute e. 

spontaneity, -ousness. -ty & -ness. 
spook. Pronounce -dbk. 
spoondrift. See spindrift. 
spoon(e)y. The adjective should be 
-'iiy, see -ev &. -y ; for the noun, in 
which cither is legitimate, & -ey 
probably more frequent, -ey, -ie, -y. 
spoonfuL PI. spoonfuls ; see -ful. 
spouse. For the use in ordinary 
writing in preference to wife, sec 
Formal words ; but s. is service¬ 
able as short for hasband-or-wife in 
some styles, e.g. in dictionaries or 
legal documents. 

sprain )( Strain. It is natural to 
w'ish for a clear line of distinction 
between two words that, as applied 
to bo(hly injuries, are so near in 
sense A: botli so well established ; 
but even in medical books they are 
often treated as (‘ipii valent. Sprain, 
perhajis, describes the result rather 
of a momentary wTcneh or twist, & 
strain that of an exertion of muscle 
too strong or too long foritscapacity. 

spray, nn., make sprayey ; see -ey 
A: -Y, exception L 
spray, vb. For inflexions see Verbs 
IX -lE Arc., 1. 

spring. The past sprang is con¬ 
siderably more frequent than sprung, 
both in trails. A: in intrans. senses. 

spring, 11 . The compounds, like 
those of SE.v, are of interest to 
the hyphen-fancier. For the prin- 
eijde, see Hyphens 3 B ; spring-bed, 
spring - mattress, spring - gun, are 
usually forbidden by the accent, & 
must be changed to two w'ords each ; 
spring-time & spring-board are 
allow'^ed by accent, unless springtime 
& springboard arc i>rcferred ; spring- 
tide or springtide can stand only for 
the season, & the tidal term must be 
spring tide in two words ; spring{-) 
cart will usually be two words, but 
may be hyphened when all the stress 
is on spring & a spring-cart is to be 
distinguished from other carts Ar not 
from veiiicles in general. 
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springbok. So spelt, 
springe (snare). Pronounce -j. 
springed, sprung. Carriages well 
cushioned cO springed./Choice easy 
chair, with cane arms, well sprung. 
Springed is more reasonable, as 
formed from llie noun ; cf. STKiNUim. 

springhalt. See sTraNvuiALT. 
sprint, spurt. The words are to a 
considerable extent interchangeable; 
sprint is, at least a])art from dialectal 
use, a 19th-e. word only, spurt going 
further back, but the newer word 
is displacing the older ; a short 
race, or a run at high speed, is now 
a sprint, wliile for a (juiekening of 
pace, or a spasmodic effort bodily or 
mental, spurt is still the more usual 
term, but is tending to be displaced 
even in these senses ; if that ten¬ 
dency could be clK'cked, tlie Difi’KIi- 
ENTIATION would bc UScful. 

spry makes sprycr, spryest, sjyryly, 
spryness, spryish ; see duv. 
spue. Sec siuAv. 

spur. See Pronunciation, s.f., for 
spurring. 

spurt. For s. Sc spirt, sec srikt ; 
for s. & sprint, see sriiiNT. 
sputter. See simurTRi:. 
sputum. PI. -ia. 

spy. For inflexions see Verbs in 
-IE &c., C. 

squalid makes -dcst : -i:r & -est, 4. 
squalor, not -our ; see -our Sc -or. 
squandermania(c). A Facetious 
formation. 

square makes squarahle Sc squarish, 
see Mute e ; square leg should have 
no hyiflien, see IIvriFF.Ns .‘5 P. 
squeeze makes -zahle ; sec -able 1. 
squib. For synonymy see lampoon. 
squlr(e)archy. Though ‘ the spel¬ 
ling with e has been by far the more 
usual ’ (OKD), the spelling without 
it is preferable (sec Mute e), & 
Sydney Smith & FitzGerald ap])ear 
among its patrons in the OED 
quotations. 

-S-, -SS-. The general rules tor the 
doubling or not doubling of final 
consonants before suffixes can bc 
seen in the articles -n-, -nn-, & -p-, 
-pp- ; so few monosyllables or words 


accented on the last syllable end in 
a single -s that rules need not be 
here stated ; it will suffice to say 
that : (1) The plural of bus is 

usually buses ; this irregularity is 
explained by the fact that buses is 
still regariled as an abbreviation of 
the regular omnibuses ; when that 
is forgoUiai {Sc bus is now' more 
usual than ^bns), doiibtle.ss b}ises will 
become, as it should, busses. (2) 
Jtiascs Sc focuses, nn. or vv., biased & 
focusing, are said by the OED to 
bc ^ more regular ’ than the -ss- 
forms that are ncverlhcless common 
in laigland ; similarly canvas (the 
faliric) gives -uses (])1. n.), -used. Sc so 
too orchises, nimbuses, jwrtcuUiscd, 
frellised, boluses, bonuses, incubuses, 
atlases, cuilases. See. (fl) Nonplus 
makes nonplussed. 

St. For the question between St 
Peter Sc St. Peter See., sec Period 

IN ABBRFA'IATIONS. 

stable, adj., inaki's stably, stability, 
stabilize, so s{)clt. 

Stadium. PI. -dia. 
staff. 1. PI. in made Sc in archaic 
senses staves, see -yi'.(D) ; in modern 
senses staffs. 2. For ,v. of life see 
SOBRIQUr.TS. 
stag. See hart. 

stage makt's stageable (see -able 1 ), 
stagy (see -lv A -v) ; of the chief 
compounds, stage-craft Sc stage-struck 
should be hyphened or coalesce, 
s. coach S: s. manager should be 
hyiihcned or separated (usually the 
latter) according to the stress re¬ 
quired, & most others sliould bc 
two words each—stage direction, 
stage door, stage clTcct, stage fever, 
stage fright, stage whisper ; for the 
principle see Hvpiiens ii B. 

Stagirite. The S. ; see Sobriquets. 
stake, vb, makes stah able ; Mute e. 
stalactite, stalagmite. Stress on the 
first, not the second, syllables is 
recommended ; RiccEssivii accent. 

stale makes stalablc, stalish, stalely ; 
see Mute e. 

stalk, stem, trunk. Stalk is the 
stem of a plant less than tree or 
shrub ; trunk is the stem of a large 
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tree ; stem is the general word 
applicable irrespective of size. 

stamp, n. For synonymy, see sign. 
stampede makes -dahle ; see Mutk e. 
stanch, staunch. The adj(;etive is 
usually staunch, the verb stanch. 

stand. For stands to reason, see 
REASON 2. For standpoint, point of 
view, & point, see point. For wash- 
stand, washing-stand, & wash-hand- 
stand, see WASH. 

standard. S. pound, s. size, s. yard, 
s. lamp, &e. ; no hyphens ; see 
Hyphens 3 B. 
stanza. Sec I'echnicae 
-stanza'd is preferable to -stanzacd ; 
see -ED & ’d. 

star. Shooting s. should have no 
hyphen ; sec Hyphens 3 B. 
starchedly. Three syllables ; -edey. 
staring, not starcing ; see Mute e. 
starlight, -lit, -litten, adjj. The 
first (in adj. use, e.g. a starlight 
night) may or may not be historically, 
but is certainly now to be regarded 
as, the noun used attributively 
Attributive uses of nouns, like ad¬ 
verbial uses of apparent adjectives 
(see Unidiomatic -ly), sometimes 
strike people whose zeal for gram¬ 
mar is greater than their knowledge 
of it as incorrect ; & starlit is per¬ 
haps often substituted for starlight 
owing to this notion ; no harm is 
done, starlit being a bl.amcless word, 
& indeed better in some contexts ; 
if ‘ a starlight night ’ ‘ a starlit 

sea ’ have their epithets exchanged, 
both suffer to the extent at least of 
sounding unnatural. The further 
step to starlittcn is not so innocent, 
litten being not archaic but pseudo- 
archaic ; the writer who uses star- 
litten is on a level with the tradesman 
who relies on such attractions as 
Ye Okie Curyosytie Shoppe. 

Starve makes starvablc, starveling ; 
see Mute e. 

state, n. It is a convenient dis¬ 
tinction to write State for the 
political unit, at any rate when the 
full noun use is required (not the 
attributive, as in State, or state, 
trading), & state in other senses. 


The following compound forms arc 
recommended (sec Hyphens) :— 
statecraft, state-room, State social¬ 
ism, State prisoner, State trial. 
State, vb. 1 may state ‘ Irish 
Nationality ’ wem recommended to me 
by the Vice-Heine, Lady Aberdeen. 
*■ State ’ is one of the verbs that 
insist on proper ceremony & resent 
the omission of that, conj. S. 
makes statable, see Mute e. 
stately. For the adv., see -lily. 
Static(al). See -ic(al) ; there is no 
marked differentiation, but the -ic 
form seems likely to prevail, 
station makes -oned ; see -N-, -nn-. 
stationary, -ery. The adj. (not 
moving), -ary ; the noun (paper 
&e.), -cry. 

statist, statistician. The pronun¬ 
ciation of the first (sta'tist) is very 
much against it, inevitably sug¬ 
gesting state, & not statistics ; & in 
fact its old sense was statesman, 
though now, as if it were a back- 
formation from statistics, it means 
only statistician. Either it should 
be abandoned <fc statistician always 
used, or it should be cut off from 
state by being pronounced sta'tist ; 
it IS likely that one or other of these 
things will come about, but the odds 
are unfortunately in favour of the 
first, with the cumbersome stafi's- 
tician left in sole possession. 
statistic(al), adjj. See -ic(al); the 
short form is almost obsolete. 

status. ‘ The status quo ’ is the 
position in which things (1) arc now 
or (2) have been till now or (3) were 
then or (4) had been till then ; in 
senses 2 & 4 ante {t. s. q. ante) is 
sometimes, but need not be, added. 
With in the phrase becomes in statu 
quo (ante), without the, & with ante 
similarly optional, 
statutable, -tory. For the first, see 
-AHLE ; the two words arc hardly 
distinguishable in meaning ; -table 
is considerably older, & -tory perhaps 
now more usual ; a natural Differ¬ 
entiation would be that -table 
should take the sense permitted, & 
-tory the sense enjoined, by statute. 
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staunch. See stanch. 
stave, vb. The past & p.p. stofoe 
(instead of staved) is modern & 
(OED) ‘ chieliy Naul,\ 
staves. For.V. as 1)1.of.s7<7yj,secsTAFF. 
stead, 11 . The atmosphere of the 
home life was favourable to the growth 
of qualities which were prcsmtly to 
stand him in inestimable stead. To 
stand one in good or belter, much 
or more, little or less, s. ; those are 
perhaps the limits niLliin whieli the 
phrase can now, wjlliout alTeetation, 
be used ; words like inestimable 
should not be substituted ; see 
Cast-iuon idiom. 

steadfast is now the established 
spelling, preferable as exhibiting the 
connexion with stead <S: steady ; sted- 
was formerly much the commoner, 
& is still seen. 

steam. The chief combi nations 
beginning with steam are best writ¬ 
ten as below ; for the principle, see 
Hypulns. 

1. As one word (or hyphened) : 
steamboat, steambox, steampower, 
steamship, stearntight, 

2. Hyphened : s.-boiler, s.-ehest, 

s.-engine, s.-gauge, s.-Jacket. All 
these have the accent on steamy 
except perhaps s.-boilcTj for wliich 
see below. 

3. As two words : s. brake, s. coal, 
s. crane, s. hammer, s. navvy, s. 
plough, s. roller, s. tug, s. whistle. 
All these have the accent on the 
second word except in special uses, 
as the s.-coal trade, navvies efc s.- 
nawies. 

S.-boiler is not formed in the same 
way as s. plough & the rest, i. e. from 
two nouns s. & boiler with the sense 
a boiler worked by steam, but from 
the phrase to boil steam, or create s. 
by boiling ; it is a thing that boils s., 
& does not come under Hyphens 
3 B, but under Hyphens 3 C (cf. 
weight-carrier & the like). 

steepen. Sec -en verbs. 
steer, n. The OED definition is : 
A young ox, esp. one which has been 
castrated (in the United States & 


the Colonics applied to male bcef- 
catlle of any age). 

Stele. Pronounce stc'Ie ; pi. -lae. 
stem, n. See stalk ; A, for the 
sense in grammar. Technical terms. 
stemma. PI. -mata. 
stencil makes -liable, -lied, -lling ; 
see -LL-, -L-. 

step. For s. this way, s. in, &e., see 
Formal wouds. 

stereo. A ('LruTAiLi:D word for 
stereotype ; pi. -os, see -o(k)s 5. 
stereotype has -pablc, -pist ; Mute e. 
sterile. The older spellings (usu. 
-il, -ill) suggest that the pronuncia¬ 
tion -il is modern, & it is still pro¬ 
bably less common than -II. Superl. 
sometimes -ilcst, sc-c -r.ii & -est 4 ; 
noun sterility (cf. tranqteillihj,civility), 

sterilize makes -zablc ; stsc' Mute e. 
stern, adj. For the sterner sex, sec 
Battered ornaments. 
stern, n. S. chase, two words 
(Hyphens 3 B) ; s.-wheelcr, hyphen¬ 
ed (3 C) ; s. sheets or s.-sheets, the 
accent being varmlile. 

sternum. 1*1. -na or -nums ; see 
Latin plurals. 

stethoscope. I’ninouncc stf- ; see 
False quantit". . 

stevedore, Thice syllables (ste'vi- 
dbr). 

(-)stich &. equivalents. For names 
of vcrse-groui)S b.isrd on the number 
of lines they contain, the -stick 
words arc the si t nearest comjilcle- 
ness, but forms in -ain & -ct exist 
for the groups more eominonly 
mentioned, & are often jireferred in 
limited senses. Half (or pail of) 
line— hemistich ; one line— {mono)- 
stich ; two lines— distich, couplet ; 
three— tristieh, triplet, tercet, tern ; 
four— tetrastich, quatrain, quartet ; 
five— pcntastich, cinquain ; six— 
hexastich, sixain, sextain, sestet, 
sextet ; seven— heptastich ; eight— 
octastich, huitain, octet, oeitwe ; nine 
—wanting ; ten— decastich, dizain ; 
fourteen— quatorznin ; fifteen— quin^ 
zain. Pronounce -ik. 

stichomyth. See Technical terhs. 



STICKED 

slicked, stuck. When the meaning 
is provided with sticks (c. g. of pea 
plants), the lirst form is the right ; 
cf. HAMSTlllNG, SPRINGED. 

sticking-place, -point. In the Mac¬ 
beth passage, -place is tiie word ; see 
Misquotation. 

stickleback, tittlebat. Tlu* lirst is 
tlie orthodox etyniulogieal form, 
the other being (OED) ^ a variant, 
of cliildish origin 

stigma. The plural is stigmata in 
the eccl., boL., nied., <iLe., senses ; 
stigmas only in the lig. staise of 
imputation or disgrace, in which a 
plural is raie. See Latin TUUitAi.s. 

stigmatize makes -zaJjlc ; see IMutk 
E. The mistake fully dealt with 
under rkgaiid .‘1 oeeurs rarely with 
s. ; ... bravely snjjcring forfeit are d> 
imprisonment rather than accept ichat 
in this sairie connexion Lord Morley 
stigmatized the ‘ bar sinister ’ ; things 
are not stigmatized monstrous, but 
stigmatized as monstrous, 

stile, style. Stile is the syielling for 
the means of jiassage, & for the 
carpentry term (stiles d- rails) ; style 
for all other senses. This division 
is not historically correct, being due 
to the confusing of Latin stilus 
(writing-tool) with Greek stulos 
(column) ; but it is so generally 
accepted, & attempts to improve 
upon it so conflicting, that it is 
better to refrain, & leave the y in 
all the classically derived senses ; 
sec also Y & i. 

stiletto. IM. -os ; see -o(e)s (i. 

stilly. Pronounce the poetic adj. 
sti'li, the adv. sti'l-li. 

stimulate makes -lable, sec -abi.e 1 ; 
& -ator, sec -on. 

stimulus. V\.-tt; Latin ruuuALS. 

stimy, stymie. The first spelling is 
recommended. Although the OED 
makes the other the orthodox form, 
sti- occurs nine times in its quota¬ 
tions, & sty- not at all. See y & i. 

stink. Past stank or stunk, to 
which the remarks made under spin 
exactly apply. 


STOIC(AL) 

stipulate makes -lable, sec -able 1 ; 
& -ator, sec -ok. 

stirring. Pronounce -er'ing rather 
than -uTing ; Pronunciation s.f. 

strver. So pronounced. 

Stock pathos. Some words & 
phrases have become so associated 
with melancholy occasions that it 
seems hardly decent to let such an 
occasion pass unattended by any of 
them. It IS true that such trappings 
A: suits of woe save much trouble ; 
it IS true that to mock at them lays 
one open to suspicion of hard¬ 
heartedness ; it IS also true that the 
use of them suggests, if not quite 
insincerity, yet a factitious sort of 
emotion. A: those are well advised 
who abstain from them. A small 
selection, wliich might be greatly 
enlarged, is her great sorrow' ; 

The land he loved so well ; The 
supreme saenfiee ; The pity of it I; 
The mortal remains of; All that 
was moiial of ; The departed ; One 
more unfortunate ; More sinned 
against than sinning ; A lump in 
one’s Ihroal ; Tug at one’s heart¬ 
strings ; Stricken ; Loved A: lost; 
But it was not to be./ 

stoep. Pronounce stoop. 

stoic(al). See -ic(al). Both forms 
are used as adjectives, -ic. being 
indeed the commoner ; but points 
of difierenee are disccrnablc. In the 
predicative use stoic is rare ; his 
acceptance of the ncics zoos stoical, 
he was stoical in temper, rather than 
stoic. In the attributive use, stoic 
naturally preserves the original 
sense more definitely, while stoical 
forgets it ; when wc say stoic indif¬ 
ference, we mean such indifference 
as the Stoics taught or practised ; 
when we say stoical indifference we 
think of it merely as resolute or 
composed ; the stoic virtues are 
those actually taught by the Stoics, 
the stoical virtues simply those of the 
sterner kind. Lastly, while either 
epithet is applicable to abstracts, 
stoical is the w ord for persons : with 
stoic or stoical composure ; stoic or 
stoical life or tone or temper or views ; 
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he is a stoical fellozo ; these stoical 
explorers ; a stoical sufferer ; 7ny 
stoical young friend. 

stokehold, -hole. The earliest OED 
quotation for the first is dated 1887 ; 
the -hole form "oes back to 1060. 
The natural inference is that -hole 
is the true form, but is now thought 
undignified & has been altered. 
Though the OED defines the two 
differently, the impression produced 
by its quotations is not that there 
are two names for two different 
tilings, but rather that stokehole has 
had in its time, & perhaps still has, I 
more than one meaning. To main¬ 
tain a distinction between words at 
once so similar in form &, to the 
general public, so vague in sense, is 
clearly impossible. The form stoke¬ 
hole is recommended. 

stolid makes -cr, -cst ; -er & -est 2. 
stomach. For genteel use see bf.lt.y. 
stomacher, article of dress. The 
old pronunciation was with -ehcr, 
which should be kept to as long as 
the word is historical only, <fe not re¬ 
vived with the thing in modern use. 

stone, n, Jlolling stone should not 
be hyphened ; rocking-stone or rock¬ 
ing stone according as the accent is 
on the first or the second word ; see 
Hyphens 8 B. 

stone, vb, makes -nahle ; Mute e. 
stop, n. For the phonetic sense, 
see Technical terms. 
stop, vb. Those who use stop when 
others would use stay {Where arc you 
stopping ? &c.) are many, & arc 

frequently rebuked. The OED 
deals very gently with them : ‘ Cf. 
stayy which is often preferred as 
more correct ’ ; & it is not a case 
for denunciation, but rather for 
waiting to see which word will win. 
Meanwhile, careful speakers do pre¬ 
fer stay ; & it is in its favour, & a 
sign of its being still in possession, 
that its noun, & not stop^ is certainly 
the right one in the corresponding 
sense {during our staijy not our stop). 

It may also be suggested that, if 
stop is a solecism, there are degrees 


of enormity in the offence : Won''t 
you stop to dinner ?, I shall stop in 
town till I hear. We have been stopping 
at the Deaneryy of which the last is 
the worst, point to a limitation— 
that slop is tolerable only when 
posti)onement of departure rather 
than place of sojourn is in question. 

Stops &c. (comma, semicolon, 
colon, full stop, exclamation, ques¬ 
tion, invcrtefl commas, apostrophe, 
hyphen, italics, brackets, dashes). 
There is not room in this book for 
a treatise on punctuation, nor for 
discussion of iirinciples cv^en where 
the question is one between ojiposed 
views of correctness, & not between 
acknowledged correctness & careless 
or ignorant error. But, if it is 
assumed (1) that the reader need 
be warned only against mistakes 
that experience shows to be pre¬ 
valent, (2) that the views here 
taken on disputed points are sound, 
an article consisting almost entirely 
of ill Slopped sentencis with cor¬ 
rections may be of use. 

COMMA 

A. In enumerations. For full dis¬ 
cussion, see AND 3, it OR 3. Of the 
examples below, the last four show 
the ambiguity that makes it neces¬ 
sary to insist on full stopping in all 
enumerations, including the more 
usual ones, like the first nine, in 
which no doubt of the meaning is 
possible. 

This new novel describes a love 
affair Jormedy prccipitatedy tfc ren¬ 
dered tragic by the events of the 
Revolution (for tragic read tragiCy)./ 
The resulting inquiry involves the 
consideration of the claims of con¬ 
sciousness, instinct, memory, habit, 
& desire to be regarded as the deter¬ 
mining factors of psychic life (for 
desire read desire,)./Among present- 
day authors poets Messrs Yeats, 
Sturge Moore, liinyon, & Davies are 
most in evidence (for Davies read 
Davies,)./The total burden imposed 
upon the German consumer by the 
duties on rye, wheat, & oats alone 
was £46,731,761 (for oats read oats,)./ 
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A Court which is orderly^ high- 
minded ^ db decorous may he an im¬ 
mense mjluence for good (for decorous 
read decorous,)./We shall find it 
necessary to deal pretty drastically 
with the parental rights of drunken 
criminal db zvustrcl parents (for 
drunken criminal read drunken, 
criminal,)./. . . cf- (4) the earlier 
publication of the results of the returns 
received, which, it mail fairly be as¬ 
sumed, zcould follow if proposals (1), 

(2) , d- (3) were adopted (for (o) read 

(3) ,)./. . . or zvhether they are an 
earlier vaiitty of man from zuhom the 
fierce, strong ivarrior races hav>e 
deiwloped (for strong read strong,)./ 
He seeks by traeing the influence 
zvhich Christianity has ejcerted in the 
successive emancipation of slave, of 
serf, db of senant to convince his 
fcllozv-workcrs that . . . (for servant 
read servant.).'The debate opened 
with the consideration of the Report 
stage on Ways de Means, A concern¬ 
ing this many topics arose — tobacco, 
land, dc li(/uor in particular (for 
liquor perhaps read liyuor,)./Nothing 
had been allozced to be published 
e.Tcept books, jtamphlets, d: papers 
xvhich had secured the approval of the 
Communist jiartq (for papers surelv 
read papers,)./Rut the general j^ur- 
port is the samc~the blindness, the 
degrading passions, the short-sighted 
greed by zvhieh the economic unity of 
Europe has been broken, ih as a result 
of which the Continent is drifting into 
economic anarchy, with the prospect 
of fresh zvars (impossible to as 
eomiuas now ^o, whether by ivhich 
or of zvhich refers to greed alone, or 
also to blindness & passions ; pro¬ 
bably for greed read greed,)./lie 
zvants to give zvorkrnen more interest 
in their zvork db vulgarity, sloth d- 
luxury less scope (a triiiinph of per¬ 
versity, for whieh the putting right 
of the enumeration with commas 
after sloth & luxury is no full cure). 

13. In the absolute eonstruetion. 
For the cause, & the effect, of this 
common mistake, sec Ausol-utk 
CONSTRUCTION. 

M. Maurice Colin, having called 


attention to the conditions of naval 
warfare, M. Pichon said . . . (read 
Colin having)./In sport man is 
matching himself against Nature ; db 
Nature, being unlimited, there is no 
limit to the skill which man can 
employ (read &, Nature being)./Rut 
these objections zverc overruled, db the 
accused, having pleaded not guilty, the 
hearing of evidence commenced (read 
d*. the accused having). 

C. Separating inseparables, e.g. a 
verb from its subject or object or 
complement, a defining relative 
from its antecedent, or an essential 
modification from what cannot 
stand without it. 

The charm in Nelson's history, is, 
the unselfish greatness (read history 
is the). One comma parts verb 
from subject, the other complement 
from verb.///e has been called the 
Portuguese Froissart, but he combines 
with Froissart's pieturesqueness, moral 
philosophy, enthusiasm, d* high prin¬ 
ciples (read picturesqueness moral). 
Tlic comma ])arts the object {moral 
. . . principles) from its verb com¬ 
bines./A literature of Scotch Gaelic 
poetry db prose exists, though too 
tittle notice has been taken of it, even 
zvithin the Scotch borders, for the 
Scot, zvho ignores such literature, does 
not deserve his name, which proves 
him to be a Gael (read Scot zvho 
ignores such literature does). The who 
starts a defining relative clause ; 
sec THAT, relati ve./T/iC right db 
zvholesomc atmosphere in this country, 
as in all others, zvhere payment is the 
rule, is that it should be taken for 
granted as a normal incident of Par¬ 
liamentary life (read others where). 
The zvhere clause is in the same 
relation to others as the zvho clause 
in the last example to Scot./. . . 
zvhether some disease other than tuber¬ 
culosis may not account for the symp¬ 
toms d: signs observed. Only, if we 
do not succeed in our investigations, 
arc zve entitled to admit the diagnosis 
of tuberculosis (read Only if we do 
not succeed in our investigations are). 
Without the clause from which the 
comma parts it, onhj is mere non- 
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sense./Situaiedy as we are, with our 
vast cb varied overseas possessions, 
our gigaiitic foreign trade, d; otir 
unapproachable mercantile marine, 
we at any rate can gain nothing by 
war (read Situated as). We siiould 
write not ‘ How, are we situated ? 
but ‘ How are we situated ? ’ ; the 
as clause is exactly parallel to, & as 
essential as, hoiv./We are assured 
that the Prime Minister zvill, in no 
circumstances dt mi no consideration 
whatexyer, consent to . . . (read zvill in 
no circumstances . . . whatever con¬ 
sent). The words that negative zoill 
must not be cut olT from it. Simi¬ 
larly ; The principals were, neither 
of them, of a class that ordinarily 
appears in the dock of the Old Bailey 
(read were neither of them of). 

D. In conlluences, i.e. when alter¬ 
natives &e. liiiisli their course to¬ 
gether, the necessary comma after 
the second is apt to be forgotten. 

H As regards the form of the festival, 
many, if not most of the customs 
popularly associated with it may, 
perhaps, be traced to .. . (read most, 
of)./His craftsmamhip, again, was 
superb—more refined, more intel¬ 
lectual than that of Frith (read intel¬ 
lectual, than). 

E. In compound appendages to 
names. Mr F. Haver field has col- j 
lected db edited a volume of ‘ Essays } 
by Henry Francis Pelham, Late I 
President of Trinity College, Oxford 
db Camden Professor of History ’ 
(read Oxford, cf-). 

F. In ambiguous ap|X)sitions. In¬ 
sertion or omission of commas is 
seldom a sufficient remedy, & indeed 
is usually imjiossible. The thing is 
to remember that arrangements in 
which ajipositioii commas & enu¬ 
meration commas arc mixed up are 
dangerous & should be avoided. 

To the expanded ‘ Life of Shake¬ 
speare first published in IV15, tk to 
be issued shortly in a third edition 
by Mr Murray, the author. Sir 
Sidney Lee, besides bringing the text 
up to date, has contributed a new 
preface. Which is the author?/ 
Some high officials of the Headquarter ! 


Staff, including the officer who is 
primus inter pares, the Director of 
Military Operations, db the Director 
of Staff duties. . . . How many were 
there going to St Ives 'I/Lord 
Curzon, Sir Edmond Elies, the pre¬ 
sent Military Member, db the Civilian 
Members of Council traverse the most 
material of Lord Kitchener's state¬ 
ments. Was Sir Edmond the Mili¬ 
tary Member ? 

G. Omitted between connected but 
independent sentences, or used in¬ 
stead of semicolon between iineon- 
nceled sentences. 

When the Motor Cars ^ict was before 
the House it was suggested that these 
authorities should be given the right 
to make recommendations to the cen¬ 
tral authorities db that right rvas con¬ 
ceded (read authorities, Will 

the mighty Times aid us in this 
historic struggle ? ’ Dear to the heart 
of an editor must he such an appeal, 
we wish someone would seek for our 
aid in so flatlerins a formula (read 
appeal; wc). 

SEMICOLON 

The use of sc'inieoloiis to separate 
parallel ex[)ressions that would 
normally be separated by commas 
is not in itself illegitimate ; but it 
must not be done when the expres¬ 
sions so separate d form a group that 
IS to be separated by nothing more 
than a comma, or even not separated 
at all, from another ]iart of the 
sentence ; to do it is to make the 
loss include the greater, which is 
absurd. 

And therein lies a guarantee of peace 
db ultimate security, such, perhaps, as 
none of the States of South America ; 
such as not even Mexico herself can 
boast (read America, such as not even 
Mexico herself, can)./If you say with 
the enemy pinned upon the West, 
suffering passively blow upon blow, 
db never able to restore himself after 
each blow, or to recover what he has 
lost; with his territory blockaded ; 
his youngest boys drawn into the 
struggle, that your victory is im¬ 
possible ; if you say . . . (read lost, 
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with his territory blockaded, his)./ 
If, as Mr Gibson Bowles contends, 
the Law of Nations is all plain sail- 
ing ; if it is a thing of certainties <ic 
plain definitions, it zuould be strange 
that a conference of jurists should 
have . . . (rciui sailing, if). 

COLON 

As long ns ihc Praycr-Look version 
of the Psalms eonliniies lo be read, 
tlie colon is not likely to pass qtiite 
out of use as a slop, chit fly as one 
preferrt^d by individuals, or in 
impressive contexts, to the semi¬ 
colon ; l)ut the time when it wa*^ I 
second memlier of the hierarchy,V 
full stop, colon, semicolon, comma, 
is past ; in general usage, it is not'" 
now a stoj) of a certain power 
available in any situation demanding 
such a power, but has aetpnrcd a 
special function, tiiat of delivering 
the goods that have been invoiced 
in the jireccding words ; it is a sub¬ 
stitute for such verbal harbingers 
as viz, scil., that is to satj, i. c., <fcc. 

FLLl. STOP 

In abbreviations. For the use as 
a symbol of abbreviation, as in i.e. 
for id est, Capt. for Captain, & less 
reasonably in Mr. for JSIistcr or 
Master, cwt. for hundredweight, see 

P1.RIOD I.V ABBUl.VIATIONS. 

In the spot plague. The style that 
has been so labelled, the essence of 
which is that the matter should l>e 
divided into as short lengths as 
possible sejiaratcd by full slops, 
with few commas A no semicolons or 
conjunctions, is tiring to the reader, 
on whom it imposes the task of 
supplying the connexion, & corrupt¬ 
ing to the writer, whose cra\ing for 
brevity persuades Iiim that any¬ 
thing will pass for a sentrnc*e :— 
It was now clear. The light was that 
of late evening. The air hardly more 
than cool./They demand long years of 
accurate study—even when the student 
has the necessary aptitude for such 
things. Which three students out of 
every four have not. 


EXCLAMATION 

Not to use a mark of exclamation 
is sometimes wrong : How they 
laughed., instead of How they 
laughed!, is not English. Excessive 
use of exclamation marks is, like 
that of Italics, one of the things 
that betray the uneducated or 
unpractised writer : You surprise 
me. How dare you ?, Don't tell such 
lies, are more statement, question, 
command, not converted into 
exclamations by the fact that those 
who say them arc excited, nor to be 
deeoratiHl into You surprise me!, 
Ilorw dare you !, Don't tell such lies /. 
It is, indeed, stated in a well-known 
grammar that ‘ A note of exclama¬ 
tion is used after words or sentences 
w^hich express emotion with, as 
example. How are the mighty fallen 
in the midst of the battle ! 1 am dis¬ 

tressed for thee, my brother Jonathan!. 
The second half of this quotation 
clearly violates the rule laid down 
above, being, however full of emo¬ 
tion, a simple statement, & yet 
having an exclamation mark. But 
anyone w'ho will refer to 2 Sam. i. 26 
wuil find that mark to be not the 
Bible's, but the grammarian’s ; the 
earlier one of verse 2!) is right. 
So far, the inference seems obvious 
& simple—to confine tlie exclama¬ 
tion lo what grammar recognizes as 
exclamations, <fe refuse it to state¬ 
ments, questions, & commands. 
Exclamations in grammar are (1) 
iiitcr|Cctions, as oh ! ; (2) w'ords or 
phrases used as interjections, as 
Heen'ens !, hell !, by Jove !, my God ! 
great Scott! ; (3) sentences contain¬ 
ing the exclamatory what or how, as 
What a difference it makes !, What 
I suffered!. How I love you!, How 
pretty she is ! ; (4) washes proper, as 
Confound you !, May we live to see 
it !, God forbid! ; (5) Ellipses & 

inversions due to emotion, as Not 
another word!, If only 1 could!, 
Thai it should have come to this!, 
Much care you!, Pop goes the 
weasel !, A fine friend you have been 1 ; 
(6) apostrophes, as You miserable 
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coward /, You little dear !. It is true 
that the exclamation mark should 
be given to all expressions answering 
to the above types, & also that it 
should not be given to ordinary 
fully expressed statements, ques¬ 
tions, or commands ; but the mat¬ 
ter is not quite so simple as that. 
Though a sentence is not to be 
exclamation-marked to show that it 
has the excited tone that its con¬ 
tents imply, it may & sometimes 
must be so marked to convey that 
the tone is not merely what wmuld 
be natural to the words themselv(‘s, 
but is that suitable to scornful 
quotation, to the unexpected, the 
amusing, the disgusting, or some¬ 
thing that needs the comment of 
special intonation to secure that the 
words shall be taken as they are 
meant. So : You t/iou^lit it didfi't 
matter!, lie learnt at last that the 
enemy was—himself !, Ikich is us bad 
as the other, only more so /, lie puts 
his knife in his mouth !. But not ; 
That is a lie !, My heart xvas in my 
mouth !, Who cares!, 1 xvish you 
would he (piict !, Beggars must not he 
choosers ! ; in all these the words 
themselves sufliee to show the tone, 
& the exclamation mark shows only 
that the writer does not know his 
business. 

QUESTION MAUK 
The chief danger is that of forget¬ 
ting that whether a set of words is 
a question or not, & consequently 
requires or reynidiates the question 
mark, is decided not by its practical 
effect or sense, but by its gramma¬ 
tical form & relations. Tliose who 
scorn grammar are ajit to take Ask 
him who said so for a question, & 
Will you please stand back for a 
request, & to wrongly give the first 
the question mark that they wrongly 
fail to give the second. But the 
first is in fact a command containing 
an Indiukct qukstion, & the ques¬ 
tion mark belongs to direct ques¬ 
tions only, while the second is in 
fact a direct question, though it 
happens to be equivalent in sense 


to a request. When the natural 
confusion caused by the conveying, 
for instance, of what is in sense a 
statement in the grammatical form 
of a question is aggravated by the 
sentence’s being of considerable 
length—(‘.g. when Will it be, believed 
that is followed by sev'cral lines 
setting forth the inereiiible fact—, 
the quest ion mark at the end is 
oflcn, but should iK'Ver be, omitted. 
Still more fatal is a tyjie of sentence 
that may be put cither as an ex¬ 
clamation or as a question, but must 
have its stop adapted to the ex¬ 
clamatory or interrogative nature 
of the xvhat or hoxo whose double 
possibilities cause the diniculty. 
How seldom docs it happen can only 
be an exclamation, A must have 
haj)pen! ; but How often does it 
happen may be either a question 
(answer. Once a month Ac.) requir¬ 
ing happen ?, or an exclamation 
(meaning. Its frequency is surjiris- 
ing) rt‘quiring hapj/en !. In that 
interval xvhat had 1 not lost! (either 
lost! should be changed to lost?, or 
not should hi* omiiied)./.! streak of 
blue below the hanging alders is cer¬ 
tainly a characteristic introduction to 
the kingfisher. How many people 
first sec him so? (rend either so! 
for so ?, or otherwise for so). 

I'hc archness of the (iucstion mark 
interpolated in lirackets infallibly 
betrays the amateur writer ; Sir, — 
The fidlowing instance of the doiddful 
advantages (^ of the Labour Ex¬ 
changes as media . , . seems to desen e 
.some recognition. 

INVERTED CO.^IMAS 

There is no universally acce])tcd 
distinction betweim the single form 
(‘ . . . ’) & the double ('•‘ . . . ”). 
The more sensible practice is to 
regard the single as the normal, A- 
to resort to the double only when, 
as fairly often hajiyiens, an interior 
(juotalion is necessary in the middle 
of a passage that is itself quoted. 
To reverse this is clearly less reason¬ 
able ; but, as quotation within 
quotation is much less common than 
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the simple kind, & conspicuousness 
is desired, tlie heavy double mark 
is the favourite. It may be hoped 
that The man who says ‘ 1 shall 
write io “ The Times ” tonight ’ will 
ultimately prevail over The man 
who says “ / shall write to ‘ 2'he 
Times ’ tonight 

Questions of order betAveen inverted 
commas & stops are dlust rated by the 
following pairs, the lirst form being 
usual, but the second right:— 

The first genuine CollccAed Poems'"’ 
admitted his stately “ Sonnet on the 
Nile ” only on the inelucemcnt of 
“ a partial friend,'" a few lines from 
‘‘ The Nymjihsf that fair humanity 
of old religion, on that same ground 
alone. Tiie first genuine ^ Collected 
Poems ’ admitted his stately ‘ Son¬ 
net on the Nile ' only on the induce¬ 
ment of ^ a partial friend a fcAV 
lines from ^ 'Jiie Nymjihs that fair 
humanity of old rehg.on. on tlial 
same ground alone. /Do you say, 
“ Am I my brother's Jceeper " i' I)t) 
you say ‘ Am I rny brother's 
keeper V ' h'rn tl xvas always, 

‘‘ Damn the consequences ” ! With 
him it was always * Damn the con¬ 
sequences ! 

APOSTROPHE 

For (hflicultics vdh tliis as sign of 
the possessive ease, see Possr.ssiVK 
PUZZLKs. For its use in avoiding 
certain bizarre word-forms, sec -i:i) 
ik ‘d. 

HYPHENS, ITALICS 
Sec those articles. 

PARI^NTHESIS BRACKETS & 
DOUBI-E DASHES 
Of these no more need be said than 
that after the second bracket or 
dash any stop that Avould have been 
used if the brackets or dashes 
their contents had not been there 
should still be used. This is some¬ 
times, but not very often, forgotten 
after the second bracket ; after the 
second dash it is seldom remem¬ 
bered, or rather, perhaps, is deliber¬ 
ately neglected as fussy ; but, if it is 


fussy to put a stop after a dash, 
it is messy to pile two jobs at once 
upon the dash, & those to wdiom 
fussiness is repugnant should eschew 
the double-dash form of parenthesis 
except wdicre no stop can be needed. 
So far as it is true —cb hozo far it is 
true does not count for much—it is an 
unexpected bit of truth (read much —, 
it)./Jf he abandons a pursuit it is 
not because he is conscious of hewing 
shot his last bolt — that is never shot — 
but because . . . (read never shot —, 
but). 

store, vb, makes -rable; sec Mutk e. 
storey. PI. -cys, adj. -storeyed. For 
the curious differenee in sense be¬ 
tween s. &: floor, sec* Fi.ooii. 
storey, story. W’hether these names 
for the floor & tlie tale are etymo¬ 
logically the same w'ord or not—on 
wliich (he doctors differ—, there is 
an obvious convenience in the two 
spellings. It is, for instance, well 
to know storied windows (illustrating 
hibheal or olhiT stories) from 
storeyed zvindows (divided by tran¬ 
soms into storeys). The Differ- 
FNTiATiov, however, is still a pro¬ 
bationer, indeed lacks the support 
of the OED ; that is sadly against 
it, especially when the 19th-c. 
quotations are found to shoAV -ry & 
~ries four times as often as -rcy & 
-reys ; but there is yet a chance that 
it may win through ; so may it be ! 
storm. See avixd, n. 
story. For but that is another s., sec 
IlACKVEYF.n PHRASES. It is not 
mended by variations, such as : 
Presently it returned. He hoped he 
zvas not to be assailed by birds. He 
had read a story—but never mind that 
now\ 

stouten. See -f.n verbs. 

Siovef —staved. See stave. 

Strad. See Curtailed avords. 
straight(ly). Certain members of the 
Labour Party, like Mr Snozvden, have 
spoken very honestly cf’ straightly 
about the growth of this idea./For 
once, he did not minee his words on 
a labour question : would that he had 
spoken as straightly on previous occa- 
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sions ! These two examples, of 
which the first shows a perhaps 
defensible straightlij, & the second 
a certainly indefensible one, throw 
some light on the regrettable but 
progressive extinelion of our old 
monosyllabic adverbs ; it is the 
company of honestly that partly 
excuses the first straighthj ; see 
UnIDIOMATIC ‘LV. 

Strain)(sprain. For the not very 
clear distinction, see sprain. 

Strait(en)o The chief phrases in 
which these, & not straighl{eu), must 
be used are : the strait gate, the 
straitest sect, strait jacket, strait 
roaistenat, strait-laced, straitened cir¬ 
cumstances, straitened (for). 

Strappado, ri. -os ; sec -o(e)s 3. 

Strateglc(al), pronunciation. In the 
penult of aeijj. S: nn. in -ic (& the 
antepenult of -ical words), if -ic is 
preceded by a single consonant, 
there is an overwhelming preponder¬ 
ance for the short sound of the 
previous vowel (except u) ; so 
errdtic, barbaric, mechduic, irdgie, 
podtic, academic, Hthic, angelic, arth¬ 
ritic, prolific, chronic, exotic, micro¬ 
scopic, historic, spasmodic, lyric, 
paralytic, Sc. hundreds more ; ef., 
with u, scorbutic, music, cubic. 
Nevertheless, slratc'gic is at least as 
often said as sfraie'gic ; the most 
notable of other exceptions is scenic ; 
the OED recognizes both pronun- 
eialions for scenic Sc strategic, but 
gives the preference to e in the first, 
& to e in the other. 

Strategy )(tactics. Et ymologi cally, 
strategy is generalship, Sc tactics is 
array, & the modern antithesis re¬ 
tains as closely as could fairly be 
expected Ihe original difference. 
The OED definition of strategy Sc 
note on the distinction follow, with 
three quotations, of which the first 
two are from the OED. Strategy. 
The art of a commander-in-chief; 
the art of projecting & directing the 
larger military movements & opera¬ 
tions of a campaign. Usually dis¬ 
tinguished from tactics, which is the 
art of handling forces in battle or in 


the immediate presence of the 
enemy. (Quotations) Strategy dif¬ 
fers materially from tactic ; the 
latter belonging only to the mechan¬ 
ical movement of bodies set in 
motion by the former./Before hostile 
armies or fleets arc brought into 
contact (a word wliieh perliaps bet¬ 
ter than any other indicates the 
dividing line between tactics & 
strategy)./The study of strategy, 
'wliioh is the art of bringing forces 
into contact with the enemy, & of 
taclies, ■which is the art of using 
those forces when they are in contact 
w'ilh the enemy. 

Readers should perhaps be w'arncd 
against supposing that the fact of 
contact Sc of tactics is etymologically 
the same, since these writers have 
utilized the accidental likeness ; 
contact (Latin) is touch, tactics 
(Greek) is array. 

stratify. For inflexions sec Vniins 

IN -TE itc., (). 

stratum. FI. -fa ; ste -uivi. 
stratus. Fi. -//. 

strawberry, I'ov the s. leaves sec 
Sobriquets. 

strayed, adj. Ixtraxsttivi: p.p. 

streak. Thesihrrs.; seeSor.RiQUETS. 

stress)(strain, as technical terms in 
Fhysies. In defining the use of 
stress in Fhysies, the OED remarks 
that it is used variously by different 
waiters % tir this statement is home 
out by its quotations. Any close 
examination of such matters is out¬ 
side our scope ; but the layman 
may be glad of a rough distinction. 
It is perhaps safe to say that strain 
is the result of stress ; stress being 
mutual action exerted by bodies or 
parts, strain is the alteration of form 
or dimensions produced by it. 

strew. F.p. indilTerently -ed & -n. 
stria. PI. -iac. 

stricken. This archaic p.p. of 
strike survives chiefly in particular 
phrases, Sc cspecinlly in senses 
divorced from those now usual with 
the verb— stricken in years, a stricken 
field, the stricken deer, for a stricken 
hour, peroerty-stricken, panic-stricken. 
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The use of the word by itself as an 
adjective = alflieted, in distress, is 
sometimes justified, but more often 
comes under the description of 
Stock pathos. 

stride. Past -ode ; p.p. (rare) -idden. 

stringed)(strung. Accurately, a bow 
is stringed or unstringed according 
as it is provided with a string or 
not, strung or unstrung according 
as it IS bent to tlie string or not ; 
cf. stringed instruments & strung 
nerves ; so a high-strung tempera¬ 
ment but a gut-stringed racket. 
Overstrung piano, wliieli suggests a 
difliculty, is right because the 
notion is not that of providing it 
with overstrings as the racket is 
provided with gut strings (implying 
formation from the noun string), but 
that of stringing it transversely 
(from th(' verb string with the ad¬ 
verb occr). See hamstringkd for 
discussion of that word & of bone- 
string, vb. 

stringhalt, spr-. TJolIi forms arc 
common, they denote the same 
disease ; sir-, which the OEl> re¬ 
gards lis probably the original, might 
well be made the only word. 

strive. Past strove, p.p. striven ; 
but the OKI) adds that ‘ many ex¬ 
amples of strived ’ for both ‘ occur in 
writers of every period from the 
1 Ith to tlic 19th 

stroke, v., makes -kahlc ; iSIuTi’- k. 

Stroma. PI. -ata. 

strophe. See Tkchnicai, tkk:us ; 
pronounce stroTi ; jil. -s or -phae, 
see Latin plurahs. 

Strow, formerly common, is now 
only a by-form of strezv. 

Struma." PI. -mar. 

strung. Sec stjmnghd. 
strychnia, -nine. See morphia ; 
but strjfchina has not, like that, 
maintained itself in popular use. 
stubbornness. So spelt. 

stucco. The noun makes -os, se<‘ 
-o(k)s ; the verb -ocs, -oed or oV/. 

Studding-sail. Pronounct' stu'nsl. 

studiedly. For the legitimacy of 
the form sec -edly, rule (3). 


studio. PI. -os ; see -o(e)s 4. 
study, vb, stultify, stupefy. For 
inflexions see Verbs in -ie &c., 6. 
stupid makes -cr, -est; -Eii & -est 2. 
stupor, not stupour ; -ouii & -on. 

STURDY INDEFENSIBLES. Many 
idioms arc seen, if they are tested by 
grammar or logic, to express badly, 
even sometimes to express the re¬ 
verse of, what they are nevertheless 
well understood to mean. Good 
people point out the sin, & bad 
people, who are more numerous, 
take little notice & go on committing 
it ; then the good people, if they are 
foolish, get excited A talk of ignor¬ 
ance A: solecisms, ct are laughed at 
as purists ; or, if they arc wise, say 
no more about it & nait. The in- 
defensibles, sturdy as they may be, 
prove one after another to be not 
immortal. There was a time when 
no-one was more ashamed to say 
' You was there ’ than most of us 
now are to say It’s me ’ ; ^ you 
was ’ is dead ; * it's me ’ has a long 
life before it yet ; it too will die, 
& there are much more profitable 
ways of spending time than baiting 
it. It is well, however, to realize 
that there are such things as foolish 
idioms ; that a language should 
abouml in them can be no credit to 
it or its users ; & the drawing of 

attention to them is a step towards 
making them obsolete : a few tj’^pcs 
follow, with references to articles in 
which each question is touched 
upon : - 

Ji 's ME. 

Don't be longer than you can helin 
So far from hating him, I like liim 
(far 2). 

The man of all others for the job 
(of T). 

The worst liar of any man I know 
(OF 7). 

A child of ten years old (of 7). 
That long nose of his (of 7). 

It is no iTSE complaining. 

Better known than popular (-er & 
-EST 7). 

Were ever finer lines perverted to a 
meaner use ? (Ielogicalities). 
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It is a day’s work even to open, 
much less to acknowledge, all the 
letters (much 2). 

For two reasons, neither of which 
are noticed by Plato (nkititkr Ji). 

All men do not speak German (not 

1 ). 

He ONCY died a week ago. 

It should not be taken too literally. 

I should not be suiiriiiSKd if it 
didn't rain. 

sty, nil. PI. sties. The separate 
spelling stye (pi. styes), sometimes 
used for the pimple on the eyelid, 
has not the support of the ObJ), Sc 
the dang(T of eonfusion is too sligiit 
for artificial Diffkrkntiation. 

sty, vb. For inflexions, S(*e 
IN -IK See., 0. 

style)(stile. See stili:. 
stylo. See C'uiiTATLKO words ; pi. 
-OS’, see -o(r.)s H. 

Stymie. See stimv. 

Suabian, Swa-. Siva- (nearer the 
original German) is {^referred byOED 
to Sua- (fr. the intermediate I.alin). 

sub, n. Used slangily for subaltern, 
subscription. Sc substitute. Sc also 
with help of context for other words ; 
sec Curtailed words. 

subdual. Sec -al nouns. 
subduedly. A bad form ; see -kdly. 
Doth Sic^ried Sassoon <b TC. ./. 
Turner speal: subduedly ns if in | 
recollection of ancient bitterness, but \ 
it is poetry of a distinguished dis¬ 
illusionment. 

subject. For synonyms in sense 
theme Sec., see field. 
subjective genitive. See Tf.chnk al | 

TERMS. j 

subjugate makes -jugablc, set* -able 
1 ; & -ator, see -or. 

SUBJUNCTIVES. 'J'he word is very 
variously used in grammar. Tiie 
subjunctives here to be considered 
(1) exclude those, often so called, in 
which the modal ell'ect is given by 
an auxiliary such as may {that he 
may do it ; cf. that he do it), let {let it 
he so ; ef. be it so), or shall {until he 
shall be dead ; cf. until he be dead) ; 


& (2) include any verb that is under¬ 
stood to be modally dilTcrcnt from 
the indicative but is either indis¬ 
tinguishable from it in form or 
distinguished otherwise than by an 
auxiliary ; in ‘ that he learn ’ it is 
clear that learn is subjunctive ; in 
‘ that we learn ’ it is not ; in ‘ that 
we, he, may learn ’ there is no 
subjunctive that concerns us in this 
article ; any vi'ib of the kind that 
has now been loose ly indicated is for 
our jiresent purj)ose a subjunctive, 
wdicthcr or not it is more sj)i‘e:fieally 
known as imperative {sing ive mer¬ 
rily), eondilional of the a])odosis 
{it ivere more seemly) or of the pro¬ 
tasis {if it please you), optalive {had 
1 but the jHKver !), indirect question 
(T17icu 7 ash her if she love me), 
indefinite faLun* clause {till he die), 
or liy any other such name. 

About tJie subjunctive, so de¬ 
limited, the im]»orlant general facts 
are : (1) that, it is moribund except 
Ill a lew easily specified uses ; (2) 
that, owing to the eajineious in- 
fluenee of the* much analysed classi¬ 
cal upon the less studied native 
moods, it probably never would have 
been jiossibh* to draw up a satis¬ 
factory table’ of the lOnghsh sub¬ 
junctive uses ; b‘i) that assuredly 
no-one 'Will ever find it either possible 
or worth wdiilc to do so now that the 
subjunctive is dying ; tK: (4) that 
subjunctives met witli today, oul- 
.side the ftov truly living usc’s, are 
either deliberate iXA'ivals by poets 
for legitimate’ enougii archaic cfTc’Ct, 
or antiquated survivals as in pre¬ 
tentious journalism, infec’ting their 
context with dullness, or new 
arrivals possible only in an age to 
which the’ grammar of the subjunc¬ 
tive is not natural but artificial. 

Revival : When I ask her if she 
love me (prose, loves). 

Survival : If this analysis be cor¬ 
rect (normal, is). 

Arriv.il : If this were so, it was in 
sclf-defenec (sense, was). 

Wc may now proceed to illustrate 
the four classes to which wc have 
been brought, Alives, Revivals, 
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Survivals, & Arrivals, in the senses 
already explained ; & no conceal¬ 

ment need be made of the purpose 
in hand, which is to discourage the 
last two classes. 

ALIVES 

Those uses arc alive whicli it occurs 
to no-one to susjiect of pedantry or 
artiheiality, & which come as natural 
in speech as other ways of saying the 
thing, or more so. The giving of a 
few specimens is all that will here 
be necessary. 

Go away (& aU 2iid-pers. impera¬ 
tives). 

Manners he hanged! {&. such .‘>rd- 
pers. curses). 

Come what may. Be that as it may. 
Far be it from me to other such 

stereotyped formulae). 

I shall be 70 eome Tuesday. 

If he ivere here noxu (& all if .. . 
were clauses expressing a hypothesis j 
that is not a fact ; were & not be, I 
not a faet, are essential). i 

I zvish it were over. I 

Though all care be cjcercised (the j 
dirfereuce is still a practical one j 
between Though . . . is', = Iu spite of 
the faet tliat, & Though ... be,= \ 
Even on the supposition that). j 

IlEVrV.VLS i 

What eare 1 hozv fair she be? i 

Lose zoho may, 1 still ean say ... j 
If ladies be but young ct- fair. ! 

liut illustration is supertluous ; i 
there are no uses of the subjunetive 
to which poets, Sc ])oetie writers, 
may imt resort if it suits them ; the 
})oint to be made is merely that it is 
no defence for the ordinary wider 
who uses an antiquated subjunctive 
to plead that he can parallel it in 
a gqod {)oet. 

SURVIVALS 

In the examples that will be given 
there is nothing ineorreet ; the 
objection to the subjunctives in them 
is that they diffuse an atmosiiherc 
of dullness & formalism over the 
writing in which they occur ; the 
motive underlying them, & the 


effect they produce, are the same 
that attend the choosing of Formal 
WORDS, a reference to which article 
may save some repetition. 

Jf it have [has] a flaw, that flaw 
takes the shape of a slight incoher¬ 
ence./It is quite obvious to what grave 
results such instances as the above 
mail lead, be they [if they arc] only 
sufficiently numerous./The causes 
which woidd probably bring about a 
protracted civd zvar in Servia should 
King Peter die before the question of 
his successor be [is, or has been] 
more firmly decided./If these others be 
[are] all ice can muster, it were [would 
bej better to leave the sculpture 
galleries empty./If Mr llohhouse's 
analysis of the vices of popidar 
; gifvernmcnt be [is] correct, much more 
I zvould seem to be needed./It were 
[would ho^ futile to attempt to deprive 
(t of its real meaning./Unless imme¬ 
diate action be [is] taken, the country 
will be so tied that . . ./That will 
depend a good deal on whether he be 
[is] shocked by the cynicism. 

ARRIVALS 

The best proof that the subjunctive 
is, except in isolated uses, no longer 
alive, & one good reason for abstain¬ 
ing from it even where, as in the 
Survival examples, it is gramma¬ 
tical, are provided by a collection, 
such as anyone can gather for him¬ 
self from any ni wsjiaper, of sub¬ 
junctives that arc wrong. A eol- 
ieelion follows, slightly grouped. 

Mixed moods : That two verbs 
whose relation to their surroundings 
is precisely the same should be one 
subjunctive, & one indicative, is an 
absurdity that could not hnppen 
until the distinction had lost its 
reality ; but it docs happen evxry 
day : —If that appeal be made & 
results in the return of the Govern¬ 
ment to pozver, then . . ./There are 
those rcho, if there be common security 
cfc they are all right, not only care 
nothing for, but zoould eiHoi oppose, 
the . . ./If the verdict goes against him 
his home may be sold up, or if an 
injunction be obtained against him 
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it he defies it he may be imprisofwd./ 
If the history of Christianity is, 
Ilbffding suggests^ but a world-drama 
which nnjihologizes in a passing 
symbol the inner psychological dranuiy 
if it be but a precipitate of the tides or 
storms of the spiritual imagination^ 
if it be a mere projection of man's 
agitated subjectivism^ how can it giiv 
us . . .?/Thcsi^* bes are not themseiveB 
wrong ; they are Survival subjiine- 
tives ; but the fact that the verbs 
associated with them, which bav< 
subjunctives ready for use just as 
much as to be, are allowed to remain 
indicative shons that the use of be 
too is mechanical & meaningless. 

Were in conditionals : The correct 
type, a common enough *■ Survival 
is Jf ere that true there were no more 
to say ; the first ivcre, of the jiro- 
tasis, is nght only in combination 
with the otlier were, of the apodosis, 
or with its modern equivalent, would 
(should) Im- ; & neither of them is 
applicable to past time any more 
than zvould be itself ; their referenec 
is to present or to undefined time, 
or more truly not to time at all (S: 
especially not to a particular piisl 
lime) but to utopia, the realm of 
non-fact. If it is a hard saying that 
were (singular) in conditionals does 
not refer to past time, consider some 
other verb of past form in like cast;. 
Such a verb may Ix^loiig to past 
time, or it may l)elong to utoja'a : 
If he heard, he gave no sign (heard & 
gave, past time) ; If he heard, how 
angry he zvould be ! (heard & would 
be, not past time, but utopia, the 
realm of non-fact or the imaginary) ; 
the first heard is indicative, the 
second is subjunctive, though the 
form hajipens to be the same ; in 
the verb be, convi-niently enough, 
there happens to be still a distin¬ 
guishable form for the subjururtive, 
& what corresponds for the verb be 
to the two heard sentences is If it was 
(never were) so it did not appear. 
If it were (or nowadays alternatively 
was) so how angry we should be!. 
Were (sing.) is, then, a recognizable 
subjunctive, & applicable not to 


past facts, but to present or future 
non-facts ; it is entirely out of place 
in an i/-clause concerned with past 
actualities & not answered by a 
zoere or would be in the apodosis. 
It has been necessary to labour this 
explanation because for the many 
readers who are not at home with 
grammatical teehniealities the mat¬ 
ter is puzzling. Examples :— It is 
stated that, during the early part of 
the ir«r of Independence (isiil), the 
Creeks massiwred Mussulmans ; if 
this were so, it zvns only in self- 
defence. If rent were cheap, clothes 
zvere dearer than today./If the attitude 
of the Fre^ich Covernment were knozen 
to our own Covernment lost zveck it 
explains the ajipcal to the Dominions. ' 
Wc must not look for any particulars 
as to that lost zvork (if it were ever 
zvritteii), “ 7'hc Life d- .ddzrnturcs of 
Joscjdi Sell ". I'hc'se four contain 
if , were (sing.) in protasis—an 
‘ Aliv'c ’ form if the apodosis is 
zvonid be or zvcrc, i.c. if the condi¬ 
tional is of the utopian kind, but 
wrong if the time of the zvcrc is a 
particular past. Head was in each. 
Examples in iqiodosis :— It wer<' 
just d' fliting tfwi on such an occasion 
a Prince of the Iloyal House d' Heir- 
apparent to the 'I'hronc should himself 
have jdied the fires of the record zvar- 
ship zvilh coal. The newspaper i.s 
ywitling th(‘ Prince <in the back foi 
what he actually did, viz stoke ; it 
means not tlial it would be right 
on an imaginary occasion, but that 
it was on that past occasion right 
for him to stoke ; read zvas./The 
dull zvinter prosjieci appeared so f/uiet 
d> peaceful, it were di fTicuIt to 
imagine the Poches over there—on 
sentry, in their dugouts, rating, 
drinking, sleeping, just like the men 
about me ; but, jtroving their pre¬ 
sence, a miniczvnrfcr shell jjussed 
overhead. I*araphrasing so as to get 
rid of the glamour of the word were, 
wc get not ‘ I should find it diflleult 
but I found it dillicult as i.s shown 
by ‘ a shell passed ’ ; read it was 
difficult. 

Sequence : To those wlio have had 
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to do with Latin & Greek Grammar, 
there will be a familiar sound in 
Sequence of tenses & Sequence of 
moods ; what is implied in the terms 
is that it may be neeessary to use 
a tense or a mood not to convey the 
meaning peculiar to it as such, but 
for the sake of harmony with the 
tense or mood of another verb on 
which it depends. The principle 
has its place, though little is heard 
of it, in English grammar also (see 
Skquf.ncf. of tknhks) ; it is men¬ 
tioned here because the most likely 
explanation of the subjunctives now 
to be quoted, some clearly wrong, 
some at the best uncalled-for, seems 
to be a hazy memory of sequence 
of moods ; after each example the 
supposed reasoning is suggested, not 
as sound, but as conceivable :— 
Whij should ordinary shop assistants 
enjoy a half-holiday, as is proposed 
in Sir William BalVs Bill, while the 
staff behind the scenes, often working 
underground before a scorching 
fire, be denied this privilege? {Why 
should assistants enjoy is in the sub- I 
junv^tivc ; therefore the subordinate 
clause re(piires the staff be, not is, 
denied)./But if, during the intercourse 
occasioned by trade, he finds that a 
neighbour in possession of desirable 
property be weaker than himself, he 
is apt to take advantage {if he finds 
is a conditional ; therefore the 
clause dependent on it must be in 
the subjunctive).//by all means let 
us follow after those things which 
make for peace, so far as be possible 
{let us follow is an exhortation ; 
therefore the clause dependent on it 
must &e.)./H> should be glad to know' 
that every chairman of a Bocal Educa¬ 
tion Authority or Education Com¬ 
mittee were likely to read this short 
biography {should is subjunctive, 
therefore &c. ; or, perhaps more 
probably, should be glad to know is 
in one word ivish, & wish . . . were 
is beyond cavil).//Ind if exception¬ 
al action were needed to prove love, 
what would after all be proved, except 
that love were not the rule ? {would 
is a subjunctiv^e, therefore &c.}./No 
1361 ^ 


doctor would inject horse serum into 
a patient if he knew that he were 
liable to horse asthma (tus the last)./ 
If I made a political pronouncement 
I should feel that 1 were outraging 
the hospitality of the Brotherhood 
movement {should is a subjunctive, 
therefore &e.)./// ivould not be sur¬ 
prising if this limit were reduced to 
£125, the German limit, while volun¬ 
tary insurance w^ere still allowed for 
persons with incomes up to £160 a 
year (the meaning of the while clause 
is the same as if it had begun with 
d>, in which case were allowed would 
have been inevitable). It may be 
admitted that some of these are less 
bad than others, & that, while the 
group is characteristic of a time that 
IS not at ease with its subjunctives, 
anyone v\ho wished to parallel its 
dtdails in writers who used the mood 
far more frequently than we as well 
as more naturally could doubtless 
do so ; nev'erthefess they are best 
classed with Arrivals. 

Indirect question : Latin grammar 
is perhaps also responsible for the 
notion that indirect question re¬ 
quires the subjunctive. There is no 
such requirement in English ; Ask 
him who he be is enough to show 
that. Sir Adam asked Sir Richard 
Uedmayne if he were aware that one 
of the miners' secretaries in Scotland 
had been . . . Head was ; but again 
such subjunctives may be found in 
older writers. 

Miscellaneous : He therefore came 
round to the l icte that simple Bible 
teaching were better abolished alto¬ 
gether A that the open door for all 
religions were established in its place. 
Were better abolished is a correct 
Surv ival ; but dealing with the now 
unnatural has tempted the writer 
into an impossible continuation./ 
Be the ventilation of a ga.seous mine 
as efficient as it can be made, nothing 
will prevent . . . An unidiomatic 
extension of the ‘ .Alive ’ Be that as 
it may, made absurd by its length./ 
He replied gently, but firmly, that if 
his department were to be successful, 
he must accommodate himself to the 
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people who employed him. llis words 
were not *■ If my depiirtment be to 
succeed but' is to The sequence 
change of is should be to was, & 
were instead ruins the sense ; ‘ were 
to be successful ’ means ' succeeded ’ 
or ‘ should succeed not ‘ was to 
have a chance 

The conclusion is that writers who 
deal in Survival subjunctives run the 
risks, first, of making their matter 
dull, secondly, of being tempted 
into blunders themselves, thirdly, of 
injuring the language by encourag¬ 
ing others more ignorant than they 
to blunder habitually, & lastly, nf 
having the proper dignity of style at 
which they aim mistaken by cap¬ 
tious readers for pretentiousness. 

submerge. Gerundive' usu. sub¬ 
mersible rather than -giblc. 
submissible, -ittable. The second 
form IS unexceptionable ; but on the 
principle explained in - vnia. ‘J, sub- 
missihlc would have been expected 
to cstabbsli itself on the analogy of 
ad, o, & per, -missible. It is in fact, 
to judge from the OKI), hardly 
existent, but may nevertheless be 
recommended as ]U’cferable. 

suborn. Sec Foumal wouds. 
subpoena. Best so wntten, see 
CE ; p.p. subpoena'd, hvv -kd & "d. 
subscribe makes -bablc; see Muti: e. 
subsellium. PI. -ia. 
subservience, -cy. See -ck, -cy. 
subsidence. The OKI) gives ji re¬ 
ference to subsKdence over su'li- 
sldenee. But residence, confidence, 
providence, db coincidence, all asso¬ 
ciated with verbs in -Fde, & all 
disregarding that fact k conforming 
to the Recessive accent tendency, 
are a very strong argument on the 
other side, against which perhaps 
no opposite instance of any weight 
can be brought. Subsidence is 
therefore recommended ; the Latin 
quantity (.v/dci settle) is of no impor¬ 
tance (see False quantity). 
subsidize makes -zable ; see Mute e. 
substantiate makes -liable ; see 
-ABLE 1. For pronunciation of sub- 
ftantiation, see -ciation. 


SUBSTITUTE 

substantlvally, -ively. See adjec¬ 
tivally. 

substitute vb, substitution. A very 
rapid change—according to the view 
here taken, a corruption—has been 
lately taking place in the meaning 
& use of these words ; so rapid, 
indeed, that what the OKI) stigma¬ 
tized in 1915 as ‘ Now regarded as 
incorrect ’ will soon, if nothing can 
be done to stop it, become normal 
usage & oust what is here held to be 
the words’ only true sense. The 
definition to which the Obd) adfls 
the above note is (for the verb) ^ To 
take the place of, replace ’, k an 
examination of what other iliction- 
aries arc at hand (('entury. Standard, 
Webster, ('asscll's Encyelojiaedic, k 
some small fr;s) discovers that none 
of them records t his sense at all, with 
the exception of the Standard, ni 
which it IS confined to Chemistry. 
They all agree* that the verb means 
something entirely different, viz to 
yuit (a person or thing) in the place 
of another. It is c]('ar, then, what 
the orthodox use of the verb is ; 
the use of the noun follows it ; k we 
can set df)wn for comjiarison a sen¬ 
tence or two that an* right & one or 
two that are wrong, choosing as 
nouns that wd! make the points 
clear butter k margarine, Englishman 
k alien. 

CX)U1U:C T 

A. We had to substitute margarine 
(for butte r). 

B. Aliens are being substituted (for 
Knglishnu'n). 

C. [.Aliens are replacing English¬ 
men.] 

1). The substitution of margarine 
(for butler) is having bad effects. 

E. Let there be no more substitu¬ 
tion of aliens (for Englishmen). 

F, It.s substitution (for butter) is 
lamentable. 

INCORRECT 

A. We had to substitute butter (by 
margarine). 

B. Englishmen are being substi¬ 
tuted (by aliens). 
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C. Aliens are substituting English¬ 
men. 

D. The substitution of butter (by 
margarine) is having bad effects. 

E. Let there be no more substitu¬ 
tion of Englishmen (by aliens). 

F. Its substitution (by margarine) 
is lamentable. 

One can hardly read those parallels, 
with the risks of ambiguity that they 
suggest, without realizing that either 
the Old or the new must go; we 
surely eannot keep such a treacher¬ 
ously double-edged knife as substi¬ 
tute has become ; cither its original 
edge, or the one into whieh its back 
has been converted, must be ground 
off ; which is it to be ? Another j 
reflection, vliieh may not occur 
unsuggested to all, is that in the 
incorrect set the words replace or 
replacemeut would ha\e done, where¬ 
as in the eorreet set they would 
either have been impossible or have 
changed the meaning. And here, 
probably, is what accounts for the 
whole perversion of our words ; 
substitute & substitution have been 
seized upon by people who failed to 
apprehend with precision the dic¬ 
tionary definitions 6: fancied they 
had found equivalents in sense for 
the words replaceirncnt), which they 
had been ignorantly taught to regard 
as solecisms in the reipured senses 
(see iiKPLACE) ; so they determined 
(in their lingo) to substitute replace 
by substitute, whereas they ought to 
hav'c refused (in English) to sub¬ 
stitute substitute for replace or to 
replace replace by substitute. 

To sum up ; The dictionary defini¬ 
tions are right ; the new popular 
use is wrong ct confusing, & is based 
upon a superstition ; but it has 
hitherto, as the dictionaries show, 
almost cscapetl detection, & therefore 
it will be necessary to give a con¬ 
vincing array of recent quotations, 
to satisfy readers that this article 
is not an attack on the negligible. 

It is indeed high time that replace 
were reinstated & substitute reduced 
tc its proper function. In going 
through the sentences, those who 


are new to the question may observe 
that nearly all can l>e mended in 
two ways, shown for verb & noun 
in the first two examples—one the 
change to replace(ment), & the other 
the turning of the sentence upside 
down & changing of by to for. One 
or two exceptional types arc placed 
at the end with special corrections. 

The ecclesiastical principle was 
substituted by the national, the Empire 
<f* the Papacy by the Communes 
(Either was replaced ; or The national 
principle was substituted for the 
ecclesiastical, the Communes for the 
Empire d: the Papacy). /Chief among 
these innovations is the substitution 
of the large d* unwieldy geographical 
unit by a small dc compact local 
administrative unit (Either is the 
replacement of ; or is the substitution 
of a compact local unit for the un¬ 
wieldy geographical unit)./M. Chi- 
cherin also requested that in article VI 
the word 'foment ’ should be substi¬ 
tuted by the xcord ' prepare \ saying 
that 'foment ' /ms too last an accepta¬ 
tion. / Although only a temporary, dr 
liable to be substituted by an eoc- 
serviee man at any time, because I 
was physically unfit for the army, 
1 am glad to . . ./Jf it proves successful 
It zvill be coctcndcd all along the border ; 
if It fails it w'lll be substituted by an 
arbitrary line along the lakes dt 
rivers. Many xcords, such as aviation, 
airship, dirigible, aeroplane, aviator, 
dee., have been assailed dr substituted 
by terms whieh lend themselves to 
finer tvprcssion., The ‘ Stampa ’ hopes 
that a definite pledge will be obtained 
for Greek ez^acualion, d* that regular 
troops will not be substituted by 
'sacred battalionsIf a good raw 
hide gear is substituted by a set of 
laminated gears, they will be found 
quite as silent./Mr Asquith concluded 
on a note of high appeal for the 
substitution of the Supreme Council 
by the League of Nations./The Greek 
administration should continue under 
the supervision of the Allies until the 
time comes for its substitution by a 
Turkish admini.dration./The sub¬ 
stitution of the Council by a Coni- 
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mittee of Ambassadors is about to be 
realized./You appear to recommend 
the abolition of the Council of India 
<&t its substitution by a regular Com¬ 
mittee of Parliament./Even the sup¬ 
pression of the provinces^ <£r their 
substitution by larger spheres of 
Government^ is being considered./The 
substitution of a voluntary censorship 
by a compulsory Government one 
would result in a more onerous 
authority./The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer looked forward to the aboli¬ 
tion of the excess jnofits duty <£* its 
substitution by a tax on war fortunes./ 
The proposals will include the dis¬ 
missal of all Prussian or non-Wienan 
officials in the occupied arcaSy tO their 
substitution by officials horn in the 
country./And the vert/ slozv diminu¬ 
tion is due to the substitution of these 
barbaric methods by others rational 
d) decent./A budget Tax on all ‘ land 
values ' should be lexncd in substitution 
of the duties on tea. sugar^ cocoa. d> 
other articles of food (It is true that 
in replacement of would have an 
awkward sound here ; but only 
because the still simpler instead, or 
in place, or in lieu, of is the plain 
Knglish for \i)./If potatoes substitute 
bread, what is going to substitute 
potatoes ? is a question every German 
will have to ask himself (In the com¬ 
paratively rare active use, the 
upside-down method is not quite 
applicable. Either read replace, or 
If we substitute potatoes for bread, 
what are loe going to substitute for 
potatoes ?)./Money & talent, often 
substituted by their counterfeits, specu¬ 
lation cfe trickery, have here broken 
down all barriers (often substituted by 
means simply or often). 

subtle, subUl(e), &c. The modern 
forms are subtle, subtler, subtlest, 
subtly, but subtilize ; b is silent in 
all. Spellings with the i retained are 
(except in subtilize) usually left to 
archaists of various kinds ; &, as 

Milton was content with suttle, there 
seems little reason for going baek 
beyond subtle to subtil. 

subtract(ion), substr-c Spell in the 


first way ; but the forbidden -s- is 
called by the OED only ‘ now 
illiterate ’; & in the long array of 
writers who have used it are Ben- 
tham, the Duke of Wellington, & 
Carlyle. 

subversal. See -ai. nouns. Since 
his ‘ Trade & Tariffs ' appeared (in 
1906) the subversal of the economic 
conditions demands a fresh investiga¬ 
tion of the problem. 

succedaneum. PI. -ea ; but an 
examination of quotations is so far 
from suggesting any diflcrcnee of 
meaning between this pedantic term 
its synonym substitute that it may 
surely be relegated to the Supeii- 

FEUOUS WORDS. 

succeed. All the traditions in which 
she has been brought up have not 
succeeded to keep her back. Head in 
keeping, & see Gerund 0. 

succds. For s. d'estime, s. fou, see 
Frencu words. 

success. For s. of esteem, sec 
Gallicisms 5. 

succinct. Pronounce -ks-. 

succour. Keep the-U-; -our & -or. 

succuba, •bus. PI. -ac, -i ; the 
words mean the same, & are not 
respectively feminine & masculine. 

such. 1. S. which, s. who, s. that, 
s. where, Jko. 2. S. that rel.) (s. that 
conj. 13. S. exclamatory. 4. Illi¬ 
terate s. = that &c. r>. S. = so. G. S. 
as for as. 7. Suchlike. 

1. S. which, s. ivho, s. that (rel. 
pron.), .s. where (rel. adv.). Such is 
a demonstrative adjeetive demon¬ 
strative pronoun, to which it was 
formerly common to make other 
relatives besides as correspond, 
especially which, who, that, & where. 
Modern idiom rejects all these, & 
confines itself to as ; the OED’s 
remark on the use of such . . . which 
&c. is ^ Now rare & regarded as 
incorrect ’. It is not in fact so very 
rare ; but most modern examples 
of it are due either to writers’ entire 
ignorance of idiom or to their finding 
themselves in a difficulty & not 
seeing how to get out of it. In the 
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following extracts, when a mere 
change of which &c. to as is not 
possible, the way out, or a way, is 
indicated :—The Roumanian Govern- 
7 nent contends that it has only requisi¬ 
tioned such things of which there is 
abundance in the country (such things 
as arc abundant, or as there is 
abundance oi)./Prussia dc the Kaiser 
were preparing for such a war which 
they believed would result in the Ger¬ 
man Empire (d; Prussia) becoming 
the master of the Old World./The 
third year should be reserved for such 
additional or special subjects {elocu¬ 
tion, for instance) which need not be 
regarded as essential./It was proposed 
to grant to such casual employees of 
the Council who had been continu¬ 
ously employed for three monthSy cO 
w’hose employment xvas likely to 
extend over ixvelve months, the privilege 
of additional leave (read thoscy or 
any, for such)./Uoxk.\ then, can sueh 
of these men who trouble to think 
regard the results of Mr Lloyd George's 
budget ?/It is the bourgeois who thrive, 
such of tliem who h(we escaped 
molestation at the hands of the 
Bolsheviks./. . . urging its adoption 
as a means of enabling such of those 
men who arc trained in certain 
occupations to get to cC from their 
xvork./lt is subject, of course, to such 
possible changes of i)lan that any 
unexpected turn of events may bring 
about./I noticed hvo cars approaching 
in such a manner that seemed to 
indicate they would both arrive at the 
junction together. / The first zone, 
where the regulations arc not so 
onerous, covers such tracts where 
there arc no real signs of war (read 
the or those for such ; or as show for 
where there arc). 

2. Such that Te\.)(such that conj. 
Now & then a s. that for s. as is 
perhaps due to the writer's hesitat- 
ng between two ways of i>utting 
i thing, one with the relative as 
die other with the conjunction that, 
fe finally achieving neither, but 
stumbling into the relative that. 
They will never learn the truth from 
'his system of military inquiries, be¬ 


cause they will only see the results if 
those are such that the Government 
would like them to sec (such as the 
Government would like them to sec ? 
or such that the Government would 
like them to be seen ?).// cannot 
think that there is such a different 
level of intelligence among English¬ 
men tb Germans that would prevent 
similar papers from being a profitable 
property in Great Britain (such . . . 
as wouid prevent ? or such . . . that 
it would prevent V). 

3. Sueh exclamatory or appealing. 
The Earl of Derby was the titular 
King of JMan—a piece of constitu¬ 
tional antiquarianism of which Scott 
made such splendid use in ‘ Peveril 
of the Peak Such is liable to the 
same over-use of this kind as so ; 
reference to so 3 will make further 
illustration unnecessary here. Use 
& over-use of an idiom are different 
things. A: there is no need to av^oid 
this such altogether ; in the above 
quotation it may be noticed that 
if the writer had said the piece of 
antiquarianism instead of a piece 
the such would have passed well 
enough. 

4. The illiterate such { — that, those, 
it, them, &c.). Tlie significance of 
the epithet will be found explained 
in Iliuikuacies, & half a dozen 
exam|>les with corrections will suf¬ 
fice : —His sci'cn propositions for 
non-partisan legislation must appeal 
to the common-sense of every man cb 
wo?nan in the realm ; is it too much 
to hope that such will combine to 
render them realities (that all 
will). As a ('anadiau, with, I trust, 
a fair knowledge of the causes xvhich 
led to the defeat of Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
in the recent election, 1 have been 
somcxchat amused at some of the 
editorial articles in portions of the 
British Press ; the claim that the 
result of such election is an Im¬ 
perialistic victory is very far from the 
truth (of that election)./ ITc have seen 
during the zvar how those persons in 
humble circumstances who came sud¬ 
denly into possession of moneys spent 
sueh— i.c., in . . . (spent them)./ 
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Tfiat there is a void in a millionairess 
life is not disproved by anyone showing 
that a number of millionaires do not 
recognize such void (recognize it, or 
the or that \o\d)./Hut when it comes 
to us following his life d; example^ 
in all its intricate dctailsy all will, 
1 think, agree that such is impossible 
(that that is)./.dn appeal to phil~ 
anthrnpy is hardly necessary, the 
grounds for such being so self-evident 
(for it being)./// 1 am refused the 
Sacrament 1 do not believe that 1 shall 
have less chance of entering the King¬ 
dom of God than if I received such 
Sacrament (received it). 

5. Such —so. Most people have no 
hesitation in saying such a small 
matter, such big apples, with such 
little justice, such conflicting exndence ; 
others object that it should be so 
small a matter, apples so big, with so 
little justice, evidence so conflicting. 
It must first be admitted that the 
objectors arc (with allowances for 
phrases of special meaning) entitled 
to claim the support of grammar. 
In ‘ such a small matter ’ it is 
usually small, not matter or small 
matter, that is to be modi lied by such 
or so, &, small being an adjective, 
the adverb so is obviously the gram¬ 
matical word to do the job ; at the 
same time, such a small mailer, 
though it usually means so small 
a matter, may also mean a small 
matter of the kind that has been 
described ; but, speaking generally, 
the objectors have grammar on their 
side. Shall wc then be meek & mend 
our ways at their bidding ? Why, 
no, not wholesale. Wc will try to 
say so wherever idiom does not pro¬ 
test or stiffness ensue ; for instance, 
we will give up ‘ w'lth such little 
justice ’ without a murmur ; but 
they cannot expect of us I never 
saw apples so big ’ instead of ‘such 
big apples And they must please 
to remark that the such idiom has 
so established itself that the other 
is often impossible without a change 
of order that suggests formality or 
rhetoric; so big apples ? so con¬ 
vincing evidence Y no ; the adjective 


has to be deferred {apples so big) in 
a clearly artificial way ; but we 
grant that ‘ so small a matter ’ does 
strictly deserve preference over 
‘ such a small matter &, if so 
partial a concession is worth their 
acceptance, let it be made. Other 
idioms that are no better than they 
should be, &, yet need not be ruth¬ 
lessly expelled from society, are 
xiCE & long &c., TiiY manage it 
&c., & perhaps the misplaced only. 

6. Such as for as. Even the effects 
of unfavourable weather can be par¬ 
tially counteracted by artificial treat¬ 
ment such as by the use of phosphates. 
The repetition of by results in n 
such as not introducing as it should 
a noun (use), but a jireposition (by) — 
a plain but not uncommon blunder. 
Omit either such or by./Some are 
able to help in one way, such as for 
instance in speaking; some in 
another, such as organization. The 
second part is right : the first should 
be either in one way such as for 
instance speaking, or in one way as 
for instance in speaking ; such as 
requires a noun (speaking), not an 
adverbial plirasc (in .speaking), as 
its comfiletion. 

7. Suchlike. That the word is a 
sort of pleimasin in itself, being 
ultimately ^sorike-Zi/re, is nothing 
to its diseri‘dit, such pleonasms 
being numerous (cf. poulterer— 
puUet-{--cr-\--er) ; but, whether as 
adjective (barley, oats, d: suchlike 
cereals) or as pronoun (school¬ 
masters, plumbers, cb suchlike), it is 
now usually left to the uneducated, 
such being used as the adjective & 
the like as the pronoun. The OED, 
how^ever, abstains from comment. 

Sudan(ese), Soud-. The spelling 
that prevailed when the name first 
became familiar about 1875 was 
Soud- ', the ninth edition of the 
Encycl. Brit, gives its article under 
that name ; in the tenth & eleventh 
it has become Sudan, which the 
OED describes as a ‘ variant of 
Soudan The older form has thr I 
advantages (1) of being the same as | 
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the French, (2) of precluding the 
pronunciation su-, (3) of being 
probably still the more familiar to 
ordinary people ; Sudan has the 
m(‘rit, if it is one, of having the same 
number of letters (without suggest¬ 
ing the same sound) as the Arabic 
word, & the other of showing that 
its user claims to know more than 
his neighbours. Sou- is recom¬ 
mended ; see 1*ridk of knowledgi:. 

sudarium, sudatorium. I’l. -ia. 
suddenness. So spelt, 
sue makes suable ; see Muti: e. 
sudde. So written, 
suet makes suetn ; see -x-, -tt-. 
suflicient(ly) & enough. The words 
arc discussed iindt'r kxou(;ii : for 
sufficient in the following extracts, 
see the first paragraph of that 
art icle : —So far as the building trade 
is concerned the complaint ice have 
made to the Government is that 
sufficient has not been done to get 
materials organized./And there should 
be sufficient of a historic conscience 
left in the Midland capital to evoke 
a large subscription. 

suffix. See Tf.ciimcal terms. 
suffocate makes -cable ; se(‘ -abli:, 1. 
suffrage. For the comparative 
merits of female s. & woman s., sec 

FEM ALE ) ( W O M A N. 

suffragette. A more regrettable 
forinatioii than others siieli as leader¬ 
ette & flannelette, in that it does not 
even mean a sort of suffrage as they 
mean a sort of leader tt of flaiinei, 
& therefore tends to vitiate the 
pojmlar eoneeiition of the terruina- 
Lion’s meaning. The word itself 
may now be expected to die, having 
lost its importance ; may its in¬ 
fluence on word-making die with it! 
suffuse makes -sable.’, -able 1, 2. 
Sufl(sm), So-. The So- forms arc 
.•ailed by the OED obsolete variants, 
sugar makes sugared & sugary, see 
R-, -HR- ; & sugar candy (un- 

lyphened), see Hyphens 3 B. 
suggest. So spelt ; gerundive 
tible, see -able 2. 
suggestio falsi. See Technical 
TERMS. Pronounce -tio 


suit, suite, nn. Suite is pronounced 
swet. The two words are the same, 
& the differences of usage accidental 
& variable ; but vhere, the sense 
being a set, cither form ^vould seem 
admissible, we do say at present 
a suit of clothes, a suit of armour, 
a suit of sails, the four suits at cards, 
follow suit ; ct on the other hand 
a suite (of attendants &e.), a suite of 
rooms or apartments, a suite of 
furniture or chairs. 

Sukey. So spelt ; see -ev, -ie, -y. 

sullenness. So s])elt. 

sully. For inflexions see Verbs in 

-IE Ac., (». 

sulphureous, sulphuric, sulphurous. 

The last has differentiated jironun- 
eiations su'lfurus &. sulfui-'as, so 
that there are four adjectives to 
divide the work. Sulphuric 6c 
sulphurous (-07'as) can fur general 
purposes be ignored as technical 
terms in ( hemistry like other -ic 6c 
^ous pairs. Sntphurrous 6c sulphur¬ 
ous (su'l-), which remain, ha\o never 
been effectively differentiated, & the 
OED refers the reader for most 
senses of one to definitions given 
under the other. Differentiation 
may be expected to come, 6c perhaps 
tlu* likeliest course for it to take & 
therefore the liest to fall in with 
is that sulphurous, now the more 
popular word, should take to itself 
the secondary or extended senses, 
6c sulphureous be restricted to the 
primary material ones meaning ‘ of 
or containing sulphur ’ without the 
specific limitations of sulphuric 6c 
sulphurous (-ui-'as). This would 
give—though naturally the border¬ 
line is not fpiite sharp— sulphureous 
gases, springs, smells, drugs, sub¬ 
stances, but sulphurous yellow, light, 
torments, language, preachers. 

sumach, -ac. The OED gives pre 
eedenec to the first spelling. Sc pro¬ 
nounces su'mjik or shdb'mak. 

summer, l . St Luke's, St Martinis, 
S. Each of these is often used when 
the other would be the right one ; 
St Luke's day is in October (18th), 
St Marlin's in November (11th). 
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2. Summer time^ summer-time^ sum¬ 
mertime. The first is the daylight- 
saving term ; in other senses cither 
of the others should be used ; see 
Hyphens, group ^business man. 

summersault,-set. See somersault. 
summon(s). l. For summon & 
send for, see Formal words. 2. 
Summons, n., has pi. summonses. 

3. Summon is the verb in ordinary 
use ; summons should not be used 
as a verb except in the special sense 
to serve with a legal summons or issue 
a summons against, & even in that 
sense summon is equally good. 

Sunday. For the adverbial use 
{S. for on S.) see Friday. 
sunk(en)o For idiomatic use of the 
two forms, see sink. 

Sunna, -nah. The first is the 
receiv'ed spelling. 

snpQVy — supernumerary, superficial 
measure, or superfine. See Cur¬ 
tailed words. 

super-. The use of this as an abbre¬ 
viation for • of a superior kind 
as in superman, super-Dreadnought, 
supercritie, & scores or hundreds of 
other words, is so evidently con¬ 
venient that it is vain to protest 
when others indulge in it, & so 
evidently barbarous that it is worth 
while to circumvent it oneself when 
one can do so without becoming 
unintelligible. Super-cinema, mean¬ 
ing merely a cinema of exceptional 
size or splendour, & not something 
that transcends & thereby ceases to 
be a cinema, may serve as a speci¬ 
men of the worse applications. 

superb. See Positive words for a 
caution on contexts to which the 
w^ord is unsuitable, 
supererogation. For a work of s., 
see Hackneyed phrases. 
superficies. Five syllables (-fl'- 
shiez); pi. the same. 

Superfluous words. That there 
a,re such things in the language is 
likely to be admitted, & perhaps it 
might be safe even to hazard the 
generality that they ought to be put 


in a black list & cast out ; but woe 
to the misereant who dares post 
up the first list of proscriptions I 
Brevity & timidity will therefore be 
the marks of our specification ; the 
victims will be mainly such as have 
no friends, with just one or two of 
other kinds slipped in to redeem the 
experiment from utterly negligible 
insignificance. Indeed, it is more 
necessary to account for the tame¬ 
ness of the list than to defend its 
boldness ; & for this purpose it 

must be borne in mind that most of 
the words naturally thought of as 
conspicuously suitable for exjiulsion 
(say meticulous, asset, protagonist, 
individual, the like), abominable 
as they are in their jirevalent modern 
senses, are not superlluous, because 
each of them has somewdiere in the 
background a sense or senses at least 
v/orth preserving, & often of impor¬ 
tance : the use of them needs to be 
mended, but not ended, & they are 
dealt with elsewhere. The list 
follows ; reasons for the condemna¬ 
tion should be looked for under the 
word concerned, unless a special 
article is indicated ; — dampen (-ln 
verbs) : elevator ; emotive ; epopee : 
faience ; femineity & femininity 
(femininkness) ; filtrate ; flamboy¬ 
ant ; gentlemanlike ; habitude ; legiti¬ 
matize & legitimize ; lithesome ; men¬ 
tality ; minify : olden, vb (-en verbs) ; 
quieten ; righten (-en verbs) ; ro¬ 
tatory ; smoothen (-en verbs) ; suc- 
cedaneum ; un-come-at-able ; vice- 
regent ; viceroyal. 

superior, l. For has few equals dr 
no s., see Hackneyed phrases. 

2. The patronizing use (a most s. 
woman), in which one expects it to 
be understood always that the per¬ 
son one calls s. is nevertheless one’s 
inferior, resembles the corresponding 
uses of honest, worthy, & good, in 
producing on the hearer an un¬ 
favourable impression of the speaker. 

3. S. to, not s. than, is required by 
idiom ; but such is the power of j 
Analogy that even people who 
obviously cannot be described as 
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uneducated are sometimes capable 
of treating s. as we all treat better or 
greater (cl. prefer, with which the 
same mistake is much more fre¬ 
quent) ; the quotations are pur¬ 
posely given at suflicient length to 
show that the writers are not mere 
blunderers : —Mr Ernie, on the other 
hand, as we gather from his preface, 
desired first to translate Homer, <it in 
looking about Jor a metre decided on 
the hexameter as the most appropriate 
ik superior for this style of the heroic 
than the blank or rhymed verse of the 
great English masters (read better . . . 
than, or s. . . . to)./Whatever the con¬ 
ditions in the provinces—the present 
inquiry has dealt only with the Metro¬ 
polis—able ci: pwt/ic-.vpiri/ed men 
have refused to accept the dictation of 
the li.M.A., efc arc giving far superior 
attention to the insured persons than 
was possible under the cheap con¬ 
ditions of the old club practice (read 
greater . . . than, or s. ... to xvhat). 

SUPERIORITY. Surprise a person 
of the class that is supposed to keep 
servants cleaning his own boots, & 
either he will go on with the job 
while he talks to you, as if it were 
the most natural thing in the world, 
or else he will explain that the 
bootboy or seullery-maid is ill & 
give you to understand that he is, 
despite appearances, superior to 
boot-cleaning. If he takes the 
second course, you conclude that he 
is not superior to it ; if the first, 
that perhaps he is. So it is with the 
various apologies (to use an expres¬ 
sive colloquialism—if ive may adopt 
the current slang—as the streetboys 
have it—in the vernacular phrase — 
the “ push-bike ”, if the word may be 
permitted—so to speak—in homely 
phrase—not to put too fine a point 
upon it—if the word he not too vulgar 
—saving the reader's reverence) to 
which recourse is had by writers 
who wish to safeguard their dignity 
& yet be vivacious, to combine 
comfort with elegance, to touch 
pitch & not be defiled. They should 
make up their minds whether their 


reputation or their style is such as 
to allow of their dismounting from 
the high horse now again without 
compromising themselves ; if they 
can do that at all, they can dispense 
with apologies ; if the apology is 
needed, the thing apologized for 
would be better away. A grievance 
once redressed ceases to be an electoral 
asset (if we nuiy use a piece of ter¬ 
minology which we confess we dis¬ 
like)./'!'urge nev had so quick an eye ; 
he is the master of the vignette—a 
tiresome word, hut it still has to 
serve./About one thing there is com¬ 
plete unanimity ; “ Coalition " must 
go ; it is not a Party name, tb in 
any case it will not do at the next 
election "; to put it vulgarly, that 
cock won't fight./M. Baron the 
younger is amusing as the bounder ’* 
Olivier./When the madness motif was 
being treated on the stage, Shakespeare 
(as was the custom of his theatre) 
treated it "'for all it was worth"./ 
With Its primary postulate. " steep ” 
as it is, we will not quarrel./It is a 
play that hits you, as the children 
say, " bang in the eye "./The annual 
conflict between the income-tax de¬ 
mand note d: the January sales has 
ended, it .seems, in the more or less 
complete triumph of what the Upper 
Fifth xvould call the former./These 
otherwise admirable paintings are 
not carried far enough in the "finish " 
which, to use an Irishism, should be 
done before the painting is begun./ 
To make use of an overworked phrase, 
the xvall painting requires a more 
severe application of ""fundamental 
braimvork "./England had been com¬ 
pelled, in homely phrase, to ' knuckle 
down ' to America./Its work was, if 
we may use a somewhat homely 
expression, " done to time './Palmer¬ 
ston is to all appearance what xvould 
he vulgarly called " out of the sxvim 
For another form of superiority, 
that of the famous ‘ of course *, as 
often exposed & as irrepressible as 
the three-card trick, see course. 

I add a note that I lind scribbled 
by my brother in his copy of The 
King's English :—Some writers use 





SUPERLATIVES 

a slang phrase because it suits them, 
& box the cars of people in general 
because it is slang ; a relinement on 
the institution of wliipping-boys, by 
which they not only have the boy, 
but do the whipping. 

SUPERLATIVES; the naked kind, 
stripped of its the or a. The problem 
is not one of Germany alone ; many 
of the other States 'which were in the 
Central Alliance are in worst plight 
for food, so far as can be gathered./ 
. . . addressed the Senate, declaring 
that widest diversity of opinion exists 
regarding the formation of a League 
of Nations./An extraordinary an- 
nouncenient is made tonight, which is 
bound to stir profoundest interest 
among all civilized peoples, dc to mark 
a really new epoch in the story of 
democracy., But Stoddard did not 
strike the local note, whereas Stedman 
could tell of Stui/vesant cO the “ Dutch 
Patrol in pleasantest fashion d? in 
accordance with the very tone of the 
Irving tradition./The League of Na¬ 
tions is furnished with a task that 
will call for utmost watchfulness 
<Sc probably for the exercise of the full 
power it can wield./Mr Vanderlip is, 
therefore, in closest touch with the 
affairs of international finance. 

If the reader will be good enough 
to examine these one by one, lie will 
certainly admit this much—that 
such superlatives are, for better or 
worse, departures from custom, & 
that in each sentence a change from 

‘ most - ’ or ‘-esl ’ to (a) 

very -’ or ‘ the most-’ or 

‘ the -est ’ would be a return to 

normal English. If he will next try 
to judge, from the whole of the 
specimens taken together, what 
effect is produced by this artifice, 
it may be hoped, though less con¬ 
fidently, that he will agree with the 
following view. The writers have no 
sense of congruity (sec Incongruous 
vocabulary), & are barbarically 
adorning contexts of straightforward 
businesslike matter with detached 
scraps of poetry or exalted feeling ; 
the impression on sensitive readers 
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is merely that of a queer simulated 
emotionalism. 

Superstitions. ‘ It is wrong to 
start a sentence with “ But 1 
know Macaulay does it, but it is bad 
English. The word should cither be 
dropjied entirely or the sentiaice 
alU-red to contain the word “ how- 
ev'^cr That ungrammatical piece 
of nonsense was written by the 
editor of a scientific periodical to 
a contributor who had found his 
English polished uj) for him in proof. 
tV prolcsted ; both parties being 
men ot ilcterminatioii, the article 
got no furtlicr than proof. It is 
wrong to start a sentence with 
‘ but ’ ! It is wrong to end a sen¬ 
tence w'itli a prci>osition ! It is 
wTong to sj)lit an infinitive ! Sei 
the article Ektimiks for these iV 
other siieli rules of thumb tV: for 
refcrenc*es to arlicle.s in winch it i< 
shown how misleading tluir sweet 
siin|)lieity is ; see also the article 
SUBSTITUTU for an illustration of 
the havoc that is wrought by uii- 
inteitigent apfdications of an unin¬ 
telligent dogma, d'he best known ot 
such proliih't ions is that of the 
Spi.it iNFiNrnvL, the hold of that 
upon th(‘ journalistic* iiiiiid is well 
shown in the following, which may 
be mat<dic*d almost daily. The 
wTiter is rcjx.rtiiig a th(*atre decree 
for hal-remo\aI : * . . . the Managc*- 
ment relies on the eoojieratioii of the 
public to strictly enforce this rule ’• 
Lven a split infinitive (he comments) 
may be jorgiven in so well-intcnlioncd 
a notice. Theatre-managers are not 
stylists ; the split this manager has 
perpetrated, is it not a little one ? 
& to put him, irrelevantly, in the 
pillory for it betrays the journalist's 
ob8c;.ssion. 

Well, beginners may sometimes 
find that it is as much as their jobs 
arc worth to resist, like the champion 
of ‘ But their editors’ edicts. On 
the other hand, to let oneself be so 
far possessed by conventions whose 
grounds one has not examined as to 
take a band in enforcing them on 
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other people is to lose the indepen¬ 
dence of judgement that, if not so 
smothered, would enable one to 
solve the numerous problems for 
which there are no rules of thumb. 

supervacaneous. A Superfluous 

W'OKD. 

supervise, not -vize ; sec -ise. 

supine. The grammatical noun 
(see Technical terms) is pro¬ 
nounced sQ'pin. For the literary 
adjective the orthodox pronuncia¬ 
tion is sQpi'n, & of six verse quota¬ 
tions in the OED five rc(]uire that 
accent ; Shelley provides one of the 
five, & also the sixth, in wliich 
su'pin is natural, though not quite 
necessary. But Ri:cessivi: accent 
is likely to prevail .sooner or later, as 
in CANINE <?cc. 

supple. 'The fine inasH of the head, 
solidly yet supplcly vtodcllcd, is set in 
a particularly beautiful eonvnition of 
the hair. The adverb is supply, not 
supplely ; cf. surtli;. It is true 
that the OEl) has found more 
instances in print of -plcly than of 
-ply, & therefore on its historical 
principles makes siipjdely the stan¬ 
dard fonn. But the priinurK'iation 
is undoubtedly su'jili, not su p?d-li, 
& the long spelling has been due to 
the wish to distingiiisli to the eye 
from supply (si/pli ) ri. it vb ; such 
devices are not legitimate except in 
the last nec*cssity, as with singeing 
& singing ; & it is to be observed 
that, whereas the -e- in singeing 
selects the right of two possible 
pronunciations, the -Ic- in supplely 
suggests a wrong one. It is unfor¬ 
tunate that adjectives in -bble, 
-ckle, -ddlc, -file, -ggle, -pple, -ttle, 
are few & not provided with adverbs 
common enough to settle the ques¬ 
tion ; subtly is in fact the best 
analogue, & its spelling, though 
subtlety has been occasionally used, 
is now established. 

supplement. Noun sQ'pllmcnt; 
verb supllmS'nt or su'pliinfnt ; see 
Noun & verb accent C. 

supply, vb. For inflexions see 
Verbs in -ie &c., 6. 


SupposaL See -al nouns. 
supposedly. Four syllables if used ; 
see -EDLY. 

suppositious, supposititious. The 

supposititious elector who imagined 
that the Parliament Bill was a weapon 
for show (k not for use is, we venture 
to say, a mythical being. It is often 
assumed that the first form is no 
more than an ignorant & wrong 
variant of the other, like pacifist by 
the side of pacificist (sec -IST A). 
Ignorant it often is, no doubt, the 
user not knowing how to spell or 
pronounce supposititious ; but there 
is no reason to call it wrong ; 
suppositious & supposititious may 
a.s well coixist, if there is work for 
two words, as factious & factitious ; 

if the support of analogy for the 
shorter form is demanded, there are 
ambitious, expeditious, seditious, nu¬ 
tritious, cautious, ct oblivious, to 
supply it. There are moreover two 
fairly distinct senses to be shared, 
viz spurious, & hyyiothetieal. Sup¬ 
posititious is directly from the Latin 
p.p. substituted or put 

in another's place, & therefore has 
yiropiTly the meanings foisted, coiin- 
terleit, spurious, jiretended, ostensi¬ 
ble. Suppositious is from the Eng¬ 
lish supposition —hypiAhefiis (cf. 
suspicious similarly formed at an 
earlier stage, in Latin), & therefore 
may properly mean supposed, hypo¬ 
thetical, assumed, postulated, im¬ 
aginary. It does not follow that 
suppositious is wanted ; probably 
the work it might do is bettor done 
by the more familiar synonjTTis 
above givoi; it does follow that 
supposiiilious should not be given, 
as ill the quotation at the head, 
senses proper to the synonyms of 
suppositious, but should be confined 
to those implying intent to deceive. 

suppress makes suppressihle, see 
-ABLE 2 ; & suppressor, see -or. 
suppressedly. A bad form ; -edly. 
suppressio verl. See Technical 
TERMS. Pronounce -ef'-i. 
supreme. See Positive words, &, 
for the s. sacrifice, Stock pathos. 
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surcease, n. & vb, is a good example 
of the archaic words that dull 
writers at uneasily conscious mo¬ 
ments will revive in totally unsuit¬ 
able contexts ; see Incongruous 
VOCABULARY. Thc fact is that in 
ordinary English the word is dead, 
though the pun in Macbeth {& catchy 
ivith his surcease, success) is a tomb¬ 
stone that keeps its memory alive ; 
there arc contexts & styles in which 
the ghosts of dead words may be 
effectively evoked ; but in news¬ 
paper articles & pedestrian wTiting 
ghosts arc as little in their element 
as in Fleet Street at midday. The 
following quotations are borrowed 
from thc OEII :— It zvas carried on 
in all zveatlicrs . . , zvith no surcease 
of keenness./Ptivate schools for boys 
give four days' surcease from lesso7is./ 
There is no surcease in the torrent of 
Princes . . . who continue to pour into 
the capital./I . . . thereupon surceased 
from my labors./They could never 
surcease to feel thc liveliest interest in 
those zvonclerful meteoric changes./ 
Intrigues cO practices . . . zvould of 
necessity surcease. 

These are all from 19th or 20lh c. 
writers ; but it should be added that 
at least two of the verb examples 
are American ; & if the verb is, as 
seems likely, still alive in the IT.S., 
American writers are naturally ex¬ 
empt from criticism on the point. 

surd For thc phonetic sense see 
Technical terms. 

surety. Pronounce shoor'ti ; many 
verse examples show Hiat the 
disyllabic sound is no innovation, 
surgeon. Sec physician. 
surloin. Sec sirloin. 
surly. Adv. surlily ; see -lily s.f. ; 
the change of spelling from .sirly 
disguises the fact that -ly in surly is 
the ordinary suffix, & perhaps ac¬ 
counts for surlily on thc analogy of 
jollily, sillily^ holily. 

surmise, not -ize ; see -ise. 
surmisedly. Four syllables if used ; 
see -EDLY, & use conjecturally &c. 
surprisal. See -al nouns. 
surprise, l. Not -ize; see -ise. 


2. The verb makes -sable ; see Mute 
E. 3. ‘ i should not be surprised if 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer does 
not agree zjoith me.' Mr Asquith 
added that ... If Mr Asquith really 
said what thc reporter attributes to 
him, which may be doubted, he 
meant ‘ agreed ’ or ‘ agrees not 
‘ does not agree The mistake, 
for other examples of which see 
Negatives, A: not, is particularly 
common after should not be surprised. 

surprisedly. Four syllables, if used ; 
see -EDLY. 

surtout. OED pronounces scrtdo't 
or sertoo' ; it may be thought that 
scr'tdb represents a later dev'elop- 
ment ; but the word is now so little 
used that thc question is of no 
imiiortanee. 

surveillance. Pronounce srrva'lans. 

survey. Noun ser'va, verb serva'; 
see Noun & verb accent. For verb 
inflexions see Verbs in -ie &c., 2. 
Agent noun, surveyor, see -or. 

survive makes -vablc, sec Mute e ; 

& survivor, see -or. 

suspenders,^- bi aces, is ‘Chiefly 
U.S.’—OEl) ; to use it for braces in 
England is to throw away thc 
advantiige of haxing two names for 
two things. 

suspense, suspension. In the verbal 
sense,:= suspending, the second is 
the right. Susj)e?ise, though it still 
retains that force in suspense of 
judgement, lias become so identified % 
with a state of mind that to revive 
its earlier use puzzles the hearer. 

In the following quotation it is clear 
that suspense compels one to read 
the sentence twice, whereas suspen¬ 
sion or suspending would have been 
understood at first sight :— The 
state of war is inevitably the suspense 
of Liberalism, & in all the nations at 
war there are some men who greatly 
hope that it may also be the death of 
Liberalism, 

suspensible exists, but is perhaps 
not better than the normal sus- 
pendaJble ; see -able 2. 
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suspicion. For s. = soup 9 on, see 
Gallicisms. 

sustain. Mr - , Master of the 

- Hounds^ has sustained a broken 

rib & other injuries through his horse 
falling. The very common idiom 
here illustrated is described by the 
OEU as ‘in modern journalistic 
use ’ ; but with such abstract ob¬ 
jects as injury, loss, leak, bruise, &c., 
instead ot broken rib it is as old as 
the 15th e., & the extension is not 
a violent one. Nevertheless, sustain 
as a synonym for suffer or receive or 
get belongs to tlie class of Formal 
WORDS, & is better avoided both for 
that reason & for a stronger one : 
if it is not made to do the work of 
those more suitable words, it calls 
up more clearly the other meaning 
in which it is valuable, viz to bear 
up against or stand or endure with¬ 
out yielding or perishing, as in 
‘ capable of sustaining a siege ’. 

sustalnedly. Four syllables, if 
used ; sec -edly. 

Susy, -ie. l!>ee -lv, -ie, -v. 

suttee, satl. Use the first, & see 
Didacticism, Mahomet, Pride of 

KNOWLEDGE, 

svelte. See French words. 

Swabian. See Suabian. 

Swan of Avon. See Sobriquets. 

swap, swop. The OED prefers -ap. 

Swapping horses while crossing 
the stream, a notoriously hazardous 
operation, is paralleled in speech by 
changing a word’s sense in the 
middle of a sentence, by vacillating 
between two constructions either of 
which might follow a word legiti¬ 
mately enough, by starting off with 
a subject that fits one verb but 
must have something tacitly sub¬ 
stituted for it to fit another, & by 
other such performances. These 
lapses are difficult to formulate & to 
exemplify, & any exposition of their 
nature naturally incurs the charge 
of Pedantry ; nevertheless, the air 
of slovenliness given by them is so 
fatal to effective writing that atten¬ 
tion must be called to them when¬ 


ever an opportunity can be made, 
as by this claptrap heading. 

Changing of a word’s sense ; interest 
is peculiarly liable to maltreat¬ 
ment :— Viscount Grey's promised 
speech in the House of Lords on 
Reparations db inter-Allied debts 
furnished all the interest naturally 
aroused. Interest is here virtually, 
though not actually, used twice— 
the speech furnished interest, in¬ 
terest w’as aroused ; but what was 
furnished was interesting matter, & 
wdiat was aroused was eager cur¬ 
iosity ; interest can bear either 
sense, but not both in one sentence./ 
For while the Opposition beat their 
drums as loudly as ever, it was well 
known that there was very little behind 
all this fuss, d; that in the very 
interests which they so furiously pro¬ 
tected they were anxious to meet the 
Government half-way. Which stands 
for interests ; they furiously pro¬ 
tected certain interests, i.e. certain 
persons or sets of persons or rights 
or privileges ; they were inclined to 
compromise in some people’s inter¬ 
ests, i.e. in their behalf or favour or 
name ; but behalf is not a person or 
a privilege or the like. The difficulty 
of expressing the inconsistency, 
however, explains why the word 
interest is often thus abused. For 
similar treatment of other words 
than interest, see Legerdemain. 

Shifting from one to another eon- 
struction. But supposing nothing 
changed rf' this Pope, who is made 
incompetent by the weight at once of 
his virtues d his ignorances, enjoys 
a long life, we should look for a great 
decline in .. . Supposing is followed 
first by an object {nothing) & adjec¬ 
tival complement {changed), & 
secondly by a substantival clause 
{this Pope enjoys). Either is right 
by itself, but to swap one for the 
other means disaster. 

Tacit modification of the subject 
&c. This barbarism could be stopped 
in a very short time, if it were made 
a punishable offence to throw rubbish 
into the street, d would have the added 
value of reducing the army of scaven- 
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gers. It is not the barbarism, but 
the stoppage of it, that would have 
the added value,/Fifty per cent of 
the weight could be knocked off 
practically every new petrol vehicle 
produced cfc yet be able to carry 
exactly the same load. What would 
carry the same load is not the 50% 
knocked off, but either the vehicle 
without it or the other 50% that 
remained./Mr A. C. Benson recalls 
a pleasant fiction, supposed to have 
happened to Matthew Arnold. A 
fiction neither happens nor is sup¬ 
posed to happen to anyone; a 
fiction can be recalled, but before it 
can be supposed to have happened 
it must be tacitly developed into 
a fictitious experience ; for it is 
itself a statement or narrative & not 
an event. See Haziness for other 
specimens of similar confusion. 

swath(e). The agricultural noun is 
spelt either way <& pronounced 
swawth or swdth or swadh ; sec 
-Til & -Dll; the noun <fe verb meaning 
wrap is swathe (swadh). The possi¬ 
ble differentiation is easy to see but 
very unlikely to be accepted. 

sweat, sweater. Victims of Gen- 

TEELISM. 

sweet. Sweet brier, sweet oil, sweet 
pea, sweet sultan, sweet william (or 
iS.lF.) should have no hyphens ; sec 
Hyphens 3 13. 

sweety. So spelt ; see -ey, -ie, -y. 

SwelL Swollen is the usual form of 
the p.p., & that not less, but more, 
than formerly. The chief use of 
swelled as p.p. is now in swelled head, 
in which its supposed irregularity 
may have been a recommendation 
as lending a homely expressiveness. 

swim. The past swam & p.p. swum 
are now almost invariable, though 
the OED has a Carlyle quotation 
for swam p.p., & a Tennyson for 
swum past. 

swine. Sing. & pi. the same ; s. 
makes swinish, see Mute e. 

swing. Past usually szoung, though 
OED quotes for swang Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, Gosse, & Belloc. 


swing(e)lng. At the bottom was 

tripe, in a swinging tureen —Gold¬ 
smith. A capacious one ? or one 
hung on pivots ? See Mute e, & use 
the -e- in the part, of sivingc. 
swivel has -lied, -lling, «fec.; -ll-, -l-. 
swop. See swap. 
sybarite. So spelt, 
sybil. See SIBYL,. This wrong 
spelling (the Greek is Sibulla) is 
especially common in tiie modern 
use as a feminine name. 


syce, groom. So spelt ; see sice. 
syllable &c. A verb & a noun are 
clearly sometimes needed for the 
notion of dividing words into syl¬ 
lables. The possible pairs seem to 
be the following (the number after 
each word means—1, that it is in 
fairly common use ; 2, that it is on 
record ; 3, that it is not given in 


OED) : - 

syllabatc 3 syllabation 2 

syllabicate 2 syllabication 1 

syllabify 2 syllabification 1 

syllabize 1 syllabization 3 

One first-class verb, two first-class 
nouns, but neither of those nouns 
belonging to that verb. It is absurd 
enough, any of several ways out 
would do ; that indeed is why none 
of them IS taken. The best thing 
would be to accept the most recog¬ 
nized verb syllabize, give it the now 
non-existent noun syllabization, & 
relegate all the rest to the Super¬ 
fluous WORDS ; but there is no 
authority both willing & able to 
issue such decrees. 


syllabub. Sec sillabub. 

syllabus. PI. -6i. 

syUepsis. St^e Technical terms. 
PI. ~pscs. 

syllogism. See Technical terms. 
sylph. See salamander. 
sylvan. See silvan. 
symbol. For synonyms see sign. 
symbolo^. For the form, see -IST 
on pacij{ic)ist. But symbolology is 
not used. 

sympathetic. The play, in spite of 
sublime scenes poetry, is an illus^ 
traiion & a warning to artists who 
deny, or forget, that no powers of 
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execution <fc no subordinate achieve¬ 
ment can compensate for a central 
figure who is “ unsympathetic ”, & 
that it is better for a “ hero ” to pro¬ 
voke active fear or hate than indiffer¬ 
ence or half-contemptuous pity./ 
Macbeth is not made great by the mere 
loan of a poet's imagery., & he is not 
made sympathetic, however adequately 
his crime may be explained d; pal¬ 
liated, by being the victim of a halluci¬ 
nation./Let me first say that Elsie 
Lindtner is by no means sympathetic 
to the writer of this paper ; if she 
were, the tragedy of the book would be 
more than one could bear. It will he 
seen that in tliosc passages the word 
docs not mean what tlic man in the 
street understands by it, i.e. capable 
of or prone to sympathy, but lias an 
esoteric sense peculiar to book- 
reviewers dramatic critics & 
familiar only to their readers, i.e. 
capable of evoking sympathy. In 
the OEI) there is no vestige of such 
a sense ; but in the French diction¬ 
aries it is easily found ;— II sc dit de 
personnes qui 6prouvent de la syni- 
pathie, ou ijui sc concilicnt la sym- 
pathie (Littr6) ; qui inspire la 
sympathie (Larousse). It is a 
Litkrarv critics’ word, a Gal¬ 
licism, & the possibility of confusion 
between the (iallic & the English 
senses is so obvious that the literary 
critic should denv hiiiLSclf the plea¬ 
sure of showing it otf. 

sympathy. The execjition some¬ 
times taken to following s. with/or 
instead of with is groundless ; the 
OED, under the sense compassion, 
even puts for before with as the 
normal construction. For the prin¬ 
ciple at issue, sec diffluent. 

symposium. Pron. -b'zii/m ; jil. -ia. 

symptom. For synonyms sec sign. 
synaeresis, synaloepha, synaphea. 
See Tlcunical terms. 

synchronize is not a word that we 
need regret the existence of, since 
there is useful work that it can do 
better than another ; but it is a 
Word that we may fairly desire to 
see as seldom as we may, one of the 


learned terms that make a passage 
in which they are not the best 
possible words stodgy & repellent ; 
it may be compared with the lists in 
Popularized technicalities. The 
extracts below, for instance, would 
surely have been better without 
it :—The lock-out mania, therefore, 
has synchronized [coincided ?] with 
an increased willingness for sacrifice 
on the part»>^of the men./Founder s 
Day, annually observed at the Charter¬ 
house, synchronizes this year with 
[is also, this year,] the tercentenary of 
Sutton's Charity./A movement of 
Russian troops to the Caucasus was 
ordered . . . This movement synchron¬ 
ized with [There were at the same 
time] reports of an extensive move¬ 
ment of Turkish troops near the Per¬ 
sian frontier./The winter solstice, 
which north of the Equator synchron¬ 
izes with [determines] the first day of 
the winter quarter, occurs at six 
minutes to ekven tonight, 

syncopation. See TncnNicAL terms. 

syncope. For the sense in gram¬ 
mar, see Tlcunical terms. Three 
syllables (-pi). 

synecdoche, synesis, synizesis. See 

Technical terms. 

Synonyms, in the narrowest sense, 
are separate words whose meaning, 
both denotation & connotation, is 
so fully identical that one can always 
he substituted for the other without 
change in the effect of the sentence 
in which it is done. WTiether any 
such perfect synonyms exist is 
doubtful ; gorse & furze may perhaps 
he a ])air ; l)ut if it is a fact that one 
is much more often used than the 
other, or prevails in a different 
geographical or social region, none 
of wdiich distinctions is apparent 
from the OED quotations, then 
exchange between them does alter 
the effect on competent hearers, & 
the synonymy is not perfect. At 
any rate, perfect synonyms are 
extremely rare. 

Synonynis in the widest sense are 
w'ords either of wdu’ch in one or 
other of its acceptations can some- 
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times be substituted for the other 
without affecting the meaning of a 
sentence ; thus it docs not matter 
(to take the nearest possible ex¬ 
ample) whether I say a word has 
‘ two senses ’ or ‘ two meanings 
& sense & meaning are therefore 
loose synonyms ; but if ‘ He is a 
man of sense ’ is rewritten as ‘ He 
is a man of meaning it becomes 
plain that sense & meaning are far 
from perfect synonyms ; sec field, 
& SIGN, for sets of this kind. 

Synonyms, or words like in sense 
but unlike in look or sound, have as 
their converse homonyms & homo¬ 
phones, or words like in look or 
sound but unlike in sense. The 
pole of a tent or eoach or punt, & 
the pole of the earth or the sky or 
a magnet, are in spite of their 
identical spelling separate words & 
homonyms. Gauge & not 

spelt alike, but so sounded, are 
homophones. 

Misapprehension of the degree in 
which words are synonymous is 
responsible for much bad writing of 
the less educated kind. From the 
notion that conservative is a syn¬ 
onym of moderate, as it is when 
compared with radical in fuditics, 
come the absurdities, illustrated 
under the word, of its use with 
estimate &c. ; so with protagonist 
(& champion), meticulous (& scru¬ 
pulous), REGARD (& consider), optim¬ 
istic (& hopeful), substitution (& 
replacement), dilemma (& difficulty), 
ERE (& before), save (& except), 
EXTENUATE (& CXCllSC ), FEASIBLE 
(& possible), ILK (& name), per¬ 
centage (& part), PROPORTION (& 
portion), re («& concerning), as well 
as numberless others. To appre¬ 
ciate the differences between partial 
synonyms is therefore of the utmost 
importance. There are unluckily 
two obstacles to setting them out in 
this book. One is that nearly all 
words are partial synonyms, & the 
treatment of them all from this 
point of view alone would fill not 
one but many volumes ; the other 
is that synonym books in which 


differences are analysed, engrossing 
as they may have been to the active 
party, the analyst, offer to the 
passive party, the reader, nothing 
but boredom. Everyone must, for 
the most part, be his own analyst ; 
& no-one who does not expend, 
whether expressly & systematically 
or as a half-conscious accompani¬ 
ment of his reading & writing, a 
good deal of care upon points of 
sjmonyrny is likely to write well. 
A writer’s concern with synonyms 
is twofold. He requires first the 
power of calling up the v^arious 
names under which the idea he has 
to express can go ; everyone has this 
in some degree ; everyone can 
develop his gift by exercise ; but 
copiousness in this direction varies, 
& to those who are deficient in it 
ready-made lists of synonyms are 
a blessed refuge, even if the ease 
they bring has as doubtful an effect 
on their style as the old Gradus 
ad Parnassum on the schoolboy’s 
elegiacs. Such lists, to be of much 
use, must be voluminous, & those 
who need them slu-uld try Roget’s 
Thesaurus or some other work de¬ 
voted to that side of synonymy. 
Secondly, he requires the power of 
choosing rightly out of the group at 
his command, which depends on his 
realizing the differences between its 
items. As has been implied already, 
such differences cannot be ex¬ 
pounded for a language in anything 
less than a vast dictionary devoted 
to them alone ; no attempt at it 
has been made in this book except 
in cases where experience shows 
warnings to be necessary. Still, a 
book concerned like the present with 
English idiom in general cannot but 
come into frequent touch with 
synonymy ; & those who wish to 

pursue that particular branch of 
idiom will find the following list of 
articles (in addition to those pre¬ 
viously referred to) useful as a 
guide ;—act (n.), admission, apt, 
asset, assure, authentic, behalf, 
benign, besides, big, bloom, broad, 
burlesque, category, cease, cere- 
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monial, certitude, cheerful, classic, 
clime, commonplace, conciseness, 
connote, continual, continuance, con¬ 
trary, countenance, credence, de¬ 
cided, defective, definite, deism, 
delusion, dower, due, duteous, effec¬ 
tive, England, enough, enteric, 
entity, epistle, especially, essence, 
essential, exceedingly, explicit, ex¬ 
terior, facile, faience, falsehood, 
fatalism, faun, female (bis), festal, 
fir, floor, foam, forceful, foreword. 
Formal words, frantic, friar, furze, 
Gallic, garret, Gcntcelism, glossary, 
gourmand, Grecian, gulf, happening, 
harmony, Hebrew, horrible, idio¬ 
syncrasy, illegible, include, Incongru¬ 
ous vocabulary, innate, intensive, 
intuition, jargon, jocose, judicial, 
lampoon, legislation, libel. Literary 
words, littoral. Long variants, luxuri¬ 
ant, male, malignancy, masterful, 
maunder, mentality, minify, mole¬ 
cule, monachal, mutual. Needless 
variants, observance, physician, pi¬ 
geon, piteous, plenteous, polity, por¬ 
celain, practicable, proposition, pur¬ 
port, receipt, requirement, resort, 
reversion, shall, that (rel. pr.), tint, 
transparent. 

synonymity, synonymy. There is 
work for both words, the first mean¬ 
ing synonymousness, & the second 
the subject & supply lof synonyms, 
synopsis. PI. -psfs. 
syntax. See Technical terms. 
synthesis. PI. -theses. The scien¬ 
tific sound of the word often tempts 
the pretentious to use it instead of 
more appropriate words such as 
combination^ alliance, or union : A 
flickering gleam on the subject may 
be found in a pamphlet called ^ The 
Case against Ilorne Rule ’, by Mr 
Amery, which also propounds the 
new idea of a synthesis betxoeen the 
tariff db the opposition to Home Rule. 

synthetize, not synthesize, is the 
right formation. 

syphon, syren. See siphon, siren. 
Syriac, Syrian. There is the same 
difference in application as between 
Arabic & Arab(ian). 
syringe. Pron. si'rlnj, not slri'nj. 


syringitis. See Greek g. 
syrup, syrupy. So spelt, the first 
by usage in England ; for the 
second, see -P-, -pp-. Golden syrup 
is, outside the grocer’s, a Genteel- 
ism for treacle. 

systemic, as compared with the 
regular systematic, is excused by its 
usefulness in distinguishing a sense 
required in physiology &c. ‘ of the 
system or body as a whole ’ ; other 
wrong formations, systemist, system- 
ize, &c., have no such excuse, & 
systematist &c. should be invariable. 

systole. Pronounce si'stoli. 
syzy&y* Pronounce si'zigi (see 
Greek g) or si'ziji. 

T 

tabes. Pronounce ta'bez. 
tableau (vivant), table-d'hdte, ta- 
blier. See French words. 

taboo. Accent on last syllable ; 
though this accent is English only, 
it is established English, to correct 
it is pedantry ; to spell tabu (except 
in ethnological dissertations) is no 
better ; see Pronunciation, & 
Pride of knowledge. Past & p.p. 
usu. tabooed, sometimes (see -ed & 
’d) taboo'd. 

tabula (rasa). PI. -lae {-sae). 
tabulate makes -table ; see -able 1. 
tache. See French words. 
tack. Confusion between the nau- 
tieal word used figuratively & tact 
(1 think we have been on the wrong 
tact) is not unknown in speech, 
though it seldom gets into print. 

tactics. See strategy for the 
distinction. 

tactile )(tactual. Why two words ? 
And, there being two, is any useful 
differentiation cither established or 
possible ? The existence of tactile 
is sufficiently explained by the de¬ 
sire for a form corresponding to a 
large class of adjectives that mean 
having the power or quality of doing 
or suffering some action—contrac¬ 
tile, ductile, erectile, fictile, fissile, 
flexile, pensile, prehensile, protru- 
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sile, retractile, sessile, tensile, & 
textile, to omit more familiar words 
such as agile, docile, fragile, & 
volatile. And the existence of 
tactual is sulficiently explained by 
a natural preference for tactually 
over tactilchj. But, in contrast with 
the differentiation between agile & 
actual, textile & textual, our pair are 
used almost indiscriminately. Care¬ 
ful writers should confine tactile to 
the meaning capable of feeling or 
being felt by touch, & apply it to 
organs & qualities, while tactual 
should mean of or by touch & be 
more generally applied—/nr/aaZ tests, 
sensation, anaesthesia, u)iion, values. 
The point is that the -ual words be¬ 
long to Latin abstract nouns in -us, 
-us, cV: the -He words to Latin verbs, 
& that on the whole Ihcir meanings 
are true to that difference, howx^ver 
little we may know' or remember it. 

taenia. PI. - 7 iiac . 

Taffy. See Sobi:iqi:ets. 
tailoress. Feminine oEhioNATioNs. 
take makes takahle ; see INIvte e. 
talc makes talcky . 
talent)(genius. i)r Henry Bradley, 
in the OKI), sums up the familiar 
contrast thus :—‘ It was by the 
German w'nters of the 18th c. that 
the distinction b<‘tween “ genius ” 
& “ talent which had some foun¬ 
dation in Fr. usage, w'as sharpened 
into the strong antithesis which is 
now universally current, so that the 
one term is hardly ever defined 
without reference to the other. The 
difference between genius & talent 
has been formulated very variously 
by different writers, but there is 
general agreement in regarding the 
former as the higher of the two, as 
creative ” & “■ original ”, & as 
acliieving its results by instinctive 
perception & spontaneous activity, 
rather than by processes which 
admit of being distinctly analysed 

talkative. Though a IIvbrid de¬ 
rivative, the word is much too 
firmly established to be attacked ; 
but it is worth while, with a view to 
discouraging imitation, to point out 


that among 150 known words in 
-ative (see Walker’s Rhyming Dic¬ 
tionary) t. is the only one in which 
-ative has been appended to a non- 
Latin verb. 

tally, vb. For inflexions see Verbs 

IN -IE &c., 0. 

talus. PL of the word meaning 
ankle &e., tall ; pi. of the word 
meaning slope &c., taluses. The 
first cornc*s to us from Latin, the 
second from French. 

tame makes -mahle ; sec Mute e. 

tan, = tangent. C urtailed w ords. 

-T & -ED. Typical words arc be¬ 
reaved bereft, burned ifc burnt, 
dreamed & dreamt, kneeled & knelt, 
leaned A: leant, leaped &c leapt, 
learned & learnt, smelled & smelt, 
spelled Ik. spelt, siiilled & spilt, 
spoiled <fc s|K)ilt, tossed & tost. 

In the last of these the point is 
purely one of spinning, & the sound 
is the same either way ; there arc 
many other ^'erbs of which that is 
true (husht, kist, whipL, eurst, cookt, 
&e.). A: individual writers make a 
practice of using the short form as 
a ])ieee of spt'Iling reform, a time- 
saver, or an eiH-entrieily ; whichever 
the motive. th(‘ (‘fhet, is with most 
w'ords eeei ntrie ; but tost, csp. in 
p.p. compounds such as storni-tost, 
is current, by the side of tossed. 

Of the rest the spelling may affeel 
the sound in some, & does affect it 
in others. Thus, burned may be 
sounded with d, but perhaps most 
even of those wiio spell it so sound 
it as w'itli t, whereas leaped A: leapt 
are pronounced by everyone w'lth 
different vowels—lept, & lf*pt. The 
advice here offered is to use the -t 
spelling in both classes. A: that in tlu* 
face of the surely surprising figures 
to be given below' ; it W'ill hardly be 
denied that most people say bernt 
& li^pt, not bemd & lept, & con¬ 
formity between the written & the 
spoken word is worth securing 
where, since both spellings are 
already in use, it costs nothing. At 
present, however, the -ed forms still 
prevail in print over those in -t in 
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most of our list ; & it should be 
added that, if the past tense were 
distinguished from the p.p., the 
preponderance of -ed for it would be 
slightly greater. The figures arc 
arrived at by counting the occur¬ 
rences in all OED quotations of the 
19th & 20th cc.; the first figure for 
each word is the number for -ed, 
the second for -t. 

]. toss—2fi, 3 

2. burn —7, 10 (see also burn) 
learn —5, 0 

smell—2, 8 
spell—4, 4 
spill—8, 17 

spoil—9, 5 (see below) 

3. bereave—3, 3 (see also berkave) 
dream—5, 3 (see also dream) 
kneel—3, 2 

lean—12, 2 
leap—7, 5 

The figures for spoil are exclusive 
of examples in w’hich -ed alone is 
possible ; that is so in tlie older 
sense strip (as opp. damage). On 
class 3 it is worth while to remark 
that there are so many similar verbs 
in which the -t form is now the only 
one {creep^ deal, feel, keep, leave, 
mean, sleep, sweep, weep, <fcc.) that 
the adoption of dreamt ike. in print 
need expose no-one to the charge of 
eccentricity. 

tantalize. To the British motor in¬ 
dustry Free Trade has become as 
tantalizing as a red rag to a ball. 
See Slipshod extension. He who 
is tantalized is usually irritated, but 
he who is irritated is comparatively 
seldom tantalized ; & to apply t. to 
a wrong kind of irritation is to 
betray ignorance. 

tant soit peu. See French w^ords. 
Taoism. I^ronounw tow 'izrn. 
tapis. See French words. 
tar, = sailor. See Sobriquets. 
targeted. So spelt ; see -t-, -tt-, 
targiim. PI. -ms ; see -um. 
tarry, vb. For inflexions see Verbs 
IN -IE &c., 6. 

tarsus. PI. -si. 

tart)(pie. The current distinction 
is that a tart c*ontains fruit or sweet 


stuff, & a pie meat or savoury stuff ; 
but the earlier distinction was that 
a tart was not, & a pie was, closed 
in with pastry above ; & as relics 
of the old use we retain mince pie as 
the only possible form, «fe apple pie 
& cherry pie as names of a trap bed 
& a flower, though more or less 

superseded by- tart in their 

primary senses. 

Tartar, Tatar. The second spelling 
may well be left to the ethnologists ; 
sec Pride of knowledge. 
tassel makes -lied ; see -ll-, -l-. 
taste, vb, makes tastablc ; Mute e. 
tasty (so spelt, see Mute e) has 
been displaced, except in unedu¬ 
cated or facetious use, in its primary 
sense by savoury & in its secondary 
by tasteful. 

Tatar. See Tartar. 
tattler. Now so spelt ; formerly, 
& esp. in the name of the 18th-c. 
periodical, tailer. 

tattoo makes tattooed or tattooed ; 
see -ED ik ’d. 

Tautology (lit. ‘ saying the same 
thing i.e. as one has already said) 
is a term used in various senses. 
To repeat the words or the substance 
of a preceding sentence or passage 
may be impressive & a stroke of 
rhetoric, or wearisome & a sign of 
incomjietence, mainly according as 
it IS done deliberately or uncon- 
j sciously ; in either case it may be 
, called tautology (though the word 
i is in fact seldom used except in 
reproach), but it is with neither of 
these kinds that we are here con¬ 
cerned. Another sense is the allow¬ 
ing of a word or phrase to recur 
without point while its previous 
occurrence is still unforgotten ; this 
j kind of t. will be found fully dis- 
i cussed in the articles Repetition 
i & Elegant variation ; it is of 
great importance as an element in 
style, but need not here be treated 
again. Yet another form of t. is 
that dealt with in Pleonasm 2, in 
which synonyms, either capable of 
serving the purpose by itself, are 
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conjoined, as in sccve d' except. 
Again, the word is sometimes ap¬ 
plied to identieal propositions such 
as ‘ I don’t like my tea too hot ’ ; 
for such statements see the truism 
section of commonplace. 

What remains to be illustrated here 
is the way in which writers who arc 
careless of form & desirous of 
emphasis often fail to notice that 
they are wasting words by express¬ 
ing twice over in a sentence some 
part of it that is indeed essential but 
needs only one expression. It is 
true that words are cheap, &, if the 
cost of them as such to the writer 
were the end of the matter, it would 
not be worth considering ; the 
intelligent reader, however, is wont 
to reason, jicrhaps unjustly, that if 
his author writes loosely he probably 
thinks loosely also, & is tlierefore 
not worth attention. A few ex¬ 
amples follow, & under both 2 & 
EQUALLY AS 2 will be found collec¬ 
tions of the same kind of t. ;— The 
motion on constitutional reforms aims 
at placing women on the same 
equality with men in the exercise of 
the franchise (As no other equality 
has been in question, same & 
equality are tautological ; in the 
same position as, or on an equality 
with)./The wool profits were again 
made the subject of another attack by 
Mr Mackinder last night (Omit 
either again or another)./May 1 be 
permitted to state that the activities of 
the Club are not limited only to 
aeronautics ? {Limited & only are 
tautological ; limited to, or directed 
only to)./It is sheer pretence to sup¬ 
pose that speed & speed alone is the 
only thing which counts (Omit either 
speed alone, or only). 

tax & some synonyms— cess, cus¬ 
toms, due, duty, excise, fee, gabelle, 
heriot, impost, levy, octroi, rate, scot 
<fc lot, toll, tribute. With such sets of 
words it is often convenient to have 
a conspectus of the distinctions & 
be saved the labour of turning them 
up for comparison in separate dic¬ 
tionary articles. Such convenience 


is all that is here aimed at, a rough 
definition of each word being given 
after the OED’s definition of tax 
itself & its note thereon. 

OED on tax : —(Definition) A com¬ 
pulsory contri bution to the support of 
government, levied on persons, pro¬ 
perty, income, commodities, trans¬ 
actions, etc., now at fixed rates, 
mostly proportional to the amount 
on which the contribution is levied. 
(Note) '■ Tax ’ is the most inclusive 
term for these contributions, esp. 
when spoken of as the matter of 
taxation, & in such phrases as direct 
& indirect tax, including also similar 
levies for the su])port of the work of 
such local or s[)ccific bodies as county 
or municipal councils, poor law or 
school boards, etc. But in British 
practice few of theindiv^idual imposts 
are calk'd by the name, the most 
notable being the Income tax. Land 
tax, & Property tax (also dog-tax, 
match-tax,window-tax),W\c rest being 
mostly styled ‘ duties ’, as excise, im¬ 
port, export, estate, house, stamp, death 
duties, etc. The ‘ taxes ’ levied by 
local bodies are usually called ‘rates’, 
e. g. borough, county, poor, school, 
water rate, etc. 

cess, = niXc. or tax, but chiefly in 
local use, esp. in Ireland, Scotland, 
& India. 

customs, payment levied upon im¬ 
ports from fur(ign countries; cf. 
excise. 

due, any obligatory payment, the 
nature being usually sjiccificd by an 
attributive noun, as harbour, market, 
dues. 

duty, tax levncd on specific articles 
or transactions, not on persons ; sec 
also the note on tax above. 

excise, duty charged on home goods 
before they can be sold ; cf. customs, 
fee, regulation sum payable to 
public official or to professional man 
for a particular service performed. 
gabelle, a tax, but esp. the French 
pre-Rcvolution salt-tax. 

heriot, payment in money or kind 
due to lord of manor on tenant’s 
decease. 

impost, a tax in the more inde- 
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finite sense, i.e. when tax is not to 
be taken as contrasted with rate,. 

levy^ exaction from every person 
concerned of an equal amount or an 
amount proportional to his pro¬ 
perty. 

octroi, duty charged on articles 
before they are admitted into a 
town. 

rate, amount of assessment on pro¬ 
perty for local purposes ; see also 
the note on tax above. 

scot ch lot, a tax levied by a muni¬ 
cipal corporation in yiroportionate 
shares upon its members for the 
defraying of municipal expenses. 

toll, fixed eharge for access or 
passage or permission. 

tribute, periodical payment made in 
token of submission or as price of 
protection by a State or person to 
another. 

taxi. 1*1. taxis better than -ies ; cf. 

-o(r.)s 5 & 0. 

teacheress. See Fi.minini: dt:si(;- 

NATIONS. 

teasel, teazle. The OED treats the 
first as the standard form. 

tec. Sec Curt.\ili:d words. 

TECHNICAL TERMS of rhetoric, 
grammar, logic, prosody, diplomacy, 
literature, &e,, that a reader may 
be confronted with or a writer have 
need of. The list is very far from 
exhaustive ; & the principle of 

selection has been to omit at one 
extreme the words of which most 
people who are given to reading at 
all may be assumed to know the i 
meaning, & at the other those so ! 
unfamiliar that no sensible writer j 
would use them unless he were ' 
addressing experts or students. The 
design is to give the briefest service¬ 
able definition, & an illustration, of 
each term ; & they are roughly 

classified as Rhet.(orical), Gram, 
(matical), Log.(ical), Pros.(odical), 
Dipl.(omatic), Lit.(erary), &c. Some 
terms are included of which no 
account is needed beyond what is 
given in their alphabetical place in 
the Dictionary ; these arc printed 
in small capitals. Cross references 


in italics with above or below are to 
items in this article. 

absolute (Gram.) ; ‘ freed ’. An 

adj. or a trans. vb is a. when the 
adj. has no noun, or the vb no 
object. Fortune favours the brave ; 
If looks could kill. See also Abso¬ 
lute CONSTRUCTION. 

acatalectic (Pros.) ; ‘ not stopping 
short ’. A verse or metre is a. when 
its last foot is complete ; cf. cata- 
lectic below. Ma'ny/me'n &/ma'ny 
/wo'men is a trochaic dimeter a. 

accidence (Gram.) ; ^ the things 

that befall (words) ’. The part of 
grammar concerned with inflexions, 
or the forms that words can take ; 
a book of paradigms. Cf. syntax 
below. 

ad captandum (Rhet.) : ‘ for catch¬ 
ing (the common herd ’, vulgus). 
Ajiplied to unsound specious argu¬ 
ments. An a. c. presentation of the 
facts. 

affix (Gram.) ; ‘ thing fastened on ’. 
A term including both prefixes & 
suffixes. What is the stem when all 
affixes are removed ? 

a fortiori (Log.) ; ‘ from yet firmer 
ground ’. Introducing a fact that, 
if one already accepted is true, must 
also & still more obviously be true. 
It could not have been finished in a 
week ; a. f. not in a day. 

alcaics (Pros.) ; verses of Alcaeus *. 
A four-line Greek & Latin stanza : 

--/—ww—wisi bis 

-w-w- 

— WW — 

Imitated by Tennyson in : 

O mighty-mouthed inventor of har- 
^nonies, 

O skilled to sing of time or eternity. 

God-gifted organ-voice of Eng¬ 
land, 

Milton, a name to resound for 
ages ! 

alexandrine (Pros.) ; origin doubt¬ 
ful. A six-foot iambic line, i.e. one 
foot longer than that of blank verse ; 
the normal line in French verse (but 
see also senarius below), & ending 
each stanza in Spenserians. (A 
needless Alexandrine ends the song) 
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Thai like/a tvound/ed snake/ drags 
its/slow length/ahng. 

allegory (Rhet.) ; ‘ other wording 
A narrative of wiiich the true mean¬ 
ing is to be got by translating its 
persons events into others that 
they are understood to symbolize. 
The Faerie Queen & The rilgrim's 
Progress are aa. For synonymy see 
SIMILE. 

alliteration (Rhet.) ; ‘ letter-tag¬ 

ging The notienable or effective 
use in a phrase or sentence of words 
beginning ivitli or containing the 
same letter or sound. A/ter Ji/e*.s 
fjt/ul fever ; In a .9umimT treason 
when 6oft was the sun. 
amphibol(og)y (Log.) ; ‘ aiming 

both ways ’. A statement so ex¬ 
pressed as to admit of two gram¬ 
matical constructions eacli yielding 
a different sense. A/mjT' a eold ib 
starve a fever appears to be two 
sentences containing separate direc¬ 
tions for two maladies, liut may also 
be a conditional sentence meaning 
If you are fool enough to stuff a cold 
you will produce & have to starve 
a fever. 

anacoluthon (Gram.) ; * inconse¬ 

quent matter ’. A .sentence in which 
there is wrongly substituted for the 
completion of a construction some¬ 
thing that presupposes a different 
beginning. Can I not make you 
understand that if you don’t get 
reconciled to your father what is to 
happen to you ? (the that construction 
requires a statement, not a question, 
to complete it). Pliny speaks of 
divers engaged in the strategy of 
ancient warfare, carrying tubes in 
their mouths A so drew the necessary 
air down to their lungs. 

anacrusis (Pros.) ; ‘ a recoil ’. A 
syllable (or more), in some metres 
invariable A in some optional, before 
the point at which the reckoning of 
the normal feet begins. In the 
couplet following, each line is a 
trochaic dimeter catalectic, but the 
first has not & the second has a. : 

Clearer/loves sound/other/ways ; 
I/miss my/little/human/praise 


anagram (I. 1 I.I ; rewriting \ 
shullling of the letters of a word or 
phrase resulting in a signihcant 
combination. Runyan tells Ins 
readers that John liuiiyan anagrarn’d 
makes nu hony in a It (m‘w hon< y ni 
a bee). 

analogy (Log., Grain.) ; ‘ accoi- 

daiiec with proportion Inference 
or procedure bused on the presuii)[)- 
tioH that things whose likeness in 
certain resjieets is known will l)e 
found or should be treated as alike 
also in respects alxiut whudi know¬ 
ledge is limited to one of them, 
'i’he conelusiori that a Statedhceause 
its develojmieiit in some respects 
resembles that of a person, must by 
lajise of time grow feeble & die is 
analogical. Since opera resembles 
drama both in being the name ol 
a jilav A in ending in -u, analogy 
provides opera with the (incorrect) 
adj. operatie to match the riglitly 
formed dramatic. For other ex¬ 
amples, see Analogy. 

anapaest (Pros.) ; - struck back '. 

A metrical foot, . And his 

co/horts were gleam/ing with pur, pie 
(b gold is an anajiaestic dimeter or 
four aa. 

anaphora (Rhet.); ‘ bringing back 
Marked repetition of a word or 
phrase in suceessiv’^e clauses or 
sentences. At her feet he bowed, he 
fell, he lay down : at her feet he 
bowed, he fell : where, he bowed, there 
he fell down dead. 

anastrophe (Rhet.) ; ^ rcv^ersal ’. 

Upsetting, for effect, of such normal 
order as preposition before noun or 
object after verb. No war or 
battle’s sound Was heard the world 
around. Me he restored, & him he 
hanged. 

antepenult (Gram.) ; ‘ before the 

nearly last ’. Last syllable but two 
of a word. In laboratory the a. is 
-ra-, penult -to-, & ultima -ry. 

anticlimax (Rhet.) ; ^ climax-spoil¬ 
ing ’. Annulment of the impressive 
effect of a climax by a final item of 
inferior importance. The rest of all 
the acts of Asa, all his might, the 
cities which he built, are they not 
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written in the hook of Uie chronicles 
of the kings of Judah ? Nevertheless 
in the time of his old age he was 
diseased in his feet. 

antistrophe (Tros.); ‘ counter-turn 
The part of a Creek chorus chanted 
in reply to the strophe & exactly 
reproducing its metre. A short 
specimen (Aesch. P. V. 414 foil., 
traiisl- Whitclaw) of strofihc & a. is : 


And dwollcrs bv tlie 
(Ajlchiaii shore, 
Maidens, of baUlo 
uiudraul, 

And .Scythian hordes 
that iMni,'c 
At eartli's reniutest 

'KMgO 

Kound the M.A«‘otie 
j>ool; 


And Aria’s warlike 
llower of men, 

All they, A\hese for- 
trcss-city froun^ 
Acai Caucabus, high- 
l.eivh.vl; 

^\ d I ii<)->t, vbose 
b'lttle-rry 

.'^linllsiiiid the ehaig- 
ine; s{«_‘arb. 


antithesis (Ulut.): ‘ jilacing op¬ 
posite Such choice or airange- 
ment of woids as emjiliasizc's a con¬ 
trast. Crnfli/ men contcnin studies ; 
simple men admire them ; d* leise 
men use them. 

aorist (dram.) ; ‘ undefined The 
Greek jiasl tense eoiresponding to 
English chose &v. ; so named as not 
being definitely perfect or imperfect 
(like had chosen, a })crfcct tense, or 
was choosing, an imperfect tense): 
applied also to any such undefined 
tense, c. g. to 1 choose in opfiosition 
to 1 am choosing A: 1 have chosen. 

aphaeresis ((irarn ); ‘takingaway \ 
The loss of an initial letter, syllable, 
&e. Special was formerly especial, 
adder naddre, & cute acute. C’f. 
syncope, apocope, below. 

aphctic (GJrani.) ; * letting go 

An adj. now oftcai ust‘d instead of 
the rare aphacretic 6c meaning ” re¬ 
sulting from apliacresis or aphesis ’ 
—the latter a lately coined word to 
express gradual & unintentional 
aphaeresis as in squire (esquire), 
\shun (attention). 

apocope (Gram.); ‘cutting off’. 
The loss of a final letter or syllable 
or more. My, curio, cinema, were 
formerly mine, curiosUy, cinemato¬ 
graph. Cf. syncope below, & aphae¬ 
resis above. 

apodosis (Gram.) ; ‘ paying back *. 


The main clause in a conditional 
sentence, so called as satisfying the 
expectation raised by the preceding 
protasis, but retaining the name 
even when the protasis foliow's. If 
he would he could ; lie could if he 
would ; in each form the a. is he 
could, & the rest the protasis. 

aposiopesis (Rhet.); ‘falling silent’. 
Significant breaking off so that the 
hearer must supply the unsaid words. 

If we should fail —. Oh, go to - ! 

a posteriori (Log.) ; ‘ from the 

hinder end Working hack from 
effects to causes, i.e. inductively. 
God "s in his heaven — aU. 's right with 
the world is an a posteriori inference 
if it means The world is so clearly 
gocxl that there must be a god in 
lieaven ; but an a prion int^erence 
if it means that since we know there 
IS u god, the state of the world must 
be right. 

apostrophe (Rhet.) ; ‘ a turning 

awaiy ’. W’ord.s addressed to a pre¬ 
sent or absent person or thing & 
breaking tiie thread of discourse. 

There is not wind enough to twirl 
The one rc'd leaf, the last of its clan, 
That danc-es as often as dance it can. 
Hanging so light. A hanging so high, 
On the tojimost twig that looks up 
at the sky. 

Hush, beating heart of Christabel ! 
Jesu, Maria, shield her well! 

She folded her arms beneath her 
cloak, 

And stoic to the other side of the 
oak. 

apposition ((iram.) ; ‘ putting to 
The placing of a st'cond description 
side by side with that by which 
soinetliiiig has first been denoted, 
the second being treated as gram- 
matiealiy parallel with the first. 
Simon, son of Jonas, Invest thou me ? 

a priori (Log.) ; ‘ from the earlier 
part Working forward from known 
or assumed causes to effects, i. e. de¬ 
ductively. For an example, see a 
posteriori above. 

arguing in a circle (Log.). The 
basing of two eonclusions each upon 
the other. That the world is good 
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follows from the known goodness of 
God ; that God is good is known 
from the excellence of the world he 
has made. 

argumentum ad -(Log.); ‘argu¬ 
ment directed to - a. a. 

hominem , one calculated to apj)eal 
to the individual addressed more 
than to impartial reason ; a. a. 
crumenam (purse), one touching the 
hearer’s pocket ; a . a . baculum 
(stick) or argumentum baculinum , 
threat of force instead of argument ; 
a . a . ignorantiam , one depending for 
its effect on the hearer’s not knowing 
something essential ; a . a . populu 7 n , 
one pandering to popular passion ; 
a . a. verecundiam (modesty), one to 
meet wliieh requires the opponent to 
offend against decorum. 

arsis (Pros.) ; ‘ raising The 

more emphatic part of a foot, c. g. 
the first syllable of a dactyl or 
trochee, & the last of an anapaest 
or iambus ; opp. thesis. This is the 
Latin & the prevailing modern use, 
reversed from the original Greek ; 
since the Greek meanings are still 
sometimes preferred, confusion is 
not unknown. The accented syl¬ 
lables are in arsis in Fro'ggij wou ld 
a woo'ing go' Whe'tker his rno'thcr 
would le't him or no' ; And so' the 
poor do'g had no'nv. 

aspirate (Gram.) ; ‘ breathed ’. 

Sound of the letter h when not fused 
with another as in Philip (ph = f) or 
thin or this or shin or chin or loch, 
but pure as in hot greenhouse. 
Also used loosely of ph, th, & Scotch 
ch, & of other letters now usually 
called spirant or fricative. 

assimilation (Gram.) ; ^ making 

like The changing of a sound into 
another identical with or nearer to 
a neighbouring sound, as when the 
d of godsibb (related in God) be¬ 
comes 8 in gossip, or when the dental 
of in not becomes the labial in 
before the labial p in impius impious. 

asyndeton (Rhet.) ; * not bound 

together *. The omission, for effect, 
of conjunctions by which words or 
sentences would in normal speech be 
connected. 


The first sort by their own sugges¬ 
tion fell, 

Self-tempted, A self-depraved ; a 
Man falls, deceived 
By the oilier first : Man, therefort, 
slmJl fiml grace ; 

A'i’hc tilluT, none. 
attraction ((irain.) ; A tendency 
less commonly operative in Knglisii 
(exccj)t in mere blunders) than in 
J.atin & (^reek, by which a word is 
changed from the correct case, 
numlK'r, or jicrson, to that of an 
adjacent word. When him [whonij 
we serve ’s away ; "I'lie wages of sin 
is death. And (as a blunder) Tlie 
small amount f)f classics which are 
still held to be necessary. 

ballad (Lit.); ‘dancing-song’. 
Originally a song as accompaniment 
to dancing ; later any simple senti¬ 
mental song csp. of two or more 
verses each to the same melody, e.g. 
Jonson's Drink to me only— ; a 
separate modern use is as the name 
of simple narrati\c jioems in short 
stanzas, such as Chivy Chase. 

ballade (Lit; ‘dancing-song’. An 
elaborate ])oem consisting of three 
eight (or ten) line stanzas a four 
(or live) line envoy, all on three (or 
four) rhymes only in the same order 
in each stanza, & with the same 
line ending l aeh stanza A: the envoy. 
An old French form, revived in 
F'rance & Lnglaiid in the lOth c. 
The Pompadour’s Fan (ballade, by 
Austin Dobson) 
Chicken-skin, delicate, white. 

Painted by Carlo Vanloo, 

Loves in a riot of light, 

Roses & vaporous blue ; 

Hark to the dainty/roM-/row 
Picture above, if you can, 

Kyes that could melt as the dew,— 
This was the Pornjiadour’s fan 1 
See how they rise at the sight, 
Throngingthe (EildeBoeuJthrough, 
Courtiers as butterflies bright, 
Beauties that Fragonard drew. 
Talon-rouge, falbala, queue. 
Cardinal, Duke, to a man, 

Eager to sigh or to sue,— 

This was the Pompadour’s fan ! 
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Ah, but things more than polite 
Hung on this toy, voyez-vous ! 
Matters of state & of might. 

Things that great ministers do ; 
Things that, may be, overthrew 
Those in whose brains they began ; 

Here was the sign tlie cue,— 
This was the Pompadour’s fan ! 

ENVOY 

Where are tiie secrets it knew ? 

Weavings of plot of plan ? 

—Hut where is the l*ompatlour, too ? 
This was the l^omiiadour's fan ! 

baroque (Art) ; ‘mis-shapen pearl’. 
See rococo lielow. 

hcggiug the question (Log.). The 
English version of petitio principii 
(see below). 

nr.LT.ES LETTUEs (Lit.); Mine 
letters ’. 

blank verse (I*ros.). Strictly, any 
unrhymed verse ; but in ordinary 
use confined to the five-foot larnbie 
unrhymed verse in which Paradise 
Lost, & the greater part of Shak- 
sperc’s plays, are written. 

brachylogy (GTiim.) ; ‘ short speech ’. 
Irregular shortening down of ex¬ 
pression. Less sugar. This is no use, 
& A IS as good or better than Ji, are 
braehylogies for Less of sugar. This 
is of no use, & A is as good as or 
better than B ; the first is estab¬ 
lished as idiomatic, the others are 
still regarded by many as illegiti¬ 
mate. See also pregnant construction 
below, 

BURLESQUE (Lit.) ; ‘ ridicule 

caesura (I*ros.) ; ‘ cutting The 
point at which a verse line falls into 
two parts. In Latin hexameters, an 
obligatory break bctvveen words in 
the tliird foot {penthemimeral c.) or 
in the fourth {hephtfu mimeral c.), 
called strong if after a long & weak 
if after a short syllable ; in Latin 
pentameters, an invariable break 
between words after two feet & a 
half. In English verse chiefly 
noticeable in long metres such as 
that of Locksley Hall r—-Till the 
war-drum throbb’d no longer,//& 
the battle-flags were furl’d In the 


Parliament of man,//the federation 
of the world. 

CARICATURE (Lit.) ; * loading 

catachresis (adj. -estic) (Gram.) ; 
‘ misu.se Wrong application of a 
term, use of words in senses that do 
not belong to them. The popular 
uses of chronic— severe, as.S’ef= ad¬ 
vantage, conservative low, annex — 
win, & mutual—eommon, are ex¬ 
amples. 

calalcctic (Pros.); ‘ stopping short ’. 
Some metres consist of a specified 
number of feet with the last foot 
truncated ; these are called c. ; thus 
Many/women/many/men /has only 
the fir.st syllable of the last trochee ; 
cf. acatalectic above. 

causerie (Lit.) ; *■ talk Informal 
newspaper essay or article esp. on 
literary subjects & appearing as one 
of a series. Named after Sainte 
Bcuve’s Causeries du Lundi (Monday 
talks), a series of weekly criticisms in 
the Constitutionnel & Moniteur news¬ 
papers. 

chiasmus (adj. -astic) (Rhet.) ; 
‘ cross-fashion When the terms in 
the second of two parallel phrases 
reverse the order of those in the 
fir.st to which they correspond. If 
the two phrases are written one 
below the other, & lines drawn be¬ 
tween tlie corresponding terms, 
tho.se lines make the Greek letter 
chi, a diagonal cross : 

I cannot 


to beg I am ashamed 

choliambic (Pros.) ; ‘ lame iambic 
A classical metre changed from the 
ordinary iambic (see below) by 
having alwa 3 '.s a spondee in the 
sixth & an iambus in the fifth foot : 
O quid/s61ut/is est/bSM/Ius/curis ? 
Also called scazon. 

CLAU.SL (Gram.) ; ‘ close, end 
clich6 (Rhet.) ; ‘ stereotype block 
A French name for such hackneyed 
phrases as, not being the simple or 
natural way of expressing what is 
to be expressed, have served when 
first used as real improvements on 
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that in some particular context, but 
have acquired an unfortunate popu¬ 
larity & come into general use even 
where they are not more but less 
suitable to the context tlian plain 
speech. Such are ‘to be made the 
recipient of’ for to be fjiven, ‘the 
devouring element ’ for tire, ‘ make 
the supreme saerifiee ’ for die in 
battle, ‘ stand to reason ’ for be 
obvious ; see for oilier examples 
IIacknkvi:d mu vsks. 

climax (Klul.) ; ‘ladder’. Ar- i 
rangenient of a series of notions in I 
such an order that each is more I 
impressive than the preceding. (1) , 
Eye hath not seen, (2) ?tor ear heard, 
(3) neither have entered into the heart 
of man,/the things which God hath 
prepared ; three jirogressive stages 
of strangeness. 

cognate (Gram.) ; ‘ akin ’. A noun 
that expresses again, with or w'ithoul 
some limitation, the action of a verb 
to which it is afipendcd in a sentence 
is distinguished from the direct 
object of a transitive verb (express¬ 
ing the ext(‘rnal person or thing on 
which the action is exerted) as the 
cognate, or the internal, or the 
adverbial, object or areusative : 
is playing whist (t-ognale) ; 

I hate whist (direct) ; 

lived a goodlife (intermilor cognati'); 

spent his life well (direct) ; 

looked daggers (ad verbialorcognatc). 

In the last e\ani|)le daggers is a met i- 
phor for a look of a certain kind. Sc 
therefore cognate with the verb. 

collectives. Applied primarily (A) 
to nouns denoting a whole made up 
of similar parts, such as crezu, flock, 
firm. Cabinet. These arc also called 
nouns of multitude (sec Numbkii, (j). 
But other nouns, or uses of them, 
are often described by the term, & 
confusion may be saved by separ¬ 
ating these. (li) Nouns whose 
plural is in form not distinguishable 
from the singular, as sheep, deer, 
salmon, grouse, counsel (— advocate) ; 

(C) Nouns whose singular is some¬ 
times used instead of their plural, 
as duck, fish, shot, cannon ; (D) 

Nouns denoting either a thing or 


a material consisting of many of 
them, as hair, straw ; (K) Nouns 

denoting either a material or a eol- 
leetion of things made of it, as linen, 
silver, china ; (F) Nouns denoting 
either a thing or some or all of them, 
as fruit, timber ", ((i) Abstract singu¬ 
lars used instead ol eonerete plurals, 
as accommodation ( — rooms), kind¬ 
ling (—pieces of wood), royalty ( — 
royal [lersons), jiottery ( jiots) ; iV 
e\cn (JI) Nouns denoting sabstances 
of mdelimtr (jnant ity.as bntti r,ivatvi. 
coMi i)v (Lit ) ; ‘ l'esti^■al song 
COMMON ((irarn ). 
complement ((irarn.) ; ‘ filling up 
That Mlneli I'onipletes, or helps to 
eomjilete, the \eib, making with it 
the predicate. Idas (A) is the 
videst sense of the vonl, not ex¬ 
cluding e.g. the direct object of a 
transilixe \-erb. or adxcrbs ; it i< 
possibly the most reasonable upph- 
ealion of the teim ; it is also th(‘ 
least useful. A the least used. (B) 
Often the direct object is exeludi'd, 
but all olh(T inodjfieafions or ap¬ 
pendages of the viTb are called 
eoinplemenls ; a sense found con¬ 
venient in scheiiu's of sentence 
analysis, but too v\ide to be precise 
too narrow to be logb'al. ((’) A 
further rest riet ion admits only such 
Mord.c or phrases as are so essential 
to the verb that they form one 
notion w’ilh it A its meaning would 
Ik? ineonij)Ic‘te without tlu ni ; thus 
in He put his affairs in order the verb 
put IS essentially incomplete without 
its complement in order, whereas in 
lie replaced the volnines in order a 
new detail merely is added by the 
adverb in order to the complete verb 
replaced ; some verbs are in their 
nature incomplete, e.g. the auxili¬ 
aries, in nuisl go, go is the eoinple- 
ment of must. A serviceable use, 
especially it it were established as 
the only one. (D) Lastly, in the 
narrowest .sense, c. is applied only 
to the noun or adjective predicated 
by means of a copulative verb {he, 
become. Sec.) or of a factitive verb 
{make, call, think, &c.) of the subject 
(lie is a fool; He grew wiser ; He 
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was made king) or of the object 
(Call no man happy) ; in such 
examples as the last, the comple¬ 
ment is called an objective or an 
oblique c. A sense frequent in Latin 
grammars. 

conccJisive (Gram.) ; ‘ granting \ 

The name given to subordinate 
clauses beginning vith though or 
although, to those or etjuivalent con¬ 
junctions, & to participles used with 
the corresponding effect, as in ‘ Ac¬ 
cepting your facts, 1 dispute your 
inference 

concords (Gram.) ; ‘ agreement 

The rules that an adjective is of the 
same number, case, & gender, as its 
noun, a verb of the same number & 
person as its subject, & a noun of 
the same case as that to which it is 
in apposition. 

conjugation (Gram.) ; ‘ yoking to¬ 
gether Inflexion of verbs, or any 
class of verbs inflected in a parti¬ 
cular way (first &c., strong &c., c.) : 
ef. declension below. 

conjunction (Gram.); ‘ joining to¬ 
gether A word whose function is 
to join like things together, i.e. a 
noun or its equivalent with another 
noun or its e<]uivalent, an adjective 
Ac. with another, adverb Ac. with 
adverb Ac., verb with verb, or 
sentence with sentence ; cf. pre¬ 
positions, which attach a noun to 
something different, especially to 
verbs. The relation between the 
things joined is shown by the parti¬ 
cular conjunction chosen (but, and, 
or nor ; if, although, or because ; 
that or lest ; since or until). Some 
Conjunctions, in joining two sen¬ 
tences, convert one into a depen¬ 
dency of the other, or clause in it. 
A" are called subordinating or strong 
cc., the others being co-ordinating or 
weak (strong—I liatc him because lie 
is a Judas : weak—I hate liim ; fur 
he is a Judas). Many wmrds arc 
sometimes conjunctions A some¬ 
times adverbs (therefore, so, hoivcvcr, 
since, Ac.) ; A- such words a.s when 
A where, though often in effect cc., 
are more strictly described as rela¬ 
tive adverbs with expressed or im¬ 


plied antecedent (/ remember the 
time when, i.e. at which, it happened; 
1 will do it when, i. e. at the time at 
which, I see fit). 

CONJUNCTIVE (Gram.) ; ‘ joining 

together *. 

consecutive (Gram.) ; ‘ following ’. 

A c. clause is a subordinate clause 
that expresses the consequence of 
the fact Ac. stated in the sentence 
on which it depends ; A a c. con¬ 
junction, in English that correspond¬ 
ing to a preceding so or such, is the 
word joining such a clause to the 
sentence (He was so angry that he 
could not speak). 

roiitinuant ((.Tum.) ; Another name 
for fricative (below). 
copulative (Gram.) : ‘ linking ’. 

Copulative verbs are such as, like 
the chief of them, be, link a com¬ 
plement to the subject (He is king ; 
wc grow wiser) ; among them are 
included tlic passives of factitive 
verbs (This is considered the best). 
For eopulaliv'c conjunctions, see 
disjunctive below . 

correlatives ((,ram.) ; ‘mutual re¬ 
ference ’. Pairs or sets of words 
such that each implies the existence, 
though not necessatily the mention, 
of the other : cause A effect, parent 
A child, either A or, then A when, so 
A as, Ac. 

coiipbt (Pros.); ‘joining’. Two 
lines of verse, especially when of 
equal metre, rhyimng, A forming 
a whole. Sec -sxicri. 

cra.vj,v (Gram.) ; * nuxture ’. The 
nmmog of two separate vowel 
sounds into one, as when cocaine A 
naive, originally pronounced ko'kain 
A nah-c'\, become koka'n A nav. 
Confined in Greek grammar to such 
combinations between the last vowel 
sound of one word A the first of the 
next, as in kd.go for kai ego. 
crctic (Pros.) : * of Crete ’. The 

foot —, as in the words o'tio'se A 
su'pplerne'nt when pronounced with 
two equal accents. 

cursive (Pahu'ogr.) ; ‘ running \ 

Sec uncial liclow. 

dactyl (Pros.) ; ‘ finger ’. The foot 
—as in pottery or Julia. 
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declension (vb decline) (Gram.) ; 
* down-falling Inflexion of nouns 
& adjectives, or the nouns inflected 
in a particular way {first &c., i &c., 
strong &c., d.). Cf. conjugation 

above. 

deduction (Log.); ‘ down-drawing 
Reasoning from the general to the 
particular ; basing the truth of a 
statement upon its being a ease of 
a wider statement known or ad¬ 
mitted to be true. If I argue that 
I shall die because 1 have been 
credibly informed that all men do 
so, & I am a man, I am performing 
d. Cf. induction below. 

deliberative (Gram.) ; ‘ weighing 

well ’. A name given, especially in 
Greek & Latin grammar, to the 
subjunctive (& optative) used in 
what may be called an interrogative 
command, corresponding to the 
English Shall ive go ?, What ivas I 
to do ? 

denouement (Lit.) ; ‘ untying '. The 
clearing up, at the end of a play or 
talc, of the complications of the 
plot. A term often jirefcrred to the 
English catastrophe because that has 
lost in popular use its neutral sense. 

dental ((iram.) ; ‘ of teeth ’. Con¬ 
sonants produced by apfilying the 
tongue-tip to the upper teeth or to 
the gum close behind them (t, d, 
th, n). 

deponent (Gram.) ; ‘ laying aside ’. 
Verbs passive in form but active in 
sense are so called, especially in 
Latin grammar, as utor 1 use, labor 
I slip. 

desidcralive (Gram.) ; ‘ of desire ’. 
From some Greek & Latin verbs 
secondary verbs arc formed with 
special suffixes expressing the wish 
to do, or the being on the point of 
doing, the action. Thus the Latin 
for be hungry^ be in labour, is esurio 
from edo I eat & parturio from pario 
I give birth to ; these are d. verbs, & 
-urio, & in Greek -iao, -seio, arc d. 
terminations. 

diaeresis (Gram.) ; ‘ taking asun¬ 

der ’. The pronouncing of two 
successive vowels as separate sounds 
& not as a single vowel or diphthong; 


or the mark (•• over the second) 
sometimes used to indicate such 
separation, as in Chloc, aerated. A 
peculiarity in the French use of the 
mark may be mentioned by way of 
warning ; in such words as aigue, 
eigne, the mark means not that the 
e IS separate from the u, but that ue 
is not silent as in fatigue & vogue, 
but forms a distinct syllable. 

dialogue {LAX .); ‘eross-talking’. Con¬ 
versation as ojiposed to monologue, 
to preaching, lecturing, speeches, 
narraliv’c, or description; neither 
eoniined to nor excluding talk be- 
tw'cen two persons ; see duologui:. 

digraph (Gram.); ‘ two-WTiting’. 
Any tw'o written consonants ex¬ 
pressing a sound not analysablc into 
two, as ph, dg, eh ; or any two 
written vowels expressing a vowel 
sound, w’helher simple or eom- 
jiound, that is ])ronouneed in one 
syllable, as (simple) ea in beat or head, 
ee in heed, au, in in fruit, (diphthong) 
oi, oa in boat, ow. Digraphs there¬ 
fore include all diplil hongs exeejit 
those, common in English, that are 
written as single letters (e. g. the 
a, i, d, heard in ale, ’ichitr, no) & are 
coiise(|uently often suiijiosed not to 
be thphlhongs. 

dimeter (Crus.). Si't* -meter IkIow*. 
disjunctive ((iram.) ; unjoining ’. 
Conjunctions implying not com¬ 
bination but an alternative or a 
contrast (as or, but) are so called, 
the others (as and) being copulative. 
The distinction is of some impor¬ 
tance in determining the number of 
verbs after eompound subjects ; see 
Nttmbeji 2, I>. 

dissimilation (Gram.) ; ‘ making 

unlike ’. Change in sound due to 
dislike of the same sound in neigh¬ 
bouring syllables, as when the noun 
from negotiate (-shiat) is pronounced 
with -siashn, not -shiashn, or when 
the Latin cinnamomum becomes in 
English not cinnainom but cinnamon, 
distich (Pros.) ; ‘ two-line Sec 

-STICII. 

distributive (Gram.) ; Those adjec¬ 
tives & pronouns are so called wliich 
expressly convey that what is said 
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of a class is applicable to its in¬ 
dividual members, not merely to it 
as a whole. Either (cf. hoth)^ every 
(cf. all)y each (cf. both & a//), neither 
(cf. 710y none). 

DUOLOGUE (Lit.) ; * two-talk *. 

elegiacs (Pros.) ; ‘ of dirges A 

Greek & Latin metre, in couplets 
each consisting of a hexameter (see 
below) & pentameter (sec below). 
Sometimes imitated in English, but 
ill suited for accentual (as opp. 
quantitative) verse. Two specimens 
follow, both from Clough, the first 
written with, & the second without, 
regard to the English accents ; to 
truly rejiresent elegiacs, the second 
couplet would have to be read with 
the accents shown. 

Where, undcr/mulberry/branehes, 
the/diligcnt/rivulet/sj)arkles. 
Or amid/cotton &/rnaize//pea¬ 
sants their/water works /ply. 
From' thy/far' sour/ces', ’mid/ 
moun'tains/air'ily/climb'ing. 
Pass' to the/rich' low/land'//thou' 
busy/sun'ny ri/ver'. 

elegy (Lit.); ‘ lamentation’. In 

the strict sense a song or poem of 
mourning, & properly applied in 
English to sucli pieces as Lycidas, 
Adonais, & Thyrsis. Hut, the 
favourite ancient metre for such 
picce.s being the elegiacs so named 
on that account, a natural reaction 
caused anything written in elegiacs 
to be called an elegy, whatt'vcr its 
subject, & the name was extended 
to cover all short poems, irrespective 
of metre, that were of the subjective 
kind, i.c., were concerned with ex¬ 
pressing their authors’ feelings. 
The present tendency is to restr.ct 
the word to its original sense. 

ELiJPsis (Gram.) ; ‘ deficiency ’. 

enclitic (Gram.) ; ‘ on-leaning ’. A 
word so devoid of emphasis that it 
sounds like part of the word before, 
as not in cannoty me (usually) in 
gixjc me (cf. vulg. gimine)y one in 
everyone, &c. In Greek & Latin 
some words are always enclitic & 
incapable of standing first in a sen¬ 
tence (as Greek tcy Latin autem). 


while Greek enclitics often affect 
the preceding word’s written accen¬ 
tuation. Cf. proclitic below. 

enjambment (Pros.) ; ‘ in-treading 
In couplet metres, continuation of 
a sentence or phrase beyond the end 
of one couplet into the first line of 
the next. In the heroic couplet as 
used by Dryden & Pope one may 
read hundreds of lines without find¬ 
ing an e. ; three examples follow :— 

Him therefore e’er his fortune slip 
her time 

The statesman yilots t'engage in 
some bold crime 
Past pardon. 

That praise was his ; what therefore 
did remain 

For following chiefs, but boldly to 
maintain 

That crown restor’d ? 

What nothing earthly gives, or can 
destroy. 

The soufs calm sunshine, & the 
heartfelt joy. 

Is virtue’s prize. 

envoy (Pros.) ; ‘ (sending) on the 

way ’. I’artirig words of a poem, 
especially in the form of a final 
stanza of fewer lines than the pre¬ 
ceding, or otherwise distinguished. 
For an example sec ballade above. 
epcxcgetic (Gram.) ; ‘ additionally 

explanatory ’. Applied especially 
to various uses of the infinitive 
ajipended without strict necessity 
to limit & define the application of 
what has preceded. A common 
English use is exemplified in This is 
very sad to find. Greek has many 
idioms classed under this head. 

epicene (Gram.) ; ‘in common 
See COMMON. 

epigram (Lit.); ‘ on-writing Four 
distinct meanings, naturally enough 
developed. F'lrst, now obsolete, an 
inscription on a building, tomb, coin, 
&c. Secondly, (inscriptions being 
often in verse, & brief) a short poem, 
& especially one with a sting in the 
tail. Thirdly, any pungent saying. 
Fourthly, a style full of such sayings. 

epigraphy (Lit.) ; ‘ study of in¬ 

scriptions ’. Inscriptions & the 
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science of interpreting them &c. 
Cf. the original sense of epigram 
above. 

epode (Lit.) ; ‘ additional song 

In Greek choruses, the epode is a 
concluding part, distinct in metre, 
chanted after the antlslrophe (see 
above). In Horace’s Epodes, the 
name is a loose one, given because 
the metre chietiy used in the book 
is one in which a full iambic line is 
followed by a shorter one regarded 
metrically as a mere appendage or 
‘ added verse ’. 

EPOPEE (Lit.) ; ‘ epic-maidng ’. 
equivocation (Log.); * calling alike ’. 
A fallacy consisting in the use of a 
word in different senscis at dilTcrent 
stages of the reasoning. If we con¬ 
clude from Jones’s having a thick 
head (i.e. being a dullard) that he 
is proof against concussion, wc take 
thick head to mean first dull brain 
& afterwards solid skull, which is 
an equivocation. 

etacisrn (Gram.) ; ‘ saying eta '. 

Pronounce a'tasizm. The preserv¬ 
ing of the original a sound of eta ; 
cf. itacism below. 

ethic dative (Gram.) ; ‘ dative of 

emotion In Latin Sc Greek a 
person indirectly or vaguely con¬ 
cerned in the matter stated &c. is 
sometimes introduced into the sen¬ 
tence in the dative ; thus, in Quid 
mihi Cclsus agit the word mihi 
(lit., to or for me) amounts to a 
parenthetic ‘ I wonder Me in 
Elizabethan English was often so 
used, as 

See how this river comes me crank¬ 
ing in 

And cuts me from the best of all my 
land 

A huge half-moon, a monstrous 
cantle out. 

EUPHEMISM (Rhet.) ; ‘ decorous 

speech ’. 

EUPHUISM (Lit.) ; giftedness ’. 
explosive (Gram.) ; ‘ clapping off ’. 
A name given to those consonant 
sounds (b, hard g, d, p, k, t) which 
are produced by a sudden parting 
of the lips or other organs, & can 


therefore not be prolonged ; cf. 
fricative below. 

factitive (Gram.) ; ‘ of making 

Verbs of making, calling, & tliinking 
(i.e., of making by deed, word, or 
thought) arc gi\'cn this name for the 
grammarian's convenience ; their 
common attribute is the power of 
attaching a complement (see above) 
to the object if they are active 
{many do call me fool) or to any 
noun if they arc passive {the people 
made rich by him), 
fallacy (Log.); ‘deception’. A 
fallacy in logic is ‘ an argument 
which violates the laws of correct 
demonstration. An argument luav 
be fallacious in matter {i.c. misstati - 
luciit of facts), in zcording (i. e. wrong 
use of words), or in the process of 
inference. Fallacies have, therefore 
Ix'cn elassilied as : I. Material. 
11. Verbal, III. Logical or Formal ' 
— Eficycl. Brit. Some types of 1 
arc of frequent enough occurreru'e 
to have earned names that have 
passed into ordinary speech, & serve 
as a short way of announcing to a 
false reasoncr that his conscious or 
unconscious sophistry is detected. 
Such are arguing ?r? a circle, equh 
vocation, begging the question, ignor- 
atio clench i, argument am ad hornmern 
Ac., pelitio jirincipii, non sequitur, 
post hoc ergo propter hoc, false 
analogy, undistributed middle, all of 
which will be found alphabcticall> 
placed in tins article. 
false analogy (Log.) ; ‘ erroneous 

correspondence The unfounded 
assumption that a thing that has 
certain attributes in common with 
another will rescrahlc it also in some 
attribute in which it is not known 
to do so ; e. g., that of a pair of 
hawks the larger is the male, on the 
ground that other male animals are 
larger than female ; or that idio- 
syncracy is the right spelling because 
words ending in the sound -krosi are 
spelt with -cif. 

farce (Lit.) ; ‘ stuHing ’. Sec 

COMEDY. The connexion with the 
etymological sense lies in the mean¬ 
ing interpolation, the farce having 
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originated in interludes of buffoon¬ 
ery in religious dramas. 
jerninine rhyme (Pros.). See male 2. 
final (Gram.) ; ‘ of the end A 

f. clause is one expressing the pur¬ 
pose of the action stated &c. in the 
main sentence of wliich it is a part, 
& a f. conjunction (esp. thaty in 
order that, lest) is one that sub¬ 
ordinates such a clause. Eat that 
you may hvc ; lie luisCy lest sorroie 
lend me ivords. 

frequentative (firam.). F. verbs are 
formed with certain sullixis to 
express repeated or continuous 
action of the kind denotisl by the 
simple verb. The chief f. suHixes in 
English are -le, -er, as in sparkle^ 
chatter, dribble (drip). Most of the 
nouns in -saiion, -tation, come from 
Latin freiiiientatives in -vo, -to, as 
conversation (L verto turn, versor 
move about), hesitation (L haereo 
stick, haesito keep sticking). 

fricative ((irarn.) ; ^ rulihing An 
adjective Sc noun a|)[)Iied to the 
consonant sounds produced by pas¬ 
sage of breath through a narrowed 
S])ac(^ between organs ; a general 
term, exchangeable with continuant, 
including the more special sibilant, 
aspirate, spirant, liquid, trill. See., 
Sc distill gins lied from c,xplosives or 
mutes or stops. 

gerund, ginrundive (Gram.); ‘do¬ 
ing ’. See the article (ir.RUND ; 
right treatment of gerunds is idio¬ 
matically of much importance. 
gnomic (T/it., Gram.) ; ^ senten¬ 

tious '. Gnomic literature is writing 
that consi.sts of or is packed with 
maxims or general truths pithily 
expressed. The gnomic aorist in 
Greek is the aorist used, though it 
refers normally to tlie past, to state 
a fact that is true of all times, e. g. 
in jiroverbs. 

guttural (Gram.) ; ' of the throat ’. 
The sounds of k, g, & ch, heard in 
keep, get, & (Scotch) loch. But see 
also palatal below ; gutturals, pro¬ 
perly speaking, are made with the 
root of the tongue Sc the soft palate. 
The word is also applied to other 
sounds to indicate that they are 


made far back in the mouth, e. g. to 
the German r as opp. the English. 

hendecasyllahlc (Pros.) ; ‘ eleven- 

syllable ’. Applicable, & occasion¬ 
ally applied, to any metre having 
lines of eleven syllables, e. g. to 
Dante’s terza rima ; but so far 
appropriated to what is called in 
full the Phalaecian h. that to use it 
of other nudres risks misunder¬ 
standing. The P. h. is the (ircek Sc 
Latin metre best know n from Catul¬ 
lus, ha\ mg the scheme 



& imitated by Tennyson - 
Look, I come to the test, a tiny poem 
All f'ornjiosed in a metre of Catullus. 
hendiadys (Rhct.) ; ‘ one by means 
of two I'he expressing of a com¬ 
pound notion by giving its two 
constituents as though they were 
independent & connecting them 
with a conjunction instead of sub¬ 
ordinating one to th(* other, as ‘ pour 
libation from bowls Sc from gold ' = 
from l>owls ot gold. Chiclly a poetic 
ornainimt in Greek Sc Latin, Sc little 
used in English ; but ^ nice & 
warm ’, ‘ try ik do better ’, instead 
of ‘ me( )y warm ', * try to do better 
arc true examples. It should be 
noticed that such combinations as 
brandy tt soda, assault ci* battery, 
might d: mam, toil d moil, spick d 
span, stand d deliver, since their two 
parts are on an equal footing Sc. not 
in sense subordinate one to the 
other, do not need the name, & 
should not be called by it. 

hcphthemimeral (Pros.) ; ‘ at the 

sevent h half( foot)'. See above. 

heroic (Lit., Pros.). II. poetry, = 
epic. II. verse or metre, or heroics, 
the metre used in h. poetry, i.e. 
hexameters in Greek & Latin, Sc. the 
five-foot iambic in English, whether 
blank as in Paradise Lost or in 
rhymed couplets {the h. coujdei) as 
in Chaucer’s Prologue Sc in Dryden 
& Pope, e.g. 

Expatiate free o'er all this scene of 
man ; 

A mighty maze ! but not without 
a }>Ian. 
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heteroclitc (Gram.) ; ‘ having a 

second declension Greek & Latin 
nouns having forms belonging to 
more than one declension, as Latin 
domus (gen. pi. dornuum 4th, do- 
morum 2iid), are called h. 

hexameter (Pros.) ; ‘ six-measure ’. 
The Greek & Latin heroic metre, in 
full dactylic h. acatalectic^ on the 
scheme 

— / —/ —/ —/ /— 
with a caesura (see above). Also 
used in elegiacs (see above). Imi¬ 
tated in modern languages, e. g. by 
Goethe in Hermann und Dorothea, 
by Longfellow in Evangeline & Miles 
Standish, Sc by Clough in The Uothic 
& elsewhere. 

Chanced it my/eye fell a/sidc on a/ 
caplcss / bonncticss/maiden 
Bending with/three-pronged/fork in 
a/garden up/rooting po/tatocs. 

hiatus (Pros.) ; ‘ yawning The 

allowing of a w'ord ending with a 
vowel to be followed by one begin¬ 
ning walh a vowel without elision of 
the first ; avoided in Greek & Latin 
verse. 

historic (Gram.). //. infinitive is 
a present infiri. used in Latin as a 
vivid substitute for an imperfect or 
past indicative ; pars cedere, aid 
insequi, some were giving way, 
others pressing on. II. present is, in 
any language, the present indicative 
used instead of a past to give vivid¬ 
ness in describing a past event {He 
says nothing, hut ups with his fist db 
hits me in the eye). H. sequenee is, 
esp. in Greek & Latin, the use of the 
tense or mood that is required after 
a historic tense (opp. primary). 
H. tenses arc those proper to narrat¬ 
ing past events, i.e., in Greek the 
aorist & imperfect & pluperfect, in 
Latin the imperfect, the perfect 
when = I did, & the pluperfect, & in 
English the past tense (I did), the 
past imperfect (I was doing), & the 
pluperfect ; opp. primary. 

homonym (Gram.) ; ‘ same name 
See SYNONYM. 


homophone (Gram.); ‘ same sound ’. 

Sec SYNONYM. 

HUMOUR (Lit.) ; ‘ moisture ’. 
hypallage (Rhet.) ; ‘ exchange \ 

Tlie transferring of an epithet from 
the more to the less natural part ol' 
a group of nouns, as when Virgil 
speaks of ‘ the trumpet's Tuscan 
blare ’ instead of ‘ the Tuscan 
trumpet’s blare ’, or Spenser of 
‘ Sansl’oy’s dead dowry’, i.e. dead 
Sansfoy’s dowry. 

hyperbaton (Gram.) ; ‘ stepping 

over ’. Transposition of words out 
of normal order, as in Browning’s 
title Wanting Is — What?, or in 
Shakspere’s That whiter skin of heny, 
than snow. 

hyperbole (Rhet.); ‘ over-shooting ’. 
Use of exaggerated terms for the 
sake not of deception, but of 
emphasis, as when infinite is used 
for great, or ‘ a thousand apologies ’ 
for an apology. 

hypermetre (adj. -irical) (Pros.) ; 
* over-measure In Latin verse, a 
syllabic at tlie end of a line after the 
metre is complete, to be elided 
before a vowel beginning the ne.\( 
line ; a rarity. Sometimes ai)plied 
in English to lines having a feminine 
instead of the normal masculine 
ending ; no rarity in blank verse. 

hypocorisina (adj. -ristic) (Rhet.) ; 

‘ child's prattle ’. Use of pet names, 
nursery words, or diminutives, or 
a word of these kinds, cither simply, 
as Molly for Mary, patball for lawn 
tennis, hanky for handkerchief, «fcc., 
or by way of euphemism, as fancy 
man for paramour, story for lie, 
frillies for under-linen. 

hysteron proteron (Rhet.) ; " later 

earlier I’utting the cart before 
the horse in speech, as in Dogberry’s 
Masters, it is proved already that you 
are little better than false knaves, & it 
will go near to be thought so shortly. 

iambics (Pros.) ; ‘ of the iambus 
Any metre consisting cither of 
iambuses alone or of them with 
other feet allowed as substitutes in 
certain places ; but especially the 
iambic trimeter acatalectic, or sen- 
arius, in which the dialogue of 
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Greek plays is written. The scheme 
in Greek Tragedy (with further 
variations in Comedy) is : 


w w — 

— O' 


These six-foot iambics are in modern 
use called alexandrines (see above), 
rhyme<l couplets of them are the 
French dramatic metre. 

iambus (Pros.) ; ‘ invective The 
foot w—, named as employed in early 
Greek s.'itires. 

ietus (Pros.) ; ‘ beat The stress 
laid on particular syllables in mark¬ 
ing the rhythm of verse ; the part 
of a foot on which the ictus falls is 
said to be in arsis (see above), & the 
other part in thesis (see below). In 
the line 

Unrespited, unpitied, unreprieved, 
there is no ietus on the first or the 
second un- but ietus on the third. 

idola tribus, speeus, fori, theatri 
(Log.) ; ‘ phantoms of the tribe, 

cave, market, theatre Bacon’s 
classification of fallacies ; see idola 

FORI. 

ignoratio elenchi (Log.) ; ‘ignoring 
of the (required) disproof’. A 
fallacy consisting in disproving or 
proving something different from 
what is strielly in question ; called 
in English the fallacy of irrelevant 
conclusion. If the question is 
whether the law allows me to pollute 
water passing through my garden, 
& I show instead that it ought to 
allf)W me, since the loss to me by 
abstaining is a hundred times 
greater than my neighbour’s from 
the pollulion, I am guilty of i.c. 

imparisyllabic (Gram.) ; ‘ uncqual- 
syllabled A name given to those 
Greek & Latin nouns which have 
fewer syllables in the nominative 
than in other cases, as nom. virtus, 
gen. virtutis. 

inceptive, inchoative, (Gram.) ; ‘ on- 
taking‘ beginningNames given 
to verbs meaning ‘ to begin to do 
something ’ ; in Greek -sko & in 
1351 


Latin ~sco are the i. terminations, as 
gignbsko learn (i.e. come to know), 
calesco grow w'arm. The many Eng¬ 
lish words in -escc, -cscent, as recru¬ 
desce, iridescent, arc from Latin ii. 

indirect object (Gram.). The person 
or thing secondarily affected by the 
action stated in the verb, if ex¬ 
pressed by u iHiiin filnrif* (i.p. without 
in, for. See.) is called the i. o. ; in 
Latin & Greek it is recognizable, as 
it once was in English, by being in 
the dative, while the (direct) object 
is in the accusative. The English 
dative now having no separate form, 
the 1 . o. must be otherwise identified, 
viz by the fact that it stands be¬ 
tween the verb & the object (Hand 
me that book), &, if it is to follow 
the object, must be replaced by 
a preposition jihrase (Hand that 
book to me). Variations arc (1) 
w'hen no direct object is expressed, 
as You told me yourself, (2) when the 
direct cibject is a mere pronoun & is 
allowed to precede, as 1 told it you 
before (but not / told the story you 
before), (.‘5) when the i. o. is after 
a passive verb, as It reas told me in 
confideiice. 

iNDiRF.CT QUESTION. A qucstion 
subordinated serving as object, 
subject, &c., of a sentence. For 
some cautions on order of words, see 
the article ; & for punctuation, sec 
question mark in Stops. 

induction (Log.) ; ‘ bringing in 

Reasoning from particular ('’ cited ’) 
cases to general principles ; inferring 
of a law from observed occurrences. 
If 1 argue, from the fact that all the 
INIacGregors I have known are 
Scotch, that MacGregor is a Scotch 
name, I make an i. Cf. deduction 
above. 

inflexion (vb inflect) (Gram.) ; 
‘ making curved ’. The general 
name, including declension, con¬ 
jugation, comparison, for changes 
made in the form of words to show 
their grammatical relations to their 
context or to modify their meaning 
in certain ways. Cats, him, greater, 
sued, are formed by i. from, or are 
ii. of, cat, he, great, & sue. 
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intensive (Gram.) ; ‘ tij'htening up’. 
Said of words or word-elements that 
add emphasis ; in vastly obliged^ 
perdurable, vastly & per- are u. 
Often in contrast with privative (see 
below) ; the in- of incisive (ife inten¬ 
sive) IS intensive, that of incivility 
privative. 

IRONY (Lit.) ; ‘ dissimulation 

ilacism (Ciram.) ; “ sayin<» ita 

Pronoiinet' e't('/sizin. The use in 
Greek of the sound e instead of the 
ori'^mal a for I lie letter eta ; also tlu' 
tendency in late S:. modern (ilreek to 
reduce many sounds once distinct 
to e ; also th(' substitution by eofiy- 
ists in MSS. of et.i for other letters in 
consequenec of tins chanijce in pro¬ 
nunciation. ( f. ctacism above. 

labial ((Jrain.); ‘of the lip’. 
Sounds ma(l(‘ by eomjiKte or partial 
closure of the lips are called 
ineludinj? the eon>onants p, b, m, w, 
& (labiodental) f v, the vowels d 
(Ln no), do (in fool), (in full), ow 
(in ho-ii). 

legitimate drama (Lit.). A ])hrase 
denoting the pin vs of jiermaiK'iit 
value such as are included in rejier- 
tories -'e revived from time to time, 
in contrast with melodrama, musical 
farce, revaie, adaptations of foreign 
plays, it otlier iuf^^itive pieces. 

liyuid'i (firam.). 'i’iie letters 1 A’ r, &: 
sometimes also m n, an* so called. 

litotes (Ilhet.) ; * frugality 'J'he 
same as, or a variety of, rneiosis 
(see below). Sometimes eonlineci to 
the particular kind of rhetorical 
understatement in which for the 
positive notion required is substi¬ 
tuted its opposite with a negative. 
In 1 Cor. XI. 17, 22, 1 praise yon not 
has the effect of an emphatic I 
blame ; not a Jew invnns a grout 
number ; Not had, eh ?, after an 
anecdote, means excellent. But 
often used,indifferently with rneiosis, 
of other understatements meant to 
impress by moderation. 

locative (Gram.); ‘ of place ’. Nouns 
in Indo-European languages had a 
case so called, ecjuivalent in sense to 
an adverb of place, c. g. Latin domi 
at home, Rornae in Rome. 


lyrics (Lit.) ; ‘ of the lyre ’. The 
Okll deliiiition (as regards modern 
u.sage) is : ‘ Short pixans (whether 
or not intended to be sung), usually 
divnU'd into stanzas or strojihes, tV, 
directly expressing the poet’s own 
tlioughls tfc sentiments The short, 
pieces between the narrative jiarts 
of 'reimyson's l*rinrcss {Home they 
brought her warrior dead, Ac.), are 
typical exanqiles. Wordsworth's 
Daffodils, Shelley's Shylarh, Keats’s 
(Grecian I'rn, Milton's Penserosn, 
Jinrns’s Field Mouse, Ilernek’s 
Rosebuds, Lovelaec^’s Lucasla, Shak- 
spia-e's It was a lover, may serve to 
illustrate; hut attmnpts to dis¬ 
tinguish lyric poi'try clearly from 
other kinds (e[iie, dramatic, el'-giae, 
didactic, Ac.) ha\e not been sueeess- 
ful, the classes not being mutually 
cxc'lusi ve. 

major (Log.). See syllogism below. 
mu}uscnlc (Palaeograjthy) ; ‘ soine- 
wiiat larger ’. Si'o uncial Ix hnv. 
masridtnc rhyme (I’ros ). See mai.e 

2 . 

rneiosis {li\iv\.) ; ‘lessening’. The 
use of uii'derstalenient not to fh- 
(•< i\’e, l.'ut to i nbanei’ the impn^ssion 
Oh the lieuK'r. ()l!en ajiphed to the 
negati\e o[)po.>;tt illustrated under 
litotes above, hut taking many other 
foims, A e<mtlasted with hyperbole. 
Very (oiumon in colloquial A slang 
English; the eitiphatie rather (Did 
you ever lu'ar (arusoY—Rather!), 
tile American some (I'his is some 
war; see some t), thi^ schoolboy 
decent ( -firstrate Ac.), the retort 
ril see you further (i.e. in hell) first, 
A the strangely inverted liyfierliole 
didn't half swear {= swore horn lily), 
are familiar instances. 

MEi.ODJiAMA (Lit.); ‘ music drama 
metaphor (IJliel.) ; ‘ tiarisferring 
Sec the article, A SiMii.r.. 

metathesis ((«ram.) ; ‘ change of 

position ’. When successive sounds 
in a word change places, as the s A }> 
in hasp (eailier ha’pse) A clasp 
(earlier also elapse), the s &. k in ask 
(vulg., A formerly in equally good 
use, ax), the r A i in third (earlier 
thriddc) A thrill (earlier thirle), the 
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u & r in curly (earlier crullc : With 
lokkes crullc as they were leyd in 
presse—Chaucer). 

-meter (Pros.) ; ‘ mi asure A 

little used sense of the word metre 
is the unit (itself consisting some¬ 
times of one foot, sometimes of two) 
that IS repeated a certain number of 
times in a line of verse. But the 
compounds made from it -moiio- 
rneler, dimeter, trinnler, tetrameter, 
pentameter, hcjcnmeier —are m rt giilar 
use as one part of the full teehincal 
■jiaines of metres (e.g. iambic trimeter 
acataleetie) ; the leet of whieli two 
& not on(‘ make a metre- in tins sense 
are the iambus, trochee, anajiaest, 
BO tliat SIX iambi (or e(juivalents) 
make a Iriiiu ler, but six dactyls (or 
equivalents) make a hcxametiT. 

inctonymif {\l\\e {.); ^ name-change ’. 
Sub'.l tulion ot an attributive or 
other suggestiv'e VNord foi the name 
of the tlung meant, as when the 
Croivn, Homer, ivealtti, stand for the 
sovaMcign, Homer's poems, & iieh 
jieople. 

middle (aitiele) (Lit.). Ni-wspaper 
arlnle of a l.md so called from 
liaving .stood beti\een the leadin;r 
aiLiele>. the book reviews, *.v biing 
a sho. I (.i^ay usually of some bteiaiy 
preleii'. ons on ;,ome subject ol [xi- 
manent t'i: general rather tlian topical 
or f)o!itie<d int. ied. 

middle term (Log.). See syllogism 
below. 

middle voice (Cram.). Greek verbs 
may liav'C, besides or without thi- 
active & passive vaiicv.s, another 
called the middle, in most tenses 
identical in form with the jiassJva*, 
but expressing ‘ rellexive or reci¬ 
procal action, act ion vdewed as alfcet- 
ing the subji'ct, or intransitive eoii- 
dilions ’ (Old)). 

minor (Log.). See sifllogisni below. 
miintsculc (Palaeography) ; ‘ some¬ 
what smaller ’. See uneial below. 

monologue (Lit.) ; ‘ sole speech ’. 

This ct soliloquy are precisely parallel 
terms of Greek, & Latin, origin ; 
but usage tends to restrict soliloquy 
to talking to oneself or thinking 
aloud without consciousness of an 


OBJ. GENITIVE 

audience whether one is in fact 
overheard or not, while monologue, 
though not conversely restricted to 
a single person’s discourse that is 
meant to be heard, has that sense 
much more often tiian not, & is 
cspeeiallj'^ used of a talker who 
inoiio])ohy.es eonvar.sation, or of a 
dramatic* jierformanee or recitation 
in which thcie is one actor only. 

jiionomctcT (Pros.), See -meter 
above. 

mule (Gram.). The letters p, b, d, 
t, g, k, are variously called mutes, 
explosiws, or stops ; see explosive & 
fricative abov'e, 

nasal ((bam.); ‘of the. nose’. 
Sound.s recjHiring the nose ])a.ssage to 
be ojjcn, as in Kughsh those of m, n, 
ng, are so caJifd. 

nominatiius pendens (Gram.); 
‘ hiingiiig nominative’. A form of 
aiiaciiluthon in which a si'ntence is 
begun VMth what ai>j)ears to be the 
sub)eet, hut before the v’cri) is 
reached soinetliing cLc is substi¬ 
tuted in word or in thought, & the 
su})posed suhjeet is h-ft in the air. 
The most iaimliar A: v iolent instance 
is xvhich us(*d in Sandi Gamp's 
manner {xchich fiddle-strings is rccah- 
ness to en'predgc my nen^es this 
night) ; but the irregularity is not 
uneominon ev^eii in writing, & is 
alw’ays apt to o(*eur in speech. Cf., 
Ill Siiakspc rt', ■* They who brought 
me in my master’s hate 1 live to 
look upon tlieir tragedy ' {Rich. Ill, 
HI. ii, 57). 

non sequi/ur (Log.) ; ‘ docs not 

follow '. The fallac y of assuming an 
unproved c*ause. Thus : It will be 
a hard winter, for holly-berries 
(which are meant as provision for 
birds in hard weather) are abundant. 
The rea.soning eallod post hoc, ergo 
)>ropter hoe is a form of n. s. 

ohjeetivc genitive (Gram.). The 
geniliv'c that stands to a v^erbal 
noun or noun of action in the same 
relation as the objc'ct to a verb. 
In fear God, God is the ohjeet of the 
verb, &, in jnit the fear of God in 
them, God is in the same relation 
to the noun fear, & is called the 


Gil 
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objective genitive. In English the 
‘ of * genitive is usual, but the 
inflected genitive or the possessive 
adjective also occurs, as in the Tsar's 
murder^ the deep damnation of his 
taking-off. 

oblique complement (Gram.). Sec 
complement (D) above. 

octonarius (Pros.) ; ‘ eight each ’. 

An eight-foot iambic line ; see 
senarius below. 

octosyllabics (Pros.) ; ‘ eight-syl¬ 

lable ’. The usual name of the 
8-syl. rhyming iambic metre used in 
Iludihras, The Lady of the Lake, etc. 
Tiie way was long, the wind was cold; 
The minstrel was infirm & old. 

ode (Lit.) ; ‘ song ’. The OED 

definition of the word in its prevail¬ 
ing modern sense may be given : 
‘A rimed (rarely unrirned) lyric,often 
in the form of an address ; generally 
dignifiedorexallcd in sub ject, feeling, 
& style, but soinetimes(in earlieruse) 
simple &, familiar(though less so than 
asotig)'. But what with confusion 
between this very comprehensive 
modern sense & the more; definite 
Greek sense (as in choric ode & Pin¬ 
daric ode), what w^th the obvious 
vagueness of the modern sense itself, 
& what with the fact that ‘elaborate’ 
& ‘irregular’ are both epithets com¬ 
monly ap}>licd to ode metres, the 
only possible conception of the ode 
seems to be that of a Shape 

If shape it might be called that shape 
had none 

Distinguishable in member, joint, or 
limb. 

onoinalopocia (adj. -poeic, -poetic) 
(Gram.) ; ‘ name-making ’. Forma¬ 
tion of names or words from sounds 
that resemble those associated with 
the object or action to be named, or 
that seem suggestive of its qualities ; 
babble, cuckoo, croak, puff-puff, are 
probable examples. 

optative (Gram.) ; ‘ of wish Greek 
verbs have certain forms called the 
o. mood, used in expressing wishes 
( = English ivould that 1 were &c.), 
& also to serve in historic sequence 
as the Greek subjunctive serves in 


primary sequence. In modern gram¬ 
mar the word is sometimes applied 
to whatever verbal form is used in 
expressing a wish, c. g. So help me 
God ! or Oh that 1 were young again ! 

oratio obliqua, oratio recta, (Gram.) ; 
‘ bent speech, straight speech ’. 
Latin names, the second for the 
actual words used by a speaker, 
without modification, & the first for 
the form taken by his words when 
they arc reported 4fc fitted into the 
reporter’s framework. Thus How 
are you ? I am delighted to see you 
(recta) becomes in obliqua lie asked 
how 1 icas tt; said he was delighted to 
see me ; or, if the framework is 
invisible, 11 ow was I? he was de¬ 
lighted to see me. JMost newspaper 
reports of speeches, & all third- 
person letters, are in oratio obliqua 
or reported s])eech. 

ottava rinia (Pros.); ‘ octave verse ’. 
The stanza invented by Boccaccio, 
adopted ct mad(; the regular Italian 
heroic metre by Tasso cV Ariosto, & 
used by Byron in Don Juan. Eight 
tive-foot iambic lines rhyming abab- 
abcc- 

When Newton sav/ an apple fall, he 
found 

In that slight startle from his 
conternplal ion— 

’Tis said (for I’ll not answer above 
ground 

For any sage 's creed or calcula¬ 
tion)— 

A mode of jiroving that the earth 
turn'd round 

In a most natural whirl, called 
‘ gravitation ’ ; 

And this is the sole mortal who 
could grapjilc. 

Since Adam, with a fall, or wath an 
apple. 

oxymoron (Rhet.) ; ‘ sharp-dull ’. 

The combining in one expression of 
two ternrs that are ordinarily con¬ 
tradictory, & whose exceptional 
coincidence is therefore arresting. 
A cheerful pessimist ; Harmonious 
discord ; His honour rooted in dis¬ 
honour stood. And faith unfaithful 
kept him falsely true. 
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palatal (Gram.) ; ‘ of the palate 
Sounds made by placing the middle 
of the tongue against or near the 
palate—intermediate between gut¬ 
turals & dentals. The y in yet is 
palatal ; & in English the so-ealled 
gutturals (k, g) tend to become 
palatals by being made with the 
middle instead of with the root of 
the tongue. 

paradigm (Gram.) ; showing side 
by side A table of inflexion forms, 
e.g. of a particular declension of 
nouns or conjugation of verbs. 

PARENTUKSis (Gram.) ; side in¬ 
sertion 

parisyllabic (Gram.) ; ‘ equal-syl¬ 

labled A name given to those 
Greek & Latin nouns which have the 
same number of syllables in the 
other cases as in the nominative, as 
norn. collis, gen. collis. 
parody (Lit.); ‘side-song’. See 

BURLESQUE. 

parononiaain {IWwt.); ‘ word-.shunt- j 
ing ’. Puns, jilays on words, making ! 
jocular or suggestive use of similar- ! 
ity between different words or of a j 
word’s different senses. The best 
known of all (though concealed in 
English) is jierliaps that of Matt. xvi. 
18 : Thou art Peter (Greek Petros)^ 
d- upon this roek (Greek petra) I will 
build my church ; & another is non 
Ati^li ,scd angcli, nut Angles but 
angels. I 

partitive ((iram.) ; ‘ of divi.sion ’. i 

P. words are such nouns & pronouns 
as by their nature imply the separ- I 
ating or distinguishing of a part of 
some wdiole from the rest, such as 
part, portion, half, much, superla- | 
tives, some, any, each ; the p. geni¬ 
tive is that of the word denoting the 
whole, which is made to depend on 
I p. word by being put in the 
genitive in fully inflected languages, 
Jut in English attached to it by of. 
Hut the greatest of these is charity ; 
greatest is the p. word, & of these the 
J. genitive. 

paulo-post future (Gram.) ; ‘ about 
.0 be a little later A name for the 
uture perfect (I shall have died) 
specially in Greek grammar, in 


which a peculiar use of it justifies 
a peculiar name ; the Greek for 
I shall have died, It will have been 
done, is better represented by 1 shall 
be a dead man. It will be a done thing 
or fait accompli, i.e., a future state, 
resulting from a less distantly future 
event, is described. Except with 
reference to this Greek usage, there 
is no reason for preferring the name 
to the ordinary intelligible future 
perfect ; but it is often used, & often 
misused. 

pentameter (Pros.); ‘ five-measure 
Sometimes applied to the English 
heroic metres, i.e. blank verse or 
heroic couplet ; but an iambic p. 
should mean (see -meter above) ten 
iambic feet. The line universally 
called p. is the second line in 
elegiacs (see above) ; it was used in 
these couplets only, not by itself. 
The scheme is : 

/ — / ! — /'i^ 

with invariable caesura. 

This line also is not in fact a dactylic 
p., but a pair of dactylic trimeters 
catalcctic in succession. Two ex¬ 
amples of English imitation are 
given under elegiacs above. 

pcnthemimeral (Pros.) ; ‘ of five 

halves ’. The p. caesura in Latin 
hexameters (& pentameters) is that 
after two & a half feet; see caesura, 
penult (Gram.) ; ‘ nearly last 

The last syllabic but one of a word. 

period (Khet.) ; ‘ circuit Strict¬ 
ly, anv comjilete sentence ; but 
applied usually to one consisting of 
a number of clauses in dependence 
on a principal sentence, & so, in the 
jilural, to a style marked by elabor¬ 
ate arrangement. 

peripeteia (Lit.) ; ‘ falling round ’. 
A sinlden change of fortune in a 
drama or talc, c. g., in The Merchant 
of Venice, the downfall of Shylock, 
with Gratiano repeating to him liis 
own words ‘ O learned judge ’. 

PE Ripii R AS I s ( ad j . -ph rast ic) ( R het. ); 
‘ roundabout speech ’. 

persiflage (Rhet.) ; ‘ whistle-talk ’. 
Irresponsible talk, of which the 
hearer is to make what he can with- 
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out the right to suppose that the 
speaker means what he seems to 
say ; the treating of serious things 
as trifles & of trifles as serious. 

‘ Talking with one’s tongue in one’s 
cheek ’ may serve as a parallel. 
Hannah More, quoted in the Olii), 
describes French p. as ^ the cold 
compound of irony, irrcligion, sel¬ 
fishness, & sneer ’ ; irony, jiaradox, 
& levity, are perhaps rather the 
ingredients of the compound as now 
conceived. 

PERSONiKiCA'iioN (Rlict.) ; ‘ mak¬ 

ing into a person 

petitio principii (Log.) ; ‘ assump¬ 
tion of the basis ’. The fallacy of 
founding a conclusion on a basis 
that as much needs to be proved as 
the conclusion itself. Arguins; in 
a circle (see above) is a common 
variety of p. p. That foxhunting is 
not cruel, since the fo.\ enjoys the 
fun, & that one must keep servants, 
since all resjicctable people do so, 
are other examples of begging the 
question or p. p., in which tiie argu¬ 
ment is not circular. 

Pindarics (Lit.) ; ^ of Pindar 

The form of English verse in wdneh 
a poem consists of se\ eral stanzas 
often of uncijiial IcMiglh, with tlu* 
rhymes within the stanza irregularly j 
disposed, the riumlier of feet in the 
lines arbitrarily varied. In Pindar’s 
own odes, the structure is an elabo¬ 
rate one of strophe, aniislrophe (see 
above), &l epode, far removed from 
irregularity; but the English imita¬ 
tors noted the variety of metre within 
his strophes neglected the precise j 
corrcsjiondence between them; P. 
came consequently to be the name 
for verse in which regularit y of metre 
was scorned under the supposed im¬ 
pulse of high emotion. 

PLEONASM (Rhet., Gram.); ‘ex¬ 
ceeding 

post hoc^ ergo propter hoc (Log.) ; 

‘ after it, therefore due to it The 
fallacy of confusing consequence 
with sequence. On Sunday we 
prayed for rain ; on Monday it 
rained ; therefore the prayers caused 
the rain. 


prefix{CxTum.) ; ‘ attached in front 
An ajjix (see above) attached to the 
beginningof a word or stem to make a 
compound word, as re-, ex-, be-, a-, 
in reform, ex-ofiircr, belabour, arise. 

pregnant construction (ilrnm.). ‘Rut 
Philip was lound at Azotus ’ is in 
the tireek ‘ Rut Pliilip was found 
to Azotus ’ ; i, e., the e.xpressed sen- 
t(*nee contains an implied one— 
Ifliilip was eon\a‘yerl to A' J’liihp was 
lound at Azotus. 'i'hough wv eaiinot 
(exc(‘pt in the dialect of Devon &e.) 
say He was found to Azotus, we do 
hahitiially say Pul it in \our pocket, 
meaning Pnl it in(lo A: ke('j> it in) 
your poeki't. 

premi.sc (Log.) ; ‘ tlniig sent be¬ 

fore ’. See syllogism below. 
privative (Giam.) ; ‘ taking away ’. 
Pretixes that deny the pri'sence of 
the (piahty (h'liol d by the simple 
waird aie called ]). or negative, fl'bi' 
a- ot asrplir A tlie in- of imioccni 
are piivative, wlu u as the a- of arise 
A the HI- of insist aie not. 

proclitic ((ham.) ; ‘ lorward-Iean- 

iiig In tireek, eertain winds that 
coalesce in spei'ch with the following 
wan'd to the extent of not having, 
like other words, a written accinit of 
their own. A]ijilnfl in Isnghsh to 
words like a or an, the, A jireposi- 
tions normally placed, i.e. hcforc 
their nouns. 

prolate, -laiive (Gram.) : ‘ carrying 
forward Many verbs havi' mean¬ 
ings that are not self-siifliiient, but 
need to be carried forward by an¬ 
other verb in the iiihnilivc ; such 
are the auxiliaries, A other verbs 
meaning be able or willing or wa^nt 
or desirous, begin, cea.se, seem, be 
said, Ac. Tliis infinitive is called 
prolate or prolative. 

proirpsis (adj. ~plie) (Gram.) ; ‘ an¬ 
ticipating ’. Aniieipatory use of an 
epithet, i.e. the ajqdying of it as if 
already true to a thing of which it 
only becomes true by or after the 
action now Ixdng stated. A strong 
example is 

So the two brothers & their mur¬ 
der'd man 

Kodc past fair Florence 
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i. e., the man who was afterwards 
their victim. More ordinary ex¬ 
amples arc He struck him dead. 
Fill full the cup, <fec. 
prosndu (Lit.) ; ‘to song The 
science of versification, including 
(1) tli(‘ rules of quantity & accent 
governing the pronunciation of 
words in a language, & (li) tables of 
the various metres showing the 
number A:, kind & arrangement of 
feel, lines, stanzas, t^c., in each. 

proso})rtpneia (Hlud.) ; ‘personi¬ 
fication The Greek word of which 
pcrsnnifloatio(}i) are the Latin &, the 
Englisii translations, occasionally 
used instcjid of the mrirc familiar 
term. See 1‘iaisONiFicATiON. 
protasis (Gram.) ; ‘ laying out be¬ 
fore Tlie subordinaie clause or 
condition in a conditional sentence, 
normally standing before the apodo- 
sis or lesult, but often after it, as 
If 1 can come 1 iciU, or 1 tvill come 
if 1 can, tlie //’-clause being in cn. h 
the p. Ajiplied also to other sub¬ 
ordinate clauses ; but bolli terms 
are chiefly used in stating rules for 
the syntax of conditional sent<*nex?s, 
especially in Latin Sc Greek. 

pyrrhic (Pros.) ; ‘ of the Pyrrhic 

(dance) ’. The foot ww ; in English 
represented chiefly by doubh' ana¬ 
crusis (sec above), as O 7uy in 

O niy/]Mari/on’s a/bonny/hiss 

(a trochaic dimeter cataleclic with 
double anacrusis). 

qualcrnarius (Pros.) ; ‘ by hiurs 

A four-fool line, esp. the iambic or 
irocliaie dinielei acalaleetie, as in 
The way was long, 1 1 k‘ wind was cold. 
Why so pale wan, fond lover ? 
Cf. sc nor ins below. 

qnatorzain, quatrain, (Pros.) ; ‘four- 
teener‘fourcr’. See -sncii. 

qiiinarius (I’ros.) ; ‘ Lv fives ’. A 
five-foot line, csp. of iambi as in 
blank verse ; cf. senariits beh>w. 

Old .John of Gaunt, time-honoiir’d 
Lancaster. 

reciprocal (Gram.) ; ‘ back-for¬ 

ward R. pronouns are those used 
in expressing similar action of A 


upon B & B upon A ; r. verb is a 
term sometimes applied to verbs 
that can be used with a plural 
subject to denote mutual action ; 
e. g., XDC fought, or argued, or corre¬ 
sponded, can imply an unexpressed 
(with) each other, whereas we shaved, 
or composed, or dressed, cannot. 
Cf. reflexive below. 

reduclio ad absurdum (T^og.) ; '’’re¬ 
ducing to absurdity ’. The method 
of disproving a thesis by producing 
something tfiat is both obviously 
deducible from it & obviously con¬ 
trary to admitted truth, or of 
proving one by showing tliat its 
contrary involves a consequence 
similarly absurd. A r. a. a. of the 
theory that the less one eats the 
healtluer one is would be ’ Conse¬ 
quently, to eat nothing at all gives 
one the best possililc lualth ’. 'J he 
proof, as opp. ilisproof, liy r. a. a. is 
tile form ofien used by Euclid, e. g. 
in I. vi, where the contrary of the 
thing to be ]>rvAa-'l is assumed, 
.shown to lead to m absurdity. An 
extreme c.ase, such as the eating 
nothing of the instance above, is 
often calh'd ‘ tin* r. a. a. of ’ a plan. 

rednp/ication ((jr.iin.) ; ‘ douliling’. 
Repetition of a sound as a way of 
changing a word’s form for inllcx- 
ioiial or other purposes ; especially 
the syllable prefixed to Greek verb- 
stems 111 forming the yierfcet (luo, 
jHU’f. lelnka). Mamma, poohpooh, 
Jiiiffpnff, Sec., are reduplications. 

rejicxive (Gram.) ; ‘ baek-bent 

R. veins are those of which the 
object Sc the siibj(‘rt are the same 
person or thmg. Pride, vb, is re- 
llcxive, sir.v one prides oneself, not 
someone ('Ise ; & many verbs that 
arc not solely r. can Ijo used rellex- 
ively, e.g. kill one self. R. pronouns 
arc those serving as object to r. 
veibs, myself Sec. ; the personal 
pronouns me, yon. See., arc still 
rarely used as retlexives, e.g. in He 
sat him down, I bethought me. 

resohilion (vb, resolve) (Pros.) ; 
* loosen again ’. The substitution 
in a metrical foot of two shorts for 
a normal long ; a spondee by reso- 
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lution becomes a dactyl or ana¬ 
paest ; a resolved iambus or trochee 
IS a tribrach. 

revile (Lit.) ; ‘ review A loosely 
constructed play or scries of scenes 
or spectacles satirizing, exhibiting, 
or referring to, current fashions «& 
events. 

rhetorical question (ilhet.). A ques¬ 
tion is often i)ut not to elicit infor¬ 
mation, but as a more striking 
substitute for a statement of con¬ 
trary effect. Tile assumption is that 
only one answer is possible, & that 
if the hearer is compelled to make it 
mentally himself it will impress him 
more than the speaker’s statement. 
So Who docs not Jenoro . . . ? for 
Everyone knorvs. Was ever such non¬ 
sense written ? for Never was See. 

rhotacism (Gram.) ; ‘ saying r 

Used of two tendencies : (1) abnor¬ 
mal pronunciation of r, as in some 
English dialects especially in the 
north ; (2) reduction of other con¬ 
sonants to r, especially in Latin 
when s between two vowels becomes 
r {corpus, vulnus, genitive corporis, 
vulncris). 

rhyme (Pros.) ; ‘ rhythm As 

now understood in English verse, r. 
is identity of sound between words 
or lines extending back from the end 
to the last fully accented vowel 
not farther ; greet & deceit, shepherd 
& leopard^ quality & frivolity, station¬ 
ery & probationary, arc rhymes ; 
seat & deceit, station & crustacean, 
visible & invisible, are not. Words 
that, to judge from spelling, might 
have been rhymes, but have not in 
fact the required identity of sound, 
as jihase & race, love & move & cove, 
are often treated as rhyming, but 
are called imperfect rhymes. One- 
syllable rhymes are called male or 
masculine or single, two-syllable 
female or feminine or double, thrcc- 
syllable & four-syllable triple & 
quadruple. 

rhyme royal (Pros.). A metre in 
stanzas of seven five-foot iambic 
lines rhyming ababbcc. Chaucer’s 
Clerk\s Tale is a well-known ex¬ 
ample ; 
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This sergeant cam unto his lord 
; ageyn, 

And of Grisildis wordes and hir ehero 
lie tolde him point for point, in 
; short and playn, 

, And him presenteth with liis doghter 
tlere. 

Somwhat this lord hath rewthe in 
his manere ; 

But nathcless his purpos hccld he 
stille. 

As lordcs doon, whan they wol han 
hir wille. 

RiTVTiiw (Tibet.) ; ‘ How 
rider (liit.). A clause tacked on to 
a Bill at a late stage with some 
addition or restriction or other 
alteration ; a corollary naturally 
arising out of a more general prin¬ 
ciple ; a problem soluble by means 
of some principle & used to test a 
learner’s grasp of it. 

rococo (Art) ; ‘ roekwork This 

& baroque are ejiithcts aj^plied, some¬ 
times indifferently, sometimes with 
the distinction noted below, to 
tcndencic.s prevailing in the archi¬ 
tecture furniture of the early I8lii 
century in h’raiicc & imitated else¬ 
where. Departure from the normal 
or expected, incongruous combina¬ 
tions, bristling surfaces, profuse 
ornament, strange or broken curves 
or lines, arc the characteristic fea¬ 
tures. The distinction referred to is 
that r. is regarded as a form taken 
by b. when it aimed no longer at 
astounding the spectator with the 
marvellous, but rather at amusing; 
liirn with the ingenious. 

rondeau, rondeau of l^illon, rondel, 
roundel, (Pros.) ; ‘ round Poems 
of fixed form (named as ending 
wiicre they began) with the common 
character!.sties that the opening 
word, words, line, or two lines, recur 
at stated places, that call rliymes 
are set by the first two different 
endings. 

In a rondeau, which is of thirteen 
lines exclusive of refrain, the fir.st 
half line or le.ss recurs as refrain 
after the eighth & the last lines. 

In a rondeau of Villon, which is of 
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ten lines, the similar refrain is after 
the sixth &- the last. 

In a rondely which is of fourteen or 
thirteen lines according as it ends 
with a refrain of the first two or 
only the first, the first two lines 
recur after the sixth, & the first two 
or the first only at the end. 


The word roundel is, as ordinarily 
used, the English for rondeau or 
rondel, either or both. But it is also 
applied to a metre of Swinburne’s, 
of nine lines exelusive of refrain, 
with a refrain of the rondeau kind 
after the third & the last lines. 


RONDEAU 

On London stones I sometimes sigh 
For wider green & bluer sky ;— 

Too oft the trembling note is dnnvned 
In tliis huge city’s varied sound;— 

‘ Pure song is country-born ’—I cry. 

Then comes the spring,—the months go by. 
The last stray swallows seaward fly ; 

And 1—I too !—no more am found 
On London stones! 

In vain !—the woods, the fields deny 
That clearer strain I fain would try ; 

Mine is an urban Muse, & bound 
By some strange law to paven ground ; 
Abroad she pouts ;—she is not shy 
On London stones. 

RONDEAU OF VILLON 

We loved of yore, in warfare bold, 

Nor laurelless. Now all must go ; 

Let this left wall of Venus show 
The arms, the tuneless lyre of old. 

Here let them hang, the torches cold. 

The portal-bursting bar, the bow. 

We loved of yore. 

But thou, who Cyprus sweet dost hold. 

And Memphis free from Thracian snow. 
Goddess & queen, with vengeful blow 
Smite,—smite but once that pretty scold 
Wc loved of yore. 

RONDEL 

Love comes back to his vacant dwelling,— 

The old, old Love that \vc knew of yore I 
We sec him stand by the open door. 

With his great eyes sad, & his bosom swelling. 

He makes as though in our arms repelling 
He fain would lie as he lay before ;— 

Love comes back to his vacant dwelling,— 

The old, old Love that wc knew of yore I 
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Ah, who almll help us from over-spelliiiR 
That sweet forj^otteii, forbidden ! 

E'en as we doubt in our hearts onee more. 
With a rush of tears to our eyelids welting, 
Love eomes back to his vacant dwelling'. 


uorxDEL OK swiniu^rm: 

A roundel is ruu<zld as a tin^ or a siai blight sj.liere. 

With erafl of <i( li^dit A: uitli eiiniiin;,^ ol s(uiiul mjsoii;,dit. 

That the lieart ol the lii\ii< r ma\ siiide il to jtltasiiie his car 
A loundel is wroiiL'bt. 

Its jevil of niii'iie i'. eai\»..i of all oi ol aii^;hl 

Love, lauj^diter, oi mouraiajj: leiueinbianee of lapliire oi bai - 
That fane\ may fashion to liane m llie ear ol tlunn^hl. 

As a bird's (jUick son;; runs round, A tlie hearts in us hear 
1‘aiise ansNvei to pause. A a;^ain the same sti.un eau^lit, 
fSo moves the deviee wlunee, round as a pearl or tiai. 

A roundel is wiouijht. 


roof ((irarm). Roots are the ulti- 
niatt' elements ol lan;piai;e not ad- 
mittinj; ol anaixsis. In the word 
iUiInstonv(ilhi, un-, -ly, -al, -le, -lor, 
can all be set aside as sueeessiM- 
allives neelilyin;:: in re<’oi;m/e<l wa\s 
t he meamn;; of w hat each w as added 
to. There lemains lllS, uhieh 
W'oiild be called the root if niiliis- 
ti^ncdUfi weie an isolated word ; 
investi;;ation shows that the same 
clement, with fthonetie \ariations 
that are not ailiilrary, is present in 
many otlur words, e.;;. in English 
te/t, in th(‘ bat m-di i i ved vision^ A in 
the Creek-d< ri\ ed uha ; A' that the 
Jndo-Kuropeaii or Aryan root is 
\TI), w'itli the sense sij^dit or kiiow- 
ledyn-. i f. stem below. 

roundel. See rondeau above. 

rune (bit.) : ^ secret In the 

])lural. tlu' letters of the earliest 
Teutonic alphabet, used espeeially 
by SeandinaMans A .An;;lo-S.ixoiis, 
& de\elop<‘d perhaps in the ^ind or 
Jird ri'iitiiry by iiuKlilyin;; Roman 
or Gieek letters to facilitate the 
carving of inscriptions. In the sin¬ 
gular, a name given to certain 
Kinnish (<fc sometimes iiieorreetly to 
old Scandinavian) poems or their 
cantos, 

saga (bit.) ; * story ‘ Any of the 
narrative compositions in prose that 


were will ten in Iceland or Xolw•a^ 
(Iniing the middle ages ; in Englisli 
use t>lten applied sy^rr. to tliosi 
which embody tb(‘ tiadition.d his¬ 
tory ol badandii fanidus oi ol tlu 
kimjs of Norwav ' (Ib.l). 

.v,;//y>/or,s (I’ro-,.); * of .Sajifdio'. 

A tiieek A lailin st: '/a initie 

- ter 

— — e' 

often mutated, hut w.lh grotesipu 
misicpresimtation of the ihvthm, id 
Englisfi. llookliam I'is le, .)oii'l 
authoi with Canning ol the hest- 
known e.\amf)lc‘, ‘ Xeedv knili- 
grinderilliid r;itrs thi dipartnie 
fiom the batin rlivthm I v prnitr :: 
an English sapphic vsitii the n:i- 
possihle (piantitics re(|ui!ed : 

Cold wAs the night wind; drifting 
fast the snows lell ; 

Wide were Hie downs, and shelter/e.ss 
^ind naked. 

When ii pdbr wamrrer struggled on 
her jburnCy IVeary And wiiysbre. 

Real sapphies VNOuld require a strong 
accent on the italic syllables, & no 
accent on drift-, shel-l & strug-y be¬ 
sides minor differeru'es. 

SARCASM (bit.) ; ‘ nesh-tearing 
.s«//rc (Lit.) ; ‘ medley Sec 

UUMOUR. 
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Saturnian verse (Pros.) ; ‘ of Sa¬ 

turn Tiie supposed native Roman 
metre previous to ttie adoption of 
Greek lornis. VVliether it was a sin¬ 
gle deliiiite metre, cV, if so, what 
its scansion was, are disputeti points; 
hut the usually quoted speeiinen, 
iJahaut malum MetelU Naauo poctat;, 
resembles in liivthm our The queen 
was in her jtarlour eating bread db 
honeq. 

scazon (I’ro',.) ; ‘ liirifiingS<;c 

chnliambic ai)o\e. 

scmivnieel ((irani.) ; In modern 
teelimeal U'.e, the lelleis w & y ; 
but often applied, as in earlier us<‘, 
to f, 1, m, n, r, s, iV x. 

senariiis (I’ros.); “■ by sixes’. A 

six-foot iambic line (iamljie triirulcT 
acataU'et le). The hue used in Creek 
<fc Latin (Irarnatie tlialoguc, A-, under 
the name of ahwanilnnc, in the 
rhyming couplets of b'reneli jilays & 
otiier The French metre, 

howi'ver, has the peculiarity that it 
falls naturally into four anapac .tic 
divisions iath< r than into six iamin. 
so that the elT'et is utterly unlil:e 
that of (d-eel. vau’se. Thus : 

Kt, (|uaMfI rneme/on j)ourroit/se 
resondrc’/a le fajie, 

Croinez-\ous/obliger/lout Ic luonde 
/U se taire ? 

Contre l.i/nKalisanee/il n'est point 
/de rempart. 

A tons les/sots eaquets/ihayons 
done/nul (!!“gard ; 

Efloryons/-nous de vivue/avee toute 
/ iiuKK-enec 

Etl iisson ./aux eauseurs/une plein e 
heenee. 

seplrnarius (Pros.) ; “ by sevens h 

A seven-foot line, especially the 
trochaic tetrameter eatalectie, 
— O' — o — w-— —, as in 

Comrades, leave me hen a little, while 
as qet 'tis earli/ morn, which, how¬ 
ever, should more propel ly be called 
an oetonarius. 

SKQiTKNC K ((Jram.) ; ‘ followang 

sesHna (Pros.) ; ‘ sixth ’. ‘ A poem 
of six six-line stanzas (with an envoy) 
in which the line-endings of the first 


stanza are repeated, but in different 
order, in the other five ’—OED. 
Chiefly an old Proven 9 al, Italian, & 
French form, but occasionally copied 
in English ; the most generady 
accessible example (since the length 
forbids the giving of one here) is 
Kipling’s Sestina of the Tramp Royal 
in The Seven Seas. 

sibilant (Gram.) ; ‘ hissing ’. A 

sound or letter of the nature of 
s, z, sli. See. ; ef. fricative above. 

siMinr. (Uhet.) ; ' like ’. 

.sill elite (Lit.) ; ^ serving ’ (perhaps 
in seiLse man at arms). Troubadours’ 
poems not of special metrical form, 
hut chiefly of moral &; poll filial 
satire. Sc adajited for singing to 
known tuiie.s. 

soliloquy (lot.); ‘sole speech’. 
.See monologue above. 

sonant ((.ram.); ‘sounding’. Of 
the explosive sounds (see above), 
some (I>, d, tr) are aeeompamed by 
vibration of tfie vocal cords Sc arc 
called voiced or sonant ; others 
(p, k, 1) arc w/tliout ■-ueh viliration 
& arc called unv iced, voiceless, mute, 
or surd ; whrui wfiispcied, the son¬ 
ants are not clearly distinguishable 
from the c'orrc'sponding surd-). Sec 
a!;.o voiced below, 

sonnet (Pros.) ; ‘ sourid-pieec ’. A 
l:ind of short poem of which there 
are in laiglish three recognized 
varieties, the features common to 
all being (1) use of rhyme, (2) the 
line-metre, of five iambi, (3) the 
number of lines, fouileen, & (4) 
division into an octave (first eight 
lines) a .sestet (last six), Tiie 
three varieties are the Petrarchan, 
the Shaksperian, & the Miltonic, of 
wf'.ieh speeiinens will be givxn. 

The Petrarchan s. has a break in 
sense between octave & scstc't, tw'o 
rhymes only in the octave, arranged 
abbaabba, & two, or three, other 
riiynies in the sestet variously ar¬ 
ranged, but never so that tlie last 
two lines form a rhymed couplet 
unless they also rhyme with the 
first line of the sestet. The follow¬ 
ing Wordsworth s. observes these 
rules : — 
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Tiie world is too much with us ; kite & soon. 

Getting & spending, we lay waste our powers : 

Little we see in Nature that is ours ; 

We have given our hearts away, a sonlid boon ! 

Tliis Sea that bares her bosom to the moon ; 

The winds that will be howling at all hours. 

And are up-gatiu red now like .slc-eping llouc rs ; 

For tfiis, lor every thing, we are out of tune ; {(U'tave] 
It moves us not. (ireat (hxl ! Fd rather 1h- 
A jiagan siiekled in a creed outworn ; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea. 

IIa\e glimpses that would inaki nu* !<‘ss forlorn ; 

Have sight of I’loteiis rising from the sea ; 

Or liear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 


In the Shnksperian s., though the 
pause between oeta\’e A: seslc't is 
jircsent, the strueture (‘onsists U'ss 
of those two parts than of three* 
quatrains, caeli with two indepen- 1 


dent rhymes, followed by a couplet 
again indefx'ndent ly rliMned -He\('n 
rhymes as compared with the 
Petraiehaii lour or live ; — 


I>et me not to the marriage of true mimls 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
^Vhieh alters when it alteration linds, 

Gr bends with the remover to remove: 

O, no ! it IS an evcr-li.\ed mark 

That looks on tcmiK*st.s <fc is never sliaken ; 

It IS the star to every wandering bark, 

Wliose worth’s unknown, although his height Ix* taken, [octave] 
Lov’c’s not 'I'lme's fool, though losy bps A i becks 
^Vithiii Ills Ixmding sickle’s compass eorne ; 

Love alters not with his brief hours A: weeks. 

But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 

If this Ik* error A: upon me proved, 

I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 


Of the Miltonic s., which follows the octave Sc the sestet arc worked 

the Petrarchan in the arrangement into one whoh* without the break 

of the octave, the jK^c uIiarity i.s that of sense cl.sewliere olxserv'ed : — 
When I consider how my light is sjicnt 
Ere half my day.s in thi.s dark world Sc wide, 

And that one talent which is death to hi<h* 

Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my -Maker, & pr<*sent 
My true account, l(*st He, returning, elude, 

* Doth God exa(*t day-laJ>our, light denied ? ’ 

I fondly a.sk. But i*alienee, to {irevent [oetav'c] 

That murmur, soon replies ‘ God doth not ne(*d 
Either man’s work or his ow'n gifts. Wlio Ix'st 
Bear his mild yoke, they servx* him best. His state 
Is kingly ; thousands at his bidding speed. 

And post o’er land & (x^eaii without rest ; 

They also serve who only stand & wait’. 

sorites (Log.) ; ‘ heap Applied brought into the desired relation to 

to two entirely different things. a subject by a seric*s of propositions 
1. A process by which a predicate is in which the predicate of one be- 
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comes the subject of the next, & the 
conclusion has the first subject & the 
last predicate. Thus : Schoolmas¬ 
ters arc teachers ; Teachers are 
benefactors ; Uenefactors are praise¬ 
worthy ; Therefore schoolmasters 
are j)raiseworthy. A sorites may be 
a short way of exhibiting truth, or, 
us in the abov'e example, may con¬ 
ceal fallaeu'S at each or any step. 
2. A logical trick named from the 
difliculty of deciding how many 


grains of corn make a heap ; is 
a man bald who has 1000, 1001, 
1002, &c., hairs on his head ? If the 
Almighty cannot undo the done, 
where is the line of almightiness to 
be drawn ? 

Spenscrians (Pros.). The metre of 
the Faerie Queen, often used by 
later poets, especially by Byron in 
Childe Harold ; eight five-foot & 
a ninth six-foot iambic lines, rhym¬ 
ing ababbcbcc. 


A gentle Knight was pricking on the plaine, 
Veladd in mightic armes & silver shielde, 
Wherein old dints of deepe wounds did remaine. 
The eriK I markes of many a bloudy fickle ; 

Yet armes till that time did he never wield ; 

Ills angry steede did chide his foniing bitt. 

As much disdayniiig to the ourbe to 3 acld : 

Full jolly knight he seernd, A' faire did sitt. 

As one for kniglitK’ giusts & fu rec cnei'imters fitt. 


spirant (Cram.) ; ‘ breathing ’. ‘ A 
consonant which admits of a con¬ 
tinued t inission of some amount of 
breath, so that the sound is capable 
of being jirolonged ’—OED. Som(‘- 
times confined lo f, th, v, as deve¬ 
loped from p, t or d, b, followed by 
h ; sometimes including also the 
sibilants, Injuids, nasals, semivowels, 
& asjurate. Cf. also fricative & 
a tpirafe above. 

spondee (Pros.) ; ‘ libation ’. The 
foot-, as in gok/ cup or drij rot. 

stanza (Pros.) ; standing Many 
poems consist of a succession of 
metrically similar line-groujis each 
of which' has the same number & 
length of lines A the same rhyme- 
scheme as the rest. This pattern 
unit is called, especially when ()f 
more than two lines, a stanza. It 
may be of a generally accepted kind, 
as the aleaic or Spenserian or rhjmie 
roval s., or one made for the occasion 
observed throughout a single 
poem only. 

stem (Gram.). A word s stem is the 
part from which its inflexions may 
be supposed to have been formed by 
the addition of aflixcs ; in the in¬ 
flexions it ma\^ be found unchanged, 
or may have been affected by 
phonetic tendencies ; thus the s. of 


man is man, giving rnards, men, & 
7ncn's. t’f. ro(d above ; of the Eng¬ 
lish verb XL'it the root is VID, but 
the stem, giMiig icit, wot, wist, 
wottest, &c., 1 ^ u?/ i)ifferent parts 
of a ‘ wmrd ’ ma \ be formed from 
different steins; there are e. g. 
several stems in what is called the 
verb be. 

stichornpth (Lit ) ; ‘ line-talk In 
verse plan's, interchange of short 
speeches consisting each of a single 
line. Common in Greek plaj'^s ; & 
modern examjdcs may be found in 
Les Femmes Savantes iii. v & 
Ilichard III, iv. iv. 342 foil. 

stop (Gram.). For punctuation, 
sec Stops. In phonetics, stop is a 
term equivalent to explosive (see 
above). 

strophe (Pros.) ; ‘ turn Part of 
a Greek etioric ode chanted while 
the chorus proceeded in one direc¬ 
tion, to be followed by a metricallj” 
exact counterpart as it returned. 
Number & length & metre of the 
lines composing it unrestricted. For 
an example see antistrophe above. 

subjective genitive (Gram.). See 
objective genitive above for the prin¬ 
ciple. If from the sentence God 
created man two nouns are taken, 
God's creation contains a subjective 
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genitive, & inan's creation (or 
usually the creation of man) an 
objective genitive. 

suffix (Grain.) ; ^ attached below \ 
An affix (sec above) ut tJie end of 
a word or stem to make a derivative, 
as -ey, -ship, -fill, in tcnau{i)cy, 
lordship, & fearful. 

s^ujigcsliofalsi (Ithet.) ; * suggestion 
of the untrue '. 'I'lie making of a 
statement from wlueli, tlioiigh it is 
not actually f;dse, t iu* natural 
intended inl'erenee is a takse one. 
E. g., if A, asked hellier Ills honest, 
rejilies, though he in fai l knovs no 
harm of 13, that his juineipJe is to 
live & let h\e i*C: he is not go.ng to 
give away his old friend, tlie (ques¬ 
tioner infers that A knows Jl to 
be dishonest. ( t. sujipressio vrri 
below. 

supitie (Gram ) : ‘ lying f;i(“e up 
A Latin-grammar tiim lor two 
verbal nouns (or adverbs) endin.g in 
-urn, -u, of no importance in ICnglish 
grammar except as an ois-asional 
name lor the inluative with to {to 
go) iLS distmguisla d Irom the iniim- 
tive without to (g J). 

suppressio veri (llla t ) ; “■ suppres¬ 
sion of the true ’. Intentional With¬ 
holding of a rnatonal fact with a 
view to affecting a deci.sion Are. ; 
cf. sugtie''tw falsi above. 

surd (tiram.) ; ‘ deaf, duinii \ S(*e 
sonant above. 

syllepsis A- zeugma ((»ram., IMicl.) : 

‘ taking togethf r * yoking Tw(» 
figures distinguished by seholar.s, 
but confused in popular use, the 
second more familiar word being 
ap})Iied to both. Examples of 
syllepsis arc : Miss Ilolo went home 
in a Hood of tears A; a sedan chair./ 
He lost his hat & his tem|K‘r./The 
flood of enthusiasm & flowers was 
terrific. AS lie ^vas seen waishing c lothes 
with happiness & IVars’ soap. 

Example.s of 7>eugnia are : Kill the 
boys & the luggage !/The pine¬ 
apple was eaten & the apples 
neglected./With weeping eyes & 
hearts./See Pan with flocks, with 
fruits Pomona crowned. 

What is common to both figures is 
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that a single word (that italicized ii: 
each example) is in relations that 
seem to he but are not the saim 
with a pair of others. Tiie dillerenec 
is that syllejisis is grammatieally 
correct, hut reiquires tiie single word 
to Iw understood in a dillerent sense 
with each of its qiair (e.g., in the last 
with expresses lirst aeeompamment, 
but secondly inslrumi nt), w lu'reas 
in zi'Ugma the single word actually 
fails t(» give stuise with (»n<- of its 
pair. A: liom it tlu' aq)j)iopi i;:!e Nvord 
has t(j be suqjqilicd ~-r/r.'./ru?/ or 
plunder tiie luggagig the apj)l(s xeere 
neglected, bleeding liearl.s, Jkiii sur¬ 
ra nn<h d. 

sytlogrm (Lug.); ‘ eombineil rea¬ 

soning'. 1 >efluet ion, from two quit- 
posilioiis cont..inn'.g tlirci ti mis of 
whi< b one cq'pe.ns in hoMi. ol a cou- 
elusion tliat is leeissaiily true if 
they an* true ; a s. of the simplest 
form IS : 

All men are imulal ; 

All (Germans arc* men ; 

Then, foie all (bunians are mortal. 
The qin'dicatt* of the (oiulusion 
j (htue mortal) is culled the major 
j Icrtn. A tlie preliminary pioixisition 
I coiiLaiuing it the major premise ; 

I the subpet of the eotielusiou (luie 
j (ierman".) is calk d the minor term, 

I & lJu* {uebminary quoposition con¬ 
taining it tb(‘ minor premise. 'I'lic 
tcim (orunon to both preimsi s 
(here men) is called (be middh' term. 

sifnarrcsn ((ira.a.) ; “ taking to- 

gctlicr 'J'lit* oj positc of diaeresis 
(sec above); i.c., the making of two 
.scqiaratc \ow»J sounds into (uu\ as 
when aerial is pronounced like .Iriel, 
natic like nave, extraordinary as 
-trord-, or cocaine ((iiginally three 
syllable's) as -cane. 

synalocpha (Pros.) ; ‘smearing to- 
getber '. d’he non-sounding of a 
linal vowel before an initial vowt'l, 
whether indicated liy written elision 
as in (ircck ve rse or left to tlie 
rcaeicr’s perception as in faitin verse. 
Cf. crasis above, synizesis 

below. 

synaphea (Pros.); ‘joining to- 
I gel herIn most Latin & Gr(*ek 
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verse, the hist syllable of each line 
is ex(‘itij)t from the strict metrical 
re([uiri‘mi‘iits, i.i*. it may be eitlier 
lon^ or short, cV is not, if it ends in 
a vovv(“l, subject to elision before a 
vowel bej^mmnjf tlie next line. But 
regularly in some metrics, & by 
exeeptioii in otiieis, the- end of a line 
is ree.ink'd as continuous with the 
lU'xt line, I'k- e. a syllable more 
than IS needc'd to eonijikte the me¬ 
tre of the line may la used, & elided. 
The t n*at nii iiL ol lines a^ (‘ontimnnis 
is calk'd synajihea ; ve rse liealed 
on the ordin.irv principle tliat each 
line IS iiK'tiieally detached tiom the 
next IS said to have no s. Eri^^lish 
blank verse has no s , as is shown 
by the fact that the lilth fool may 
havt' oni' or even two extra (un- 
aeec'iiU'd) syllables after the ac¬ 
cented one that completes the 
metre. Is thc' line J^ooh^ufirre he 
comc'i ' \ot jtoppti nor inandra^ora 
is not an alexandrine, but a li\ e-lool 
line with inau(hai^{oTa) as the tifih 
foot. 

si/uropation ((iram., Mus.) ; ” eut- 

tine to;.,'etlier ■. In ^Mammal, t lie 
use of siforopr (see below). In music 
(a us( lately much jiojmlaiized by 
till' ad\c'nt of ra;jit:nK‘ .soiiirs, jazz 
dances. tVe.) the OLD delin l.on i.s ; 
The action of beemnine a note on 
a normallv unaccented part of thc 
bar A: su^tainine il into thc normally 
acc'cnted ])arl, so as to produce tlie 
effect of sliiftine back or anlicipatm«T 
thc accent : the shifting of accent 
so ])iodiu*ed. 

sfinrope (Oiam.); ‘cutting to- 
getht'r ’. 'i’lu' sliortcning of a word 
by omission of a syllabic or othci 
part in the middle ; cf. nphnrrcsis iV: 
apocope af)o\'c. Sjpnboloi^if pacifist 
& idolatrif for syinholologif, pacificist, 
A. uiololatrip ari' examyilcs. 

Sf/nccdoche (Uhet.) ; " inclusive ex¬ 
tended acceptation Thc mention 
of a part wlicn thc wh<>]c is to be 
understood, as in A fleet of fifty soil 
(i.e. shi})s), or vice versa as in Eng¬ 
land (i.e. the English cricket XI) 
ICion. 

9f/n€8is (Gram.) ; ‘ meaning The 


adapting of the number &c. of a 
word to thc meaning instead of to 
the grammatical form of the word 
that should determine it, as in 
A large number were (instead of was) 
killed. 

synizesis (Pros.) ; ‘ sitting to¬ 

gether ’. In Greek v^erse, the count¬ 
ing of two long vowels, the first 
ending &. the second beginning a 
word, as one syllable, without wnt- 
ten elision ; rare exeej)t in certain 
combinations, as t-rcL <,v. 

SYNONYM (Rlict.) ; ‘ with-narne ’. 

synlajc (GraTii.) ; *■ cornbiiu'd order 
The [)art of grammar eoneerned not 
With tlie etymology, formation, & 
inflexion, of words, but with the 
arrangement of them in sentences. 
C’f. accidence above. 

tt reel (l*ri)S.) ; ‘ third ’. A three- 
line gioup espcciallv one of those 
Composing ierza rima (sec below), 
Ol lialf thc se^,tef of a sonnet (sec 
ubov< ). Gf. ii. 

term (Log.). For major, minor, 

middle, t. see sifli' abo\’e. 

ierza rima (i’ro ) ; ‘ third rhyme '. 
Dante’s metre in tlie Divina Corn- 
media —lines of fiv(' iambic feet with 
an ('Xtra syllable, so ihynied that 
every liivme occurs thrice in alter¬ 
nate liiK'S, except tin. rhymes of thc 
lirst A: last hiu's of a canto, which 
occur twice only. In every tercet 
(see above) leckoneil from the be¬ 
ginning. the hist A third lines rliynie 
while the stcond introduet'S a new 
rhyme to he earned on by the first 
A’ third of the next tercet, giving an 
efk et of unending continuity to the 
piece. I’he last terert is converted 
by an extia liiu' into a quartet, 
to avoul the leaving of a line un- 
rhymed. Dante’s t. r. has double or 
feminine rhyme throughout. Eng¬ 
lish imitations, since English has no 
such abundance of trochaic endings 
a« Italian, have mostly single or 
masculine rhymes A ten instead of 
the Italian eleven syllables. The 
following lines of Byron, being three 
tercets A. a line, show the same 
rhyme scheme at beginning & end as 
if they w ere a whole canto :— 
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Oh ! more than these illustrious far shall be 
The being —& even yet he may be born— 

The mortal saviour who shall set thee free, 

And see thy diadem, sa changed Si worn 

By fresh barbarians, on thy brow replaced ; 
And the sweet sun replenishing tliy morn. 

Thy moral morn, too long with clouds defaced. 
And noxLious vapours from Avermis rist ri, 

Such as all they must breatlic who are debased 
By servitude. Si have the mind in prison. 


tetralogy (Lit.) ; ‘ four pieces In 
ancient Atliens, a trilogy (see Ixdow) 
with the addition of a sutyne drama 
or comic play with chorus of satyrs, 
forming the unit offered by each 
competitor for the tragic prize. 
Now, any set of four eonn(‘cted 
plays or talt'S. 

tetrameter (l*ros.). Sec -meter above. 
tetrastich (Pros.). Sec -sticii. 
thesis (Pros.) ; * putting down 

The unaccented pari of a foot. Sec 
arsis abovT ; syllables not marked 
with an accent in the exanqilcs there 
given arc said to be in thesis. 

tmesis {Gtimv.) ; *■ cutting Separ¬ 
ation of the parts of a eornjiound 
word by another word inserted be¬ 
tween them, as when ‘ toward us ’ 
is written to ustuard, or ‘ whatsoever 
tilings ’ what things soever. 

tribrach (Pros.); ‘three sliort \ 
The foot chieny serving as 

the resolved eijui valent of a trochee 
or iambus, in Greek & Latin vaTse. 
English scansion is so loose that any 
example is of doubtful validity ; 
but the following line may be said 
to begin with a t. : 

Travel you/far on,/or arc/you at/ 
the farthest ? 

trill (Gram.). A letter pronounced 
with vibration of the tongue or 
uvula, especially r. 

trilogy (Lit.) ; ‘ three pieces \ In 
ancient Athens, there were dramatic 
competitions at which each dramat¬ 
ist presented three plays, originally 
giving successive parts of the .same 
legend ; the extant Agamemnony 
ChocphoroCy & Eumcnidcs, of Aes¬ 
chylus formed a trilogy, &, with 
the addition of the lost ProteuSy a 
tetralogy (see above). Later trilogies 


were etmnceled not necessarily by 
a common subject, but by I>eing 
works t)f the .same jioct presented 
on the same occasion. In modern 
use the word is afijilicd to a work 
such as Shaksperi‘'s Henry 1'/, com¬ 
prising three sc'parate plays, or to a 
novel tfcc. with two seijiiels. 
trimeter (Pros.). Set' -meter above. 
triolet (Pros.) ; ‘ thiee-])icce An 
eight-line |>oeni in which the hrst 
line occurs thrice (1. 4, 7) 4fc the 
second twice (2, 8), S: tlie other lines 
rhyme with tlicse two. An example 
(Robert Bridges) is : 

.‘Ml women born arc so ptwvt'rse 
No man need boast their lov'e 
pos.s(‘Ssing. 

If nought seem better, nothing’s 
worse : 

.A.11 women born arc so perv^erse. 
From Adam's wile, that i)rovcd a 
curse 

Though God had made her for a 
blessing. 

All women born arc so pcrva'rse 
No man need boast their love 
posseiising. 

triplet (Pros.). See -sticii. Ap¬ 
plied specially to the occasional use, 
in rhymed-coujilet metres, of three 
lines instead of two to a rhyme ; 
common in heroic couplcLs,especially 
in Dryden ; the following example 
is from Scott : 

The humble boon was soon obtained; 
The aged minstrel audience gained. 
But when he reached the room of 
state. 

Where she, with all her ladies, sate. 
Perchance he wished his boon 
denied : 

For, when to tune his harp he tried, 
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His trembling hand had lost the 
ease. 

Which marks security to please; 

And scenes, long past, of joy & 
pain, 

■ Came wildcring o’er his aged 
brain— 

.lie tried to tune liis harp in vain ! 

The pitying duchess praised its 
ehirne, 

And gave him heart, & gave him 
time. 

Till every string’s according glee 

Was blended into harmony. 

trisiich (Pros.) ; ‘ three-line ’. See 

-STICII. 

trochee (Pros.) ; ‘ running ’. The 

foot -■ us in manner or bodif. 

tu qurxjue (llhet.) ; ‘ thou also 

The lueeLing of a charge or aigu- 
incnt not by disjiroof &c. but by 
retoiting it upon its user. tv g.. 
Why don't you go yourself ? to a 
civilian urging one to enlist. 

turn-over (Lit ). A light newspaper 
article named from beginning near 
the end of the lir:>t page eont.nuing 
into the sei'ond, resembling the 
middle article (see aliove), but 
u.sually of a more journalistic & less 
literary tone. 

idtima (Gram.) ; ‘ last ’. The last 
syllable of a word ; sec anlcpenuU 
above. 

uncial (Palaeog.) ; ‘inch’. The 
style of writing, consisting of large 
letters, some of them rounded from 
the angular capital fornus, but not 
run together, found in early Greek 
& Latin iMSS. The later & smaller 
writing in MSS., in which the letters 
arc further rounded, slanted, & run 
together, is called cursive. The 
terms majuscule & minuscule are 
sometimes used as synonyms of 
uncial ct cursive, but strictly majus¬ 
cule includes both capital uncial 
writing, whereas minuscule & cursive, 
apiilied to MSS., are coextensive. 

undistributed middle (Log.). A 
fallacy (see above). The u. m. is the 
logical name for a middle term that 
is not made universal ; see syllogism 
above, where the middle term men 


is made universal by the w'ord all, 
or ‘ distributed Such distribution 
is necessary to the validity of the 
conclusion, & the fallacy of the u. m. 
consists in allowing a middle term 
that is not universalized to pass as 
universally true. Thus we know or 
believe that wet feet result in colds ; 
we catch cold, & say ‘ I must have 
got my feet wet ’ ; i. e., in s^dlogistic 
form : 

(>>lds are wet-feet products. 

My trouble is a r;old. 

Therefore rny tremble is a wet-feet 
product. 

Which would be sound if colds 
ine'ant all colds, but not if it merely 
means some colds. 
unvoiced (Gram.). See sonant above. 
velar (Gram.); “of the curtain (i. e. 

[ the soft jialate).Vpphed to gut- 
I lurals made farther back than the 
hard palate, esp. in dealing with the 
original Indo-Kuiopcan language ; 
see guttural Si palatal above. 
vers libre (Ld.) ; ‘ free verse 

Versification or verses in which 
different mel/es are mingled, or 
prosodieal restrictions disregarded, 
or variable rhythm substituted for 
definite melr(‘. A number of short 
specimens follow, collected from 
notices in the Times Literary Su^yplc- 
ment :— 

1. Colour, thick as dust, lay 
Spattered about the highway— 
Colour so bright that one would 

tliink 

White, blue, cherry-pink 

Were made to clutch and 
drink. 

Colour that made one stop and 
say :— 

‘Earth,arc you Heaven to-day?* 
Colour that made one pray. 
Lumps of colour, liquid and cool. 
Cool and near. 

Clear and gay. 

Tumbled about my way. 

2. Life—give me life until the end. 
That at the v(‘ry top of being. 
The battle-spirit shouting in my 

blood. 
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Out of the reddest hell of the 
hght 

I may be snatclied and flung 
Into the everlasting lull. 

The immortal ineoiimumicable 
dream. 

8. Because I saw her pass 

With the flickering candle-light 
Across ht‘r hosonrs curve, 

A circle on the wall. 

In uhich she moved, 

Alone, 

Up to her little j 

4. Within an olliee wiiose exterior 1 
Besemhh '. an iiltra-eonservMtiv i. 

miml j 

You battle with the avaneious 
vv ords 

Of a meaircT. jxtniicd man 
Your face is brown stairn.itmri ' 
Sometimesastounded b\ athrust | 
Of ehattf'nng wistlulness 
Braver \ is fear 
EfTt-etivelv sneering at itself. 

And you are forevtr v\a\(ring 
l^fion the edije of this eondit ton 
Y('t yoiir obsearitv 
Is an important atom 
In the mysterions niaieh of time. 

"A sonnet. skehtom/,ed to modern 
formula —y’lmev j 

5. W'ith running laughter 
Her eaihns came out of tlu 

gras.sv nioining 

Calling her, ami lieiee hawks 
ro'.e from the trees 
Aiouml them. Hushing down 
the roeky glenside 
They sobbed among the gium- 
bling kc-rns and pulled 
Tlieir tumbling hair about tliem, 
moaning ; ' Oclione.' 

6. Messengers, 

Of varicil fate. 

Of piteh and toss and gain. 

Of life and driven time, 

And the inane 
Of jesters. 

7. Out into a green backyard came 

a woirum in a blue aprem 
Caatrying yellow meal in a bright 
tin pail. 


The chickens came running ; 
And those little hungry 8[)arrows 
that are my thoughts 
All day teasing and (luarrelhiig, 
Settleil dow n on t Ik* glass among 
lh<‘ plump flock, 

(ireedy and pleased. 

8. Pluenix. lard of terrible pride, 
nidily eye and non beak ! 
Come, leave I he inciiu-rary nest ; 
spH'ad V our K'd v\ mg'. 

And soaiing m tlu- gold, n light 
sur V t v t lie w or M ; 

ho\<-i .i^jfiinst M’< hieli' 'I sk\ . 

men.ict imn with \oiii sfi.tngt 
phrnomciia 

1), W t stand in !lu eiowd eiamn;,' 
our nc'l-s. 

To si'e in small e.ig<'> Imm ts new 
i-aught. 

.'Vud a pnppv of ilubioii-, (h -.cent 
IS w av i‘il in our Ik i and 
}t( n- 

With th( ilavhizhi dimmiMj/ lu.s 
eves i.s .vn o\» 1, llul'ty, solemn 
and •jueiT. 

10. .Jaimny-inouth from the feasts 

of t h* gods 

1-rom till lar erv stal cities 
\\’e e-mun 

^\ lu re m talking t rei-s 
Th< old hi .isl sings 
d'o himsrlf 
And his voKc 

Is ternbh to the kings of 

Cities. 

From this globular grt v hubljle- 
bublile 
We Cl uiK . 

vin'orn' circle. In logic, circU: A 
: vicious circle mean the same the 
I basing of a eonelu.sion on a premise 
' that IS itself I>as< (1 on this conclu¬ 
sion ; for an example we urgMi/ig in 
a circle abov e. The. phrase v. c. is 
also apjihed outsnle logic to the 
reaction between two evils that 
aggravate each other : The v^^reeked 
sailor’s th.rst makes him drink salt 
water ; the salt iiierea.scs his thirst. 
villanelle (Pros.) ; ^ countrv-pieec 
\ form of jicem in five (or more) 
tercets A a quatrain, all on two 
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rhymes, one tliat in tlie middle line 
of each tercet & the second line of 
the quatrain, the other everywhere 
else, 'J’hc first line ends the setiond 
& the fourth teree.t ; the third hue 
ends the first, third, &, fifth tercets ; 
& the quatrain ends with the first & 
third lines. Example, from Austin 
Dobson ; 

When I saw jmu Iasi, Rose, 

You weie only so hj;[^li ;~ 

How fast the time goes ! 

Like a hud cro it blows. 

You jusl iieejied at the sky, 
Wheii I saw ymi last. Rose ! 

Now your petals unclose. 

Now your May-time is mgh ;— 
How last the time goi^s ! 

And a hie,—how it grows I 
You 'Were seari'cly st) sh.y. 

When 1 saw' you last, Rose * 

In your bosom it shows 
There’s a gm;st on llu‘ sly ; 

(How fast the time goes !) 

Is it Ciqiid V Wlio kno^\s ! 

et yi>u use(l not to sigh, 

^Vl)en I saw yctii last, Rosi* ; — 
How’ fast the time goes ! 

voiced ((irani.). ‘Sec soiuvil above. 

iccak ctidurj, (Ib'os.). IJIank-viT.'^e 
lines whose last word is a proclitic 
(e.g. a preposition witli its noun still 
to come, the ij of a clause, the 
auxdiary fi(ivc) are said to havt> 
weak eliding^, 'riiese are of impm*- 
tanee in detiTiuining the scajuenee of 
Shaksiiere's jdays, being more fre¬ 
quent in the Ial< r. Ex implcs : 

You dnni-piippcift that 
Bij moonshine do the gAcn sour ring¬ 
lets vuiLc. 

That calJlUce tiny my loicing 
follozeed through 
Tooth'd brieis. 

Mot a relation for a hreahfasty nor 
Befitting this first meeting. 

But, hoxvsoe'er you have 
Been fusticd from your senses^ knotv 
for certain. 

zeugma. Sec syllepsis above. 


techy. See tetchy. 
teens {in one’s t. &c.). No apos¬ 
trophe. 

teethe, teething. For the dh sound, 

sec Til & DIt. 

teetotaller, but icetotaiism ; see 

-LL-, -L-. 

telephone, vb, makes -noble ; see 
Mun: E. 

temerarious. ‘ Now' only literary ’ 
—OEH ; see LirEiiAiiv words. 
templet, -plate. The -et form is 
better, llic other being due to false 
association with plate in wall-jjlate 
iLc. 

temptress. See Feminine desio- 

NATIONS. 

tenant. I'enant farmer. Sc tenant 
should be s«j written without 
li^plu ris ; see H\ I’fu X's (3 R for the 
second, & *Lord Mayor for 

the first). 

tempest. Sec ivD, n. 
tend {--allend) Dr Hutton has 
icrilten an mb .stino account of the 
Dskirnos of Labrador, among xchom he 
j has lived for some year'j past tending 
to their Jierds to hm hospital. Since 
this verb tend (unlike the one con¬ 
nected with tendency) is said to be 
merely an aplu'tie form of attend^ 
it 1 ^ remarkable that its construction 
(S: that of attend should differ ; but 
they <*ertainly do ; tend one’s needs, 
but attend to one's neca'< ; see Cast- 
iron IDIOM. 

tender makes -cr, -esl ; -kr &: -est 2. 
tendon of Achilles is the Iniglish, 
it teudo Aehillis the Latin ; mix¬ 
tures of these should be avoided, & 
the only other form should be ‘ the 
Achilles tendon ’ colloquially. 

tendril makes tendnlkd; -ll-, -l-. 
tenet. Pronounce tediit. 
tenor. The foim tenour is called 
obsolete by the Oi'^D for all senses, 
though it appears in some of its 
lt)lh-c. quotations, esp. in the sense 
course or procedure or purport ; see 

-OITR & -OR. 

Tenses &c. Certain points requir¬ 
ing cure will be found under Se- 
QI ENCE OF tenses, SUBJUNCTIVE, 
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Perfect infinitive, as 4, had, 

LEST, SHALL, WILL. 

tenuis. PI. -ues (-Z). 
tepefy. For inflexions see Verbs 
IN -IE &c., 6. 

tepid makes -est, vsee -i.u *S: -i:st 4. 
tercentenary. Se<‘ ci;nti:nary. 
tercet. See Technical terms. 
teredo. Fn^hsh pi., teredos, see 
-o(e)s G ; Latin pi. tere'dinesy see 
Latin plukals. 

term. For major, viiuor, middle, t. 
in lo^jie, see Ti.cii.nical tekm.s 
(syllogism). 

terminate makes -liable, see -aum 
1 ; & -tor, s{‘e -ou. 
terminological. For t. iiuwaetitade 
see PoLVs^ LI. vine in moi u. 

terminus. PI., even m the com¬ 
monest .sense of laIl^^ay t., usu. 
termini', see Latin pi.cum.s, 
fermly, a. iV adv. 'I'he Mord has 
been so far di.splaeed l)y termiual(ly) 
that there is now a tinge of a fleet a- 
tion in Its use. 'I'lie analogy of 
daily, rceekly, monthly, yearly, faiL 
because term, unlike day Are., is ol 
Latin origin. 

tern. See -sncir. 

Terpsichore. Pronounce terjisl- 
korl ; & se«“ Mrsi.s, 
terrain. 'J'he justilieation of the 
word IS that it expres.ses a eornjdex 
notion bnellv. ^^■hen it is used as 
a substitute tor ground, traet, region, 
or distriet —giaxi ordinary words 
it lacks the justilieation that an 
out-of-tiie-way word recjumis. 
Ix'comes yiretentious. It means a 
piece of ground with all the peeu- 
liarities that lit or unfit it for mili- i 
tary or other purjioses ; & to speak 
of ‘ the ])eeuliantie.s of the t.’, ‘ the 
nature of the t.’, <S:e,, instead of 
simply ‘ the t.’, is, though the 
readers’ assumed ignorance may ex¬ 
cuse it, a pleonasm, 
terrify. P'or inflexions sec Vi.kbs 
IN -IE <fcc., G. 

terrorize makes -zable ; see Mute k. 
tertium quid. ‘A third something’. 
Originally a mixture of two things, 
having properties not so well ascer¬ 
tained as those of its elements. In 


thi.s sense an alloy, or a chord (‘ not 
a fourth sound, but a star ’), or 
‘ Fair Trade or Angloeatholieism, 
might he culled /. </. .Now often in 
the changed sense (the notion of 
unknown (pialilies being lost) of 
another altcrnat I VC, a ninldlc course, 
or third memher of a set ; so Icin- 
I perance as iKdwccn drunkenness A: 
j Jeetotalism. snicidc as an <‘scapc 
! from t h<“ choice between poverty A: 
dislionour, or tin- third jM-rson pla\- 
ing propriet v h)r a p.iir of Ion er;.. is 
in popni.ir langnagi a t. <j. 

terza rlma. s. e'I’l ci!mc ve ti ums. 

I tessera. Pl. -riu. 

test. Foi sNiioMNins Sv‘e 
testatrix. Foi [>1 si < -ikin 
testify. I’or iiifh mohs see \ i nils 
IN -n Ac.. <■ 

te(t)chy, touchy. In the sf*nse 
' iinl.ihle, ON er-scii aliN e, the Old) 
siigL>:ests that tnurhy is jierhaps an 
alteration of prA// ; techif (oi tiiuhi/) 

' IS the oldest ri corded form, hut 
: tetehy is the U'-n.d modern sprllmg 
of those nnIio do not prefer touchy 
\s the etvmolngN of te{t)chy is un¬ 
known, A the iniieh commoner 
touchy triN'cs till' same meaning nmUi- 
out being a }>u/./.le, any attempt to 
k'-ep t({t)ihy aliN’i* seems liue to a 
liking for eurnMiIles. 

t6te-4-tdte. See Fni N( 11 wOlios 
tether. I'or synonyms in the lig. 
sense se<“ rii.i u. 

tetralogy, tetrameter. Sec Tecii- 

NIC.VL 'II.IlNIs. 

tetrastich. See -snen. 

Teutonice, -c6. See Latin r.. 
thalamus. JM. -mi. 

ThaUa. See Ml SI.S. 
than. 1. 7’. A: prefer{able). 2. T. & 
inversion. y. Part of verb after 
rather t. 4. Hardly A- scarcely t. 

T. after the more Ac. 0. T. as 
strong conjunction, as weak con¬ 
junction, A: as pre[)osition. 7. 
Double standard of comparison. 
8. T. after non-comjiarativcs. 1). T. 
&, ellipsis. 10. Floundcrings. 

1. For t. after prefer Ar preferable 
without rather, a eoimuou solecism, 

Bee pnr.FER(ABLE) 3. 
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2. T. & inversion. No tariff-armed 
nation has got better entry for its 
potatoes in the U.S.A. market than 
has Ireland./T/ie evidence could not 
nmv be given in the same sensCy any 
more than could .Mr Chamberlain’s 
speeches of 1U03 be now delivered./ 
'The success of the offensive will depend 
upon its ability to compel the enemy 
to lose men in a far heavier proportion 
than do his uss.uUmls./'J'he visit will 
be much more direct in its effect upon 
the war than could be any indis¬ 
criminate bomlan^' of open towns. 
Such inversions are deprecated ; sec 
Invkhsion, esp. the sci tion on inver¬ 
sion after relatives tV: comparatives, 
group li ^ c‘ommerit 2. 

3. Inhniti\e, or gerund &.c.. after 
rather t. They were all in favour of 
‘ dying in the last ditch ’ rather than 
sign their own death-warrant. The 
justification of sign instead of sign¬ 
ing is discussed in -ing 5. 

4. Hardly t.. scarcely t. Hut hardly 
had 1 landed at Liverpool than th( 
Mikado\s death rerallcd me to Japan. 
lb-ad no sooner for hardly^ or when 
for than ; & see under haudly 2, 
SCAUCEI.V 1. 

5. T. after the more, the less, &c. 
If we simply take the attitude of 
accejiting her theory of naval policy, 
we make it so much the less probable 
that she xcill change her laxo than if 
zee enter into violent contention. See 
Tiir. for the wrongness of this con- 
btruetion. 

6. T. as strong conjunction, >vcak 
conjunction, & preposition. In You 
treat her u'orse than 1 treat her, t. is 
a strong or subordinating conjunc¬ 
tion, attaching an adverbial clause 
to its owner ivorsc. In You treat her 
ZL'orse than 1, the same account may 
be give n with the explanation that 
there is an ellipsis of treat her ; or /. 
may be called a weak or coordinating 
conjunction linking tin- two simi¬ 
larly constructed nouns you & I. 
In You treat her zvorsc than me, the 
same two names for t. are possible, 
but the ellipsis is of you treat (not 
treat her), or the similarly con¬ 
structed nouns arc her ifc 7Jic (not you 


& me) ; those are the possibilities 
if the sentence is said with the only 
sense that an educated person gives 
it. But an uneducated person may 
mean by it You treat her worse 
than I treat her ; &, if it is to be so 
taken, t. is not a conjunction of 
either kind, but a preposition 
governing me. Doubts whether a 
word is a preposition or a conjunc¬ 
tion or both are not unknowm ; sec 
e. g BUT 1 w ith regard to such 
jihrascs as all but he (eonj.) & all 
\ but him (prep.) : usage, also, changes 
; in such matters with time. It is 
obvious, however, that recognition 
of 1. as a jircposition makes some 
sentences ambiguous that could 
I otherwise have only one meaning, 

1 A: is to that extent undesirable. 

, 'I'he OlOl) statement on the [>r(‘posi- 
tion use is that, with the special 
! exception of t. whuin, wdiich is pre- 
I ferred to t. who unless both are 
avoided, ‘it is now' considered in¬ 
correct ’. 'J’hat iiK orrectness occurs 
in the four following examples, 
where us. Inn. 6: them, should be 
we, he, they :—That international 
accord will finish by reaching the 
great mass of the Socialist piolelariat 
of Germany : no one zvishes it more 
than us. / On the other hand, the 
moment he should become weaker 
than us . . . 'The butcher of the last 
I fete months has been a good deal more 
! obliging than him of the verr period./ 

I Do not lei us split up our energy by 
having more than one society ; the 
idea IS more than them all. 

On the other hand, the subjective 
hes that t(»!low had better have been 
him on cue w'cak-eonjunction prin¬ 
ciple, since the ellipsis required for 
the strong-conjunction explanation 
is in each piece awkw'ard, esp. ‘ no 
other artist than he was ’ : —If ever 
' jplain O'Connoi gives us a second 
volume, u’c beg him to engage no other 
artist than he zvho illustrated ^ the 
first./Thc Entente had no better friend 
than he on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

7. Double standard of comparison ; 
more d' more t. A ludicrous example 
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of conflicting lhanSy whicli almost 
any reader would detect, is: ‘I 
have less confidence than Mr Orr in 
the valuers being obliged to adopt 
his method of valuation than that 
we all shall be eompelJed to adojit 
theirs Less is elearly iiiic<iual to 
its two jobs ; iL can put Mr Orr in 
his place with regartl to 7, or the 
V'aluers with regard to us, but riot 
both. Such a freak sentenei' would 
not he worth quoting hut for the 
liglit it throws on a K:,.s Ilacrant hut 
more frequent absurdity of llie sana* 
kind, the following of /wore d* vutre 
w'lth than : —Mu ri/rs' arc nutrr tt- 
more averse to liLlht than ner The 
order has ^raduaUtj found more d* 
more room for ediuafiomd d- learned 
work than av/.s possible in the eah/ 
centuries. Jioth sentiUKes v%()nl 1 h*' 
right if d; mare were omitted ; but 
the introdiietion of it imph(*s the 
taeit iiitroduetioii of other t/ian> 
wliieh conlhet with those that are 
exjiressed. More d* inore means 
more yeslerd.ay than the d;'\ Ix forx*, 
& more today than xesferday ; to 
coiTihirie that shifting date with the 
unshifting dates ever A in carl*! 
centuries is iinfxissihle, T. sliould 
never he nsi'd aft< r more th more. 

8 . T. after non-comparaliv<“S. /Jhe, 
other y cVr tlieir eoriqiotmds, are the 
only words oiit.ide true <-om{)ara- 
tives whose right to he folhiwed hy 
t. is unqnestKilled ; tV - true eom- 
parativ'es ’ is to he taken a^ exelud- 
ing smdi I^.itin words as snjorior ifc 
inferior, senior junior, all of winch, 
as well as prrfer{ablt ), reipiire not 
but to ; the use of on the analogy 
of other t., after different, daerse, 
opposite, Ac,, IS * now' mostly avoid¬ 
ed ’ (OED). 'kwo examples follow 
of irregularities that should not 
appear in print ; lor a /inf . . . t. 
read uhat . . . hut or 7cli(il else 
& for increased, greater : — What, then, 
remains if this nteasare of agreement 
still continues than to dispose of the 
Bill bp fair discus don in reasonable 
time ?/'flicre is ohvioushf a vasilij 
increased number of people xcho can 
ds do folbno reasoned arguments in 


books dj newspapers than there was 
before educational methods were so 
efficient, 

9. T. with ellipsis or brachylogy. 
Some kinds of elli[)sLs are so cus¬ 
tomary in the meniher ol a seMletu!e 
beginning with t. that to write out 
the whole sense would he rrmeli 
more iiotieeahle than the ellipsis. 
Hut liasty wnh rs are emroniaged hy 
this to think that anv' slovenliness 
W'lll pass mu iter .Un /17 of them 
take tea <1* cuff re to cuess, il* / am 
convinced mif^clf the n il ransispicnccs 
of c.rcess oj these brvfrajcs is rnucli 
i^rciitcr than aUohil (are inueJ) 
greater tlian those of ahohol) 77ie 
jtrocce lings were more hum i!lating to 
ourselves, to a great paitif, than I cun 
rceidlert in the eo itsc of rii>/ jnditical 
experience (than .mvthiiig I)/77ir 
interpretations of the ivoras are more 
unifonalif admirable than conid, per- 
hoj)\, ha:e hern j/iodared b>/ anif 
other pejsc / (?!i m any other {xT.son, 
(M ihajis, eonld have mad<* them) / 
J'his Ik ns dm- to the fi cling that the 
lull xcent farther then, public ftjdnion 
warranted or iccls j i\tijied in Ihc ease 
of a ]/riiab’ meubti's inecairc (tlian 
what public opinion vvarranted or 
what w.us). 

10. FloniKlerings. There is often 
a ddheuKy in getting the tilings to 
he eoinpan-d into sulheierit gram- 
mat o\d eonfornvit\ to stand on 
eithor sidf of a than ; hut writers 
will* take so Idtle tionide about it 
as the aul hors of tlu’ following 
sentences must not he surjinsed if 
tlieir readers are indignant . in 
rounlries where a Jiefrrrrulum is a 
recognized part of the constilulional 
TJiarhinenf, the House of liejjresenta- 
twes IS liineh more ready to pass, 
profvisioTUiUif, constitutional reforms, 
d' sidunil (hern to the tlectorale, Ilian 

1 are Hills passed bp the Houses of 
Parliament in a coiintrif It he ours./ 
The Awlcivard vig'*, which xeas just 
published, xcas being received wdth 
a little more inUUigcnce d* stpn- 
pathclic comprehension than had 
hern the habit of gri'cting his pro¬ 
ductions. 
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-TH & -DH. Monosyllabic nouns 
ending in -ih after a vowel sound 
(including -ar- A:c.) differ in the 
pronunciation of the plural. Those 
only need be considered whose 
plunil IS in regular use, which ex¬ 
cludes slotti, broth, ruth, & many 
others. Tlie coniinon words lath, 
mouth, oath, path, truth, & youth, all 
sound tlu' plural as -dh/., iiot -ihs ; 
but the c(jually coniinon w'ords 
berth, birth, breath, death, fourth, 
girth, groivth, stuilh, dr myth, have 
-tbs in sound as well as in sfHlling. 
Others again, chiefly words whose 
plural is less eoininonly used than 
those ab()\e. are doubtful ; such are 
bath, cloth, sheath, icieath (-dhz 
reconuneodi d). A (with -ths u^ual) 
heath, health, moth, sivaih, A wraith. 
Cl. the attielc i.(u). It may be 
addid th.it tlie vcrb.s or \'crbal nouns 
connected viLh bath, breath, cloth, 
mouth, sheath, teeth, A wreath, have 
the dh sound {bathe, biealhe. i lot he, 
mouthing, sheathe, ieetluno, wreathe) 
ci. also siniihy, worthy, northein, A 
southern, all with -dh-. 

thank you, thanks, Ac. I thank you 

is now resell c‘d tor formal oe'-asions 
or tongues ; thank yon is flic ordi¬ 
nal jdirase. but tends inori' A more 
to he lengthened with oi without 
occasion into thank yon lery much ; 
thanh's is a sliadi' less ccicmonious 
than thank you, A many A- best A. 
a thousand thnnks are frequent 
elaborations ot it ; much thanks is 
arehaie, hut n»»l obsolete ; thanhs 
mueh is a h\f)nd foini. confusing the 
noun ^Mlh the \ ei h, A an afreel.jti<*n. 

that, adj. A adv. 1 , T. such a, 
so great a, to such an extent. 2. T. 
with noun A* paiLicipIc. 

1 . 'flic adieclival u-o {lie has that 
conjideuec in his the<>ry that he would 
act on it tomoryoie) was lonncrly 
normal iMiglish, A survives eol- 
loquially, but in literal^ use iruch a, 
so great a, Ae., arc siib.st itutcd. The 
adverbial list' (xvhen I was that high ; 
he was that angry) is still more 
uuliterary ; A in spoken English 
it DOW passes only where, as in the 


first example, actual demonstration 
with the liand is f>ossibIe ; where 
it is impossible, as in the second 
example, that is held uneducated or 
vulgar. 

2. T. with a noun A a participle or 
other eqinv^alcnt of a defining rela¬ 
tive clause. The type meant is 
shown in that part afjected, that land 
lying falloiv, that theory rww in 
(juesfion, A the contention is that it 
IS a bad typ('. In the OEl) there 
is a solitary e\ample, A that justi- 
liable ior special rcasoirs ; but in 
modem newspaper use it is growing 
ve-y eominon. Four speeiniciis 
are -Ji was essential that both these 
]ihasts of his art should be adequately 
le/iresented in that branch of the 
National Gallery demoted to native 
talent./Tiiiit j)art relating to the 
jrcedom of the seas was given fairly 
fiillil in (he 1 nni s \ Aphorisms cfc 
maxims are tieahai ^cith that respect 
usually ri'scrved for religious dogma./ 
Shorter hours i>, all departments of 
labour pHvet t i h;d ( vjieditious Iiand- 
j ling of c.iigoii needed. 

The u.sc e>f that (demonstrative 
adjecti\'e) wdh the sole function of 
pointing forward to a dcl'iinng 
relative clause is cslabli.shed Eng¬ 
lish, A ‘ that part winch concerns 
iis ’ is as common as " the part that 
cvineerns us ’ ; but when for the 
r( lal^^e clause is sub^titutfxl a par¬ 
ticiple or ])hiasf, it is an innovation 
to ki^ep llic that ; it mav safely be 
said tliat most good writers take 
the tiouble to clear away the now 
needless that, A write the instead. 
I'he lull form should have been that 
branch which is devoted (or the branch 
that is d(Voted), A the short form 
the branch devoted ; A similarly for 
the lest. 

It should be obse'rvt'd that sen- 
'eiK'es occur at ♦hst sight similar to 
those condemned, but with the 
dillercnec that another purpose is 
served by that instead of or as well 
as that of heralding the participle 
Ac. One such is the OED quotation 
already referred to : On that penin-^ 
sulated rock called La Spilla ; here 
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that is justified jis meaning * the 
well-known Compare also : The 
world needs peace. You rvili ahvaijs 
find us at your side to preserve that 
peace bought by so much blood. Here 
the justification of that is its referring 
back to the peace of the jirevious 
sentence. 

The misuse here objected to is still 
commoner in the ])Iural ; see tiiosk. 

that, eonj. 1 . Kinds of clause 
attached by t. eonj. 2. Omission ol 
t, in substantival clauses. li. T. \ 
whether wdh doubt{ful). 4. Iriteniu 
t. 5. T. as after {in) so far. (i. 
Non-parallel /.-clauses in combina¬ 
tion. 

1 . Kinds of clause attached by /. 
eonj. In adjectival or relati\e 
clauses that begin with it is a 
relative pronoun, not a eon junction ; 
see for these the next article. T. 
eonj. attaches a substantival clause 
to the verb, noun, &r., to %\hieh it 
is object (1 hear that he is dead), 
subject {T. pain exists is certain), in 
apposition {The fact t. pain exists), 
&c. ; or else an adverbial clause to 
the word &c. moditied (The heat is 
such that it will boil water). The 
only point needing to be insisted on 
is that in either case, whether the 
/.-clause is substantival or adverbial, 
the sentence out of which it is made 
by prefixing t. must be of the state¬ 
ment form, not a question, com¬ 
mand, or exclamation. Sentences 
of those other kinds can be sub¬ 
ordinated or turned into elau.ses, 
but not by prefixing t. The mistake 
is not made by good writers, but yet 
occurs often enough to neeil men¬ 
tion. One way of avoiding it is so 
to arrange that there is unsub¬ 
ordinated quotation of the (juestion 
<fee., & the other is, before sub¬ 
ordinating, to convert the question 
<fec. into a statement giving the 
same meaning. Of the following 
examples all but the third are of im¬ 
possible substantival clauses, & that 
(Crises. . .) adverbial :— I should liUc 
to point out to Itejorrner that, had the 
brave defender of Ladysmith known 


he could hold out for another 
months, would he not have informed 
General liullcr of the fart ? (a. I should 
like to ask It. this : Had . . . b. lu; 
would surely have informed)./ 
correspondent sutiuests that if tee lend 
money let us send it to C'anadu for 
railways there (a. suggests : If . . . b. 
we should sc*nd )./ ('rises, international 
or national, arise so rapidly in these 
days that who can say what a fnv 
years may brmu forth ? (a. arise 

rapidly in these days; who . . . 
b. that none can).. One can only 
comment that if such a refuse teas 
ofien to the Homans, how mueli mori* 
a\ailable is it to oar own }>eo]tle, leith 
their vast territories over the seas, 
eomprisinil some of the suaz'cst climes 
tl* most fertile soils on our planet ! 
(a. <‘omment : If . . . b. Uomans, it 
is much more available). 

2. Onu.ssion of t. in substantival 
elau.ses. / know that my Hedeerner 
liveth : I know I can trust you. 
These are e<jually good ICiiglish ; if 
that were shifteil from th(‘ lirst to the 
.second, both would still be gram¬ 
matically correct, but each less 
idiomatic than as it is. Th.it is, the 
use or omission of the t. of a sub¬ 
stantival (Kiuse depends jiartly on 
whetlur the tone is ihvatt'd or 
eolloijuial. lint .a glanei“ at the 
following <;xanq>les of obviously 
I w’rong omis.sion will show that there 
[ IS not frt;e choice after all verbs or 
in all conslruetions : / assert the 

1 feeliiifi in Canada today is such 
I af^ainst annexation that . . . Sir,- In 
j rc])ly to Mr lUiker, may / point out 
in the circular entitled ' .1 Word to 
; Knfllish Women ’ the opjiosition of 
' South .'ifriea to the Plumage Hill is 
! exjiressly prctelaimcd Sir, —I am 
i abashed to see tn my notice of Mr 
, Hradley Hirt's book " “ Sylhet ” 

I Thackeray ’ / have credited the elder 
W. M. Thackeray with ‘ sixteen ’ 

I children./For instance, you state the 
j exemption of incomes under £250 
from income-tax would reduce tax¬ 
payers by six millions./The enormous 
rents which would be asked for new 
houses would naturally render owners 
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of exisliriff properties restless 
enmous, witli the result they would 
continually strive to raise their own 
rents to a similar level./7'here zoas 
much cheering when Mr Balfour 
blurted out that his own view was the 
House of Lords was not stronfi 
enough. It uill he notieed that most 
of 1 hese are from the correspondence 
columns of newspapers, i. e. arc by 
writers vlio may lie uiifiractised. It 
at once oeeurs to the reader that 
state, assert, A: point out, are words 
that stand on tiicir dignity & will 
not disfiense vith the attendance 
of /. The same idea is not suggested 
about see in the fourth examjde, 
since a moiiu nrs thought assures us 
that 1 sec, «.V 1 see that, Vesuvius is 
active again arc* equally good. The i 
reason ^^hv t. is there required is 
that by omitting it the chance is lost 
of making plain the arrangement of 
the sentence tS: showing that in . . . 
Thackeray belongs not to sec, but to 
have credited. The lesson of the last 
two cxamplrs is that omission is 
iinadvisable when tht; substantival 
clause is in apposition to a noun, as 
here to rault. A: virv. 

It m:iy be useful to give tentative 
lists, to ^vhieh everyone can make 
additions tor his own use, of verbs 
that (1) prefer t. expressed. (2) prefer 
/. omitted, (3) vary according to 
the tone of the cont(‘xt. (1) T. is 
usual vith agree, assert, assume, 
aver, calculate, conceive, hold, learn, 
maintain, rechon, state, suggest ; (2) 
T. is unusual with bclieir, presume, 
suppose, think : (3) T. is used or 

omitted with be told, confess, con¬ 
sider, declare, grant, hear, know, per¬ 
ceive, propose, say, see, understand. 
The verbs with whicii the question 
may arise are many more than these 
few, which may however be enough 
to assist observaiiofi. 

3 . T. whether with doubt(ful). 

It gave him cause for zvonder that no 
serviceable [petroleum] ‘ pool ’ had 
been revealed in England: that any 
existed, hozvever, seemed doubtful, for 
clearly . . . The choice allowed by 
idiom is between Whether any ex¬ 


isted seemed doubtful, & 7'hat any 
existed seemed unlikely, according to 
the shade of meaning required. See 
doubt(ful). 

4. Interim t. It often happens to 
a writer to embark upon a substan¬ 
tival /.-clause, to find that it is 
carrying him further than he reckon¬ 
ed, & to feel that the reader & he 
will be lost in a ehartlcss sea unless 
they can get back to port & make 
a fresh start. His way of effecting 
th’s is to repeat his initial /. This 
relieves his own feeling of being lost; 
whether it helps the inattentive 
reader is doubtful ; but it is not 
doubtful that it exasperates the 
attentive reader, who from the 
moment he saw /. has been on the 
watch for the verb that it tells him 
(o expect, & r(*alizcs suddenly, when 
another /. appears, that his chart is 
incorrect. I'hcsc interim //m/s are 
definite grammatical blunders,which 
can often b(' nc nded by leaving out 
I the offending t. vith or without 
j other superl!)'ous words; in the 
I examples below the omittenda are 
bracketed. The first tw’o show the 
j most venial form of the mistake, the 
I resumptive /. being inserted at the 
i point from which progress to the 
I expected verb is not to be again 
i interrupted by subordinate clauses ; 
I the others arc 'worse '.— There can 
I be no (jucstion that, had the Navy 
I from the very beginning been un- 
' hampered by the restrictions volun¬ 
tarily put upon its activities by the 
unralified Declaration of London, had 
neutral traders not been permitted to 
supjity tin enemy with things essential 
to zcar- d' in vast quantities — [that] 
the end of the zvar would have come 
much sooner. /He must have astonished 
the ‘ First Gentleman in Europe ’ 
when he zvrote to him that if he did not 
i.dopt the new priTiciplcs, as laid down 
in his ‘ Grammar of the Six Senses \ 
fmnded on Space, Time, cf: Eternity, 
[//m/] n< ither he nor his subjects could 
possibly hope to hr srwed./Js there any 
man of sane judgement in the Unionist 
Party zvho does not know in his heart 
that, if the Unionist Party were free 
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from the Protectionist entanf*lcmenty 
cfc if i/j had not committed the 

gigantic error of inciting the Lords to 
reject the liiidget, its position d' pros¬ 
pects at the present moincnt U'onLt be 
vastlif improved. Jt should he. borne 
in mind that, rehiht )ntitnf thinip^ hux'e 
increased in cost, d' therefore 

the value of the {1 has decreased, 
there are rnaju/ items of exptndilure 
which have no! n}cre(/.sril in nnythin't 
like the same jiropottton. It has been 
shoren that ?/ that inhcniance he 
widening, as it is, i(* if) the 

means of inrreasiit exi,d, as theif 
do, then growth of numbers must mid 
to the power./ ITc van onlij saif that if 
the business men :cho read the Tiiik's 
are reallij of opinion ih<d this is a 
sensible procedure, d" \lhaL\ if theii\ 
find anij satisfaction whalreer in the 
zcritiuii down of a huge sum which 
everifbodff knotes ran nr.ir be re- ' 
covered, thcif xvill have onlif thei;i\elv< s ! 
to thank if the fioliticians continue to ' 
make game of them. i 

Alloth('r sentence is appended as ! 
showin" not indeed an int<‘nrn t., | 
but mistakes eiiralile by tfie same ; 
met luxl of C'xee.ion. If the writei i 
wishes to kee[) his that'^, he must 
correct had auUiorized into had not 
authorized, eVr Icnew into did not know ; 
the repetition fit t, has lulled him 
into the stale iii which yes A no 
mean the saint' limn' i -The Minis¬ 
ter added that there w is no need to sirj 
that the Government kinw nothin/ 
about these statements, still less \thaf 
itj had authorized them, or {that i/j 
knew what amount of truth thric might 
be in them. 

See also Ovr.azi ai.. 

5, 7\ A as after (in) so far. For the 
rather t'lii'iive dislinei lun, A its im¬ 
portance, Bee FAK 1. o, IN aO l All, it 
Compound piir.posri ions. 

6 . Non-parall( 1 /.-elaiises in com¬ 
bination. Parallel /.-clauses < an he 
strun" to'.'f'ther lul libitum, may be 
rhetorically etTeetive. It is other¬ 
wise with interdeyx'ndent or <iis- 
gimilar f.-clauses ; for the principle 
see riKPKTiriON. The unplea.sant- 
ness of the construction deprecated 


is suflieienlly shown in : It is 
thor ought If in acrordanre with this 
recognition that the people hoi's' rights 
superior to Ihost' of any individual 
that Mr liooseixtt is seeking b/is- 
latioii that teill jierprtnatc the ikrvern- 
ment's title to the coal tl* oil lands in 
the jntblie domain. 

that, rel. jiron. 1. Uel ition between 
that \ which. 2. 7’/n//-ism. h. Fllip- 
tieal that as relativi' ad\-erb. I. 
That-ehins,e not close u[). o. One 
that in two eases, b. Double' {ijovern- 
nu'iit. 

1. Kelation l>elw('('n that I'i. xehieh. 
What y'ramm.niaiis sa\ should he 
has perliajis h'ss inOii'-nee on uii.it 
sli.ill h(' than e\en the nmre m()(le.-.t 
of t hem reah/<' ; us.me e\ i*l\ es itself 
litfh' distill hed hy IIkii hk«.s A: dis- 
hkf's. And yi t (he teni[»t.';t ion to 
show' how lielltT in.(' rnin'lit hav(' 
hei'ii made ot t lu' ni drp.d to hand 
IS soinrtiiiM's Irre-.isl 1 hl» . '1 Ik Ihi,:;- 

hsh ixlatiMs, looi-e ]'irt leul.irl v as 
us(al l)v i'.imdisli r.itla'r th.ui Vnu'ii- 
ean writers, oth'r sin h a 1 eiiip( .p on. 
'flu* r<.la[i<»Ms bet u (,'('11 that, '.'.ho, it 
:eha'h, h.i\e eonu' to Us Irom our 
ton l.(t lu'is a.s an odd jtinii-h', A 
pl.uiilv show' that Llu' l.umnaee has 
nut bcf'ii ne.dly eoristnntc'd by a 
master builder who could ereal(' 
each part to do IIk' ♦ vaet uxiik 
Ieipined itfil. m itia r iiv t il.ipped nor 
o\erlayipino : tar Irotii 1 h.it, i1 s parts 
have liad to ^row a.s tlu'v could. 
WlK'reasil inlaid seem fualerlv that, 
as who IS appropriated to jx'rsons, so 
tluit should ha\i' beiui apjiiupnalf'd 
to thing's, or ae.iin that, as the rela¬ 
tive that IS suhsl .intival only, so the 
nl.ilive which slioiild have been 
adjectival only, we tind in f.iel tiiat 
t hf' antecedent of that is ofhai 
personal, A that which inon' often 
repieseiits than agrees wath a noun. 
We find ai'.im Ihit wtiile leho has 
two posses'.!\es (’a hose A' of w'hom), 
A' which one (ef which), that has none 
of its own, thoiii'h it often needs it, 
& has to borrow of w'hieh or ichose. 
SiK'ti |K'cuhariti('s are exyilieahle, Imt 
not now curable ; they are inherent 
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in the rclaii\e apparatus that we 
have received & are hound to work 
with. It does not follow that the 
use wc are now makin^r of it is tlic 
best it IS capable of ; A: perhaps the 
hue* of inif)rov^ement lies in clearer 
liilb'ientiation betueen Ihat & which, 
ct restoral lon ol thaf 1 o the filaee from 
whieli, in print, it tends to be ousted. 

A supy)os(‘d, A'- inislfsidin^, distine- 
tion IS that tUat is the eollofjuial Ar 
which the literary relative. 'J'hat ; 
is a false iii(erene( from an actual 1 
but inisiiit ei pieled fact ; it is a (act 1 
that the yjroporlion ol //ir/ts to rchirfi^ 
is far hiyiu'i in sjieccli than in wrd- 
iriLi : bill tie leason is not that the* 1 
Hpoken are ynopcily converted j 

into wiilten 'icJudis, but tfiat th(‘ | 
kind of clause firo’K'rly beeuri with , 
whim'll IS I ai e in spec eh with its short , 
detiiehcd scnteiiees, but very com- ' 
iiion in the rnor(' eonijilex A' con- ^ 
timioiis struct lire of WTitiii", while , 
the kind projicrlN* iieirun witli iiiai j 
is neec‘->s,'y iii both. j'liis ; 

false ini'ienc'-. In»wc-\'(‘r, temds to ! 
veiify it sc II by jceiNuadin^ the' 
writers wiio follow rules of thumb 
aeluallv to chauLTC the on;;ina! Ihnt 
of their thou'ihts into a which lor 
present al ion in pi int. 

The two kinds of n 1 it i\ o f kuise, to 
one of whuli iiuii A to the other of | 
wdiieh which is .apyu'oyiriate, are th(‘ 
dtdiiun*' A the iion-delininj'; A if 
writers ^\ould aeue to ic'^ard that as 
the defining i. lalive pronoun, A 
which as the nori-detinino, then' 
would be miieh ^ain both in lucidity 
A in ease. Somt' there are who 
follow' this ])iineiple now: Inil it I 
would he idle to pretend that it is 
the ])iaeliee either of most or of the 
best writers. 

A (kdimng relative rlaiise is one 
liiat identities the yieison or tliiiifj; 
meant by limitinf:: li;e denotation ol 
tlie anleeedent ; Each l uuir a list of 
hoo/:s that had influenced him ; not 
books generally, but books as de- 
lined by the tiiat-elaiise. Contrast 
with that : / filwai/s bay his boohs, 

which have influenced wc yreatly ; 
tlic clause does not limit his books. 


which needs no limitation ; it gives 
a reason ( = for they have), or adds 
a new fact (= A they have). There 
IS no great dilUculty, though often 
more than in this chosen pair, about 
deeiding whether a relative clause is 
defining or not ; A the practice of 
using that if it is, A which if it is not, 
would also be easy but for certain 
peculiarities of ttiaf. The most im¬ 
portant of 11 ie.se 1 ., its insi.'.tenee on 
i>eing the lust word of its clause ; 
it c-annol, like whom A which, endure 
that a pieposilion governing it 
should, by coming before it. jiart it 
liom the antecedent or the main 
sentenei : such a prc'yiosit ion lias to 
g(», instead, at the end of the clause ; 
that i.s fjuite in harmony with the 
<' loser count xiori lietwecn a defining, 
(or that-) ei.iuse A the antecedent 
I hail l)( l\xeen a iK ii-delim rig (or 
which- ) clause A llu* ardeeederit ; 
but it iore s li*e ■enter to choose 
b( I wet :i enai i ' lus sentence or 
tlause with a ] ■ yii^ihoii. A giving 
up that t(/r a-; idi. fn tiic article 
l*Ki;»’()srrioV ai j.nj) it is explained 
that to shrink wdh boirorfrom end¬ 
ing with a preposition is no more than 
foolish Mipeistitloa ; blit there are 
often partiful.ii i ( axmsfor not choos¬ 
ing that alte! native, A tiien the other 
must bt' taken. A the fact accepted 
that tlie y)rt“po.sitio:'-go\ erned case 
ol that IS boiiov.id lio.ii vdiich, A its 
jiosseS'.ive Ireun who ; its eases are, 
then: sii!\i. that-, ob). that', poss, 
whose: yireji.-y.reeedc d (in, bi/, from, 
for, .) 'vhich. .Anoliiei y'eeuliarity 
of that IS that in the deliiiing clauses 
to which it is ynoper it may, if 
it IS ii‘ t tlie sub]eel. be omitted 
A yet oyvMMlive (The man you saxo 
means the same as The man that you 
saw), while xvhich in the non-detining 
clauses to w hich il is proyx r must be 
' xpressed (This fart, xvhich you admit, 
condemns you cannot be changed 
without altering the sense to This 
fact, yon admit, condemns you). 

The following sentences (or parts of 
sentences) are re-writings, in con¬ 
formity with the account already 
given of the difference between th(U 
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& which^ of verbatim extracts from 
newspapers ; the originals, corre¬ 
spondingly lettered, are reproduced 
below, <fc the reader is invited to 
compare tlie two versions & to say 
whether, even apart from the gram¬ 
matical theory here maintained, the 
re-writings do not offer him a more 
natural & easy English than the 
others :— 

a. It examines the rat that carries 
the flea that harbours the germ that 
infects the poor Indian. 

b. The Ihshop of Salisbury is the 
third bishop that his family has 
given to the world. 

c. Even the greatest enemy that 
tliis country may possess at this hour 
cannot fail to admire . . . 

d. Visualize the wonderful things 
the airman sees <fe all the feelings he 
has. 

e. It seems that the Derna, which 
arrived safely, was sent in the 
ordinary way. 

/. It is extremely unwise to try to 
reinforce a bond that is (piite ade¬ 
quate with others that might only 
prove disruptive. 

g. Among the distinguished visitors 
the Crawfords had at Home was 
Longfellow. 

h. The greater proportion of Con¬ 
sols arc held by persons or corpora¬ 
tions that never place them on the 
market. 

i. Even in the cathedral organ-loft 
there are grievances that flourish & 
reforms that call for attention. 

k. It is necessary to root out the 
autocratic jirinciples that underlie 
German militarism, which threatens 
the peace of the world. 

l. King George & Queen Mary have 
been welcomed ivith the pomp & 
circumstance thatrnay well attend an 
event new' in the exp(*rience of India. 

m. A hatred of the rule that not 
only is unable to give them protec¬ 
tion, but strikers at them blindly & 
without discrimination. 

n. lie provides a philosophy that 
disparages the intellect, & form.s a 
handy background for all kinds of 
irrational beliefs. 


o. She cannot easily regain control 
of the threads of culture that she has 
let drop, which now lie in muddled 
tangles at her feet. 

p. President Wilson has been very 
prornjit with his reply to the Note 
that Dr Solf sent to i*resident Wil- 

j son, which was receiv'cd in Washing- 
I ton yesterday morning. 

I q. The life-work that Acton col- 
1 lecled innumerable materials for, 
but never w'rote, was a History of 
I Liberty. 

' r. You give currency fo a subtle 
! fallacy that one offt n comes across, 

I but (iocs not like to see in one's 
favourite papiw, 

j s. After a search for several days, 

. he found a firm that had a large 
j quantity of them for which they had 
J no use. 

j t. No-one can fail to he struck by 
; the immense improvement they 
! have w'rought in the condition of the 
j pcoj)le, w’liieh ofli'ii is quite irre- 
! sja'ctivc of the numlxT of actual 
I conv(*rts. 

I ii. There will be a split in the 
! Luth(‘ran ( hurch tHiinparahle to the 
i (juarrel that has bioktii out in the 
1 Catholic ( hurch on the (jui'stion of 
j modernism, which seems to fiave run 
I its course. 

' te. The class that I belong to, 

I which has made great sacrifices, 

! will not be sulicrers under the new’ 
plan. 

X. The Pan-(Jerinan yiapers are 
calling for the resignation of Herr 
von Kuhlinann in conseiyiienec of 
the speeches he has just made in the 
Reichstag, in which he admitted 
that it was impossible for (iermany 
to win by force of arms. 

7 . All honour to these men for the 
courage &: wisdom th(*y have shown, 
which arc of infinitely greater value 
to the country than . . . 

In the original extracts, w'hieh arc 
given below in italics, the words that 
have been changed in the above 
versions are in roman type ; & 

where the reason for the change is 
not at once obvious, a note is added. 
But it will save repetition to state 
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shortly here what is explained more 
fully under which with and or 
BUT, that a defining & a non¬ 
delining clause, whether that is used 
in both or ivhich in both, or that in 
one & which in the other, ought not 
to be coupled by and or bat as if 
they were parallel things. The 
verbatim extiaets are : —It examines 
the rat which carries the Jlea which 
harbours the germ which infects the 
poor Indian. 

I). The Jiishop of Salishnrr/ is the 
third bishop which his family has 
given to the world. 

c. FjVen the greatest enemy which 
this country may possess at this hour 
cannot fail to admire . . - 

d. Visualize the wonderful things the 
airman sees <t- (dl the feelings which 
he has. d'wo thats, one that, or no 
expressed relative (^^^a suppressed 
that) will do eipially well. 

e. It seems that the Dcrna that 
arrived safely was sent in the ordinary 
xvaij. The defining //n'i/-elause would 
be right only if there were S(*veral 
Dernas, of which only one arrived 
safely. 

f. It is extremely unwise to try to 
reinforce a bond, which is <piile ade- 
(piate, with others winch might only 
prove disruptive. 

g. Among other distinguished visitors 
which the Crawfords had at Home 
xvas Longfellow. 

h. The greater proportion of Consols 
are held by jiersons or corporations 
whieli never place them on the market. 

i. Even in the cathedral organ-loft 
there are griivani es s\ hich flourish d- 
reforms that call for attention. The 
change from which to that is mere 
ElI'-OANT VAKIATION, tO wllicll CVCU 
two ivhieliH would Ik* preferable. 

k. It is necessary to root out the 
autocratic principles winch underlie 
(Herman militarisTUy that threatens 
the peace of the world. Ei.kgant 
VAKIATION again ; xvhich. haying 
been wrongly chosen the first time, 
is wrongly rejected the second time 
for variety’s sake. 

l. King George d: Queen Hlary have 
been welcomed with the pomp & cir¬ 


I 

i 


cumstance which may well attend an 
event which is new in the experience 
of India. That is the right relative 
in both places ; but, though its 
repetition is no w'orsc than that of 
whichy it is as well to avoid it. 

m. A hatred of the rule that is not 
only unable to give them protectiony 
but winch strikes at them blindly & 
without discrimination. What has 
caused the change from that to which 
here is the writer’s realizing that 
but that is somehow undesirable ; 
it is so, because of the repugnance 
of thaty mentioned above, to being 
parted from its antecedent ; but the 
way out is to let the pre\ious that 
carry on for both clauses, a task it 
is quite equal to. 

n lie provides a philosophy wliich 
disparages the intelbct dc that forms 
a handy background for all kinds of 
irrational beliefs. 

o. She eaniiijt easily retain control of 
the threads of culture which she has let 
drop, tb 71070 he in muddled tangles 
at her feet. Tlie first clause is defin¬ 
ing, & should have that ; tlie second 
IS defining or non-defining, being 
unessential to tlie identiheation & 
yet capable of being regarded as 
iielping It. Again;.t allowing the 
that to carry on, as in m, there is the 
objection, disregarded indeed by the 
wiiler, that tlie two relatives are in 
different eases ; it is therefore best 
to make the second clause non- 
definiiig, d use which, without and. 

p. President Wilson has been very 
promjd xvith his reply to the Note 
which Dr Solf sent to President 
Wilson, d' leas received in Washing¬ 
ton yesterday morning. Similar to o, 
except that this time the second 
clause is certainly non-derining. 

q. The life-work for which Acton 
collected innumerable materials but 
never wrote was a History of Liberty. 
Itestoration of the defining that 
often solves the difficulty seen here 
& in the next piece, tiiat of a relative 
under double government, first by a 
preposition, & then by a verb ; the 
postponing of the preposition, ab¬ 
normal though possible wdth which. 
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is with that not onlj' normal but 
necessary. 

r. You give currcnctf to a saljtlc 
fallacy across which one often eouies, 
but does not like to see in one's 
favourite paper. 

8 . After a search for snhual days he 
found a firm uhich hod a large 
quantity of them ^ wliicli they had 
no use for. IJolh clauses aic de¬ 
fining, 4.^ that IS lecjuired : 1ml the 
relatives h;l^'e not the se.i.ie aiiU‘- 
cedent, t'j tlu' aiid is then fore (si-e 
wiricii ^mth axo t)R nvi) wron;:. 
But there is a K^itiiuale ehoiet' be¬ 
tween that . . .for tV: for lehich, A i he 
latter <iivcs an esciifie li\)ni ene tlait- 
chiusc dependinjjf on anollim. 

t. A’o one can fail to he strueh h:f 
the itnmense improvnro nt whjch /’/<// 
h(wc xcrought in the condition of t/o 
people. A- uhieh often is aoite ine- 
sjieiliii of the niiiiihir of actual (di¬ 
verts. 1)( hnnip A' non-detinin;^ < l.nises 
joined h\ and', see abt>\f. 

V. There will be a sj>ht in the 
Lutheran ('lunch eomjxnallc to the 
quarrel that ha\ hrokeu out in tin 
Catholic Church on the question of 
tnodernisui. hut vhich .src//<.s to h.ni 
run its course. 'I'he st eond clause iiia\ 
be either deliiiiMa or non-d( limii'x : if 
dclinin^, tlmt (or lather nothin;:, id 
ni) IS re(|uire(l instearl of uhich : if 
llon-dellnlll;^ must be omi I f ed, A 
U'hich kejd. 

w, 'J'hc class to uhieh J la long A 
wlneh has made neat sacr.futs uill 
not be sujjeieis a.ahr the nne jdan. 
iJi'fiiiiii;^ A no.i-definma uroii('!\ 
connlisi ; oin.t and. A natiiia!l\ 
]noivr (that) I b' ton'J to to t he »-(|u;dl \ 
le;otiiriate to 'nch I hi long as b(‘tter 
botli in cle.imc'.s A' in sound. 

X. 'J'he l*an-(ierman jmju’r.s are 
culling for the n signahon of Jhrr 
Van Kuhlmann in consequence of the 
speeches whudi he has just made in 
the Reichstag. A in ichich he admilted 
that it 1 VCIS imjinssihle jor Cermany to 
win bif force of arms. 

y. All honour to these, men for the 
courage < 1 ' ivisdoin they henn- shenen. 
& which arc of infinitely greater value 
to the country than , . . 'I’he second 


clause is clearly non-delining ; the 
and should ^o, whether or not the 
dilfcreiu-e hetween that A which is 
accept 1 11. 

2- 7Vn2/-ism. As has been explain¬ 
ed, the tendency in modern writing 
is for ivhich to sujiersi'de that even in 
the functions lor which /. is better 
lilted. On the other hand some 
writeis Kt'cin di lilx r;itely, wIktc 
ino^t ot her people w oiif i use whn h I o 
eiio<»se that under the impies«.ii)n »lial 
its arehiiie sound adds the ^^raei ol 
unu'>.u;ilness to their st\le. A few 
examples will show that in non- 
definin" clauses to be eertainlv 
not ie(‘al>le. A t he n ader w ill ]»erh;ips 
earn lud<' that its not i(S‘a!>i!il \ is not 
a Lrraee : -liuf her fab . that has latrlq 
been halting in its pnisuit of her, 
overtid.es hir at last This is dearly 
reeof*ntzed bif .^Ir a/o'/u// in fus 
disjac/it de well iltastrab d monograph, 
that IS more then a mere neord oj 
the forlmus of its titular subject./ 
Onr j)(di( jf in .'de^op itauuci, our sup- 
jiression of I.gqpltau mciuifestufious, 
tb the .dmnlsar trai’eilq, have all 
eaiue^l sn i re Ciiltcism amotai Amert- 
eans in J'.in tpi. that in turn has 
foiiuct an ( ra:‘^t ratt J rijbetion in the 
I niled /sb.ti s It Ltniuird's shout 
f >r dof L .0 !(So>i. that in the profound 
Silence .strut h i,ts eai.s omiuoushi. he 
raised his etfi s \e<!lttr . . ., nor . . ., 
nor . . , a .7/ savi tim eountrif if the 

tori'll, that has all the jioicer lo its 
hands, IS eo'iii ot to let it die Ills 
anoi/iu fits on tlr se points '.cere heard 
by lh( gnat cm hi me i f business men 
in almost unbiohiii silence, that gme 
jdace to an outburst of ajijdause xehen 
he . . . 

3. Idliptica! that as relati\c ad\ » ih 
'1 he familiar \('t reniai Uahle faci 
that a pi( position ;fo\tinin;: that 
<loes not pree<*(ie it hut fallow ^ it at 
a distance Ikus heen mentioned in 1 
'flic* idiom now’ to he noticed may he 
Iraeialile lo tfuit fact. In the live 
following examples that serves as 
a sort of relative adv'crf), cfpnvah’nl 
to which vMlh a jueposition : -/t 
cannot treat anif .section of Labour 
with the inconsequence tf varialnlity 
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that it haa tTcated the minrr^ or any 
industry with the incompetence that 
it has treated the coal industry, ck then 
earpect peace (=vvith which)./VFe 
very much question whether the even¬ 
tual historian will rey^ard it ns a 
period oj nationalism in the sense 
lliat nr have apja/rently aftrccd to 
regard the ei<*ht>'cnth century as a 
period of Rationalisni (-in wlncii)./ 
She found herself after Trafaly,ar in 
the same position that Home Jound 
herself after the destnirtion of the. 
Carthaginian fleet ( in wlncli) ///e 
took him for hts nio,lel for tne very 
reason that hr otyild to /nn’C shtnined 
his example ( lor which)./(Jthet 
rvatehinp the Jlnetnalinfi rates oj e.r- 
chaiyle with alt the an.victif tliat a 
mariner consults his barometer in 
a slorni-nicnai ed sea, arc bnt/in:* 
securities that can ...(-- \\ilii Irvli). 

This IS a I'lccdoni (hat shonl.l no 
more he a!lo^v(>(l to 1 ijise than the 
riffht orpultinij; a jircpositton la^c <'r 
ol oriiiltini; an ohjcetiNc that, ihit 
idiom I'cfiuiies that -uhteh stioiild not 
be so treated; it has been tiled, 
with ob\-iousiy bad results la : 

It tom hid them in a nv;// whit a no 
book in tin' iLOild could touch them 
The man who eltcned the slah in the 
way w hit h Sir H. SaVr.c has done 
both in Morocco tb Japan. And 
further, that itself cannot be sti 
trcatetl unless the ]>rept)silion to be 
supplied in the clause has been 
actually exj^re.ssed with the ante- 
cedt'iit ; in tlie lollo’innix, at lehieli 
must be siibsl, l iited [or that i One of 
the iireiib st danpeis in f^ondoti is the 
pace that Ho corners in the main 
streets are tuiiusL 

4. 77/f//-elau.se not close up, 'J'lie 
cbnyin;^ t>f tlie tleiminjj; that to its 
anb cedent has been notieetl in 1. 
It IS the gay^ between i( A' the ante- 
tvtient tliat tieeasitais a certain tJis- 
ctiinlorl III leading ttie correct 
senteiK'CS below’. Kaeh /AtiZ-elausc 
IS, t>r at the least may be meant as, 
delining ; hut bet ween ea<’h S:, the 
actual noun of the nnteeetleiit 
(formulae, fipjit, thorouLilifnre, coun¬ 
try) intervenes a clause or yihrase 


that would suffice by itself for 
identiliciition. In such circum¬ 
stances a that-chiusc, though correct, 
is often felt to be queer, & it is 
usually possible, though by no 
means neeessary, to regard it as 
non-delining & change that to which. 
The reader will probably agree that 
the change would be desiralile 
in ,sorne of the four, & in others 
lor syieeial reasons undesirable ; — 
* Hetty France ’ was the name ancient¬ 
ly borne bn the thoroughfare now 
known as Ynrh-strert. that runs from 
the liroadway, Westminster, to Huck- 
ingliani date./DingwuU. ufiirh has 
taken a very active part in the elcdoral 
fight for the W tek UuiUhs, that has 
resulted in so striking a Liberal 
tiiinnjth, has other clam v upon . . ./ 
I'ne JooHmi formulae for zchtdi the 
1 i'oalilion was resjjonsible, ct* that the 
I ('ons< n ahvi s havi iakni oier, arc not 
I good enough When Mr Hah igh 
‘writes, as he a les as if Atnrnea zcas 
a country of boandtno megalomaniacs, 
that rneasurea eriything by size tb 
wealth, he is talking nonsense. 

5. (hie that in twi) eases. Exarnytles 
o iV p of the first section emitained 
I two r(‘Iative el.ius(‘s each, the which 
of each second one being supyiressed. 
It IS quite in order to let a relative 
i ‘wh.eli or that carry on & serve a 
I s< eond clause as well, hut only if 
I ti re'' conditions are satislied : the 
! antecedent of the two emst be Ihc 
I same ; both must be delining, or 
I both non-delining ; & the ease of the 
I relalixe rnuht he the same : this last 
eomlition \ .olated with which in 
o cv y), Sr V- til that in the oxarnydes 
now to lx gi^'cn. If there is a change 
I of ease, that or which must be re- 
j yieatcd , or, more (/ften, the repeti¬ 
tion should be saved by some change 
of structuri', as snggesleil in the 
b...ekels : — The whole thing is a piece 
of hypocrisy of a kind that fno 
as.sociatinns would care to avow txwn 
in committee, but is here exhibited 
unblushirigly in the light of day (com¬ 
mit tee ; hut here it is exhibited)./ 
The art of war includes a technique 
that it is indispensable to acquire db 
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can only be acquired by prolonged 
effort (tliat must be acquired, but 
cun). 

6 . Double government. A book 
that 1 heard of d* bought is a familiar 
& satisfactory iorin of speech , that 
is governed first by of ik again by 
bought ; but it is not good enough 
for those vho consider that sjioken 
that should become written which, 
& that a preposition should not end 
a clause ; they change it to A book 
of which I heard cb bought, forgetting 
that if they do not repeat ‘ which 1 ’ 
this commits them to ‘A book of 
which I bouglit Kxamples have 
already been given in q A: r of the 
iirst section ; but tlu' elheaey of that 
in making the mistake impossible is 
so little appreciated as to deserve 
special treatment. The first ex¬ 
ample below sliows the right form 
for such needs, with that ; the 
others illustrate the fre(|ueney of the 
mistake, which is naturally not ma<le 
by those who recognize that in writ¬ 
ing as well as in speech that is the 
true defining relative, & the jilace 
for a prej)(»ition governing it is later 
in tlic clause:— ' Command \ by 
William McFcc, is one of those fine 
roomy boohs that one lives in with 
pleasure fur a consuterable time cb 
leaves at the last ]>age ivitli regret./ 
A great international conference to 
which America is to be invited, or is 
to be asked to convene at Washing¬ 
ton./We must not be faced by a peace 
of which ae may disajijncwe d* yet 
must acccj>t./.'l/i ammunition dumji 
on which he dropped his remainii.g 
bombs & left blazing merrily./It is 
incarcerated in prison-like places, to 
which it objects, dr does all in its 
power to avoid. 

the. 1. The Times eorrespondenl 
Sec. 2. liy the hundred Sec. :i. The 
good cb {thc^t) bad. 4. The with two 
nouns <fc singular verh. .'5. Single 
adverbial the with comjiarati ves. 
6 . Double adverbial the wath com¬ 
paratives. 

1. The 7'imcs correspondent Sec. It 
is agreed that I'hc Hague Conference 


is to be a meeting of technical experts. 
The capital T of 'The raist\s a ijucs- 
tion that, however trivial, is fur ever 
presenting itself with newspaper 
names: in ‘the Conference at The 
Hague’, or ‘the correspondent of 
'fhe 'firnes we know' where to use 
a capital & wheri' ii small letter; 
hut when one the is (*ut out by 
using i'I’he) Hague A (I'he) 'Times 
attnbutively instead of as nouns, is 
the remaining the that which belong¬ 
ed to Hague, or that which belonged 
to Conference V A: is it eonsequently 
to be 'The, or the ? I'hough com¬ 
positors or writers often choose the 
wrong alternative A print 'The, a 
moment's thought shows that it i.s 
Conference or correspondent that 
must have its the, while Hague A- 
'Times can do without it. e say 
‘ a Turns correspondent ’, A' ‘ the 
last Hague t'onh reuee stripping 
Hague A: 'J'tmes ol tlu ir 'J'hr without 
scruple ; it follows that the indis¬ 
pensable the belongs to the other 
w'ord, A: should not be The unless 
J after a full stop. L'or a similar 
I (piestion with 'Timeses, see Po.ssns- 
I .sivi. ri zzi.i.s 4. 

I 2 . ity the hundred Ac. The mild 
rn^elations of a gentle iiomest,r exist- 
I ence lehirh some roifal jiirsonages 
I hai'C given us command readers by the 
) liuu(lre<l.s of thousands. 'flu* idio- 
I inatic J'bigiish is by the hundred 
, thousand; by hundreds of thousands 
j will also pass, but with tlu* jilural 
' the is not used. So also with dozen, 

' score, Ac. 

3. 'J'he good d* {the ?) bad. Primi¬ 
tively splendid dresses, u hieh ajipealed 
after the manner oj barbaric magni- 
I ficcncc to the most complex A ch- 
' I lien t ary aesthetic instincts. Is the 
j omission t>f another the most or the 
j between and A elementary toh'rable ? 

; The purist will eoiulemu it on jirin- 
eiple, A proliubly most of us will, 
for tins particular ea.se, endorse his 
eondeinnation. Jlut he will add that 
neither must wc say ‘ The Trench, 
(ierrnan, A Russian figure.s are not 
yet to hand unless we are talking 
of their eomhined total ; the Ger- 
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mans & the Russians, he will say, 
must have their sejiarating the ; & 
in these rigours sensible people will 
not follow him. What may fairly 
be expected of us is to realize that 
among expressions of several adjec¬ 
tives or nouns inlrodueed by the 
.some cannot have the rejieated with 
each item {the black ct white pen- 
guiiis)y tV' some can logically claim 
the repetition {the red ct* the yellow 
totnatoes). A careful writer will have 
the distinction in mind, but he will 
not necessarily be a slaxa* to logic ; 
^ the red A: yellow tomatoes ’ may 
be ])referred for letter reasons than 
ignorance or indolenei. For other 
attemjits to impose a needless iigid- 
ity, see only, «.V: not 1. 

4. The with two nouns iV: singular 
\erb. Jl IS tlu' single-handed cour¬ 
age & intrejiidity of these men which 
appeal to the iniaginatwn, d* are iTea 
more man'cllous than their adventures. 
l\\o nouns of closely allied meaaing 
are often felt to make no more than 
a single notion ; courage intrepid¬ 
ity is almost a hendiadys for intrepid 
courage; that leeling is here si rength- 
ened by the >Miter's choosing to use 
onlv one the instead of tuo ; A: to 
change apjienl A: are to ajifndls A: is 
would be not only legitimate^, but an 
iiliomatie im}>rovement. 

5. Single ad\erbial the with eoni- 
paratives. In ‘ the more the mer¬ 
rier ’ w'c have double the : in ‘ They 
are none the better ’ we have single 
the. A: that is the type he-re to be 
diseussc'd ; but in both tyfies the 
IS not the* ordinary adjeedive or 
‘ article as in ‘ tlu“ table ' A:e., but 
an adverb (oi, in the double type, 
two adverbs) ; the original mean¬ 
ings were in the double type by what 
(i.e. by how mueh) A: by that (i.e. by 
so mueh), & in the single ty}>e by that 
(i.e. thereby or on tnat account, or 
sometimes by so much or by that 
amount). Tliese facts are familiar 
to all students of grammar, & are 
simple eiujugh ; but the* modern 
idiom based on them is k*ss easy to 
be sure of. It will appear from the 
extracts presently to be epioted that 
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the usage here ascribed to the best 
writers is not universal, but often 
violated. What is here maintained 
is that good writers do not, & bad 
writers do, prefix the to compara¬ 
tives when it conv^eys nothing at all ; 
A: again that good writers do not, 
& bad writers do, allow^ themselves 
a than after a comparative that has 
the before it. The second & more 
bmiteal ejuestion may be taken first ; 
Is the with comparatives idiomatic 
if than follows ? 

Starting v,itli the position that I 
hav'c taken pills A: you have not, 
I may lie imagined saying I took the 
pills, but 

(without the) 

A, I am no better 
I;. I am no better bu taking them 
(' I am no better than if 1 laid not 
taken them 

I). 1 am no better tlian you 

(or, with the) 

a, I am none' th» be! ter 

b, I am none ttic better for taking 

them 

r, I am none the better than if I 
had not Ac. 

d, I am none tlie be tter than you. 
,\11 eight mean the same, but the 
‘ the ’ forms a, b, e. A: d, are idio¬ 
matically in order of merit. The 
the in a means ‘ theieby or more 
billy ■ for taking them ’, or more 
fnllv still ‘ than if I had not take'ii 
them '. So a is better than b & c 
because it does not say tlie same 
thing twice, as they do. And b is 
belter, idiomatiealiy, than c be¬ 
cause, though both arc tautological, 
b IS at le i-t as often said as a, A: is 
saiietioneel by usage, while c is v ery 
rare. Yet c, though it is raic, & 
though nearly eve’^yone who wished 
to use than wmuld prefer to it the 
C form without tlu , is felt to be not 
worse than clumsy, & less bad at 
any rate than d, which sounds 
illogical. It would be hard to prove 
its illogicality against a defender of 
it, but there is no difliculty in seeing 
how’ the impression comes : ‘ but 

I am none the better than you ’ 
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means when expanded ‘ but I am 
no better than if 1 had not taken 
them than you ’ ; that is, the com¬ 
parison indicated by better is mea¬ 
sured by two separate standards, 
a than-clause implied in the^ & a 
than-clause expressed. The upshot 
is that the should never be used 
with a comparative if than follows, 
but that where the than-elause 
introduces a standard of comparison 
different from that imi)lieit in the 
(as in d above), the departure from 
idiom is much more glaring;. In all 
the followings' extracts the the form 
should be got rid of by omission of 
//if, with any consequential change ; 
but they are arranged in three sets, 
the first of the c type (tautological & 
unusual), the second of the d type 
(prima facie illogical), ^ the third 
of the type in which the is entirely 
meaningless. 

c type 

1 do not belieiH' that the Sne Hoyalti/ 
productions zvould have pleased peojde 
any the more than at present hi/ 
having mon"y lax'ished upon scenery 
(any the morer=any more than if 
money had not l>een lavished)., If 
ive take the attitude of accejding her 
theory of naval policy, we make it 
so much the less probable that she 
will change her law than if we enter 
into violent contention (the less pro¬ 
bable-less probable than if \'e did 
not take the attitude of aeeeiiting). 

A sentence in the courts of summary 
jurisdiction has not any the less 
effect upon the status d* prospects of 
a prisoner than a sentence in the 
superior courts (any the less effect = 
any less eff<‘ct than if it were not in 
courts of summary jurisdiction). 

d tyj»e 

Variety theatre audiences, however, 
are well accustomed to foreign artists 
speaking in strange tongues, to whom, 
indeed, they often take surprisingly 
kindly, in view of the linguistic diffi¬ 
culties involved ; <& Madame H^jane 
is not likely to be any the Jess heartily 
appreciated during her present stay 
than on the occasion of any of her 


former performances in London on 
the ‘ legitimate ’ stage (any the less 
heartily = any less heartily than if 
she did not speak in a strange 
tongue)./But does that make Sophocles 
more (Ireek than Aeschylus or Euri¬ 
pides ? Each of the latter may be 
more akin to other poets ; but he is 
none the less (»reek than Sopfiorlrs 
(none the less (ireek —no l(‘ss (ireek 
than if he were not more akin to 
other poets). 

.Meaningless type 

Meanwhile the intellcclunl release 
had been none the l(‘ss marked than 
the jihifsical (read no less marked)./ 
I am tile more disposed to rrlif on Mr 
Austen Chamberlain's silence than 
on Mr .Indrrson's attempt to resu.sei- 
tnte a (/notation which less aihenturous 
Tariff iteformers seemed disposed to 
let droji (rea<l / am more disposed), 
Herr von Kuhlmann, no doubt, is 
defiant about .Usace-Lorraine ct- silent 
about Belgium in the ho/)c that the 
Allies xvill be the less willing to go on 
fighting for the one than for the other 
(read will be less w'llling). 

The more general question of when 
the is approfiriate & when it is (uit 
of place before a comparative, with¬ 
out the complication of a following 
than, is simpler. What is here sub¬ 
mitted is that a bisbion has grown 
up of inserting the where it is imle- 
fensible, in the false Indief that it is 
impressive or literary ; such fashions 
are dejilorable ; it is wisdom either 
to abstain altogether from the a<l- 
verbial the or to clear one's ideus 
upon what one mi'ans by it. Tb<‘ 
function of this the is to remind or 
a(‘(]uaint the reader that by looking 
about be may find iinlualed the 
eau.se (or sometinu'S the amount, 
when the means rather by so much 
than thereby) of the excess stated by 
the comparative. If no such in¬ 
dication IS to be found earlier or 
Inter in the passage, the has no 
justitieation, *.V incTcly sets readers 
searching for wdiat they will not 
find. Normal examples are : / am 
the more interested in his exploit be- 
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cause he is tny cousin, where the 
antieipates because <fec. ; Though he | 
is my cousin 1 am not the more likely ‘ 
to agree with him, where the refers 
back to though <S:c. ; As the hour 
approached 1 grezio the more nervous, 
where the means by so much & refers 
back to as &e. In the examples that 
follow it will be found ini|>ossible to ; 
point to such a cause or measure of 
excess anticipated or recalled by 1 
the, iSc moreover it will [irobably be ; 
admitted at once that removal o{ the 
does not weaken the sense, but 
inifiroves it. First will (*ome a batch 
of (|Uotations each meant to convey ' 
something of this s<jrt : ‘A says 
so-A:-so ; (that leally does not much 
eoneerri us ;) what eoneerns us more 
is so-A:-so else ’ ; but in each the 
has been gratuitousl\ inserted, with 
nothing for it to antieifiate or recall ; 
the bracketed sentenee above is not 
usually expressed, but it or an 
etjuualeiit is a necessary jiart of the 
sense : This reference to the Bonnet 
Rouge d' 'I'urmel cases is said to havi 
been zcell received, but that, after all, 
is a matter for France herself, efc zve 
are the more concerned zvith M 
Painln fs definition of zvhat he called 
Frame's 'noble zcar aims\ But 
zvhilst the origin of zvords is a very 
fascinating study, zve are at the 
moment the more interested in some 
of the language used at yesterday's 
demonstrations. That ivas the jirin- 
ciple asserted in the resolution, but 
zvhat the more interests us is the 
reasons given for this advertised re¬ 
sistance., Jt zvoulil not be difficult to 
jireach a very effective sermon out of 
the fact that Professor Dicey uses the 
zvord ' England ' zvhen he clearly 
means, so far as loe can see, the 
Fnited Kingdom, but zve arc the more 
concerned to e<rarnine the Professor's 
thesis./That is all very nice d 
pleasant, but zvhat the more interests 
us is zvhat ‘ A Peer ’ has to say as to 
the political functions d' actual work- 
tug of the House of Lords./The gentle¬ 
man tvho pleads for a charitable 
construction of their action is Mr 
Richard Jebb, in a letter in today's 


Morning Post. We confess to being 
the more interested in the plan which 
Mr Jebb for himself puts forward. 

These are simple affairs ; the 
reader is mystihed for a moment by 
the, but soon sees that all he has to 
do is to neglect it. The next batch 
IS not quite so simple, because each 
specimen contains some expression, 
of a kind commonly associated with 
tliis the, that nevertheless is not to be 
associated with it here &, if it is so 
taken, will spoil the sense ;—It is 
socially inexpedient that the diseased 
should languish unattended because of 
inability to provide skilled assistance, 
d' it IS not the less iiiexpcfhent that 
the prisoner should stand unaided 
before justice because lus means can¬ 
not secure legal representation. The 
because clause docs not explain the, as 
<110 might guess, but belongs to stand 
unaided./Signor Sitti, zvho kept the 
Fiume question out of the San Remo 
jirogramme, is the object of the live¬ 
liest criticism by the Italian Press, 
ct’ the British ncivspapcrs are also 
none the k'ss sevire in their re¬ 
proaches of Mr Lloyd George for his 
alleged attitude towards France. The 
for phrase is id a form often corre¬ 
sponding to the, bill is in fact to be 
taken with icproaches, leaving the 
inexplicable.,// is gratifying to re- 
ceiie such clear testimony to a zvide- 
spread interest in an intelligent study 
of the Bible : ct- it is not the less 
gratifying that many recent books 
deal zvith the subject from a special 
point of viezv. The that clause looks 
like the explanation of the, but is 
111 fact the subject of ‘ is not less 
gratilyini? . In these examples the 
use of the goes beyond mere inepti¬ 
tude, & amounts to the serious 
i offence of laying Falsk scent. 

I It still remains to show how' com¬ 
mon these superfluous thes are 
becoming in the newspapers ; some 
unsorted examples follow', all of 
which would be better without the, 
though in some a defence of it might 
be attempted ;—The shortest road to 
peace is the destruction of the German 
forces ; those forces are jammed, & 
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rfa?y bi/ daij are being jammed the 
more stringently./7'hc British utility 
car, if ever we get it, won't come from 
any of the old-established houses ; it 
tviil the more likely come from people 
who are entirely netc to the business./ 
Mr Chamberlain, in a letter, has said : 

‘ 1 think now on the Irish (juestion 
exactly as 1 thought in ISSti ’ ; that 
would be tlie more informing if we j 
knew to xvhat month in JSSO the ' 
reference rvas. Here we have a whole 
series of ivorkmcn, all of them day by ' 
day rendering us sendee of inestimable 
value : nor are we any the less ! 
(lepcndent upon those whose w'ork is ; 
like that of the miner. I said at the < 
election before last that I was in 
favour of the railways being national¬ 
ized, but it w'ould be all the more* true 
to say that they would hai'c to be kept ' 
running tO that those emjdoyed on 
them could not cxneise their full . 
powers of collective bargaining if they ' 
were nationalized than it is at the ' 
present time. And for the calendar ; 
year to date upwards of 9 millions j 
luwe been cancelled ; this would be | 
the more sij^nilieant had ac not to ; 
bear in mind that the increase in the 
issue was considerably accelerated 
during the latter "weehs (f ]9IS. This , 
praiseworthy humanity would move us | 
tlie more if there weie not an olreious i 
way of meeting the ease viz by [ 
mah'ing a grant. j 

It may even he tliou^ht that in the j 
voi^ue of this the more tve., where the j 
is an adverb, is to he found the i 
explanation of the wron;' adjeetival | 
the in : - This was by far the more ^ 
hcroie eourse tlian that i f the ewerage '• 
Tories who took the more obiuous j 
party line to the last ditch./It is \ 
curiously entertaining to see how, in J 
all essential things, the a( tor-jday- ! 
wright is invariably the belter eraft^- I 
man than the literary man who com¬ 
mences dramatist. Read a far more 
heroic & a better craftsman. Choiee 
in such sentences lies between .t is 
a better man than B & Of the two A is 
the better man ; the wron^ form A is 
the better man than B either confuses 
those two or apes the adverbial use. 


6. 13ouble adverbial the with com¬ 
paratives. It has been stated in 5 
that in this construction one the 
means by how much <fc the other by 
so much. The most familiar ex¬ 
ample, ” the more the merrier is 
the short for ‘ by how much we are 
more, by so mueli we shall be 
merrier To keep this in mind is 
useful in setlbnt^ a doulit that often 
arises it is illustrated iii the three 
(jiiotatioiis below—whether a rela- 
li\e {that (ir zchicli) is in order in the 
‘ by how much ' or nu*asiire elausi*. 
The better education a girl can re- 
ceivr, t(- the more time whieli ciui be 
spent on her training, the belter. ^ 
l^robably tin* bss that is said by 
oatsiders the better. On shore the 
slipper limpets ean be sold for £1 
a ton for use as manure, d* the more 
of them can be kept out (f the .sea the 
belter are the prosjiects of the oyster. 
‘ Ily how much bitter edueatn^n 
which a eirl ean receive ’ ? No, that 
would lie patent nonsi ns(\ with two 
objects to t li(‘ v'erb instead of one, 
it tile VMiti'r has not v\ lit ten which ; 
lull ‘ by bow much more tinu' which 
ean be spent ' is as bad, it be has 
written which. It should hi* nottsi 
that if a the had Ixsai inserted lx fore 
time the constluelion would have 
been elilfen nt, - tb the more the time 
(is) w'hi(h can ; that would have be«m 
eorri'ct, if mxslh'ssly lonj» ; but the 
extra the, which is mdis[)('nsablc to 
it, IS not there. Idie wha h of the first 
(juotatiou, tt the that of the second, 
must he oniitti'd, while the third, 
ill wliieli the writers of tlie otluTS 
would almost certainly have used 
that or xchieh ajjain, is correid . Those 
wlio can read I .at in, withr/ao& eo,or 
iptanto i.\: tanto, to take them right 
wutli the iV the, ean ai>j)reeiate the 
point at once ; I’t thi* mistakes of the 
lirst two pieces are due to the aeei- 
derit that in Knghsh the adverbial 
the is the same in form as the 
adjectiv'al the ; adjeetival the. ife its 
noun (& more, less, ean he nouns) are 
very eommonly foliow’ed by that or 
which, so that ‘ the more time which ’ 
& ‘ the less that ’ have a (piitc 
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natural sound though they happen 
to be ungranrimatical. This aceount 
of the mistake finds support in : lie 
remarked that the opposition to them 
increased with the more territory 
that they occupied, where the really 
IS the adjective (or ' article ’) & that 
is therefore not ungrammatical, but 
where it is nevertheless plain that 
the writer had in his head the double 
the construction : the more territory 
we occupy, the greater is the opposi¬ 
tion. OtliervMse he would certainly 
not have said * with the more terri¬ 
tory but ‘ with the territory 

It may perhaps, then, safety be 
laid do\vii that when, iii the measure 
clause of a the . . . the construction, 
the (lucstion ansi'S whether a rela- 
tiNC pronoun should be inserted, the 
answer is no. Hut the (piotation 
last us(‘d in reaching that result, 
with its halting between the con¬ 
st met ion we are considering S: 
anothiT, suggests the nei'd of pa} ing 
proper respect to this exceedingly 
neat idiom, of not confusing it with 
other forms of e\pri'ssion, & of 
using it in its most eflectivo shape 
S: in the most suitable context. A 
pair of specimens, one good & one 
bad in various ways, may serve as 
text : - 

good 

The more the merrier, 

H, bad 

The economic welfare of a com¬ 
munity is likclv to be greater (1) the 
larger IS the average volume of th(‘ 
national dividend. (2) the large'* is 
the average share of the national 
dividend that aeeriies to the poor, 
it (,*{) the less variable are the annual 
volume of the national dividend & 
the animal share that aciTues to the 
poor. 

The idiom may be deseribed as a 
sliding scale stating that one proeess 
of increase or decrease varies with 
the variation in another, & the two 
parts arc the measure & the thing 
measured. Points of merit are : 
brevity ; close correspondence be¬ 
tween the two parts ; occurrence of 


the in both parts ; measure first & 
thing measured afterwards ; no in¬ 
version in measure clause ; no 
inv^ersion in thing measured if it 
stands first, but inversion common 
if It has its normal later place. All 
these points arc found in A, except 
that its elliptical brevity leaves the 
inversion question open ; but the 
completion could only give The 
more we are (not are we) the merrier 
shall we (or we shall) be. H fails in 
almost all of them ; it is long ; the 
compound nature of the measure 
prev'ents neat correspondence ; the 
thing measured lacks its the ; the 
thing measured stands fiist; & 
there is inversion in all three parts 
of the measure. Most of these faults 
a'c curable by some such rewriting 
as this : The larger the average 
volume of the national dividend is. 
& the larger average share of this 
accrues to the poor, the less this 
volume & thi.<- share vary from year 
to \car, the great<‘r i^ the economic 
welfare of tlu eommumty likely to 
be. But the fact is that this idiom 
is suitable ehicllv to short emphatic 
pointed sentences, tfc should not 
iiave been set to so elaborate a task. 

A specimen or tw’o may be added 
with comments :— The 7vider was the 
TA'a cue the greater it would be. A 
suitable ease ; but read The wider 
the League teas, the greater would it 
(or it would) be : for the rights Ar 
wrongs of invcr.don, sec the article 
so named, especially the section 
.iftcr relatives d* comparatives./The 
less di'<tiucf zcas the message which he 
felt impelh I to deliver, the more 
beautiful often the speech in which 
he proclaims it. A particularly suit¬ 
able ease, m spite of its length, 
because of the detailed eorrespon- 
denee of the two parts ; but read 
th» message was instead of was the 
message./The le'^s likehf is the satis¬ 
faction of France's claims—morally 
just, but practically impossible—the 
more frantic grow these appeals to 
force on the part of certain deputies. 
An unsuitable case, because the 
parenthesis, & the last phrase {on 
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&c.), disturb the correspondence. 
If these two could be ornitted, the 
sentence would be well enough, 
except that the inversion should be 
got rid of by either shifting is to 
after claims or omitting it—the 
latter for choice. 

theatre, -ter. Sec -lu: A: -er, 

their, as the possessive of they^ is 
liable to the same kinds of misuse, 
for discussion of which see they. 
A mere specimen or two will here 
suflice without further comment 
than that in ,each iheir is wrong :— 
Dr Hollander has broufihf zvitliin 200 
pages a vast amount of evidence from 
‘ the medical literature of the entire 
civilized ivorld ’ ; this is arranged in 
chapters according to their origin. ' 
A Unionist journal, haiung discovered 
a mare's nest in its attempt to shoxv 
. . ., is noiv trying to inflict a sort of 
revenge upon Mr Lloyd George for 
their own mistake by . . . itut each 
knew the situation of their oivn 
bosom, dc could not but guess at that 
of the other./Hut does anyone in their 
heart really belieiie that Ireland is 
only that ?/So one can be easy in 
their minds about the present con¬ 
ditions of examination./Hut every one 
of them must be present at the Durbar 
to pledge their loyalty to their King- 
Emperor. 

theirs. See Absolute possessia'f.s. 

theism. See deism for the differ¬ 
ence. 

them. For misuses common to 
them & they, see they. The reflexive 
use of them = themselves is archaic, & 
as such usually to be avoided ; but 
the following quotation is enough to 
show that with an archaic verb it is 
not well to avoid the archaic re¬ 
flexive : 7'ogether the two—employee 
director —hied themselves to the 
Great Central Company’’s loco, super¬ 
intendent's office. Read hied them to. 

theoret{c(al). Except that -ic. -ics, 
are the noun forms, & that -ical is 
probably more often used in all 
adjective senses than -ic, the two 
words are indiflferent. See -ic(ae). 


there. In the w’ell-known special 
use of there before be, exist, & such 
verbs, two things call for notice. 
First, the use is anticipatory, i.c. 
there accompanies & announces in¬ 
version of verb <Sr subject, standing 
in the place usually occupied before 
the verb by the subject ; conse¬ 
quently, when there is no inversion, 
this there is out of place, & should 
be struck out, e. g., in: Hornbay is 
without a doubt the headijuarters of 
whatever cricket there exists in 
India today. An exception must 
however be made for the verb be 
itself ; ‘ whatever cricked there is ’, 
or ‘ who there was to see it is 
English, though ‘ whatever cricket 
there exists ' A: ^ who there wit¬ 
nessed it ’ are not. Tfie reason is 
easy to see : there has become, 
where there is inxersion, so regular 
an attendant on is. are. was. Ac., in 
their very freijuent use as jiarts of 
the substantive verb or verl) of 
existence that even when there is no 
inversion the need is fi lt of inserting 
it as a sign of the particular sense 
(i. e. as substanti\'e verb) in wliieh 
IS A:e. IS to be taken ; but with 
other verbs, whose meaning is not 
obscured by tlie doubt wiietlu r they 
are here A: now' substantive or 
auxiliary or copulative, no such sign 
is wanted, & then is used only with 
inversion. 

Secondly, since in the there idiom 
verb precedes subject, there is a 
danger of the verb's being hastily 
put into the wrong numlier ; for 
examples see Nu.mher, 7. 

thereafter, thereat, therein, thereof. 

See remark under therefor. 
thereanent is m the same kind of 

use as ANENT. 

thereby, l. The use of t. after a 
number Arc. {half a dozen or t.) is 
Scotch, the English idiom being or 
thereabouts or or so. 2. A special 
tribunal will be constituted to try the 
accused, thereby assuring him the 
guarantees essential to the right of 
defence. For this use of t. with an 
Unattached participle {assuring'a 
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noun is not tribunal, but an inferred 
constitution), sec that article & thus, 
which is more frequently resorted to 
in similar difficulties. In the follow¬ 
ing example it is clear that thereby 
means by the salary &c. ; but 
whether affording agrees with salary 
&e., so that the salary affords en¬ 
couragement by the salary, or W’ith 
‘ firm ’ looming in the distance, the 
writer probably knows as little as 
we :— I'he latter is usually the reci¬ 
pient of a liberal salary cL* expenses, 
ivith periodical increments, holidays, 
d' security, thereby alTording every 
encouragement to promote the interesis 
of his firm. 

therefor, therefore. The two arc 
now distinct in accent & meaning 
as well as in spelling. Therefor is 
accented on the second syllable, 
therefore on the first ; & therefor is 
to be used only where for that, for it, 
for them, &c., could stand equally 
well. In grammatical terms, there¬ 
fore is an adverbial conjunction, & 
therefor an adverbial or adjectival 
phrase (adverbial in lie was punished 
therefor, ^ adjectival in The penalty 
therefor is death). The essential 
function of therefore is to make clear 
the relation of its sentence to what 
has gone before : that of therefor 
is the same as that of thereafter, 
thereat, therein, ^ thereof, to give 
a touch of formality or archaism to 
the sentence in which it is substi¬ 
tuted for the for it 6ec. of natural 
s[)eech. 

therefore. Apart from the danger 
of meaning therefor d. writing theie- 
fore, the only caution needed is that 
commas should be used or not use<l 
w'ith discretion before & after the 
class of worils to whifh t. belongs. 
Like then, accordingly, nevertheless, 
consequently, many others, it is 
an adverb often (itself, indeed, 
almost always) used as a conjunc¬ 
tion ; & it is a matter of taste 

wdiether such adverbial conjunctions 
shall or shall not be comma’d off 
from the rest of the sentence in 
which they stand. Light punc¬ 


tuators usually omit the commas 
(or comma, if t. stands first), heavy 
punctuators usually give them, & 
both are within their rights. But 
it must be remembered that the 
putting of a comma before t. inevit¬ 
ably has the effect of throwing a 
.strong accent on the preceding word, 
& that some preceding words are 
equal to that burden, & some are 
not. From the three following ex¬ 
amples it will be at once apparent 
that although can bear the commas, 
& the ands cannot :— Although, 
therefore, the element of surprise could 
not come into play on this occasion, 
the Germans were forced to icithdraw./ 
It would be impossible for the State to 
pay such prices, and, therefore, we 
inust content ourselves with . . ./ 
Malaria a a s* the cause of a very large 
proportion of the sickness, and, there¬ 
fore, the disease deserves esqjecial 
study by .. . 

Again, the woril it is one that <jan 
seldom be emphasi/ed & conse¬ 
quently abhors a comma'd therefore 
such as follows it in :— It, therefore, 
comes rather as a shock to find simul¬ 
taneously in many papers this morn¬ 
ing articles declaring , . ./It, therefore, 
behoves those who have made the pas¬ 
sage of the Bill possible to attend once 
more. But where emphasis can 
reasonably be laid on it, & it can 
mean ‘ it more than others ’ or the 
like, the commas become at least 
tolerable ; so : It is a concrete db 
definite idea, the embodiment of which 
in practicable shape is by far the most 
urgent constructive problem of inter¬ 
national siaiesmanship ; «S: it, there¬ 
fore, cahs for the most careful ex¬ 
amination. 

Many words, however, are neither 
naturally crniihafic like although nor 
naturally unemphatic like and & it : 
& after them care should be taken 
not to use the commas with therefore 
except when emphasis is intended. 
The personal pronouns arc good 
examples ; in the following, we 
ought to be able to conclude from 
the commas that ‘ we ’ are being 
deliberately contrasted with others 
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who believe otherwise : ff 'e, there¬ 
fore^ find great comfort in belia'ing 
that Canadian loyalty depends not 
on nor on but on .. . Pro¬ 
bably thiit is the ease, the eoniruas 
are justified ; but it* the li^jht pune- 
tuation were generally aeeepted as 
the rule with these adverbial eoii- 
j unctions, tk eoiumas used onl\ 
when emphasis on the jjn^eedin^ 
word was desired, one of the num¬ 
berless small poinls that m.ike Jor 
lucidity would he <;ained. 

A eunous speeiineii may be added : 

M e therefore are brought again to the 
study of symptoms. iiere it is 
obvious that H e is uneiiiphatle : ' 
but the writer, thou^di he has rif^litly ; 
abstained from commas, lias lieen ' 
jierverse enough to throw an accent j 
on Me by other means, \i/. b\ j 
putting; therefore before instead of ; 
after are ; see Position or aovj.khs ; 
4. : 

ttlesis. PI. theses, see L\'I 1 n | 
PLURALS. Pron. tlie- or the-, h'or l 
the metrical sense, see 'J'r.eiiNu m. 
TERMS. ; 

they, them, their, l. One, anyone, 
everybody, nobody. Are.. foll(>n<(l h\ 
their <fce. 12. Confusions with nouns 
of multitude A persomfieations. ^ 
a. Unsatisfactory pronoun reference. ! 
4. Case. 

1. One Ac. followed by their Ac i 
The grammar of the reeently issuetl ^ 
appeal to th§ I nionists of Ireland, [ 
signed by Sir PJdxcard Carson, the i 
Duke of Abercorn, Lord Londonderry, j 
ft' others, is as shaky as its arguments. 1 
The coneluding sentence runs : '"And j 
tee trust that ivcrybody interested xvdl I 
send a eontribution, hoxccirr small, | 
to this objeet, thereby demonstrating , 
their (sie) personal interest in the anti- j 
Home Rule eampaign \ Arehbishop | 
M'halely used to say that xvomeu were ; 
more liable than men to fall into this j 
error, as they objected to identifying 
* everybody ’ zvith ' him ’. Itui no 
such excuse is available in this case. 
Their should be his ; A the origin 
of the mistake is clearly reluelunee 
to recognize that the right shorten- 


they 

iiig of the cunilK'rmtnv hr or .she 
j his or her, Ac., i.s he or him or hn 
though th<* o fcreiiee may he to hotli 
I sexes. Whether that nlintami js 
i le.ss felt by the male is douhtiul; 

I at any rate the UPI) (piotes < \- 
I ainples from l-’iehhng {Lvtnforv' in 
the house acre in their beds), (etld. 

’ smith, .Sydney .SmMh, 'f hac kera\ 
(A jierson can't help their birth), 
iia'/eliol (.\obo</ii in their .senses), iV 
ih riiard .Shass. It also sa\s iiolliiiig 
more se\<‘re <d (lie use than that it is 
* Not fasonred l>y graininarians ' ; 
that the grannnanans are hkeh, 
iieviTt heless, to base their way on 
the jioint is suggested hv tin old- 
f.ishnmed stnind <d the t'o Iding A 
'riiaektuay stmfene.s ipioted ; few 
gtM)d modern writers would lloiif the 
gramrn.irians so eonspienonsi\ 'I'he 
<j nest I on is diseiissed m .Nrsini.a, 11 ; 
examples of the wrong their, in 
aiidition to those that lollow, wdl he 
found under iin.iu: A the article 
osr., .■>, h, 7, may Ix' useful. 'I'he 
lecturer said that rcerybody loved their 
ideals Sobody in their senses xvould 
give sixjienee on the strength of a 
pnnnissorif note of that kind. Llsn 
Lindtner belongs to the kind of jierson 
xcho suddenly discos (‘rs the beauty of 
the stars xchen tins themselses are 
dull ct* have no one to talk icith. 'I'he 
last is amusing by the nuinlx r of the 
emendations f hat hurry lotheresene: 
I'k L. IS oiu' of the people who dis- 


eoser . . . ; ... kind of people ssho 
discover . . . ; ... when he himstif 
IS ... ; . . . w hen she herself is ... ; 
. . . the kind of woman who dis¬ 
covers . . . wlnn she herself is . . . 
As to ‘ . . . when she herself is . . .” 


without further eharigt', it is need- 
le.ss to remark that each, one, person, 
Ac., may he answi red by her in,stead 
of him A his wlieri the refenmee, 
thougii formally to both sex<‘s, is 
esjieiially, as tiere, to the female. 

2. ('onfiisions witii nouns of multi¬ 
tude A personilieations. What is 
meant appears from the fjuotations 
following, w’ith Government, is, A 
them, in the first, A journal, its, is, 
& their, in the second :—The Govern- 
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ment, xviih the Clarke award before 
them, is yet unable to enforce it./A 
widely circulated Unionist journal^ 
having discovered a mare's nest in its 
attempt to show that an English¬ 
woman's Draxving-room was to be 
open to the Citvernment Inspector, is 
nozv trying to inflict a sort of revenge 
upon Mr Lloyd (ieorgc for their own 
mistake by . . . Discussion, & other 
exuinplcs, will be found in 1 ’krsoxi- 
riCA'iioN, 2, 

3. rnsatisfactory reference. For 
the many possibilities in I his kind, 
s<‘C 1 *iu)N()i:ns. A lew lla^^rant 
exaniples folloNs, the braekt led 
numbers refernii^ to sections in 
I*ron<)uns i—’J'hc Cennans xcitl argue 
that, xchabvcr the\ may undertake to 
keep the French at bay, tiny xvill 
still have no guarantee that they will 
exuicuatc then territory or iven refrain 
from further oeeujuitions when they 
prove unable to meet the enormous 
demands still hanging over them (4) / 

It must not repeat this history with 
the l*olc“S or fall into a sudden sceji- 
tieism about the Minsk nej^mtiations, 
beeuiise they have succeeded in keep¬ 
ing the enemy from the capital (3 ).' 

If the Paris (L'onferenee have to fight i 
the IFilshevists, it is because, by j 
attacking their decisions in advance, j 
by waging xvar against States which j 
tiiey propose to set up, ct* by their j 
unscrupulous propaganda, they have 
begun to fight the Conference (f)./ 
That the error in date, ef’ the deduction, I 
arc from Dr Garnett's preface, 1 am 
well aivare ; but that does not make 
them either eorreet or accurate. In 
this last, error in date is necessarily 
jiart of the reference of them ; but, 
since a fact cannot make an error 
eorreet or accurate, it should have 
been ‘ the date ' or ‘ the erroneous 
date 

4. Case. Like him & in: (which see 
for comment), them & they occasion¬ 
ally ^o wrong, as in: —The whole 
foundation of our constitution depends 
upon the King being faithfully served 
by his advisers, dj they taking com¬ 
plete responsibility for ivery act ichich 
he does./Several bodies of the tribesmen 


then undertook to help Raid Maclean 
to escape to the sacred oasis, to which 
his captors had been careful to draw 
near in the event of tin y themselves 
being in danger. Observe that re¬ 
sponsibility for these two blunders 
rests with the Fused participle ; 
read, in the first piece, upon the 
King's being . . . db their taking, &, 
in the second, in the event of their 
being in danger themselves. 

thimbleful. PI. - Is ; sec -FUL. 

thin makes thinness ; sec Spelling 

I’OINTS, 2. 

thine. Sec Absolute possesstves. 

thing. Things musical, things 
canine, things Japanese, A the like, 
are phrase's sometimes serviceable & 
businesslike, as at the head of a 
ncwspajier column, but suggestive 
ot alfeetatitTi ^\here the only reason 
for using them is that they are a 
slightly out-of-the-way form of 
j expression. 

thingumajig,thi^gumbob,thingum- 
my, are the elm f siirv i\ ors of a large 
numlier of vanapis. 

think. 1. After t., that is usually 
omitted ; see that, eonj., 2. 

2. T. to do,--\. of doing or remem¬ 
ber to do, IS at best colloquial, 
though the OKI) does, without pro¬ 
ducing any quotations, recognize its 
existmier, thus: 'Mod. Did you 
think to ask him how' his father is ? 

3. So thinking man. One of the 
blullmg formulae, like It stands to 
reason (sec reason, 2), that put the 
reader’s back up incline him to 
reject the \ iew that is being forced 
on him. In the following piece it 
will be nolu'cd that the writer by 
implicatii'ii rules out all Liberals 
from rational humanity : No think¬ 
ing man can believe that, without 
fairer conditions of internal cornpeti- 
lion, without a broader basis of 
re "'flue, xvithout a league of commerce 
efr defence between the Mother country 
& her colonies, the Imperial State can 
continue to exist. 

thinkable is a word of the same 
unfortunate ambiguity as its much 
more popular opposite unthink- 
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ABLK. Protection is only a thinkatde 
expedient on the assumption that 
competition in the home market is to 
be made unprofitable. 

thirty. The thirties, 'thirties. See 

TWENTIES. 

thirty-twomo, 32mo. Sec foeio. 

PI. ~os ; see (i. 

this. 1. This three weeks, this five 
years, &c., are as good English as 
these &e., the numeral & the plural 
noun being taken as the singular 
name of a period ; but the modern 
grammatical conscience is some¬ 
times needlessly uneasy about it. 

2. For I tvill not do &c. this thing, 
see Novelese, & Stock rATiros. 

thistle. The -t- is silent ; sec 

PllONXJNCIATION. 

thither. See uitheu. An OEI) 
quotation shows how the word is j 
still available, though rarely indeed, , 
when real ambiguity would result , 
from there ; it is from a guidebook : ' 
The road thither leaves the main road ! 
at right angles. ! 

-TH NOUNS, The remarks made in j 
the article -ai. nouns apply also to I 
the invention of new or revival of 
obsolete nouns in -tii. There are 
large numbers of well established 
words such as truth, depth, growth : 
but the sullix is no longer a living 1 
one (on this point see IIybrid or.- , 
RiVATivEs), & the use of new or | 
revived -th nouns is ehielly a poe- 1 
tasters’ trick. Some specimens are : ' 
greenth, gloornth, & blueth, all made 
by Horace Walpole ; blowth (blos¬ 
som &c.), more or less obsolete ; 
spilth, a revival ; & illth, made by 
Ruskin as antithesis to wealth in its 
older & wider sense. 

those. 1. For those kind of, those 
sort of, see kind, sort. 

2. Those (adj.) +noun-hadjective. 
{The winner will be selected from) 
those persons named ; persons is the 
noun, & named the adjective. This 
arrangement is now very common 
in newspaper writing of the inferior 
kind, but is so little warranted by 
good literary usage that the OED, 
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/ which illustrates the constructions 
of which this is a hybrid product, 
does not quote a single example ol 
it ; cf. what is said of the same 
construction under that, adj., 2. 
The word adjective in the formula 
above is to be taken as including 
, participles active or passive, <5^: 
j adjectival jilirases, as well as simple 
j adjectives—whatever, in fact, is 
e<jui valent to a delining relative 
clause {those person\ following, those 
persons named, those persons in the 
list belmv, those jtersons present —all 
ecpiivalent to the persons that Ac.). 
Those named is a proper substitute 
for {the) persons named, tlie pronoun 
(mU adjeetive) those taking the place 
I of the noun persons with or without 
I the ; iV;: {the) persons named is itst lf 
a shortening of the persons that are 
named. Rut those persons named is 
a mixturi' of th(‘ long form {the) 
persons that arc named &. the short 
form tho.se named, in which mixture 
what was gained by u>iiig the pro¬ 
noun those instead of the persons is 
thrown away by reinserting the 
noun making those an adjective. 
It is true that there is another 
legitimate form in which those does 
appear as an adjectiv'c, viz those 
persons who arc named ; but that is 
a form in which not lightness A 
brevity, but on the contrary for- 
nialitv ^ precision, an* aimed at ; 
it is therefore not one tliat should Ir* 
abbreviated. 

All this is offered not as a proof 
that those persons named is impossi¬ 
ble grammar, but as a reasonable 
explanation of wliat is believed to 
be the fact, that good writers do not 
say it, but say cither {the) persons 
named or those named. The following 
quotation is useful as containing 
samples both of the right & of the 
wrong usage : It depends upon the 
extent to xvhich those in authority 
understand their responsibility, ct are 
able so to make their influence felt as 
to enlist the active support of those 
boys with most influence in the 
school. Those in authority is right, 
whereas those persons in authority 
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would have bcori wrong ; & those 

boys with most injiuence is wrong, & 
sliould be either the boys, or those, 
with &c. Several examples follow 
with corrections :— Moreover, the 
Valley of Kin^s lacks those conveni¬ 
ences & faeihlies essential to expedi¬ 
tious ci* efficient work (read lacks 
the)./On siveral of those* points con¬ 
cerned tvith the practieul application 
of the general piincijdcs there is room 
for discussion (read the points)./The 
best advice the ..lilies can p,ive to those 
jieoples boidering on Russia is to .. . 
(read the peoples)./For he jtossessed 
just those (|iialiti('s ne(“d(“d— courage, 
energy, driving power, d' . . . (read 
just the). The fitting of such a con- i 
trivance must give to those people j 
employing it a considerable advantage 
(read to people, to the jieople, or to 
those, employing). / The Bishop of 
Oxford combines a personal apprecia¬ 
tion of Dr Driver with a rejdy to those 
recent eharges made by Canon 
Rashdall <(• Professor Bethune-Baker 
of inconsistency in his ozvn attitude 
towards Biblical critidsm (read to 
the). This simjdy expressed estimate 
zvill be endorsed by all those friends 
on this side of Mr Ilinvells. This 
means ‘ by all those friends of Mr 
llo^^ells vho are on this side (of tlie 
Atlantic) ’ ; but this particular 
development of the newfangled 
those makes the sent cnee almost 
unintelligible ; the friends is at least 
better. 

The folhn\ing use of those is (piite 
another matter, A: of no importance, 
but >\orth giving as a curiosity : It \ 
is impossible for the Ambassador to 
issue invitations to those other than 
.Imcricans. 

though. 1. Though){although. 2. As 
though. ;i. (Al)though with participle 
or adjective. 4. Illogical use. 

1. Though){although. The definite 
differences between the two hardly 
need stating ; they arc : lirst, that 
though can A: although cannot be u.sed 
as an adverb, placed last {lie said he 
would come ; he didn't, though) ; & 
secondly that though is alone possible 


in the as though idiom. In the use 
common to both forms, i. c. as a 
complete conjunction, no definite 
line can be drawn between them, & 
I either is always admissible ; but it is 
' safe to say, in the first place, that 
though is much commoner, & second¬ 
ly ttiat the conditions in which 
although is likely to occur are (a) in 
the more formal style of writing, 

(b) in a clause that docs not follow 
but jireccdes the main sentence, &. 

(c) in stating an established fact 
rather than a mere hypothesis : He 
wouldn't take an umbrella though it 
should rain eats d: dogs ; Although 
he atiained the highest office, he zvas of 
mediocre ability. 

2. though. It is not as though 
there has been cruelty d> injustice. 
Had, in ]>j‘ice of has, is the only 
right English : sec as, 1, for discus¬ 
sion A: examples 

3. {.\l)thougn with participle or 
adje(*tive. Tike (»lher conjunctions 
{if, when, while, dc ). {al)thnugh is 
often followed iiy the signihcant 
word only of its clause, the subject 
& the auxiliary or copulative verb 
being readily sup]died ; so Though 
annoyed, 1 consented. The conveni¬ 
ence of this IS obvious, but care is 
needed, as ai^iears from the two 
quotations that follow :— 'Though 

I new to mastership herself, a lady 
I master is not nezv to the pack, for she 
I follozL's Mrs Garvey in the position./ 
I Though sympathizing as 1 do zvith 
i Poland, I cannot resist the impression 
that it would be doing Poland an ill 
service to .. . The point shown by 
the lirst is that the omission must 
I not be T'l.ide when it leaves the 
I participle or adjective apparently 
I attached to a wrong noun ; nezv in 
fact belongs to she, but seems to 
belong to a lady master ; if she is 
hid not been omitted after though, 
all would have been in order. In 
the Poland sentence, the correction 
really required is to omit though, 
‘ sympathizing as I do ’ being self- 
sufficient ; but, even if we suppose 
as I do omitted, there is a wrong 
sound about though sympathizing 
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itself that suggests a restriction : 
though^ & other conjunctions, must 
not be constructed with a participle 
unless that participle would Imve 
been used in the unabridged clause ; 
but that would not have been 
though I am sj/mpathizitig, but 
though 1 sympathize ; contrast with 
this the perfectly satisfactory Though 
living he is no longer coiiscious, where 
the full form would be not Though 
he lives, but Though he is living. 

4. Illogical use. The danger of using 
adversative conjunct ions where two 
proj)ositions are not strictly opjiosed, 
but in harmony, is cx[)lained tV: illus¬ 
trated in BUT, h. In the following 
example, though would be right if the 
words ‘ is the only country in TiUrope 
that ’ were not there ; as it stands, 
the sentence is nonsense: Though it 
is only in recent times that in England 
the Jewish civil disabilities were re¬ 
pealed, Turkey is the only country in 
Europe that has throughout been free ! 
of any anti-Jewish propaganda, 

thral(l)<lom. See -ll-, -l-, t. 

thrash) thresh. One word, with | 
two pronunciations spellings dif- | 
ferentiated. To separate grain is j 
almost always -esh ; to Hog is i 
always -ash ; in ligurative & trans¬ 
ferred use the spelling varies as the 
user thinks of one or the other of 
the two simjile senses. 

thrasonical. Sec ruuAXTic iiumoi k. 
Threadneedle Street, Old Lady of. 

See SoBiiiQUKTs. 

threaten. The Mass Vestments, 
now threatened to be authoritatively 
revived, have to be decided upon. JScc 
Double rAssivi:, 

three-quarter(s). The noun ex¬ 
pressing a fraction has the -s, 
though usually hyphened, is better 
written as two separate words ; see 
Hyphens, 3 B. Tliis noun is often 
used attribiitively with another 
noun, c.g. with back at football, or 
with length or face in portraiture ; 
in those conditions a hyphen is 
required to show that the adjective 
4-noun has become one word ; but 
further, it is usual, when a plural 


noun is used attribiitively or com¬ 
pounded, to take its singular for the 
purpose, even if that singular does 
not otherwise exist (shear steel, not 
shears steel ; scissor-shaped, not 
scissors-shaped ; racket-court, not 
j rackets-court ; ef., howcNcr, fivcs- 
court, brecches-maker, <X:e.) ; accord¬ 
ingly, three-quarter back & three- 
quarter face are the normal forms, 
ilut the nouns back, length, &e., are 
often dropped when context allows, 
A’ the attributive compound is 
allowed to represent them as well as 
itself ; being then an elliptical noun, 
it has a tendency to resume its -s, 
a three-quarters is perhaps more 
often seen than a three-quarter ; 
either is legitimate. 

threnody, threnode. The OKI) 
treats the lirst as tin* standaid form, 

thrive. 'I'lie OKI) gives thrmr, 
thriven, as the jiast A: ji.p., but 
allows thrived for either. 

throat, b'or a lump in one's t., see 
Stock pathos. 

throstle. Tlu -l- is silent ; see 
Pkonun'ctation. 

thunderer. Kor the T.- The Tunes, 
see SoBKiyui:F>. 

Thursday. For the adverbial use, 
see Fiudav. 

thus. There is a jiartieiilar use of 
thus that should be carefully avoid¬ 
ed ;• it IS very eoinnion in the news- 
jiapers, & the fact that the OKI) 
nevertheless does not fjuote a single 
example of it jirobably indicates 
that it is very uncommon elsewhere. 
In this use thus is placed before a 
jiresent purti<*i|)le (thus enabling 
&e.), & its function, when it is not 
purely otiose, seems to be that ol 
apologizing for the writer’s not 
being cjuite sure what noun the 
participle belongs to, or whether 
there is any noun to which it can 
properly be attached (ef. Unat¬ 
tached participles) ; the exact 
content of thus itself is often as 
dillieult to ascertain as the allegiance 
of the participle. To each quotation 
is appended (1) a guess at the noun 
to which the participle belongs, & 
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(2) a guess at the eontcnt of thus ; 
the guesses are honestly aimed at 
making tiic best of a bad job, but 
readers may prefer other guesses of 
their own : —Out object can only be 
successfully attained by the substantial 
contributions of ivealthy sympathizers^ 
thus enabling us to inaugurate an 
active policy (eonlributions ? by 
being substantial 'i)./Letters on the 
constant stopping of omnibuses, thus 
eausing considerable sujjering to the 
horses (stofiping ? by being eon- 
staiit 'l)./Iiul nozv a fresh unoriety has 
arisen owing to the nsing of the Seine, 
thus making the river navigation 
more dijjicult d' shrw (rising ? by 
oeeurnng V) , 'Lhc ]*rince zcas, by thc 
special command of Ins Majesty the 
Emperor, made the guardian of 
II.I.II. the C'roxvn Prince, thus 
iK'eessitatmg the Prince's constant 
presence in the capital of Japan (the 
apjioint ineiit as guardian? by oe- 
eurring '{)./This circumstance is due 
to the sail innovation introduced at 
the eleventh hour by Captain Burton, 
thus iK'cessilating a remeasurement 
of some of Shamrock's sails (innova¬ 
tion ? !)y oeeurririg ?). It should lie 
noticed that the resolution of the 
])artiei{)le into a relative clause, 
the omission of thus, gets rid of the 
dilliculty every time (nnIiicIi would 
enable; which causes; wlmli makes; 
which necessitated ; which \m 11 
necessitate). 

thyme. Pronounce tim ; before 
the 17th c. the usual spelling was 
tyrne or time. 

tiara'd is preferable to tiaraed ; see 
-i:u & ’i). 

tibia. I’l. -ae ; see Latin pliuiat.s. 

tic douloureux. The best pronun¬ 
ciation (pace OED, which says 
‘ often luispronouneed ’) is tlk ddlo- 
roo' ; see Frknch wouds, 2. 

ticklish. So spelt ; sec INIitte e. 

tidal is a word badly formed, ac¬ 
cording to the views expressed in 
llvBuiD DERIVATIVES ; yet the 
light-hearted suggestion of abandon¬ 
ment made about coastal cannot be 
repeated for it ; it lias not the same 


barbaric appearance, & it is not so 
easily done without. Nevertheless, 
since it is perhaps the only respect¬ 
able-looking & useful word in which 
the rule against appending the ad¬ 
jectival -al to a Teutonic noun has 
been disregarded, & since it is there- 
1 fore more likely than any other word 
I to be quoted in defence of new 
I hybrids in its own image, a protest 
I against its form, though not a pro- 
' posal for its disuse, is called for. 

: It IS of no hoary antiquity, the 
earliest OED quotation being dated 
1807 ; the objection to it need not 
j be set out again here ; see the 
I article already referred to. In case 
it should oceur to any reader that 
the adjective bridal is comparable 
wTlh t., it should be mentioned that 
that word is not a true adjective 
Iroiii bride+ -al, but an attributive 
use of the noun bridal, which = 
bride + ale, — w edding feast ; & bridal, 
unlike is ol hoary antiquity. 

tidbit. Sec TITBIT. 

tidy, V. E or inllcxions see Verbs 

IN -IL A'C., (k 

tie, V. For inflexions see Verbs in 
-IE <kc., 8. 

tiers 6tat. Sec French words. 
tigerish, tigress, bo spelt, 
tike. See tyke. 

tilde (ti Ide), The mark put over n 
(u) in Spanish w hen it is to be follow¬ 
ed by a y sound, as in sehor (s^nyor'). 

tiie(r), tyle(r). The words used in 
freemasonry arc usually spelt with y, 

I but are not of different origin. See 
Y A: 1. 

' till, until. The first is the usual 
form ; for what difference of usage 
exists, see until ; & ef. (un)to, 

; (al)though,(up)on, in(to),(al)though, 
i amid(si). among(st), while & whilst, 

; to w'ard( s), be si d e( s), (be) t wi xt, (wi t h ) • 
; in, w'ith(al), (or) ere, whoso(ever), 
I tli(o)rough. 

I tilth. A w’ord not o])cn to the 
j remarks made in -th nouns, being 
very far indeed from a recent forma¬ 
tion. It differs, however, from the 
really common nouns in -th, such as 
truth & wealth tk filth ; though still 
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a business word in certain technical 
senses, it has become archaic in its 
general meaning of tillage or tilled 
land ; &, being therefore a favourite 
with those who affect poetic diction, 
it has unfortunately begotten a pro¬ 
geny that has not its own claims to 
respect sec -rii noi;xs. 

timbale. See FaENcn words. 

timbre. See French words ; it has 
been proposed to substitute the 
spelling & pronunciation tdmbcr. 

time. Under this, as the most 
general term, may be collected some 
synonyms. Of the live following 
words each is given a single defini¬ 
tion with a view merely to suggesting 
the natural relation between them. 
Though each is often used in senses 
here assigned not to it but to 
another (or not mentioned at all), 
the words date, epoch, era, period, 
cycle, form a series when they are 
strictly interpreted, & to keej) that 
senes in mind is helpful in choosing 
the right woid. 

A date is the identifiable or in¬ 
telligibly stated point of time at 
which something occurs. 

An epoch is the date of an occur¬ 
rence that starts things going under 
new conditions. 

An era is the time during which the 
conditions started at an epoch 
continue. 

A period is an era regarded as 
destined to run its course & be 
succeeded by another. 

A cycle is a succession of periods 
itself succeeded by a similar sue- 
cessi on. 

A time, & an age, arc words often 
exchangeable with all or most of the 
above, & less precise in meaning. 
Cf. also the words term, span, spell, 
season, duration, juncture, moment, 
occasion. 

time, V., makes -mable ; see Mute e. 

tlmeous. See timous. 

timid makes -est; see -er & -est, 4. 
timous, tlmeous. Omit the -e- ; 
see Mute k. Whereas its sole fune- 
tion is to preserve the i sound, the 
OED states that it actually results 


in the erroneous pronunciations 
trmlws & ti'mlMs. 

tinge makes -geablc, see -able 1 ; 
but tinging, sec Mute e. 

tinker, v. It urns an undesirable 
thing to be always tinkering with this 
particular trade. The idiomatic pre¬ 
position is at, not with ; the latter 
IS probably due to confusion with 
tamper ivith ; see Analoov. 

tinsel makes -lied, -lly ; see -ll-, -l-. 

tint, shade, hue. All are available 
as substitutes for the dominant word 
colour. Different hues are. so far as 
meaning goes, simply different col¬ 
ours, so called because for good or 
bad reasons the everyday word is 
held to be unworthy of the context. 
Different tints & shades are properly 
speaking not different colours but 
varieties of any particular colour, 
tints produced by its modification 
with various amounts of white, & 
shades by various admixtures of 
black. These distinctions, howcv'cr 
little present to the mind, have a 
growing influence in determining 
the choice of a synonym for colour. 

tintinnabulum. FI. -la. 

-tion other -ion endings. 7’urgid 
flafiby English of the kind common 
in inferior leading articles is full of 
abstract nouns ; the commonest 
ending of abstract nouns is -tion ; 

to count the -ion words in what 
one has \vritten, or, better, to 
cultivate an ear that without special 
orders challenges them as they come, 
is one of the simiilest & most effec¬ 
tive means of making oneself less 
unreadable. If is as an unfailing 
sign of a nouny abstract style that 
a cluster of -ion words is chiefly to be 
dreaded ; but some nouny writers 
arc so far from being awake to that 
aspect of it that they fall into a still 
more obvious danger, & so stud 
their sentences witli -ions that the 
mere sound becomes an olTenee. 
These points are so simple that 
quotations need not be multiplied:— 
Speculation on the subject of the 
constitution of the British repre¬ 
sentation at the Washington inaug- 
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uration of the League of Nations 
will, presumably, be satisfied when 
Parliament meets, but there is a 
certain nervousness at the suggestion 
that Mr Lloyd George will go over 
there as chief of the British delega¬ 
tion. 

tipstaff. PI. -afjs or -oDcs. 
tiptoe, V., IS, like hoe & shoe^ an 
exception to the Mutk li rule, & 
makes tiptoeing. 
tipsy. See Gentei:lism. 
tirailleur. See French words. 
tire, V., makes iirablc ; see Mute e. 
Tircdly is a bad form if the v'iews 
expressed in -edey arc sound. 

tire, tyre. For other words in which 
the same spelling question has 
arisen, see y & i. The OLD regards 
the word as a shortening of attire — 
the wheel’s attire, clothing, or 
accoutrement ; Sc it states the 
spelling facts thus : ‘ From 15th to 
17th c. sjielt tire tV tyre indifferently. 
Before 1700 tyre became generally 
obsolete, & tire remained as the 
regular form, as it still does in 
America ; but in Great Britain tyre 
has been recently revived as the 
popular term for the rubber rim 
of . . .’. From this it appears that 
there is nothing to be said for byre, 
which is etymologically wrong, as 
well as needlessly divergent from 
our own older & the present Ameri¬ 
can usage, 

tiro, ty-. Spell ti-, & see y i ; pi. 
-O.S-, sec -o(e)8 (}. 

tissue. The OLD gives preecdenee 
to U'sliu over tTsu ; but the latter 
is probably now regarded us the 
belter pronunciation. It i‘5 clear, 
howevTT, that the sh sound ])re- 
vailed in the IGth e., since h, which 
can cuily be accounted for as mark¬ 
ing sound, occurs in quotations from 
1501 ; <Sr this may be the reason for 
the OED’s choice. TI'su is here 
recommended. 

Titan. For the weary T., see 
Sobriquets. 

titbit, tid-. The older spelling is 
tid-; but it is now so much less 
usual, & the significance of tid is so 


doubtful, that there is no case for 
reverting to it. To make the two 
parts ot such words rhyme or jingle 
IS a natural impulse that need not be 
resisted unless it involves real loss 
of meaning. 

tithe makes -thable ; see Mute e. 

titillate makes titillahle; see -able 1. 

Titles, a curious & regrettable 
change has come about in the last 
twenty or thirty years. Whereas we 
used, except on formal occasions, to 
talk & write of Lord Salisbury, Lord 
Derby, Loid Palmerston, & to be 
very sparing of the prefixes Marquis, 
Earl, & Viscount, the newspapers 
arc now full of Marquis Curzon, 
Earl Beatty, Viscount Rothermere, 
& similarly Marchioness this & 
Countess that have replaced the 
Lady that used to be good enough 
for ordinary wear. We have taken 
a leaf in this as in other matters 
from the Japanese book ; it was 
when Jayian took to European titles 
that such combinations as Marquis 
Ito first became familiar to us, & our 
adoption of the fashion is more 
remarkable than pleasing. 

tlttupy. Not -/>/>?/ ; see -p-, -pp-. 

tmesis. See Technical terms. 

to. 1. Substitution for other pre¬ 
positions. 2. IJnidiomatic infinitive. 

1. After three years'* experience of 
the official machine I am of opinion 
that the causes are to be found in the 
rottenness of the present system, to 
the absence of any system at all so far 
as Cabinet control is concerned, & to 
the system of bestowing honours on 
the recommendations of Ministers. 
The <os result from indecision be¬ 
tween aie to be found & some loosely 
equivalent phrase such as may be 
traced, perhaps assisted by the 
writer’s glancing back to recover his 
construction & having his eye caught 
by to. This sort of mistake occurs 
much more often with of, under 
which it wall be found fully illus¬ 
trated. 

2. Unidiomatic infinitive. The im¬ 
possibility to assert himself in any 
manner galled his very sOul./The two 
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factors are the ol/vious necessity to put 
an end once dc for all to the Turkish 
misrule erver alien races, ct the . . . 
To assert & to put shoiilcl clearly be 
of asserting & of putting. Discussion 
will be found under Gi'.rund 3 ; but 
it may be added h('re that it is not 
dillicult to account for this very 
common lapse, sciiuenccs apparently 
similar bein^ familiar enouj^h. There 
is, for instance, nothin<r a<^ainst say¬ 
ing It was an imjiossibihty to assert 
himself, or It is an obvious necessity 
to put an end ; the difhaence is that 
to assert ttc. & to put &c. are nol 
there, as in the exam})l(“.s, adjectival 
appendages of ini/)ossibilitif & neces¬ 
sity, but the re.d subjects of tlu' 
sentences, which might have run 
To assert himself was an inifiossi- 
bihty, & To put an end to so-iV:-so 
is a necessity. 

toady, v. For inllexioiis see Verbs 
IN -IK &c., 6. 

tobacco. PI. -OS ; see -o(k)s 3. 

tobacconist. For the form, see -1ST. 

toboggan makes -aner, -aning ; see 

-N-, -NN-. 

toco, -ko. Usually spelt with c ; 
no plural. 

today, tomorrow, tonight. The 
lingering of the hyphen, which is 
still usual after the to of these words, 
IS a very singular piece of conserva¬ 
tism ; it helps no-om* to pronounce, 
it distinguishes between no words 
that witlKiut it nu'ght be confused, 
&, as the to retains no vestige of its 
original meaning, a reminder that 
the words arc compounds is useless. 
Moreover, it is probably true that 
few people in writing ever dream of 
inserting the hyphen, its omission 
being corrected every time by those 
who profess the mystery of printing. 

toffee. The successive forriLS seem 
to have been taffy, toffy, tojfcc ; it 
may be guessed that the last is due 
to the influence of coffee, but it is 
now established. 

together. All t. must be carefully 
distinguished from altoc ether, 
often written instead of it. 

toilet, -ette. The word should be 


completely anglicized in spelling & 
sound (not -e'tte, nor twahlC't). The 
verb, —to wash, dress, <fee., is chiefly 
U.S. ; adj. & p.p. -eted, sec -T-, -tt-. 

toilless. So written, but pronounc¬ 
ed \^ilh two separate /s ; see skill¬ 
less s.f. 

token. For synonyms see sign. 
By the same t., more by t., are phrases 
that probably those who know most 
about their meaning are least likely 
to use ; the one thing clear is that, 
when they wxre part of everyday 
b^nglish, they did nol mean what 
they are usually made to by those 
who now adorn tlu ir wrdings with 
them. See ^V^VKl>o^u Stue.kt. 
toko. Sec TOGO. 

Toledo. PI. -os ; see -o(l)'^ A- 
toll. For synonyms see i \x. 
tomato, pi. -ocs \ see -o(l)s 1. 
Tommy. Set* Sobriquets, 
tomorrow, to-m-. See toovy. 
ton (fashion). See I-'iiencti words. 
ton (w'eiglit). Ton, the wi'ight ; 
tun, the cask, vat, S: wine-measure. 

tondo. PI. tondos, see -o(l)s 0 ; or 
tondi (-e). 

tone, V., makc'.s -nahlc ; see Mute e. 
tonight, to-n-. See todw. 
tonneau. See Fri.nhti words. 
tonsil makes tonsillitis; -ll-, -l-. 
tonsorial. A word used almost 
only ill Pedantic iii mour. 
tonsure, v., makes -rablc ; .Mute e. 
too. 1. With passive participle. 
2. Illogical uses. 

1. With passive participles t. is sub¬ 
ject to the same limitations, though 
the point has been less noticed, as 
VERY ; the line, however, betwoen 
the adjectival cN: the verbal p.p. is 
often hard to draw ; in the following 
two quotations the addition of with 
&c. Sc in See. to the jiarticiples turns 
the scale. Sc too much should have 
been written instead of too :— Bel¬ 
fast is too occupied with its own 
affairs, too confident of itself, to be 
readily stirred to any movement which 
would endanger its prosperity./But he 
xoas too engrossed in Northern 
Europe to realize his failure. 

2. Illogical uses. These are very 
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common, so common as to deserve 
a place among the Sturdy inde- 
FENSIBLES & to bc alniost idiomatic. 
They result from confusing two 
logical ways of making a statement, 
one with & the other without too, 
& arc better avoided. Praise which 
perhaps ivas scarcelff meant to be 
taken too liternllif (a, which may 
easily he taken too literally ; h, 
which was not meant to be taken 
literally)./MV- need not attach too 
much importance to the dijjercnces 
between Liberal ch Labour (a. We 
may easily attach too much ; h. We 
need not attach much)./ is yet far 
too early to <ieneralLze too widely as to 
OTii>ins d- injluences (a, If we general¬ 
ize too early we may generalize too 
widely ; h, It is too early to general¬ 
ize \M(lel>). 

tool. Of the forms ed^e-tool, cdf*e 
tool, iV edfied tool, it appears from tlic 
OEI) that the last is the least 
common, especially in the literal 
carpenters’ use ; choice between the 
others dejiends on whether tool re¬ 
tains its accent (edgi‘ tool), or parts 
with it to edge (edge-tool) as it 
naturally would with technical weai 
& tear, but not in the proverb & 
other metaphors ; sec IlYrnr.Ns 3 B. 

toothful. PI. -Is ; see -m.. 

top, writing of compounds. In 
topboots, topcoat, Sc topsawyer, the 
accent is on the second part, & they 
are therefore not qualitied for the 
hyphen (see Hyphens 3 B), but 
should bc either as printed above, 
or each in two separate words. In 
top hamper Sc top hat the same is 
true of the accent, but the two-word 
solution is best, because p Sc h un¬ 
separated are apt to coalesce, as in 
Tophet. In topmast & topsail the 
loss of the delinite vowel sound in 
the second part so disguises the fa(‘t 
of their being compounds that 
hyphens, though legitimate, are 
clearly superfluous. In topgallant 
accent again forbids the hyphen, & 
the silence of the p forbids sej)arate 
words. In top-heavy (where the 
question of accent <ioes not arise as 


in compounds of adjective followed 
by noun), the hyphen is required to 
separate p & h. Sec Hyphens. 

topmost. See -most. 
torchon. See French words. 
tormentress. Sec Feminine de- 

SIONATIONS. 

tornado, torpedo. PI. -oes ; see 
-o(e)s 1. For tornado, see also 
WIND, n. 

torpid makes -cst ; see -er & -est 4. 
torpor. So spelt ; see -our & -or. 
torso. PI. -os ; sec -o(e)s G. 
tortoise. Pronounce tor'tws ; the 
pronunciation -oiz or -ois is not ev’^en 
given as an alternative by the OED. 
torus. PI. -Ti. 

toss. For tossed Sc tost see -t & -ed. 
total. The adjective makes -alest, 
-ally, -alize{r), -alizator, -ality ; & 

the verb -ailed, -ailing. See -i.i,-, -L-. 

tother, now only ^‘olloquial, was 
formerly in good literary use, Sc was 
then more often written tother than 
t'other ; there is therefore no need 
for the a[)ostro];he. 

toto caelo. Literally, ‘ by the 
whole sky', i.e. by the greatest 
possible distance. Properly used 
only with differ, different. Sc w’ords of 
similar meaning ; the writer of the 
following extract has guessed that it 
is a higli-elass variant of totally : 
. . . had the effect of habitually repeal¬ 
ing its own canon in part, during the 
Ilf e-time of parties ...,<€' of repealing 
it, toto caelo, after the death of either 
of them. See Foreign danger. 

touchy. See tetchy. 
toupee, toupet. The first is the 
form common in England in the 
18th c., W'rittcn without an accent 
Sc pronounced toope' ; the second is 
the French w’ord, now used in Eng¬ 
land Sc pronounced tob'pa. Adjec¬ 
tive toupeted, pronounced tdo'pad. 

tour de force. See French words. 
tourniquet. Pronounce toor'nikdt. 
tournure. Sec French w^ords. 
tousle, tousy. The OED puts these 
spellings first ; iotiz-, tows-, torvz-, 
also occur. 
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tout court, tout ensemble. See 

French words. 

tow- & towing-. There is periiaps 
an impression that in the compounds 
(e.g. -boat, -line, -net, -path, -post, 
-rope) towing- is the correct form, 
& tow- a slovenly modern abbrevia¬ 
tion. But it appears from the OEl) 
that tow-boat <fc tow-line are the only 
forms recorded for boat line (the 
latter 1719), & tow-rope is about n 
century older than towing-rope ; 
towing-path, however, is as much 
older than tow-path. There is in fact 
no reason for avoiding either form. 
Cf. wash{ing)-stand. 
toward, towards, towardly. The 
adjectives toward (including the pre¬ 
dicative use as in a storm is toward, 
i.e. coming) & towardly arc pro¬ 
nounced to'ard(U). The prepositions 
are best pronounced tord(z), but in 
recent use the inlliienee of spelling 
IS forcing t(5bwor'd(z) on the half 
educated. The adjectives in all 
senses are obsolescent, or at any 
rate archaic. Of the prepositions 
the -s form is the prevailing one, 
the other tends to become literary 
on the one hand ic provincial on the 
other. 

towel makes -lied, -lling ; -ll-, -l-. 
town. T. clerk, t. council, t. hall, 
t. house, & t. talk, should all be 
written as two separate words with¬ 
out hyphens ; see lIvpiriiNS 3 B. 
For town-councillor, which should be 
hyphened, see TUADE-Muioni.vf. 
toy, n. A toyshop or toyshop is 
a shop where toys are sold ; a child’s 
mock shop, on the other hand, is a 
toy shop ; sec HvrnENS 3 B. 

toy, v. For inflexions see Verbs in 
-IE &c., 4. 

trace, n. For synonyms see sion. 
trace, v., makes -ccable; see .Mute e. 
trachea. Pronounce trake'a ; pi. 
tracheae. The derived word in -itis 
is tracheitis (4 syl.), not trachitis. 
But the reaction of the many de¬ 
rivatives, such as tracheotomy & 
trachcoscopic, in which the relative 
stress on the first two syllables is 
reversed, has made tra'kla a popular 


pronunciation. See also False 

QUANTiri'. 

trade. Writing of compounds. 
Trade mark & trade union, no hy¬ 
phens, see lIvrriENS 3 B. In 
trades(-)union (ef. swordsman, towns¬ 
folk, &c.) the tjiK'stion is not so 
simple, but, as that form is dying 
out, need not be answered. In 
trade-unionist the hyphen, which 
would be wrong in trade union, is 
right, since -ist belongs not to union 
alone, but to tlie eomjiound ; ef. 
such words us bow-legged, never bow 
legged. In trade-wind the hyjihen, 
though not obligatory (& not used 
in several of tlie OEi) (jiiotations), 
is right if the stress is j)ut, as the 
OEL) marks it, on trade. 
trade, v., makes -dablc ; see Mute e. 
trade-wind. See wind, n. 
traditIon(al)ism, -1st. For the 
general question betweem smh vari¬ 
ants, see -1ST. In this case the 
longer forms are usual, probably 
because the words are often opposed 
to rationalism, -ist, the form of 
which is fixed by ratioii’s not having 
the necessary meaning, 
traduce makes -ciblc ; see -abi.i: 2. 
traOlc, v., nuik(‘s -icked, -ickcr, 
-icking ; see -c-, -('K-. 
trag^ienne. See comedian. 
tragic(al). See -ic(al). It may 
almost be said that the longer form 
is, in serious use, dead ; though the 
OEl) (}uoles it once or twice from 
modern writers in senses that it does 
not mark obsolete, in each of them 
tragic would have hecn the natural 
word. it survives, however, in 
playful use, often with a memory of 
the ‘ very tragieall mirth ’ of Py- 
ramiis & Thisbc in Midsummer 
Night's Dream. For tragic (or 
dramatic) irony, see irony, 2. 
tragicomedy, tragicomic, &c. The 
forms are due to medieval Latin, & 
too old to be themselv^es corrected to 
tragico-comic &c. But such syncopa¬ 
tions sliould be at least noted as 
irregular when opportunity offers, 
with a view to discouraging imita¬ 
tions. See pacifist in the article -ist. 
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Trailers. Under this name a 
few si)ecirnens are collected of the 
sort of sentence that tires the reader 
out by again <fe again disappointing 
his h()i)e of coming to an end. It is 
noticeable that writers who produce 
trailers produce little else, & that 
wdiere one tine example occurs there 
arc sure to be more in the neighbour¬ 
hood ; the explanation prot)ably is 
that these gentlemen hav^e on the 
one hand a copious pen, A: on the 
other a dislike (most natural, their 
readers must agree) to reading over 
what it may have set down. VVtiat- 
cver its cause, the trailer styh* is 
perhaps of all styles the most 
exasperating. Anyone who was 
conscious of this weakness might 
do mucli to cure himself by taking 
a pledge to use no rclati\'e pronouns 
for a year ; but perhaps most of 
its vieiiins are unconscious. * This 
type of wicket is always trappy, one 
ball coming first on to the bat, with 
another hanging lir(\ which so fre¬ 
quently causes a catch to be given 
by the batsman playing loo quickly, 
as Hallows appeared to do when 
caught & bowled by Macaulay, \Nhen 
he promised a good innings, in spite 
of being missed at fine leg from a 
ball which certainly should have 
been caught, since the ball was 
played 6: not hit off the legs.’/' For 
instance, we eoiKpicred tlu* Zulus & 
by exercise of sovereign powers set 
up a lot of chieftains in place of 
Cctywayo ; then, under protest 
from the Treasury, withdrew our 
hand A let tliein stew until, in the 
midst of their anaiehy, Hoer emis¬ 
saries & fillibusters found a fertile 
soil for intrigues, that ended in a 
cession to them of territory to be 
called the New Republic, recogni¬ 
tion of wdiich w'as tirst refused & 
then, after a long period of acrimon¬ 
ious contention, assented to ; but 
not before many line Zulus had been 
unnecessarily killed nor without 
some of the best of their agricultural 
land being lost to the tribe.’/‘ It is 
true that part of the traflie here is 
heavy, but at least the surface might 


be conditioned by modern methods, 
even if the form of paving cannot 
well be altered, though I think it 
ought to be—e.g., if Sydney Smith’s 
suggestion as to tlie wood pavement 
problem perplexing an old vestry— 
“ Gentlemen, put your heads to¬ 
gether, & the thing’s done ”—is 
irnjiracticablc, there are now im¬ 
proved means open to a modern 
City Council, both in surface dress¬ 
ing, in hard wmods, & even in 
macadam, by the use of slag— 
locally called dross—from the iron 
furnaces in Yorkshire, which makes 
the hardest & smootliest surface.’/ 
' lit deals also with Pemba Island, 
infested by hereditary wizards who 
are addicted to anthropophagy & 
thc.riomorphosis in the intervals of 
selling charms to natives to keep off 
thiev’cs & to thieves to enable them 
to become invisible that they may 
the belter plunder the natives.’/ 
' It may be that the modification of 
our Free Trade principles to a suffi¬ 
cient form of Fair Trade will be all 
that is necessarv to jirev’cnt the final 
decline, which probably the pinch 
of the last few’ years has prevented 
from setting in from a previous run 
of prosperity, which, by causing the 
easy realization of line old businesses 
under the seductive lines of Limited 
Liability, has resulted in the ““ Super 
man *’ being eliminated in favour of 
a joint control in which the diver¬ 
gence of opinion among Directors 
with little personal interest has 
jirt vented a uniformity & continuity 
of policy absolutely essential in the 
management of any business with 
w’idespread interests.’/‘ But, so far 
as I could see, nobody carried aw’ay 
burning candles to rekindle w’ith 
holy fire the lamp in front of the 
ikon at home, wdiich should burn 
throughout the year except for the 
short time it is extinguished in order 
to receive anew the light that is 
relit every year throughout the 
Christian world by Christ’s victory 
over death.’ 

traipse. See trapes. 
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trait. The final t is sounded in 
America, but still usually silent in 
England. For synonyms, see sign. 

traitress. Feminine designations. 
trammel makes-/W, 
tranquil makes -illcst, -illity, -itlizc, 
-illy ; see -ll-, -l-, 2. Mis-sjiellings 
are very common, esj). trauquilUy, 
wrong even on U.-S. j)rinelj)les. 

transact makes transactor : see -ou. 
transcendence, -cy. See -c k, -cv. 
transcendent(al). These words, 
with their many specialized applica¬ 
tions in philosophy, are for the most 
part beyond the scope of this book ; 
but there are popular uses in which 
the right form should be chosen. 
1, The word that means surpassing, 
of supreme exeelknee or greatness, 
&c., is transcendent, k the following 
is wrong— The matter is of trans¬ 
cendental importance, csjnriallif in 
the present disastrous state of the 
world. See I^ong vakianis for 
similar pairs. 2. The word ajiphed 
to God in contrast with immanent 
is transcendent. S. The word that 
means visionary, idealistic, outside 
of experience, <te., is transcendental. 
4. The word ajiphed to Emerson 
his ‘ religio-jihilosophieal teaching ’ 
is transcendental. 

transcribe makes -hahlc; Mute e. 
transfer. Noun transfer, verb 
transfer', see Norv & veuii ; trails- 
ferred, -errin^, -errer, see -u-, -iiii- ; 
but transferable, see coMn:i{(K)AHLi: ; 

& transference, transferee, & trans¬ 
feror. Of transferrer transferor, 
the first is the general agent-noun, 
a person or rneelianism that jiasses 
something on, & the second a legal 
term for the jicrson who conveys liis 
property to another, the transferee. 

transfuse makes -sible ; see -abee 2. 
transgress makes transgressor ; -ou. 
tranship, transship, trans-ship. To 
all who do not happen to have been 
reconciled by familiarity to the 
short form it presents itself as an 
odd sort of mon.ster, which they 
start by pronouncing tril'nship (ef. 
transom), & do not at once connect 


with shipping. And they have at 
any rate the justilieation, however 
little they may be aware of it, that 
there are no other words in which 
trans i.s curtailed to tran bIicii it is 
]>relixed to a word of English not 
i.atin origin like ship. The full A' 
indispulably belter form trans-shij/ 
is aeeordingly liere reeorninended ; 
but the OKI) accepts tranship, sav¬ 
ing only ‘ less eomnionly trans-sliip ’. 
Cienerations of clerks h:i\e sa\ed 
fheinselves trouble A: nearly inadi 
aw.iy with llu* s iV: the hvfihen ; of 
28 C)I']1) (juotat ions, including t hosi* 
for tran(s-)shij)ment. nine only show 
s-s or ss —nine- the right against 
nineteen A. the v rung. 

translate makes -table, see .Mi ll: e ; 
A: -tor, see -ou, 

transliterate m.ikcs -raJAe, see -aule 
1 ; A: -tor, see -ou. 
translucence, -cy. See -c i . -cv. 
translucent. See tu vnsi*mu.ni. 
transmit makes -died, -itter, -ilting, 
see -T-, -TT- ; A: -issible or -itiable, 
.see -AT.EE 2 

transmogllfy. For indexions see 
Vi.uns IN -IE A.e , G. 
transom ni,ikrstransorned; -m-,-mm-. 
transparence, -ency. The second is 
tlie usual form. I’lie first is marked 
rare in the Oh^I) ; Ar indeed, in its 
only two -cnee (piotations th.it are 
as late as 1800 euphony plainly 
accounts for tlie avoidance of -ey : 
Motive may be detected through the 
transparence of tendenc'v. .idaman- 
tinc solidity, transparence, d- bril¬ 
liancy. 

transparent, & the synonyms dia¬ 
phanous, pellucid, translucent. Trans¬ 
parent is tin* general word for 
describing what is jienetrable by 
sight (lit. or tig.) or by light, it it 
eiin be substituted for any of the 
others unless there is some point of 
precision or of rhetoric to he gained. 
.'\11 three synonyms have the rhetori¬ 
cal value of being less common than 
transparent, & therefore ajipear 
more often in poetical writing. As 
regards precision, the following d(*- 
finitions of the words’ narrower 
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senses are offered, & to each are 
appended some specially appro¬ 
priate nouns, & the adjective or 
partieij)le that seems most directly 
opposed. 

That is diaphanous which does not 
preclude si^ht of what is behind it ; 
Garments, vapour, membrane ; opp. 
shrouding. 

That is transparent which does not 
even obscure sight of wh.it is behind 
it ; glass, candour, pretence ; opp. 
obscuring. 

That is pellucid ^^hleh does not dis¬ 
tort images seen through it ; uiatcr, 
literarif style ; opj). turbid. 

That is translucent wtiieh does not 
bar the passage of light ; alabaster, 
tortoise-shell ; opfi. opaque. 

transpire. The notorious misuse of 
this word consists in making it mean 
happen or turn out or go on ; tV: the 
legitimate meaning that has been 
misinterpreted into this is to enu igt* 
from secrecy into kno\N ledge, to leak 
out, to become known by degrees. 
It is needless to do more than give 
a single example of the right use, 
followed by several of the wrong :— 
The conditions of the contrait ivere 
not allowed to t. (light). That strike 
has caused a not inconsiderable in¬ 
crease in the cost of production, zchilc 
nothing similar has transpired in 
(Germany rvithin the past few years to 
produce anjf such effect here. Abeken 
. . . has a pretty fair idea, although no 
very accurate information, of xchat 
was transpiring in the inner circles 
of liismarck's mind./What they de¬ 
mand is that, after negotiations hiwe 
been carried through, a statement 
should be made as to what has trans¬ 
pired. /lioth men opened in a subdued 
mood in wdiat transpired to be the la.st 
fiame of this grand fight. The last of 
these adds to the wrong meaning of 
t. an unidiomatic construction after 
it in the infinitive to be That eon- 
struetion will not do even when t. 
lias its true sense ; that sense is 
complete in itself, & transpired to be 
IS as little English as came to light 
to be ; here is the right sense followed 


by the wrong construction : They 
must have been aware of the possi¬ 
bility that the facts might be as they 
ultimately transpired to be. 

In the literal sense, t. makes -Table, 
sec Muti: e. 

transport. Noun tra'nsport, vxrb 
transport ; see Noun & verb. 
transposal. Sec -ae. 
transpose makes -sable ; see ^NIute e. 
trans-ship(ment). The better spel¬ 
lings ; see tranship. 

transubstantiatlon. The pronun¬ 
ciation -sia'shri, which is reeoLmized 
as an alternative by the OED, is 
here recommended ; see -ciatkw. 

trapes, traipse. The first seems to 
be at pre.sent the orthodox spelling ; 
but tlie word in this form has so 
pu/-zhiig a look that it would surely 
1)'- better to use the second, which 
is allow'ed bv the OEI) as an alterna¬ 
tive, is quoted from Swift &, Pope, 
can be pronounced only one way. 
The objection 1" it is that, if the 
supposed origin l ~ French trapasser 
-trespass) is <orreet,it is obscured 
rather more by traipse than by trapes; 
but then it may not be correct. 

trapezium. PI. -ia, -rns ; see -u.m. 
travail, travel. Distinguished in 
jiroiuineiation, but rather slightly, 
as tra'vil & tra vel ; in the parts 
with an extra syllable (-ing, -er, 
-eth) the difierenee is plainer, travail 
making trisyllables tSr travel disyl¬ 
lables (tra'vling kc ) J'ravel, but 
not travail, makes -Her, -lied, -lling ; 
see - 1 .L-, -L-. For travelled adj. see 

iNTRAXSlTlVi: r.p. 

traverse, v., has -sable ; Muie e. 
travesty. See burlesqt^e ; &, for 
verb inlhxion, Verbs in -ie &e., 6 
trayful. PI. -Is : see -ful. 
treacle makes -ely ; see Mute e. 
treasonable, treasonous. The luean- 
.ngs are not disUnguishable ; trea¬ 
sonous is now comparatively rare, 
& more likely to be met in verse. 

treasure, v., makes -table ; see 
Mute e. 

Treasury. T. bench, T. note ; no 
hyphens ; see Hyphens 3 B. 
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treble. See triple. 
trecento, -list. Pronounce tra- 
chfi'ntd, -tJst. This & quattrocento^ 
-isty cinquecentOy -ist, arc words con¬ 
stantly used by writers on Italian 
art. Though their true meaning is 
aOO, 400, 500, they arc used as 
abbreviations for the centuries 1000- 
1399 (1301-1400 is with us the 11th 
c.), 1400-1499 (our 15th e.), cK. 15<M)- 
1599 (our IGth). There is therefore 
a double pu/zle, Italian 300 for 
Italian 1300, & Italian Kith e. for 
English 14th e. The words in -ist 
mean painters &c. of the century. 

tree'd is perhaps preferabh^ to 
treed ; cf. fee'd & pedioule'd, & 
see -ED & ’d. 

trefoil. (JED gives fircferenee to 
tre- over trS-. 

trellis makes -iscd ; see -s-, -ss-. 
trembly, not -ei/ ; see Mi i e i:. 
tremolo. 1*1. -o.v ; see -o(e)s C. 
tremor. So spelt ; see -ouu & -or. 
trend. A word that, whether as 
noun or as verb, should be iLsed by 
no-one \\ho is not sure of both its 
meaning & its idiomatic habits. 
There has unquestiouabhf been a trend 
of German policq to sfrenathen the 
Empire's naval })o'dtion bif making 
relations closer nith Aiistria-IIun- 
gary, Italy, tb Turkeif. Jlis chapter 
on although if has little to do nith 
the rest of his volume, <(• trends very 
closely upon the forbidden theme of 
history, is interesting. ‘ There is a 
t. of (German policy to do ’ is not 
English, though ‘ The t. of (ierman 
policy IS to do ’ would be. Trends 
very closely upon is perhaps a con¬ 
fusion with trenches Ac. ; the essen¬ 
tial idea in t. is direction, not 
encroachment. 

trente et quarante. Fki:nc ii words. 
trepan. Both verbs, that meaning 
entrap, & the surgical, make tre¬ 
panned, -lining ; sec -x-, -nn-. 

trepan, trephine, nn. & vv. The 
first, the older term for the instru¬ 
ment & for operating with it, is 
probably still the prevailing one in 
lay use ; but in surgical books &e. 
trephine, which as a noun is properly 


the name of an improvement on the 
trepan, is now the regular term. 
I*ronounce trlfi'n or trife'n. 

trestle. Pronounce -si ; see Pro¬ 
nunciation, Silent t. 

trial. T. heat, t. trip ; no hyphens ; 
see IIvpiiENs 3 B. 

tribrach. See Technical ter.ms. 
Pronounce tri'biak. 

tribunal. Pronounce tribu'ruil or 
tiIbiTm/1 ; the i is short in Latin, 
but Of'd) puts tri- first, A see Fal.se 

I QUANTUM. 

' tributary. So siielt ; cf. contribu- 
\ tory, A sec mandatary. 

tribute. 1. For synonymy sec tax. 
2. A Slipshod exi i nsion of the less 
i excusable kind—since the meaning 
i of t. is surely no mystery -is that 
j which nowadays sets ‘ a t. to ’ to do 
' the work of a proof (or illustration 
\ Ac.) of, as in : The debate on the 
I li'hole u'as a tribute to the good taste 
' d* good form of the House of Com- 
I mons. All these d' many other pro- 
; minent English ivorh-s hax'e been 
i fairly d; critically analysed, cb it is 
‘ a tribute to the modesty of the Ameri¬ 
can editors that the European ivorks 
receive first jdaee. 

\ tricentenary. Sec ( enien.vuv. 
triceps, b'or ]>lural, see incEP>.. 
tricksyjftricky. 1 )in j.uentev nox 
i.s proceeding, in tfa^ diieetion ol 
restricting trichsy to contexts in 
I which the (piality i.s regarded not 
I with condemnation or dislike or 
I apf»r<‘hension ( — dishonest, cunning, 

! diilicult, Ac.) but \Mth amlisemenl 
i or interest ( -{)la\ful, ingenious. 

I Ae.). It had formerly, to judge 
i from the OlOD record, all the mean¬ 
ings to itself, being more than two 
centuries older than tricky. 

triclinium. PI. -ia. 

tricolor, tricolore, tricolour. The 

first is a Latin adjective (trFkolor) 
used in botanical names ; the second 
is the French adjective used in 
describing the French flag (/c dru/RY/u 
tricolore) ; the third is a badly 
formed English noun (sec colour, 
A Hybrid derivatives) used by 
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itself as a name {the tricolour) for the 
French Hag, & usually pronounced 
trf'kfller. It would be better to use 
tricolor (trl'kolor) in this sense also, 
& drop the other two forms, 
trlforium. PI. -ia. 
trigger makes -ered ; see -ii-, -im-. 
trill. F or the phonetic sense sec 

Technical terms. 
trillion. See billion. 
trilogy,trimeter. Technicalterms. 
trio. Pron.tre'o. IM.-o.v, see-o(E)s4. 
triolet. See Technical terms. 
Pronounce tri-. 

triple)(treble. If the musical sense 
of treble is put aside, there are per¬ 
haps no senses in whi<‘h one is 
jiossible & the other impossible ; 
but they do tend to diverge. Fir.st, 
though either can be adjective, verb, 
or noun, treble is the more usual 
verb & noun, & triple the more 
usual adjectne. Secondly, in the 
adjeelival use treble now' refers 
rather to amount (three times as 
great &e.), triple rather to plural¬ 
ity (of three kinds or parts). A few 
phrases, in each of which the word 
iiseil is clearly preferable to the 
other, will illustrate :—Newspaper 
has trebled its circulation, / Treble 
the money would not buy it now'./ 
This IS quite treble w hat I expected./ 
(ioing at treble the pace./lie offered 
me treble wages, I'he light w'as 
resumed with treble fury./Treble 
diHiculty ( = three times the diHi- 
culty) ; a triple difticulty ( = a dilli- 
culty of three kinds).''Surrounded 
with a triple wall./lViple-exiiansion 
engines. /The classilication is triple./' 
Triple alliance, contest, birth. 

triplet. See -sTicn, & Technical 
TERMS. 

tripod. OED pronounces tri'pod. 
With no alternative (but trFpodal, 
also without alternative). But 
tri pod is now' certainly often heard, 
& is not unlikely to prevail, 
triptych. Pronounce -k. 
tristich. See -stich. 
trisyllable. So spelt, 
triturate makes -rable ; see -able 1. 
triumphal, -phant. The meanings 


are quite distinct, but to use the 
first for the second is usually a worse 
mistake than the converse, because 
the idea it ought to convey is nar¬ 
rower & more definite. Triumphal 
means only of or in the celebra¬ 
tion of a victory, & belongs to the 
original ‘ triumph ’ or victorious 
general’s procession ; triumphant 
belongs to triumph in any of its 
senses, especially those of brilliant 
success or exultation. In the folloAv- 
ing quotations each word is used 
where the other w'as required. The 
“■ jirogrcss ' of the first was not 
almost., but quite, triumphant ; <fe 
the ‘ care<-r ’ of the second, if it 
lasted GO years & W'as troubled, may 
have been triumphant, but liardly 
triumphal. . . . through the streets 
of which he had almost a triumphant 
j/rogress, icith women clinging about 
his car^ manifesting in enery possible 
way their delight at his presence./ 
. . . the story he told us of the sixty-six 
prcx'ious years of his troubled, trium¬ 
phal career. Sec also Malaprops, 
Pairs & sn s.r' s. 

triumvir. PI. -rs or less usu. -rl ; 
see Latin PLUR.iLS. 

-TRIX. As any Latin agent-noun 
in -tor could form a feminine in -irix, 
some of these when taken into 
English continue to do so, especially 
such as are, like testator & prosecutor. 
in legal use. It is a serious ineon- 
vemence that the Latin plural is 
-ices (-i'sez) ; if the Latin quantity 
is preserved, the accent has to be 
shifted in the plural, which makes 
the word hardly recognizable. The 
result is ihat it is sometimes given 
up as a bad job ; OED gives e. g. 
prosccu'trices & ra'dices (radix is like 
the -trix words, with Latin pi. 
radi'ces), & allows matrix a popular 
ma'triccs by the side of a correct 
matrrees ; but for cicatrix & 
mediatrix it allow's only -tri'ces, & 
for directrix, executrix, heritrix, 
states only that the pi. is -ices & 
leaves us to deal with quantity & 
accent as we please. 

This sort of confusion would be 
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best cured by sinking the words’ 
latiiiity & giving them all the ordin¬ 
ary English plural— iesia'trixcs &c. 
instead of testatri'ccs or testa'triecs. 
For some of them the further 
anglicizing of -trix into -tress would 
also be possible. For the other 
escape of using the masculine form 
& dropping the feminine, see Femin¬ 
ine DESIGNATIONS. 

The chief words concerned arc : 
administratrix, cicatrix, directrix, 
executrix, hcritrix, inheritrix, ma¬ 
trix, mediatrix, prosecutrix, radix, 
testatrix. 

troche. A word that it reipiircs 
some ingcnuitj' to pronoiinee wrong, 
trosh, troeh, & trok, being all recog¬ 
nized ; but the OET) draws the line 
at tro'kl, which is, it apjiears, 
‘ commercial A vulgar ’. 

trochee. Sec Technical terms. 
trols-temps. Se e Fre.ncu words. 
trolley. Usually so sjielt ; pi. -etfs. 
troop. Tronpinji the colour is the 
orthodox modern jihrase ; but in 
the older quotations in the OED il 
is colours. 

trophy. OEI) pronounces tro- 
withoiit alternative, 
trottoir. See French words. 
troublous. ‘ Now only literary or 
archaic ’ says the OED ; & one of 
its quotations shows well the bad 
effect of diversifying commonplace 
contexts with words of that sort ; 
the ordinary troublesome was the 
word wanted : Mr Waljtole took on 
himself the manaiiemcjit of the Home 
Office, little knoxL'iu^ what a troublous 
business he had brought upon his 
shoulders. 

trounce makes -ceahle ; sec Mute e. 
trousers. So spell. Adjective 
trousered, see -R-, -rk-. (’omyiounds 
best made without the -.s, c. g. 
trouser-button, -pocket, -stretcher. 

trousseau. Sec French words, &, 
for plural, -x. 

trout. PI. usually the same, see 
CoLLI'.CTIVES 1, 4. 

trouvaille, trouvdre. Sec French 


WORDS. From time to time the reetor 
records the arrival in this bird sane- 
tuarif of redstarts, or still rarer 
trouvailles (visitors ?). 

trow, when still in ordinary use, 
w'as pronounr;ed tro. 

trowel makes -lied, -lling ; -ll-, -l-. 

truculence, -cy. See -ce, -cy ; &, 
for jiroiHinciation, foil. 

truculent. OED gives preference 
to trdTi'ku- ov'cr tiu'kfi- ; but the 
latter IS gaining, ehiclly, no doubt, 
owing to the much greater ease given 
by the \Mder dissimilation of thc“ two 
vow<*ls ; ef. the substitution of Idb 
for lu in the still more dillieult lugu¬ 
brious A lucubration (see la:). 

TRUE & FALSE ETYMOLOGY. I aig- 
lish being tlie one of all languages 
that has gatla red its material from 
the most \anous sourers, the study 
of its etvmology is naturally of 
exceptional interest. 11 is a study, 
however, worth undertaking for 
that interest, iK: as an end in itself, 
rather than as a means to the 
aecpiiring either of a sound style or 
even of a correct voc'abulary. What 
(‘oneerns a writer is much h‘ss a 
word’s history than its present 
meaning A idiomatic habits. The 
etymologist is aware. A: the person 
who has paid no attention to the 
subject is yirobably unaware, that 
a fuse is so ealhai not because it 
fuses anything, but because it is 
spindie-sha])(‘(i ; tliat a belfry is not 
named from its bell ; that a child's 
cot & a sheep-ro/ come from difftTcnt 
languages ; that MVN/i rabbit is 
amusing A right, A ire/.v/i rarebit 
stuiiiil A wrong ; that isle A island 
have nothing in common ; A that 
pygmy is a more signilieant spelling 
than pigmy. Hut to know when it 
is A when it is not well to call an 
islami an isle is w’orth more than to 
know all these etymological facts. 
Still, etymology has its uses, even 
for those whose sole concern with it 
is as an aid to writing A a preventive 
of blunders ; it may save us from 
treating protagonist as the opposite 
of antagonist, or from supposing a 
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watershed to be a river-basin, or 
from materializing the comity of 
nations into eillier a eoinrnittee or 
a company of them, or from thinking 
that to demean oneself is to lower 
oneself or do a mean thing ; but it 
must be added that the etymology 
jiroviding such stray scraps of useliil 
knowledge is much more tiiat which 
deals with the French & l^atin ele¬ 
ments in our language than that 
will ' deals ith ati Tt 

tonic substratum. Those wiio start 
with a knowledge* ot J^atin A: Freneh 
have in this way a very real if 
not very ealeiilabie* advantage* over 
writers whei are without it ; but to 
advise the* latter to acepiire Latin & 
Freneh at a late stage with a view 
to ridding themselves of the handi¬ 
cap, still more to ine.te them to a 
course of pure English etymology, 
would be* feieilisli indee*d. 

After tins much of warning, which 
ameiiints to a eenifessie^n that etymei- 
leigieal knuuledge is of less iinjuir- 
tanee* tei writers than might be 
su})[)e)sed, a selee‘tian of Asorels is 
offere-d exemplifying the small sur¬ 
prises that re ware! or disa{)f)ennt the 
etynieilogist. They are arrangeti 
alphabetie-ally, but are a very low 
f)ere*<*ntage of what might have been 
eolleeted ; with each weird the 
barest indication only is given e^f the 
point, which to many reaelers wall 
be alreaely known, A: by others may 
Ik* easily venlled in any good 
dictionary ; the object of the list is 
not to give etymeilogies, but to pro- 
viele anyone who is curious about 
the value of such kiiowl<*dge with 
the means of testing it. The words 
in small capitals are the few that 
happen to have been treated in their 
))laees in any way that at all bears 
upon the present subject. 

AMUCK, not E muck 

anthem, not Ck anatiihemi to offer 

apparel, not L parn prepare 

arbour, not L arbor tree 

barberry, not E berry 

bastard, not E base 

l>eetle, several words 

belfry, not E bell 


blindfold, not E fold 
bliss, not E bless 
boon, a prayer, not its granting 
bound (homeward Are.), not E bind 
BOUKx. se])arate words 
boxing-day, not pugilistic 
bridal, not an adjective in -al 
miiKR (j)ipe), not E brier 
buekw’heat, not E buck 
buttonhole, not hole but hold 
card (comb wool Are ), not from card 
(paper) 

carnival, not from L vale farewell 
cast, separate w’ords 
ehevaux de frise, — Frisian cavalry 
cinders, not L ctnrrcs 
cockroach, not cock or roach 
COCOA, cocoxi T, unconnected 
COMITY, not L comes companion 
emivey. not L veho carry 
Cookie (bun Are.), not 1C cook 
eo[)e, several words 
cure, not L cor heart 
cot(k), separite words 
couNTKY DAM i;, not F contre-danse 
couit'i CAUD. .1 corruption 
crayfish, not E fish 
cuuARE, not L . uro 
curtail, not JC tail 
outlet, not IC cut 
Di.MHAN, not K mean 
dispatch, not J*' d^pecher 
egg on, not egg but edge 
EQUERRY, not !.« etjuus horse 
i:ku\nu, not L erro wander 
l AROuciTE, not L ferox fierce 
Fimsfi, not of barbarian but L origin 
FiNor.RiNG fw'ool), iiot h\ finger 
FORBEARS, = forc-beeib 
FUSE, FUSEE, from Jj fusus spindle 
uixoERLY, not E ginger 
GIPSY, soiiree disguised by spelling 
GLOSS, om *vord Coloured by another 
GREYHOUND, not E grcy 
inecntive, not L incendo to fire 
ingenuity, stolen by ingenious from 
ingenuous 

ISLAND, mis-spelt from confusion 
w'ith isle 

Jerusalem artichoke, not Jerusalem 
LITANY, LITURGY, first syllables un 
connected 

lutestring, not lute or string 
MESEMiyiYANTHEMUM, deceptive -y- 
for -i- 
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MOOD (gram.), = morfe, not mood 
(temper) 

MOULD, several words 
pen, pencil, unconnected 
PIGMY, deceptive -i- for -y- 
PROTAGONIST, Gk pTOtOS first, HOl 
pr6 for 

recover, not E cover 
repair, two separate verbs 
river, not L riviifi river 
scale, several words 
scarify, not E scare 
scissors, not L scindo sciss- cleave 
SORRY, SORROW, Unconnected 
TUBEROSE, not tube or rose 
tureen, not 'Turin 
vile, villain, unconnected 
WATERSHED, neither a store of water 
nor a place that sheds water 
Welsh rabbit, not rare bit. 

truffle. OEI) giv’es precedence to 
the pronunciation tru'fi, which is the 
natural English ; but association 
with French cookery leads many 
people to partly assimilate the sound 
to that of the differently spelt 
French word, «& say trcib'fi. ' 
truism. The word’s two meanings 
hav*e been compared both with each 
other &: with some synonyms under 
COMMONPLACE. It is iiot ])crmissible 
to be too sanguine of the outcome of 
the Conference, S: A leading personage 
at the Conference declares that there is 
no cause for undue alarm, are ex¬ 
amples of the sort of t. that writers 
should not allow themselves ; mend 
them by changing too into very & 
undue into much, & sec too 2. As 
to the use of the word itself, the 
temptation to say that a thing is 
a truism when no more is meant 
than that it is true, because it has 
a smarter sound, should be resisted ; 
so : It probably owes much to the 
dialect in which it is played ; but 
that is a truism of almost every Irish 
or Scotch j)lay. 
truly. See Letter forms. 
trumpet makes -eting, -cted, -eter ; 
see -T-, -TT-. 'T. major ; no hy[dien ; 

see Hyphens (Group *Court Mar¬ 

tial). 

truncate. See -atable. 


trunk. T. drawers, t. hose, t. road, 
no hyphens, see Hyphens 3 B. 

trunkful. PI. ~ls ; see -ful. 

trunnion makes ^oned ; -n-, -nn-. 

trust. The OED’s definition of the 
commercial sense is here given, for 
com[)arison with cartel : A body 
of producers or traders in some class 
of business, organized to reduce or 
defeat competition, lessen expenses, 
tfe contml production & distribution 
for their common advantage ; spec., 
such a combination of commercial or 
industrial companies, with a central 
governing body of trustees which 
holds a majority or the w’holc of the 
stock of each of the combining firms, 
thus having a controlling vote in the 
eoiuluct A operation of each. 

trustworthy, -Uy. The generation 
IS perhaps nearly extinct that held 
it a duty to thrust this good word 
into places where it was in obvious 
discomfort in order that the naughty 
reliable miglit be ke[)t out. The 
OEI) quotes from the Daily Sews of 
1870 *I am t rust worthily informed 
that . . .', with other specimens. 
Sec REI-IABLi:. 

truth. PI. [iron, -dhz : -th & -dh. 

try. The niiom t. ct- do something 
is described as colloquial for /. to do. 
Its use IS almost confined to ex¬ 
hortations & promises ; Do t. tO 
stop coughing ; I will t. dr have it 
ready for you. And it is hardly 
applicable to past time ; He tried d' 
made the best of it is not English in 
the sense rtapiired, though He did t. 
d- make the best of it is conceivable. 
It IS, therefore, collofjuial, if that 
means specially appropriate to actual 
speech ; but not if colloquial means 
below’ the proper standard of literary 
dignity. Tbough t. to do can alw’ays 
be substituted for t. d* do, the latter 
has a shade of meaning that justifies 
its existence ; in exhortations it 
implies encouragement—the effort 
will succeed— ; in promises it im¬ 
plies assurance—the effort shall 
succeed. It is an idiom that should l>e 
not discountenanced, but used when 
it comes natural. See Pedantry. 
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trysail. Pronounce tri'sl. 

Tsar. ‘ The now prevalent spelling * 
—OED. 

tsetse. So spelt ; pron. tsS'tsI. 

-T-, -TT-. Words ending in -t are 
very numerous, & there* seems to be 
some hesitation about making them 
conform to the rules that prevail for 
most cons(mants : forms like rivettcr. 
blanketty, dorketted, are often seen, 
though good usag(“ is against them. 
Monosyllables ending in -t double 
it before suflixes beginning with 
vowels if the sound preceding it is 
a single vowel (a, e, i, o, u), but not 
if it IS a diphthong or a doubled 
vo^^el or a N’owt l & r : jjcttish, potted^ 
cutter^ but Jlouting, soo(if, skirting. 
^Vords of more than one syllable 
follow the rule for monosyllables if 
their last syllable is accented (co- 
(juettish, hut rvjx'atcr) ; but other- 
^^ise they do not double it : discom¬ 
fited, riveter, combatant, 7vairiscottng, 
snippety, pilotage, balloted. 

tub. E dr the Tub in philosophic 
slang, see Ac.\oi:mv. 

tube makes tubing ; see Mi^rr e. 

tuber is the darling of the lower 

class of El.r.ClANT-VARIATIONlsts — 

the class that indulges in the prac¬ 
tice not as a troublesome duty but 
for jileasure. A potato is a t., but 
the fact should be lelt in the decent 
obscurity of agricultural textbooks. 
There ivas no dijjicultif in getting 
potatoes one day — the newt, so to 
speak, you could search Paris icithouf 
diseoi'cring a single tuber./The potato 
crop in South Lincolnshire is in grave 
danger oiving to the shortage of labour : 
the tubers, ichich by this time should 
be nearly all lifted, arc still in the 
ground./Sir Walter Jialeigh popu¬ 
larized them, tt- in all probability 
Sir Francis Drake ivas the first to 
bring the tuber that is ‘ doing its bit ’ 
in the war from the S'civ World. 

tuberose. Pronounce tu'beros (not 
tu'broz) ; not from tube or rose, but 
from (Polianthes) t ubcrosa= tuber- 
ous, or grown from tubers. 

tubftll. PI. -Is ; see -ful. 


Tuesday. For (on) T., see Friday. 
tug. Edr t. at one’s heartstrings, 
see Stock pathos. 
tulle. See French words. 
tumblerful. PI. - Is ; see -ful. 
tumbrel, -bril. OED gives the two 
spellings in this order. 

tumefy. So spelt, not tumi- ; for 
inllexions sec Verbs in -if. &c. 6. 
tumidity, tumidness, -ty & -ness. 
tumultuary)(tumultuous. The dis¬ 
tinction between the two is not very 
dehnite, & sentenees may easily be 
made in which either might be used 
& give the same sense. But it may 
first be said that -tuous is now the 
much commoner word, which should 
be chosen unless there is gooii ri'ason 
to prefer the other : &, secondly, 

what is emphasized by -tuous is 
rather the violence & imjietus & 
loree, while -tuary emphasizes the 
irregularity unorganized nature, 
of the thing described : tumultuous 
ajijtlausc, seas, attack, joy, crowd ; 
tumultuary /(frees (hastily levded), 
thifughts (thiongiiig confusedly), ris¬ 
ings (sj)oradie) 
tumulus. IM. -li. 
tun. See TON. 

tune makes tunable & tuny ; see 
Mute e, & -lv lV -v. 
tunnel makes -lied, -lling ; -ll-. -l-. 
tu quoque. See Technical terms. 
turban makes -nned ; see -x-, -nn-. 
turbid makes -est ; see -er &: -est 4. 
turbidity, turbidness, -ty -ness. 
turbine. OED recognizes only the 
pronunciation with -in ; & that 

with -in, now often heard, & due 
only to misguided rev'erence for 
spelling, will doubtless pass away. 
Turc-. ^ee Turk. 

Turcoman (pi. -ans) is the form 
accepted by the OED in preference 
to Turkoman & Turkman ; ef. Turk. 

tureen. The right pronunciation is 
tere'n, in accordance with the de- 
nv'ation {terra earth) & the older 
English spelling {terrene &c.) ; but 
it is now more often said as ture'n, & 
perhaps associated with Turin. 

turf. PI. ; -/s & -ues appear an 
equal number of times in the post- 



TURGID ( 

18th-c. quotations of the OED, 
which itself uses -/s. See -ve(d). 
turgid makes -est ; see -er & -est 4. 
For turgidity, -idncss, sec -Tsr & -ness. 
Turk makes 2'urco, & 7’iirro- (in 
compounds, as 7'urcophil, -phobCy 
-mania), but Turkcry, 2'urkic, Turk- 
ism, & Turkizc (as well as Turkey & 
Turkish). 
turkey. PI. ~eys. 

Turk(o)man. Sec Turcoman. 
turn, V. In the age idiom three 
construetions arc recognized : I have 
turned 20, I am turned of 20, &: 1 am 
turned 20 ; the last (see lor the con¬ 
struction Intransiitsm: p.p.) is ap¬ 
parently of more recent origin than 
the second, but is said by the OED 
to be now more usual in Englaml ; 
the ‘of’ has certainly an old- 
fashioned or provincial sound, 
turnip makes -ipy \ see -P-, -pp-. 
turn-over. See Technical terms. 
turps. See Curi aileo words. 
turquoise. I’ronuncialion debat¬ 
able. With Ben Jonson, Shaksjiere, 
Milton, & Tennyson, all for ter'kiz 
(or something like it), it is a pity 
that we eannot return to that ; but 
the adoption of the later French 
spelling has corrupted us, the 
OED labels ter'kiz archaic ; it re¬ 
fuses, on the other hand, to recog¬ 
nize the kw sound for the -(pi- &. 
complete the triumjih of spelling; 
ter'koiz seems the best .solution, 
turret makes -cted ; see -t-, -tt-. 
tusser, tussore. The first, though 
now the less u.scd, is preferable not 
only as keeping the sound of the 
last syllable closer to the original, 
but also as preventing a shift of the 
accent from the tus-. T. is a sufli- 
cient name for the material >vithout 
the addition of silk. 
tutoress. Feminine derionation.s. 
tuyere. Pronounce twer. 
twelvemo, 12mo. See folio. PI. 
-os ; sec -o(e).s. G. 
twenties, thirties, &c. Thc.se words 
do not require an apostrophe {the 
''twenties &c.) when used for the 
years 20-29 &e. of a century, & still 
less for those of a person’s life. 
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, twentymo, twenty-fourmo, 20mo, 

24mo. See folio. PI. -os ; see 
-o(e).s G. 

’ twilit. The earliest OED quotation 

I for tlie word is 18G9, so that it is, 
whatever its merits may be, not 

’ venerable. Its formation implies 
a verb to twilight made from the 
noun ; & that verb, though un¬ 

known to most of us, IS recorded to 
have been used ; it also implies that 
to twilight has p.p. tzvilit rather than 
twilighted, which is not impossible. 
But, though twilit can therefore not 
be absolutely ruled out, it is bid ter 
to use twilight attributively where, 
as usually, that does the work as well, 
iV' elsewhere to do without. In the 
two following quotations, hvilight 
M'ould have served at least as well :— 
He found himself free of a faneifiil 
zvorld where things hapjiened as he 
preferred—a tivUit world in ZL'hieh 
suhstanec melted into shadow 'The 
years of the war xvere a elear cl- 
brilliantly lit jiassruie hetxveen txvo 
perujds of hvilit entanglement. 

twine, V., makes -liable ; see Mute e. 

TWOPENCE COLOURED. The inser¬ 
tion of irrclexant iletails, resort to 
n('(*dless rlu torii*, such devii-es for 
the heightening of effect, move the 
readi'r (as Mr Burehell ‘at the con¬ 
clusion of ev'cry S('nt'‘nee Mould cry 
out “ Fudge ” ’) to exclaim in more 
modern [)hrase ‘ tMopenee colour¬ 
ed I \ A couple of specimens of 
what meets us e\'cry day must 
suflicc ; it Mill be noticed that 
cantons & luights tt plains have 
nothing to do Mith the matter; <t 
that the rhetor'c of the second ex¬ 
tract has a very factitious sound ;— 
Again, I look around t(- see in the 
Cantons of Sxvitzerland, on the heights 
of Quebec, tb in the plains of Hungary, 
Protestants tf- Roman Catholies living, 
as a rule, in harmony cf- peace to¬ 
gether./The glib, thin-lipped liurian, 
the soulless hybrid product of Magyar 
arrogance of the J'ienna Ballplatz 
diplomacy, has already been swept 
away with the polished formulas on 
which he thought to ride the storm.. 
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-TY «fc -NESS. The number of 
legitimate words in -ness is limited 
only by that of the adjectives that 
exist in English ; but, though any 
adjective may be formed into a noun 
on occasion by the addition of -ness, 
the nouns of that pattern actually 
current arc much fewer, there being 
hundreds, usually preferred to the 1 
-ness forms, that are made from 1 
Latin adjectives with -ty, -ety, or | 
-ity, as their ending. Thus from one ' 
Sc loyal Sc various we can make for ' 
special purposes oneness, loyalncss, \ 
variousness ; but ordinarily we 
prefer unity, loyally. Sc variety. Of , 
the -ty words that exist, a very • 
large majority are for all purposes | 
commoner «.V: belter than the corre- ; 
sponding -ness w'ords, usage Sc not ; 
anti-latinisrn being the right arbiter. 
Seijres of ^vords could be named, | 
such as ability, honesty, notoriety, j 
prosj/enty, sanity, stupidity, for | 
which it is hard to imagine any good ; 
reason for substituting ahlemss, ' 
uoloriousness, S:v. On the othci ' 
hand words in ness that arc b(*tter j 
than existent forms in -ty are rare ; : 
perhaps acuteness Sc conspicuousness ' 
have the* achantage of acuity Sc con- 
spicuity ; Sc li jicrspicuousncss cou\d I 
be established in place oi perspicuity 
it might help to obviate the common 
confusion vmIIi jiersjiicacity ; but in 
general a -ty word that exists is to 
be preferred to its rival in -ness, 
unless total or partial ditlerentiation 
has bi'on established, or is designed 
for the occasion. Total differentia¬ 
tion has taken ])lace between in¬ 
genuity A: ingenuousness, casualty & 
casualness, sensibility Sc sensibleness, 
enormity Sc enormousness ; the use of 
either form instead of the other 
necessarily changes or destroys the 
meaning. Partial ditferiMitiation re¬ 
sults from the more trequent use 
made of the -ty words ; both ter¬ 
minations have, to start with, the 
abstract sense of the quality for 
which the adjective stands ; but 
w'hile most of the -ness words, being 
little used, remain abstract & still 
denote quality only, many of the -ty 


words acquire by much use various 
concrete meanings in addition ; e.g., 
humanity, curiosity, variety, beside 
the senses ^ being human, curious, 
various ’, acquire those of ‘ all 
human beings ’, ' a curious object 
Sc ‘ a sub-sj>ecies Or again they 
are so habitually applied in a limited 
way that the full sense of the adjec- 
tiv'c is no longer naturally suggested 
by them ; preciosity is limited to 
literary or artistic style, maturity 
suggests the moment of reaching 
rather than the state of matureness, 
purity Sc frailty take a sexual tinge 
that pureness Sc frailness are with¬ 
out, j/overty is more nearly eonlined 
to lack of money than poorness. It 
is %\hen lucidity requires the ex¬ 
cluding of some such meaning or 
implication attached onl}- to the -ty 
hum that a -ness word may reason¬ 
ably be substituted. 

One or two artn^les under which 
special remarks will be found arc 
IlAnilAlllTM t'Ce., I'.NORMOUS, OI3LI- 
Ql'l'Nl.SS, OP V( ITN . POVr.RTY, PRI-> 
C'lOMTV, si.NMBH ITY. For similar 
distinctions 1x1 ween other nearly 
equivalent tiuminations, see -ce, 
-CY, -IC(Ar,), -lOV Sc -NESS, -lOxV & 
-MEN*T, -ISM Sc -ITY. 

A few' siieeimens may be added Sc 
classified that have not been cited 
above, but are notable in some way. 
x\. Some words in -ty for which, the 
Latin -adjective not having been 
taken into Isiiglish, there is no com¬ 
panion in -ness : celerity, cupidity, 
debility, fidelity, integrity, lenity, 
iitilil\. B. Some more in which the 
-ty word has a marked concrete or 
limited sense not shared by the 
other : capacity, commodity, fatal- 
I it 3 % festivity, monstrosity, nicety, 
! novelty, speciality, subtlety. C. 
1 Some of the few in -ness that are 
as much used as those in -ty, or 
more, though the -ty words exist : 
clearness (clarity), crudeness, false¬ 
ness, graciousness, inevitableness, 
jocoseness, literalness, litigiousness, 
morbidness, moroseness, passive¬ 
ness, ponderousness, positiveness, 
punctiliousness, spaciousness, sub- 
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limeness, tenseness, unctuousness. 
D. Some -ness words that have no 
corresponding form in -ty, though 
the adjective is of Latin origin & 
might have been expected to produce 
one : crispness, facetiousness, iirm- 
ness, largeness, massiveness, natural¬ 
ness, obsequiousness, pensiveness, 
proneness, robustness, rudeness, ser¬ 
iousness, tardiness, tediousness, ten¬ 
derness (tenerity), vastness, vileness. 

tycoon, shogun. Two sejiaralc 
titles of different meanings, describ¬ 
ing the same person; great 

prince, s. — army-leader. The ollicial 
so named was the military riiltT of 
Japan in the limes (before ]8G7) 
when the Mikado's temporal jiower 
was usurped ; & the title tycoon was 
substituted in dijilomatic dealings 
for that of shogun, used at home, in 
order to re^iresent him to foreigners 
as the real sovereign. 

tyke, tike. The earliest quotations 
show y, & in modern use (from 1800) 
it is, in the OKI), six times as com¬ 
mon as i ; see v 6i i. 

tyle(r). See till(u). 
tympanum. PI. -na. 

type. 1. For some synonyms of the 
noun, see sion. 2. "J'he verb makes 
-pable see Mun: e. 3. (belou). 
Sizes of printing-type. 4. (below). 
Type, prototype, &c. 5. (below). 

Type-writer)( typist. 

3. Sizes of printing-type. The 
following list of size-names, in order 
from small to large, may be useful : 
brilliant, diamond, pearl, ruby, 
nonpareil, emerald, minion, brevier 
(brlv^er'), bourgeois (berjoi's), long 
prFmer, small pi'ea, pi'ea, English, 
great pri'mer, canon. 

4. Type, prototype, antitype, ante- 
type. There is mueh eonfu.sion & 
other misuse of these words, as in all 
Uie following extracts in some 
others given under pkotoi^pe :— 
Foremost among them is the aged 
Wu Ting Fang, an Oriental proto¬ 
type of the Vicar of Bray (should be 
antitype, or better parallel)./People 
may wonder whether he always knows 
the meaning of the words he uses 


when they find him calling a wooden 
copy of the Queen Elizabeth put up to 
deceive the Germans her ‘ prototype ’ 
{antitype, if any type, but better 
counterfeit)./The fees of the most 
successful barristers in France do not 
amount to more than a fraction of 
those earned by their prototyjies in 
England (should be fellows or con¬ 
freres or likes)./The type of mind 
which prompted that policy finds its 
modern jirototype in Unionist IHstcr 
(should be antitype or manifesta¬ 
tion)./' 1 presume you bring this war 
figure into dramatic contrast with his 
anti-type.' “* Yes ; d* w'lth the other 
types of the . . .’ (should be opposite). 

The word anietype may be set aside 
as one that should hardly ever be 
used, lirst because its similarity in 
sound & opposition in sense to the 
established antityjie is ineonvenient, 
secondly as being liable to confusion 
with prototype also from their close¬ 
ness in meaning, & thirdly because 
i forerunner S: anticipation are ready 
to take its place ^^hen it really does 
not mean prototype. Even with 
that ruled out, the relations between 
the other three are such as to make 
mistakes likely, but not jiardonable. 
Prototype He antitype both owe their 
existence to ty}U\ tk have no meaning 
except ^^lth reference to it ; but 
///pc has many meanings besides that 
in \^hich alone it has anything to do 
with prototyjie iV: antitype ; that 
meaning is symbol or emblem or 
ju'csage or j>attern or model con¬ 
sidered with regard to the person or 
object or fact or event in the sphere 
of reality that answers to its sjieci- 
lications ; this answering reality, or 
thing symbolized «fcc., is called the 
antitype, anti (against) convoying 
the notion of match or answ(‘r or 
correspomhaice. Type & antitype, 
then, arc a complementary pair, or 
correlatives & ojiimsites. It is very 
different with type & prototype ; far 
from being opposed to a type, a 
prototype is a type, & serves as 
a synonym for it, though wdth 
limitations ; it is preferred to type, 
first when stress is to be laid on the 
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priority in time of a particular type 
over its antitype, such priority not 
being essential to the notion of type 
& antitype ; secondly when 
which has other senses than that to 
which antitype is opposed, might be 
ambiguous ; & thirdly when typi- 

ficatiori itself is of no great conse¬ 
quence, & the sense wanted is no 
more than ^ the earliest form ’ of 
something. For those who feel a 
temptation to use the word prototype 
without being sure that they know 
the difference between the three 
words, it IS well to remember that 
antitype is much more likely to be 
safe than prototype,, but that real 
safety lies in abstaining from so 
tricky a set of words altogether. 

5. Typc-u'TiteT){typist. It is of 
practical importance that, as the 
two words exist, the first should be 
restricted to the machine & not 
extended, at the risk of ambiguity, 
to the o^ierator. 
typhoid. See i:nti:ric. 
typhoon. See wind for synonymy. 
typic(a]). Typic survives only as 
a form occasionally useful to verse- 
wTiters in metrical straits, & a.s a 
(now rare) epithet of fevers, = la/er- 
niittent <Src., in which use typical 
would be ambiguous. See -ir(AL). 

typify. For inflexions see Vkrbs 
IN -ii: tte., (». 
typist. See 'rv'Pi: 5. 
typo,=/ypograp/ier. PI. -os„ see 
-0 (l:)S 5. A ('UKTAILED WORD. 

typographic(al). Both forms are in 
use, & no shade of difference seems 
discernible in the OFD quotations, 
except tliat those for -al are more 
numerous. See -ic(ai,). I 

tyTannic(al). Tyrannic is now not | 
at home outside verse. See -ic(An). 

tyrannize. This attenijit to coerce d- 
tyrannize us will produce results 
which the Government will have good 
reason to regret,/They were ‘ the 
strong, rugged. God-fearing people ’ 
who were to be tyrannized dr oppressed 
by a wicked Liberal Government. 
Most readers of good modern writfing 
will have the familiar slight shock 


incident to meeting a solecism & 
want to insert ‘ over But the 
OED’s comment on the transitive 
use is merely ‘ now rare ’, & it pro¬ 
duces abundant examples from 
older writers ; still, the present 
idiom is to tyrannize over^ not to 
tyrannize, one’s subjects. 

tyrant. The original Greek sense 
of the word is so far alive still that 
readers must be prepared for it. 
Neither cruel nor despotic conduct 
was essential to the Greek notion of 
a tyrant, who was merely one who, 
or whose ancestors, had seized a 
sovereignty that was not his or 
theirs by hereditary right. Despotic 
or tyrannical use of the usurped 
position was natural & common, but* 
incidental only. 

tyre, tyro. See tire. tiro. 
Tyrrhene, Tyrrhenian. So spelt. 

Tzar, tzetze. See Tsar, tsetse. 

u 

u. N.B. In this article the symbol 
fi stands for the sounds yob or yob. 
The pronunciation of long u (as u, 
or bb) is a point that has been dis¬ 
cussed at length for the special case 
in which practical doubts arise, i.e. 
when 1 precedes the u ; see lu. The 
same question presents itself, but 
the answers are less doubtful, when 
the preceding letter is not 1. 1. 

When it is the other liquid, r, at¬ 
tempts at u are diflicult ; few people 
make them, & ob (or do) being 
generally accepted should be made 
universal (see Pronunciation) ; so 
rdbl {rale), krdbd (crude), intrdb'zhn 
(intrusion), kwb'rdblMS ga'rdoh^s 
{querulous, garrulous), grob (greiv), 
frdbt (fruit). 2. When no letter pre¬ 
cedes, u is invariable {unit, ubiquity, 
&e.) except in foreign words such as 
uhian, Ural, unberufen, umlaut. 3. 
After the sounds ch, j, sh, zh, 
attempts at u are as ill advised as 
after r ; so chdb, jdbn, jdbt, jobs, 
shdbt, shoor, u'zhdb«l. for chew, 
June, jute, juice, chute, sure, usual ; 
not chu, jun, jut, jus, shut, shur. 
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u'zhual. 4. After s & z there is a 
tcndcnej’’ to convert the orthodox 
u to oo or do, e.g. in superior, Susan, 
supreme, suzerain, suicide, suet, suit, 
presume, Zulu ; this class is com¬ 
parable to the lu words, but the 
decline of u is far less marked. 5. 
Outside the positions stated, u rarely 
changes to do ; ddds (deuce), stoo'ard 
(steward), Idd'ard (leexcard), are often 
heard, but these & others are 
generally regarded as carelessnesses 
or vulgarities. 

Uglily IS less rare than most adverbs 
in -LiL\. 

uhlan. So spelt ; pronounce dd'hzn 
or u'hm. 

ukase. Pronounce uka's. 

-ULAR. Adjectives ending thus arc 
something of a traj) to those v\ho 
like words to mean what they seem 
to say. They are made from 
diimnutiv'c nouns, but no diminutive 
sense can be reckoned ujion in them ; 
a glaiulule is necessarily a small 
gland ; but glandular is as likely to 
mean ‘ of glands ’ as ‘of small 
glands The ending -ular has be¬ 
come a favourite with adjectiv'e- 
makers, & such an adjective is often 
preferred to one that is or might be 
made directly from the simple noun 
instead of from the diminutive. 
So auricular for aural, glandular for 
glandal, globular for globose, granular 
for graneous or granose, tubular for 
tubal, valvular for valvar. 

Ulema. Pronounce dd'lirna or 
ddlimah'. 

ulna. PI. -nac. 

ultima. See Tkcunical terms. 

ultimatum. PI. -ta, -turns; sec 
Latin plurals. Considering that 
-turns is about 200 years old (Swift 
is quoted in OLD), it is strange that 
anglicization is still delayed, & that 
-ta is in a large enough majority to 
justify OED in jirescnting it alone as 
the plural ; -turns is here recom¬ 
mended. 

ultimo, ult. See instant. 

ultra, originally a Latin preposition 
& adverb meaning beyond, is now 


used in English as a noun (pi. -as) 
meaning a person who goes beyond 
others in opinion or action ot the 
kind in question. This is no doubt 
a development of the use as a prelix 
in such adjectives (& nouns) as 
ultra-fashionablc(s), ultra-revolution¬ 
ary (-ries). Such eoiiipounds were 
curtailed into ultra adj. & n. ; but 
it is no longer lelt to be, like sub 
when used lor subaltern or subscrip¬ 
tion, a ( luu ailiii) word ; it has 
rather won ind(‘pendenee of any 
second element, its own meaning 
being siilhcienl, tVr is a synonym for 
extremist. 

ultramontane. ^Vlth the full or 
exact meaning of ult ramontamsm as 
now understood we need not concern 
ourseh’es, beyond delining it roughly 
as the policy of raising the authority 
of the Pope in all matters to the 
highest possible level. But to those 
who are not content to accept words 
as arbitrary tokens, tV do not see 
why a papal zealot should be an 
‘ over-the-hills ' man, an explana¬ 
tion may be welcome. The moun¬ 
tains are the Alps, & beyond the 
mountains means, to an Italian, 
outside Italy, A:, to others, in Italy. 
So, wh(‘n there were differences in 
the Church about the right relation 
between the Italian bishops & the 
extra-Italian, each jiarly could 
describe the other as the Ultra- 
montanes, winch makes the histori¬ 
cal use of the word confusing ; in 
modern use it is applied, ehietly by 
opponents, to the jiarty of Italian 
jircdoimnance, whose jiriiieijile is the 
absolute sujiremaey of the I^ofie, & 
the denial of independence to 
national Churches. 

ultra vires. Pronounce -iT'cz. 
ululate, -ation. OEI) giveij pre¬ 
cedence to ulu- ovT‘r ulu-, & it may 
know that it is stating the prevalent 
usage ; but the pronunciation of 
words seldom heard is hard to be 
sure of ; <fe, unless there are reasons 
against it, it seems plain that the 
imitative effect got by repeating the 
same sound should not be sacrificed ; 
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ulul- suggests howling much more 
vividly than ulQl-. 

-UM. For general remarks on the 
plural of Latin nouns adopted in 
English, see Latin pj.ukals. Those 
in -um are numerous & demand 
special treatment. The Latin plural 
being -a, & the English -urns, three 
selections follow of nouns (1) that 
now always use -urns, either as 
having completed their naturaliza¬ 
tion (as it IS to be hoped that the 
rest may do in time), or for special 
reasons ; (2) that show no signs at 
present of conversion, but always 
use -a ; (il) that vacillate, sometimes 
with a differentiation of meaning, 
sometimes in harmony with the 
style of writing. Sc sometimes un¬ 
accountably. in deciding between 
the two forms for words in the third 
list, it should be borne in mind that, 
while angheizalion is to be desired, 
violent attempts to hurry the pro¬ 
cess actually retard it b}' provoking 
ridicule. 

1. Plural in -urns only : albums ; 
antirrhinums {Sc plant names) ; 
asylums ; decorums ; delphiniums ; 
ElysiuriLs ; factotums* ; forums ; 
harmoniums; laburnums; lyccum.s; 
museums; nasturtiums; nostrums; 
pendulums ; petroleums ; pomat¬ 
ums ; premiums ; quantums* ; 
quorums* ; targums* ; vellums*; 
*The -a plural for these would 
violate grammar as well as usage ; 
they are included here not as Latin 
nouns, but as words that might be 
given wrong plurals by mistake. 

2. Plurals in -a only : agendaf ; 

bacteria (Sc many scientific terms) ; 
corrigendaf; curricula; desiderataf ; 
errataf ; mcmoranda| ; scholia (& 
other such learned words); strataf ; 
succedanea. gerundives Sc 

passiv^e participles often resist na¬ 
turalization. 

3. Words with either plural ; some 
notes are inserted as suggestions 
only ; aquarium (usu. -ms) ; com¬ 
pendium ; cranium (-urns in joe. use 
for heads) ; emporium ; encomium 
(usu.-ms) ; exordium ; interregnum 
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(usu. -ms) ; medium (-ms in spirit¬ 
ualism) ; millennium (usu. -ms) ; 
rostrum (usu. -a) ; spectrum (usu. 
-a) ; trapezium (usu. -a) ; ultima¬ 
tum (-iiLS better) ; vacuum (usu. 
-a) ; viaticum (-a in eecl. sense). 

umbilicus, -ical. The OED recog¬ 
nizes only umbi'llkal for the adjec¬ 
tive, but for the noun gives prece¬ 
dence to urnblli'kas over umbi'likus. 
See Fai.si: qxjantity for the ques¬ 
tion involved. 

umbo. 1*1. -os or -o'ms ; see 
Latin pluiials. 

umbra. PI. -rac. 

umbrella makes luiibrclla d ; sec 
-En Sc -’n. 

umlaut. Pronounce oT/nilowt or 
db'mlowt. 

un, ’un,— one, as in that un, yoking 
ii7i, old un, game un, Sc such phrases, 
needs no ajiostrophe or hyphen. 

UN-. 1. Danger of ellipsis after un¬ 
words. 2. Un-)(in-. 

1. Danger of elli]>sis after un-. 
Vnlouchcd means not touched, but 
with the difference that it is one 
word Sc not two, a difference that in 
some circumstances is important. 
In / was not touched, <& you were the 
word touched is understood to be 
repeated, & not to earry the not 
with it ; but 1 was untouched, d- you 
were cannot be substituted with the 
same effect ; if it means anything, 
it means that both were untouched, 
the un- hav'ing to be understood as 
well as the touched. Needless as 
sueh a statement may sound in a 
simple case like the above, where 
there is nothing to distract attention 
from the wording, blunders essen¬ 
tially similar are frequent ; a couple 
of examples follow, & the state of 
mind that produces them is fully 
illustrated in the articles Negative 

Sc AFFIIIMATIVE, & NEGATIVES :- 

Dr RashdalVs scholarship is U7iques- 
iioned ; most of his xvritings & 
opinions on ecclesiastical matters are. 
What is meant is that most of them 
are questioned, not unquestioned./ 
When I sat in the square of Oudenarde, 
opposite the old Hdtel de Ville, which 
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happily has come through the war 
untouched by Vandal handsy me- 
thoughty if it had been, who in Belgium 
could have built the like of it 'i That 
is, had been touched, not untouched; 
correct untouched into without being 
touched. 

2. Un-)(in-. When positive adjec¬ 
tives, including participles, are to 
be converted into negative, it is 
usually done by prclixing one of 
these ; which of the two it should 
be is a question that most people 
can answer without dihiculty for 
most words, & the laying down of 
exhaustive rules would be both 
tedious & useless ; some of the 
tendencies have been shown in the 
article in- <fe un-. One or two 
quotations are here given to prove 
that the wrong decision is some¬ 
times made : The Government let 
loose their ‘ Black dc Tans ’ to deal 
out summary <& indiscriininating 
punishment./Olrig, of whose incom- 
pleted labours wc spoke lately in these 
columns./It was inevitable that many 
men of instable nervous organization 
should be included./Wund undis¬ 
criminating. uncompleted, & unstable. 
All three lapses result from the 
commonest cause of error, the exist¬ 
ence of a familiar allied word begin¬ 
ning rightly with the prefix that, in 
the word used, is wrong—here 
indiscriminate, incomplete, & insta¬ 
bility. One other jioint is perhaps 
worth stressing. It is a general 
truth that, w'hile it is legitimate to 
prefix un-, but not in-, to any 
adjective of whatever form, those 
negative adjectives in in- that exist 
are normally preferred to the corre¬ 
sponding un- forms ; but when an 
in- (or il- or im- or ir-) adjective has 
developed a sense that is something 
more than the negation of the posi- 
tiv'e adjective, an un- form is often 
used to discharge that function 
without risk of ambiguity ; immoral 
having come to mean offending 
against morality or wicked, unmoral 
is called in to mean not moral or 
outside the sphere of morality ; 
others are ir-, & un-, religious'. 


in, & un, -human ; in, & un, 
-artistic ; in, «& un, -artificial ; in, & 
un, -sanitary ; inept & unapt ; 
insoluble & unsolvable ; im, & un, 
i -material. 

I unabashedly. Five syllables, if 
i used ; see -kdi.v. 

unaccountable. Occurrences that 
' are for the time being, db to the 
I spiritualist, unaccountable by natural 
' causes. U. itself belongs to the 
; class of words, including reliable, 

, whose legitimacy is upheld in -ablk 
4 ; but to use by after it, compelling 
I the reader to resolve it into its 
' elements {not to be accounted for), & 
so discover that for is missing, is 
very indiscreet. 

unadornedly, unadvisedly. As un- 

AllASUF.DLY. 

unapt, inapt. Inept. Inept repre¬ 
sents the normal l.atin negative of 
aptus, &, like many such negatives 
in in-, has develo[)e(l a special sense. 
^V'e have therefore made in English, 

I also normally, the new negative of 
I apt, free of the special sense, unapt ; 

‘ & this, not the hybrid inapt, should 
I be used when inept is not meant. 

I unartmcial. In-. The differentia- 
i lion is now’ generally recognized by 
I W’hich the first means free from 
, artifice or artless or natural, & the 
j S(‘Cond lacking art or unskilful or 
1 rude ; see un- 2. 

j unartistic. In-. The second is the 
, usual word ; but since it has 
j acquired a sort of j)ositive sense, 
‘ outraging the canons of art ’ &c., 

I the other has been introduced for 
! contexts in which such condemna- 
j tion is not desired ; the unartistic 
j are those who are not concerned 
with art. See un- 2. 

unashamedly. As unabashedly, 

UNATTACHED PARTICIPLES & ad¬ 
jectives (or wrongly attached). A 
firm sent in its bill with the following 
letter :— Dear Sir, — We beg to en¬ 
close herewith statement of your ac¬ 
count for goods supplied, & being 
desirous of clearing our Books to end 
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May will you kindly favour us with 
cheque in settlement per return, dt 
much oblige. The reply ran :— 
Sirs,—You have been misinformed. 
I have no wish to clear your books. 
It may be hoped that the desire on 
which they based their demand was 
ultimately (though not per return) 
satisfied, but they had certainly 
imputed it to the wrong person by 
attaching being desirous not to the 
noun it belonged to (we), but to 
another {you). The duly of so 
arranging one’s sentences that they 
will stand grammatical analysis is 
much more generally recognized 
than it formerly was, & it is now not 
a sullicient defence for loovseness of 
this kind to produce parallels, as 
can very easily be done, even from 
great writers of jiast generations ; 
on this see Illooicai.ith.s. On the 
other hand it is to be remembered 
that there is a continual change 
going on by which certain jiarticiples 
or adjectives ac(juire the character 
of prepositions or adverbs, no longer 
needing the prop of a noun to cling 
to ; we can say ('onsidering the 
circuynsUinres you were justified, or 
Roughly sjieaking they are identical, 
& need not correct into / acquit you 
& J should call them identical in order 
to regularize the partici[)les. The 
diflieulty is to knoNs when this 
develojiinent is complete ; may I 
write Referring to your letter, you do 
not state . . or must it be 1 find 
you do not state ... V i.e., is referring 
still undeveloped ? In all such 
cases, it is best to put off recognition. 
A good example of what may prove 
to have been such a development 
caught in the act is the phrase due 
to. Every illiterate in the land is 
now treating due to as though due 
had passed into an adverb not 
needing a noun to agree with, just 
as mving, in owing to, has actually 
done. The prepositional use of 
owing to is more than a eentury old ; 
but of a similar use of due to there is 
not a vestige in the OED (dated 
1897 for D). It is now as common 
as can be, though only, if the view 


taken in due is correet, among the 
illiterate ; that term is here to be 
taken as including all who are 
unfamiliar with good writers, & who 
consequently arc unaware of any 
idiomatic difference bctw'cen Giving 
to his age he was unable to compete, 
& Due to his age he was &c. Perhaps 
the illiterates wall beat idiom ; per¬ 
haps idiom will beat the illiterates ; 
our grandsons will knowa 
The conscious or unconscious as¬ 
sumption that a jiarticiple or adjec¬ 
tive has acquired the powers of 
preposition or adverb when it has in 
fact not done so perhaps accfumts 
for most of the unattached & 
w’rongly attached ; but there are 
many for which no such excuse is 
possible. B(‘fore proceeding to 
them, let us make a few sentences 
containing undoubtedly converted 
participles, seiitenees in which the 
seeming participle is not felt to need 
a noun :— Talking of test matches, 
who won the last i Coming to de¬ 
tails, the spoilt holloi-papers were 17 ; 
They are illiterate {using the word 
in Its widest sen.se) ; Granting his 
honesty, he may be mistaken ; Failing 
you, there is no chance left ; Twelve 
were saved, not counting the dog ; 
Allowing for cjcceptions, the rule may 
stand. It is natural, })crhaps 
right, to explain this common type 
as originally not a participle at all, 
but a shortening of the gerund 
preceded by the old rircposition a ; 
talking of = a-talking o/, i.e. in talking 
or while there is talk of. However 
that may be, it is only fanatical 
purists who will condemn such 
sentences ; & a clear acknowdedge- 
ment of their legitimacy should 
strengthen rather than weaken the 
necessary protest against the sloven¬ 
ly uses now to be illustrated. After 
eaoli extract will be given in brackets 
first the noun, whether present or 
not, to which the participle or 
adjective ought to be attached, & 
secondly the noun, if any, to which 
careless grammar has in fact attach¬ 
ed it Unlike the other great Euro¬ 
pean capitals which lay themselves out 
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to cater for the tourist, Russiari is the 
only language spoken (the capital in 
question ; Russian)./^! belief that a 
Committee of Inquiry is merely an 
evasion, db that, if accepted, the men 
will be caught out (Committee; men)./ 
Experiments have shoxvn that, xvhile 
affordiiifT protection against shrapnel, 
the direct bullet at moderate range 
would carry fragments of the plate 
into the body (plate ; bullet)./Based 
on your figures of membership, you 
suggest that the Middle Classes Cnioji 
has failed (suggestion ; you).// 

would also suggest that, xvhile admit¬ 
ting the modernity, the proofs offered 
by him as to the recent date of the loss 
of aspiration are not very convinciiig 
(I; proofs)././ girl fell on a pen, 
which pierced her eye, ct% causing 
meningitis, she died (which ; she)./ 
Having muzzled the House of Lords 
it is difficult to see at the moment any 
real obstacle to the successful passage 

of the Bill (the (Government ;-)./ 

Whilst placing little hope in the pre¬ 
sent dynasty, it is alxvays possible in 
the East for some official to rise to 
poxver luho may change the destinies 
of his people (we ; oliieial). 

unavowedly. As unahasiikdi.y. 

unbeknown(st). Both forms are 
now out of use except in dialect or 
uneducated sjieeeh or in imitations 
of these. The -st form is more 
exclusively adverbial ; ef. unaxvares 
as the adv. of u naze are, & zvhilcs, 
whilst. 

unbending, as participle of to un¬ 
bend, means throwing off stiffness, 
but as a compound of un- & bending 
it means never throwing off stiffness; 
contrasts, not usually so diametrical 
as Uiis, often result from the pre¬ 
fixing of un- at different stages ; 
e.g., in ‘lessons learnt unlearnt’, 
unlearnt may mean either of two 
very different things. 

unberufen. Pronounce dTmblrdb'fn. 
It means ‘unchallenged’, i.e. with¬ 
out defying Fate. 
unbias(s)ed. The spelling varies ; 
see -S-, -SS-. 
uncla. PI. -ae. 


uncial. See Technical terms. 
Uncle Sam. See Sobriquets. 
un-come-at-able. The word had 
doubtless, two or three centuries 
^ daredevil hang-the- 

grammarians air about it ; that has 
long evaporated ; it serves no pur¬ 
pose that inaccessible does not ; it 
reijuires a writer to choose between 
live forms {uncomatablc is the other 
extreme) ; &, it surely deserves a 

i place among Sui'ereluous words. 

uncommon. The old slang use as 
j an adverb = remarkably {an u. fine 
i girl Ac.) has nearly died out, & is no 
; longer in place outside the dialogue 
! of historical novels. 

; unconcernedly, imconstrainedly. As 

; UNABASHEDLY. 

uncontrollable. Better than in- ; 

I SVC IN- A UN-. 

uncontrolledly. .\s unabashedly. 
undeceived. Two words of diflerent 
; meaning, like unbendino. 

undependable. For the b gitimacy 
of this A similar words, see -able 1. 
under, prep. See below for dis- 
, tinetions ; A underneath. 
j underlay, -lie, vlis. The confusion 
noticed in lav A lie is worse con- 
1 founded for the (‘oiiqiounds ; see 
' the remarks on ovj.ulav. 

j undermost. .Sie -most. 

underneath (piii>.), eonqiared with 
BELOW A under, is not, like bi:- 
NEATH, a word that tends to become 
archaic ; on the contrary, it is still 
' in full colloquial as well as lit(*rary 
use ; its range is much narrow'er 
I than that of under, being almost 
i conlined to the jihysieal relation of 
I material things (ef. ‘ underneath the 
bed ’ with ‘ under the stimulus of 
competition ’), but within that range 
it is often jireferred as exjire.ssing 
more emphatically the notion of 
being covered over, A carrying a step 
further the difference pointed out 
between beloxv A under. 

undeservedly, undesignedly. As 

UNABASHEDLY. 

undigested, undisciplined, undls- 
criminatlng. All better than the in- 
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forms ; sec in- & un-. The in-, which 
is at variance with the prevalent 
modern usage, owes its escape to the 
protection afforded by indigestion, 
indiscipline, & indiscriminate. 

undisguisedly. As un abash i:dly. 
imdistinguishable. The in- form is 
better ; see in- & un-. 
undistributed middie. See Tech¬ 
nical TERMS. 

undisturbedly. As unabashedly. 

undue, -duly. There is no need for 
undue alarm. Well, no ; that seems 
likely. See truism ; in the making 
of truisms u. is at present the 
favourite ingredient. 

uneconomlc(al). For the distinc¬ 
tion see r.coNOMic(AL). 

unedited. Better than the in- form, 
which tliose who arc literal y by pro¬ 
fession seem to prefer; see iN-<fcLN-. 

unequal. She has been compelled to 
undertake an offensive for xvhich. as 
events have proved, she ivas whoikj 
uneqiml.'A simplicity that scenes 
quite unequal to treat the large ques¬ 
tions involved. The preposition after 
u. is to, not for ; but if a verbal 
plirase with to is used it must be to 
witli the gerund, not with the in¬ 
finitive'; see Gi'iie ND .‘i C. 

UNEQUAL YOKEFELLOWS. The 
phrase is here used in a comprehen¬ 
sive sense enabling a number of 
faults, most of them treated at 
length in other articles, to be ex¬ 
hibited side by side as varieties of 
one species. They are all such as 
not to obstruct seriously the under¬ 
standing of the passage in which 
they occur, but to inflict a passing 
discomfort on fastidious readers ; 
to a writer who is not fastidious it 
is an irksome task to keep in mind 
the readers who are, A he inclines 
to treat symmetry as troublesome 
or evxai obtrusive formalism ; he 
too could be mechanically regular if 
he would, but he is not going to be 
at the pains of revising his first draft 
into conformity with niceties that 
are surely of no consequence. It is 
true that such revising is an un¬ 


grateful task ; but there must be 
something wrong with a writer who 
is not free, by the time he is through 
his apprenticeship, of the need for 
this sort of revision ; to shape one’s 
sentences aright as one puts them 
down, instinctively avoiding lop¬ 
sidedness & checking all details of 
the framework, is not the final 
crown of an accomplished writer, 
but part of the rudiments ; if one 
has neglected to acquire that habit 
in early days, one has no right to 
grumble at the choice that later 
confronts one between slovenliness 
&, revision. 

Cons{)icuous among the slights 
commonly inflicted upon the minor 
symmetries are those illustrated 
Ik'Iow :— 

Iletvoeen demands and, but— The 
I nine employees whose record oj sendee 
1 ranged betwTcn 61 down to 50 years. 

\ See nr.TWELN. 

Botii demands and, but— T'he enemy 
despairs both of victory on land or of 
such success as will give him a com¬ 
promise peace. See BOTH. 

Neither demands nor, but— Diderot 
presented a bouquet which was neither 
well or ill recen ed. See neither 6. 

Neither this nor that demands a 
singular verb, hui—Neither John 
nor Richard were English. See 
NElTlirR 4. 

Scarcely (temporal) demands ichen 
or before, but —Scarcely was the dram 
finished than several sickened with 
diphtheria. See scarcely. 

Each demands a singular verb, but 
—The opportunities which each are 
capable of timing to account. See 

EACH. 

Has & docs as auxiliaries demand 
different continuations, but— 2'he 
Government has never & does not 
now close the door to overtures. See 
Ellipsis. 

A subjunctive in one of two 
parallel clauses demands a subjunc¬ 
tive in the other, but— If the appeal 
be made & results in .. . See Sub¬ 
junctives (arrivals). 

Similarly with inversion in parallel 
clauses, but— Even were this tract of 
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country level plain cfc the roads lent 
themselves to the manoeuvre . . . See 
Inversion. 

Hermetic sealing up of a subject 
within its verb demands repetition 
of the subject if it is to serve again, 
but —Does he dislike its methods, cb 
will only mention ...? Sec Parallel- 
sentence DANCERS. 

One or two other types may be 
added without quotations :— Either 
he did not know or zvas lying (read 
lie either) ; The old one was as good 
if not better than this (read as good 
as this if not better) ; One of the 
worst kings that has ever reigned 
(read lurve) ; It is all cb more than 
I expected (read all I expected, cb 
more ); He teas young, rich, handsome, 
cC- enjoyed life (read ct handsome ; 
see AND 2). 

unescapable, unessential. Belter 
than in- ; see in- & un-. 

unexceptionable)(-al. S(*e exclp- 

TIONABI.E. 

unfeignedly. Foursyllables; -i.dlv. 

unfortunate. For * one more u.', 
see Stock pathos. 

ungula. 1*1. -lac. 

unhuman. For the use of this by 
the side of inhtiman, see un- 2. 

unidea'd. Best so written ; -ed & ’d. 

UNIDIOMATIC -LY. As the lapses 
from idiom here to be illustrated 
probably owe their origin to the 
modern wider extension of gram¬ 
matical knowledge, it may be 
prudent to start by conciliating the 
sticklers for grammar & admitting 
that a -ly is sometimes missing 
where it is wanted. So : —The 
Carholme course, shaped very similar 
to the Doncaster 'Town Moor, is one 
of the best in England. /Proceedings 
instituted by the local Education 
Committee gainst the mother for 
neglecting to send her girl to school 
regular./// the Government is going 
to nationalize the coal, we believe it 
would do wiser to leave its hands free 
to . (more wisely).// hope that 
most teachers in the present day have 
learnt to read the Old Testament 
{thanks to the higher critics) different 


from the way 1 was taught to read it 
in my youth./Surely no peace-loving 
man or woman zvill deny that it would 
be advisable to prevent strikes db 
lock-outs consistent xvith the prin¬ 
ciples of libertii as set forth by John 
Stuart Mill. 

But, if grammar is inexorable 
against consistent & different & the 
rest, it would in the following sen¬ 
tences allow contrary & irrespective 
without a frown, while idiom for its 
part would welcome them :—The 
provision is cfuite inadequate cb very 
grudgingly granted, dr often, eon- 
trarily to the spirit of the Act, totally 
denied./Loyal obedience is due to the 
'"powers that be \ as such, irrespec¬ 
tively of their historical origin./IJis 
method is to whitexvash them all 
vigorously xvith the same brush, irre¬ 
spectively of differences in the careers 
(6 characters of his heroes. Contrary 
A' irrespective arc among the adjec¬ 
tives that have, witli otiiers men¬ 
tioned in I'nattac'hed &e. & in 
Quasi-adverrs, developed adverbial 
force ; to ignore that development 
is bad literary judgement, but, 
among the mistakes made with -ly, 
one of the least. 

A degree worse is the use of a -ly 
adverb where idiom requires not an 
adverb at all, but a predicative 
adjeeJivc. Sec laroe(lv) for the 
phrases bulk & loom large, & sub¬ 
stitute adjectives for ad\’erbs in the 
four following quotations :—Hut c/ver 
the rival claims of the Marquess Curzon 
dr Mr Jiuldxvin controversy waxed 
vigorously.//n neither direction can 
xvc fix our hopes very highly./7Vus 
countrif was brought much more 
closely to disaster at sea than ever the 
Allies XDcre on land (much closer)./ 
It is a gigantic labour before which the 
labours of Westphalia, of Utrecht, of 
Vienna, pale insignificantly. 

Yet a little worse is the officious 
bringing up to date of such time- 
honoured jihrases as mighty kind & 
sure enough : — Still, it is mightily 
kind of the Morning Post to be so 
anxious to .shield the Labour Party 
from the wrath to come./We begin to 
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remember the story of the detective who 
died murmuring to himself ‘ More 
clues I ’ cfe towards the end of the 
bookf surely enough^ more clues there 
are. 

But much more to be deprecated 
than all the particular departures 
from idiom already mentioned is the 
growing notion that every monosyl¬ 
labic adjective, if an adverb is to be 
made of it, must have a -ly clapped 
on to it to proclaim the fact. Of 
very many that is not true ; see 
MOST, iii(;ht, & STRAIGHT, for wrong 
or needless uses of mostly^ righthjy & 
straightly. Two such words may 
here be taken for special treatment, 
much(lij) as the least, & hard(ly) as 
the most, imjiortant of all. We do 
all know that much can be an 
adverb, & probably most of us would 
guess that muchly was a modern 
facetious formation, perhaps meant 
to burlesque the ultra-grammatical, 
& at any rate always used jocosely. 
We should be wrong ; it is 000 years 
old, its earliest use was serious, &: 
even now it may rarely be met in 
contexts where the point of the joke 
is not apparent : Many players who 
were in the habit of relying muchly 
upon the advice of their caddies found 
themselves completely at sea. Never¬ 
theless, as It seems from the OED 
to have lain dormant for over 200 
years, our guess is not so far out, 
& its revival in the 19th e. illustrates 
the belief that adv'erbs must end in 
-ly. Muchly does not often make 
its ^vay into print, except in dialogue 
as a recognized symbol of the mildly 
jocose talker, Si has been worth 
attention only in contrast with 
hardly. That, as will appear, is 
substituted in print for the idio¬ 
matic hard neither seldom nor with 
any burlesque intention, but seem¬ 
ingly in Ignorance. Ignorance that 
hard can be an adverb seems in¬ 
credible when one thinks ol It froze 
hard, Hit him hard. Work hard. Try 
hard, & so forth ; the ignorance 
must be of idiom rather than of 
grammar. Neglect of idiom is, in 
this case, aggravated by the danger 


that hardly, written as meaning 
hard, may be read as meaning 
scarcely ; for some proofs that that 
danger is real, see the article hard¬ 
ly. The examples that here follow 
are free from such ambiguity, but in 
each of them idiom demands expul¬ 
sion of the -ly :— How hardly put to 
it the Tories are for argument is 
shown by . . ./Another sign of how 
hardly the great families are pressed 
in these times./The invasion of Henley 
by the fashionable world bears very 
hardly on those who go only for the 
sport./But what about the agricul¬ 
turist, who is so hardly hit by our 
present system?/They have been as 
hardly hit as any class in the com¬ 
munity by the present state of trade./ 
If there is a man more hardly hit by 
existing conditions than the average 
holder of a season ticket he is hard 
to find (harder hit). 

Other such adverbs are wide, late, 
deuced, high, each spoilt in the ap¬ 
pended extracts by an unidiomatic 
-ly :— And then he'd know that betting 
<t* insurance were widely apart./ 
Several drawings in the new volume 
are dated as lately as August db 
September, 1922. / I bite it—it is 
deucedly big—I light it <£’ inhale./ 
M. Millerand has played highly, but 
he has lost his stake. Middling, soft, 
& sharp, are specimens of the many 
others that might be named. 

unify. For inflexions see Verbs in 
-IE &c., 0. 

unimpassionedly. A bad form ; 

see -EDLV. 

unique. A watertight definition or 
paraphrase v^f the word, securing it 
against ccniusion with all synonj'ms 
that might be suggested, is difficult 
to frame. In the first place, it is 
applicable only to what is in some 
respect the sole existing specimen, 
th«‘ precise like of which may be 
sought in vain. That gives a clean 
line of division betw'ecn it & the 
many adjectives for which the 
illiterate tend to substitute it— 
remarkable, exceptional, rare, mar¬ 
vellous, & the like. In the qualities 
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represented by those epithets there 
are degrees ; but uniqueness is a 
matter of yes or no only ; no unique 
thing is more or less unique than 
another unique thing, as it may be 
rarer or less rare ; the adverbs that 
u. can tolerate are e.g. quite, almost, 
nearly, really, surely, perhaps, abso¬ 
lutely, or in some respects ; & it is 
nonsense to call anything more, 
most, very, someiLihat, rather, or com¬ 
paratively u. Such nonsense, how¬ 
ever, is often written i—JM. Georges 
Buisson, in recognition of his valuable 
services as shorthand xvriter to the 
Chamber of Deputies, has been made 
an Officer of the Legion of Honour ; 
this is a rather unique distinction./ 
1 heeve just come across the production 
of a boy aged sei)cn which is, in my 
experience, somewhat unique./*S'ir,— 
1 venture to send you a copy of a 
rather unique inscription on a tomb¬ 
stone./A very unique child, thought 1. 

But, secondly, there is another set 
of synonyms— sole, single, peculiar 
to, &c.—from which u. is divided not 
by a clear difference of meaning, but 
by an idiomatic limitation of the 
contexts to which it is suited. It 
\^ill be admitted that we improve 
the two following sentences if we 
change u. in the first into sole, & in 
the second into peculiar ;—In the 
always delicate <€• difficult domain of 
diplomatic relations the Foreign Min¬ 
ister must be the unique medium of 
communication with foreign Powers./ 
He relates Christianity to other re¬ 
ligions, <£■ notes what is unique to the 
former & what is common to all of 
them. The emendations are easy to 
make or accept ; to explain the need 
of them is more difficult ; but the 
reason why u. is unsuitable is perhaps 
that it belongs to the class of epithets 
discussed in Positive w ords. 

unity. The unities, or dramatic 
unities, arc the u. of time, the u. 
of place, & the u. of action. The first 
has been observed if all that happens 
in a play can be conceived as 
sufficiently continuous to fill only 
something like the same time 


(stretched by generous reckoning to 
a day) as the performance. The 
second is observed when changes of 
scene, if any, are slight enough to 
spare an audience the sensation of 
being transported from one place to 
another. The third is observed 
when nothing is introduced that has 
no bearing upon the central action 
of the play. The last only is univer- 
I sally recognized as among the essen- 
j tials of good drama. 

unlearned, -nt. Sec i.earn. 

unless & until. Sec Pi.konasm, 2, 
for other such duplications ; one of 
the conjunctions is always super- 
lluous, as in the still commoner 
IF w'liKN, the discussion in which 
article may serve for this pair also ; 
but a few quotations will allow’ the 
reader to judgt* whether ‘ unless ’ 
might not in each be left out with 
advantage :—I'^nless k until it is 
made possible for a builder or house¬ 
holder to obtain an economic rent, so 
long will building be at a standstill.! 
Speaking for himself he said that 
unless & until the Second ('hamber 
was reformed cb the constituencies 
were given some constitutional means 
of expressing their opinion, he treated 
eixry measure that proceeded from the 
House of Commons as at present 
constituted as coming from a tainted 
source. /Proud ded fin thcr that any Bill 
shall not be presented to his Majesty 
nor receive the Boyal Assent under the 
provisions of this section unless & 
until it has been submitted to 
approved by the electors./Sir Albert 
Stanley assured some alarmed manu¬ 
facturers that a certain embargo which 
he had temporarily removed should be 
speedily reimposed tfc not removed 
again unless & until they had been 
consulted. 

unlike, in its less simple uses, i.e. 
when we get beyond ‘ unlike things 
‘ the two cases are u.’, & ‘ this is u. 
that to ‘ unlike j’ou, I feel the 
cold ’ & further developments, is 
subject to the complications set out 
in LIKE, though occasions for it are 
much fewer. In addition to what is 
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there said, two sjiecial warnings 
may be given, 1 counted eighty-nine 
TOWS of men standing, & unlike in 
London, oiily occasionally could 
women be distinguished. U. is there 
treated as though it had developed 
tlie adverbial power described in the 
article Unattached &c. as acquired 
by owing {to) but not by due (to) ; 
it has not, & something adverbial 
(tn contrast with London ways ?) 
must be substituted. 

M. Berger, however, does not appear 
to have~unlike his Russian masters — 
the gift of presenting female char¬ 
acters. As with many nt'gatives, the 
placing of u. is important ; standing 
where it docs, it must be changed to 
like \ unlike would be right if the 
phrase were shifted to before * does 
not ap|)ear 

unmaterial, if chosen instead of the 
ordinary im-, coniines the meaning 
to ‘ ru>L consisting of matter ’, & 
excludes the other common meaning 
of immaterial, viz “ that docs not 
matter ‘ not important or essen¬ 
tial ’ ; see UN- 2. 
unmentionables. ^VouN-ouT iiu- 

MOL 11. 

unmoral. For this & im-, see un- 2. 
unnavigable. Better so; in-Aun-. 
unparalleled. Not -lied ; see 
PARAUUEL for the irregularity, 
unperturbedly. As unaiu\shedly. 
unpractical. Better so ; in- & un-. 
unrecognizable. Better so ; in- & 

UN-. 

unreliglous, chosen instead of the 
usual ir-, excludes the latter’s im¬ 
plications of sin &c., & means out¬ 
side the sphere of religion ; see un- 2. 

unreservedly. As unabasuedly. 
unresponsive. Betterso; in-&un-. 
unrestrainedly. As irNABASHEDuv. 
unretentive. ir- is better ; IN-& UN-. 
unsanitary, in-. Jn- is the estab¬ 
lished form ; but it would not be 
used, as un- might, of a place 4S:e. 
that neither had nor needed pro¬ 
visions for sanitation : a primitive cf; 
unsanitary but entirely healthy life or 
village ; insanitary implies danger. 
See UN- 2. 


unsolvable differs from insoluble in 
having its reference limited to the 
sense of the English verb solve, & not 
covering, as insoluble does, various 
senses (dissolve as well as solve) of 
the Latin verb solvere ; it is there¬ 
fore sometimes useful in avoiding 
ambiguity ; see un- 2. 

unstable. Better than in-, in spite 
of instability ; see un- 2. 
unstringed)(unstrung. See string¬ 
ed. 

unthinkable is now a sort of ex¬ 
pletive. When we say damn, it 
relieves us because it is a strong 
word & yet means nothing ; yc do 
not intend the person or thing or 
event that we damn to be burnt in 
hell lire ; far from it; but the faint 
aroma ol brimstone that hangs 
for ever about the word is savoury 
ill wrathful nostrils. So it is 
with unihinLablc, ' that cannot be 
thought That a thing at once 
exists & does not exist, or ‘ the 
things which God hath prepared for 
them that love him are unthink¬ 
able, i.e., the constitution of the 
human mind bars us from conceiving 
or apprehending them ; but we do 
not mean all that with our Vogue- 
word unthinkable at present ; any¬ 
thing is now untliinkable from what 
reason ek elares impossible or w’hat 
imagination is helpless to conceive 
dow'ii to what seems against the 
odds (as that Oxford should win the 
boat-race), or wiiat is slightly dis¬ 
tasteful to the speaker (as that the 
Labour Party should ever form a 
GovernmeiiL). The word is so 
attractive because the uncompro¬ 
mising intensity of its proper sense 
in metaphysics & philosophy lingers 
around it, like the brimstone of 
damn, even when it is transferred to 
ordinary regions ; & this reeom- 

mends it to all wiio like to combine 
the most forcible sound with the 
haziest meaning. The haziness is 
easily aeeounted for ; the un- & 
-able meaning ‘ that cannot be 
—ed ’ are regarded as affixed to 
(1) think in the pliilosophic sense 
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‘ frame a conception of (2) think 
in the everyday sense ‘ believe * or 
‘ be of opinion (3) think of, in the 
sense * consider advisable ’ or ‘ con¬ 
template doing (4) think likely. 
To attach to so protean a verb- 
notion the afiixes that make it mean 
‘ that cannot be which-you-please- 
of-four-different-things-cd ’ docs re¬ 
sult & could not but result in 
haziness. Here is a quotation from 
yesterday's paper {Westm. Gaz., 
31 /I/24) that comes pat to show it : 
What Conservatives are trying to de- 
eide is whether they are Protectionists 
or not; . . . to abandon Protection is 
unthinkable, because the majority of 
Conservatives have Protection in their 
bones. To abandon Protection can¬ 
not be thought ? if that has a 
meaning, it is that the mind cannot 
form an idea of it, which is obviously 
untrue. Then, cannot be thought of ? 
that means that Conservativ'es can¬ 
not consider its advisability, which 
it is plain from the sentence before 
that some of them are doing. Then, 
cannot be thought likely ? to that 
we seem to be brought, & it amounts 
merely to saving that abandonment 
is unlikely (which may be true) & 
adding that no-one can think other¬ 
wise (which is false). 

It is probable that even now no 
really clear thinker cv'^cr uses the 
word out of its scv^ercly limited 
philosophic sense, or applies it to 
anything but what the mind is 
incapable of conceiving ; & at any 
rate that is the only sense in which 
it is likely to live long ; its present 
vogue will last only till the necessity 
of confining it to one clear meaning 
has forced itself on the general 
consciousness. A few quotations, 
beginning with the philosophic use, 
but chiefly of the bad trivial kinds, 
are added, not because anyone can¬ 
not find such things for himself, but 
because their massed variety may 
have a chance of disgusting those 
who do not reckon shiftiness a virtue 
in the words they use :—‘ Ultimate * 
scientific ideas may be unthinkable 
uyithout prejudice to the ‘ thinkable¬ 


ness ’ of ‘ proximate * scientific ideas./ 
Yet we do not know how plastic the 
mind is; we do not know what 
thoughts are thinkable by man./If the 
reformers of our time, generously 
impatient as they are, could count 
upon the wisdom, the devotion, the 
caution of this older school, as near 
an ideal combination as is thinkable 
would be effected. A cross between 
the philosophic sense, which the 
w'riter is aiming at, & the popular ; 
for an ideal combination of generous 
impatience & caution is itself not 
unthinkable, howcv'cr unlikely./i/ is 
unthinkable that we should continue 
a policy under which a given locality 
may be allowed to commit a crime 
against a friendly nation. In this & 
the next, each with a i/m/-clausc as 
the unthinkable thing, the defence 
is possible that think has its ordinary 
meaning, the one numbered 2 above, 
& that unthinkable cannot be de¬ 
prived of its right to embody this ; 
the answer is that the defence is, for 
the particular construction, sound, 
but that abstention would nev’cr- 
theless be better. / 77ie Arbitration 
Treaty is going through ; about that 
1 have no manner of doubt ; that it 
may be altered in some details is 
possible ; that it will be rejected 
altogether is unthinkable. See the 
preceding ; & read incredible./A 

tariff, having regard to its effects upoji 
the textile industries of the country, is 
unthinkable. Impracticable 't /With 
all respect to the advocates of a third 
reading amendmeid, such a course 
apjicars to us to be sunply unthink¬ 
able. A course that has advocates 
unthinkable I/*<! popular vote, en¬ 
tailing no adverse consequences to a 
Governmeiit on Us chief constructive 
policies, is unthinkable under our 
system. Yet the referendum has 
been thought of; read inconsistent 
with./lie said that he would welcome 
any improvement in our relations 
with Germany, described a war 
with Germany as unthinkable. Out 
of the question ?/7< is unthinkable 
that hundreds upon hundreds of people 
should be getting their freedom on the 
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ground of adultery^ whilst thousands 
of innocent sufferers under desertion, 
drink, cruelty, dt insanity, are left 
outside any relief. He is plainly 
stating what he takes to be the 
existing position ; how can that be 
unthinkable ? read flagrant injus¬ 
tice./lie said we were apt to forget the 
lessons of the war; some people he 
met said *■ 1 want to forget ’ ; that 
was, to his mind, a wrong un¬ 
thinkable attitude to adojd. Un¬ 
thinking ? 

until. 1. Until){tiU. 2. U. or till) 
(before or when. ii. Unless u. 

1. Until has very little oi the 
archaic clTect as compared with till 
that distinguishes urdo from to, & 
substitution of it for till would 
seldom be noticeable, except in any 
such stereotyped phrase as true till ' 
death. Nevertheless, till is now the 
usual form, & until gives a certain 
leisurely or deliberate or pompous | 
air ; when the clause or jihrase 
precedes the main sentence, until is | 
perhaps actually the commoner i 
(until his accession he had been ' 
unpopular). 

2. Neither until nor till is idiomatic < 
in sentences of a certain tyfie, which | 
require when or before : In one of the 
city parks he icas seated at one end 
of a bench, dr had not been there long 
until a sparrozv alighted at the other 
end. Tlie reason is that till & until, j 
strictly defined, mean (if there is no 
negative) * throughout the interval i 
between the starting-point (i.e., | 
here, his sitting down) & the goal i 
(here, the sparrow’s arrival) ’ ; or | 
(if there is a negative) * at any point j 
in that interval ’ ; & to say that it j 
was not long at any point in that ' 
interv^al is meaningless. The OED j 
calls the misuse dial. U.S. 

3. For unless cfc until, see unless. 
The writer of the following has 
evidently a praiseworthy antipathy 
to u. tb u., which would have given, 
however verbosely, his meaning ; 
but in struggling to escape he has 
made nonsense, which is worse than 
verbosity: He will still be able to 


supply his front to be in touch with 
Jerusalem by two avenues of supply, 
the road db the railway, until, or if, 
the critical point of Nablous is lost 
to him. 

untoward. Pronounce tlnto'ard. 

unvoiced. See Technical terms. 
unwieldy. So spelt, not -Idly. 

up, 1. The phrase up to date is 
three words unhyphened, except 
when it is used as an attributive 
adjective ; then, it is hyphened : 
An up-to-date bungalow ; but You 
are not up to date. Bring the ledger 
up to date. See Hyphens, group 
♦From hand to mouth. 

2. Up against (faced or confronted 
with), & up to (incumbent upon), 
arc good examples of the rapidity 
with which in modern English new 
slang phrases make their way 
through the newspapers into literary 
respectability. 

upon. 1. For (up)on all fours, see 

FOUR. 

2. Upon){on. For a list of other 
such pairs, see till. The difference 
IS much the same as between until 
S: till ; but euphony plays a con¬ 
siderable part in the choice, upon 
being usually rejected when its 
position would cause it to be pro¬ 
nounced as two unaccented syl¬ 
lables instead of with a elear -6- ; 
compare upon my word, with on no 
account, & that depends on who it 
zvas with depend upon it ; at the end 
of a sentence, consequently, upon 
IS often preferred : There is very little 
to go upon. 

upper. For u. case, see lower 1. 

uppermost. See -most. 

upright, accent. Stand upri'ght: 
u'pright people ; one of the u'p- 
rigilts gave way. 

upsta&(s). Come upstair's; an 
o'pstair room. 

urinal. The natural pronui^iation 
(see Recessive accent) is ur'lnal ; 
uri'nal accords better with the 
imaginary sanctity of Latin quan¬ 
tities ; but how little that comes 
to is shown in False quantity. 
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us. 1. Case mistakes. 2. His, our, 
&c., after of us. 

1. Case. The roman-type uses & 
we in the following examples are 
ungrammatical :— They are as com¬ 
petent as us as regards manufacture, 
& so why not serve them the same as 
they serve us ?/J'hc Germans arc 
involved like ourselves in a blind 
struggle of forces, de no more than us 
to he blamed or praised./Age dc ex¬ 
perience bestow the skill to recognize 
in a book only what we require ; that 
we not only read dr mark, but inwardly 
digest ; it becomes ws./Let us be con¬ 
tent —we Liberals, at any rate—to go 
on in the j^ossession of our old prin¬ 
ciples. In the first two, after as & 
than, there can be no objection to 
letting grammar hav^e its rights, 
with the correct we. In the third, 
if becomes we is thought pedantic, 
becomes ourself or ourselves is an easy 
way out ; S: in the last, if it is 
obtrusively formal to keep the 
required ease in mind for the dura¬ 
tion of a dash & repeat it on the 
other side. Let us JJbcrals at any 
rate be content would not have been 
unbearably ordinary. 

2. Our, or his &c., after of us. 
Types, it must be admitted, under 
which each of us can classify a good 
many of his acquaintances. That is 
the logical arrangement, which, as 
the quotat^ion shows, is free from 
any taint of over-precision ; but 
much more commonly our acquain¬ 
tances is substituted owing to the 
attraction of us. 

-US. The plurals of nouns in -us 
are troublesome, 1, Most are from 
Latin second-declension words, 
whose Latin plural is -i (pronounced 
i) ; but when that should be used, 
& when the English plural -uses is 
better, has to be decided for each 
separately ; see Latin plurals, 
-I, & the individual words. 2. Many 
are from Latin fourth-declension 
words, whose Latin plural is -us 
(pronounced us) ; but the English 
plural -uses is almost always pre¬ 
ferred, as prospectuses ; hiatus (-(is) 


is occasionally seen as a plural ; 
words of this class, which must never 
have plural in -i, arc afflatus, ap¬ 
paratus, conspectus, hiatus, impetus, 
lusus, meatus, nexus, plexus, pro¬ 
spectus, saltus, senatus, status. 3. 
Some arc from Latin third-declen¬ 
sion neuters, whose plurals arc of 
various forms in -a ; so corpus, 
genus, opus, make corpora, genera, 
opera, which are almost always pre¬ 
ferred in English to -uses. 4. Callus, 
octopus, polypus, <fe virus, nouns 
variously abnormal in Latin, can all 
havx plural -uses ; for any alterna¬ 
tives see the words. 5. Some Eng¬ 
lish nouns in -us are in Latin not 
nouns, but verbs &e, ; so ignoramus, 
mandamus, mittimus, non possumus, 
omnibus ; for these the only possible 
plural is the English -uses. 

use, n. The forms What is the use 
of complaining?, Sc There is no use 
in complaining, are current & un- 
eritieized. The forms It is no use 
complaining (or to complain), & 
Complaining (or To cornjdain) is no 
use, are still more current, but much 
criticized, & the critics would have 
us correct them by inserting of 
(is of no use). General ado]ition of 
their of is at this time of day past 
praying for ; we should all take 
refuge instead in useless, which 
would do well enough if we could 
remember to say it. Still, on the 
assumption that us( in these idioms 
means utility or usefulness, they are 
justified in their objection, if not in 
their remedy ; & they will probably 
refuse to be pacified by the admit¬ 
tedly imperfect analogy of It is no 
good. It is no harm. Perhaps the 
OEl), which when this was written 
had not reached use, may find us a 
better defence ; at any rate most of us 
would like to be allowed our It is 
no use, if it is but on the footing of 
a Sturdy indefensible ; we should 
welcome the rites of the church, but, 
if they arc withheld, we mean, like 
Touchstone, to live in bawdry. In 
so full-dress a sentence as the follow¬ 
ing, however, the writer might have 
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been wise to defer to strict eti¬ 
quette : Jf the Government yields to 
these counselsy it will simply take us 
back into the worst period of Anglo- 
Irish contention, dc its voluntary 
recruiting campaign will be no more 
use than its threat of conscription. 

use, V., makes -sable ; see Mute e. 
I*ronounce ui ; but used, which is 1 
uzd in general senses, is ust in the | 
senses was accustomed, & (as adj.) j 
accustomed. i 

useful. See -er & -est, 4. j 

user. The words meaning (1) per- ; 
son who uses, <fe (2) right or act of I 
using, as a legal term, arc not one, ' 
but two of distinct formation. 

usual. Of the pronunciations, 
ii'zhl is slipshod, u'zual j>edantie, <& 
fi'zhcKial the inoffensive ; see v, 
usufruct. Pronounce u'zu-. 
uterus. 1*1. -rz. 
utilitarian. Sec uedonist. 
utilize makes -zable ; sec Mute r. 
uti possidetis. Pronounce uTi 
jibside'tls. 

utmost, uttermost. Sec -most. 
uvula. Pronounce u'vu-. PI. -lac. 

V 

vacant. For vacantest, see -er & 
-e.st, 4. 

vacate makes -tabic : see -atable. 
vaccinate makes -rmfy/e, sec -able 1; 
-tor, see -or. 

vacillate. So spelt, not -ce-; pron. 
Vii'sl-. r. makes -tor, sec -or. 
vacuity,-uousness. The first is the 
usual word ; the second may 
reasonably be chosen when a noun 
is wanted for vacuous as ap[)lied to 
the face, eyes, expression, etc. ; see 
-TY & -NESS. 

vacuum. PI. -ua or -ms ; see -um. 
r. brake & v. cleaner need no hy- 
jihens ; sec Hyphens 3 B. 
vade-mecum. Four syliases, 
vagary. Pronounce Vf7gar'i ; the 
OED gives this pronunciation only, 

& among its verse quotations re¬ 
quiring it are lines from Milton, Gay, 

& the Ingoldsby Legends. 


vagina. Always pronounced va- 
ji'na ; but the adjective either 
vajPnal or va'jinal ; see False 

QUANTITY. 

vainglory. Best written as one 
word witiiout hyphen, 
vainness. So spelt ; sometimes 
preferred to vanity when the notion 
of conceit is to be excluded. 

valance, drapery. The OED gives 
this, not -cnee or -11-, the preference. 
Valenciennes, The pronunciation 
vMensc'nz is recommended ; but 
OED gives only the French, for 
which sec I'rencii words. 

valet. Pronounce both noun & 
verb va'llt ; the verb makes -cted, 
-cting, sec -T-, -tt-. 
valiant. See Form.xl words. 
valid makes -csi ; see -er & -est, 4. 
validate makes -dablc ; sec -.vble 1. 
valise. Except in military use as 
the oflicial term for a soldier’s knap¬ 
sack, flic word is now archaic in 
England, but survives in America ; 

cf. BAOGAOE. 

Valkyrie, This js the prevailing 
spelling in modern Englisli ; pi. -,s*, 
or (after the Old Norse) ValkyriuT. 
The pronunciation shown in verse, 
& suggested by the formerly com¬ 
mon spelling Vall cry, is va'lkiri ; 
but valkPrl is often heard. 

valley. 1*1. -cys. 

valour, valorous. For spelling see 

-OUR -OR, & -OUR- & -OR-. 

value, n. What value xvill our Second 
Chamber be to us if it is not to exercise 
such control ? .\n interesting speci¬ 

men of Analogy. What good will it 
be ? is unexceptionable ; What use 
will it be ? is not, but a plea has 
been put in for it in use, n. ; What 
value will it be ? is ruled out, because 
no instinct tells us, as about Of 
zchat use, that Of what value is a 
piece of pedantry. Is no good is both 
grammatical & idiomatic ; is no use 
is idiomatic but not grammatical ; 
& is no value is neither, 
valve. For the preference of val¬ 
vular as the adjective over valval & 
valvar, see -ular. 
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vandaUsh, vandalism. Not -//-; 

see -LL-, -L-, 2. 

Van Dyck, Vandyke, Vandyke. The 

painter's name, originally Van Dyck, 
was anglicized into {Sir Ayithony) 
Vandyke ; the derived noun & verb 
should be, & usually is, Vandyke ; 
the painter or a picture of his may 
properly be called by either the 
first or preferably the seeonil form, 
each written as above, 
vanity. The ('ateehism phrase is 
The pompfi ct* vanity of this wicked 
world (not vanities) ; see Mis- 

QUOTATIOX. 

vapid makes -est ; see -nil -kst, i. 
Of its nouns, vapidness is usually 
better than vapidity (in strong con¬ 
trast with the nouns of rapid), ex¬ 
cept when the sense is a vapid 
remark ; then -ity prevails, & still 
more tlie plural -ities ; -tv & -xr.ss. 

vapour cV: its belongings. For the 
word itself see -oun &: -on. Allied 
words are best spelt : vopourer, 
vapourish, vaponrless, vapoury ; but 
vaporific, vaporize {-zation, -zer), 
vaporous {-osity) ; for the principle 
see -OUR- & -OR-. 

vapulation. iiuMnuu. 

variability, -bleness. Iloth are in 
constant use, without any clear 
difference of sense or application. 
This is unusual (see -tv A -ni:ss) ; 
but, while -ity would be expected to 
prevail, -ness probably persists ow¬ 
ing to the familiar ‘ w'lth whom is 
no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning ’ {James i. 17). 

varia lectio. PI. variae Icctiones. 
variant, n., as comj)ared with 
variation & variety, is the least 
ambiguous name for a thing that 
varies or differs from others of its 
kind ; for it is concrete only, while 
the others are much more often 
abstract ; variation is seldom con¬ 
crete except in the musical sense, 
& variety seldom except as the 
classifying name for a plant, animal, 
mineral, &c., that diverges from the 
characteristics of its species. It is 
worth while to help on the differen¬ 


tiation by preferring variant in all 
suitable contexts. 

VARIATION. The friendship be- 
tween France efc ourselves is rooted 
deep in mutual sacrifice, mutual 
sujjcrin^, tO rz common mV/cr?/. There 
is no change of meaning in passing 
from mutual to common ; the latter 
should have been used three times. 
The superstition that leads to foolish 
variations of this sort is discussed 
fully in ELiuiANT vari.vtion. 

varicose. Pronounce vh'rikos. 

variegated. Five syllables (-rug-). 

variorum, when used as a noun, has 
pi. -ms ; see -um. 

various as a pronoun, .\nalooy 
has lately been playing tricks with 
the word persuading many jicople 
that they can turn it at will, as 
several, few, many, divers, certain, 
some, A' other words are turned, 
from an adjective into a pronoun. 
In the OEl) article, jiublished in 
191(1, thc're is no hint of such a use, 
which was apparently thought too 
illiterate to be even wortli con¬ 
demnation ; but the following cpio- 
tations will sliow that it cannot 
safely be passiil by without a warn¬ 
ing. To wTitc' various of them Ac. 
is no better than to write different of 
them, diverse of them, or numerous or 
innumerahlc of them. Mr William 
Watson IS only the latest of many 
poets—various of them l^oets Laureate 
—who have . . ./.I like series of con- 
fla^ratiims in various of our tozvns cl- 
villades./l'hat is not so easy as at one 
time ajipeared, because various of the 
subsidies which w'cre to disajipcar 
may come a^ain into the national 
accounts. 'The fearsome noise these 
in.struments emit when .set in motion 
in various of the rooms within the 
precincts of the House./Various of 
those who had been prominent in her 
at the outset suggested . . ./In various 
of the territories under the control of 
the Colonial Powers the minimum has 
been exceeded./The Queen has caused 
large hampers of the choicest blooms 
to be forwarded to various of the 
hospitals. For subsidies, rooms, 
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territories, & hospitals, mere omis¬ 
sion of of the, without the trouble of 
finding substitutes for v. &c., suffices. 

yarlet. Now, outside the historical 
novel, a Pkdantic-humour word. 

varmint, besides its reputed use as 
a rustic variant of vermin in the 
sense of rascal &c., is an established 
Sobriquet for the fox that is being 
hunted. 

varsity is perilous stuff for those 
who are not familiar with univer¬ 
sities to deal in ; it jilays them just 
the trieks tliat any Einghsh slang 
plays the foreigner ; thinking that 
to say the word shows intimacy 
with the undergraduate’s (or the 
Englishman’s) characteristic lan¬ 
guage, they naturally put it into 
places where it would never occur 
to him, <X: reveal themselves not as 
natives, but as foreigners. Natur¬ 
ally also, they sometimes use it in 
the right jilaces ; but it is perilous, 
for all that ; such trifles as Varsitif 
Kxlcnsion Lectures, Varsity College, 
or at Cambridge I'nrsity (as a cor¬ 
rection, perhaps, of at Cambridge 
College), will sooner or later tempt 
ic betray. 

vary. For inflexions see Verbs in 
-ii: &c., 6. 

vasculum. PI. -la ; see -i^m. 
vase. So spelt (not vause), & pron, 
vahz (not vawz). 
vaseful. PI. -Is ; see -ful. 
vastly. In contexts of measure or 
comparison, where it means by 
much, by a great deal, as is vastly 
improird, a vastly larger audience, 
t’. IS still in regular use. Where the 
notion of measure is wanting, it 
means no more than much or to a 
great degree, as in I should vastly 
like to knoxv, is vastly popular, it is an 
affectation ; sec W ardour Street. i 

vaticinate makes -tor ; see -or. ’ 
The verb, formerly eipiivalcnt to 
prophesy, now usually connotes 
contempt, & means rather to play 
the prophet, to be a Cassandra ; 
vaticination is similarly limited, 
vaudeville. See French words. 


vedette, not vi-. 

-ve(d), -ves, &c., from words in -f 
& -fe. Corresponding to the change 
of sound discussed in -th & -dh that 
takes place in the plural &c. of words 
ending in -th. like truth, there is one 
both of sound & of spelling in many 
words ending in -f or -fc, which 
become -ves, -ved, -vish, &c. As 
the change is far from regular, & 
sometimes in doubt, an alphabetical 
list of the chief words concerned 
follows ; with each are given those 
parts in which / is changed to v ; 
if the verb is stated to be -vc, it is 
to be understood that all parts of 
the verb (including the agent noun 
in -cr) have r & not /; tin state¬ 
ments (or omissions, implying reten¬ 
tion of/) cover (a) the noun’s plural, 
(b) the corresponding verb, (c) the 
adjective in -ed, (d) miscellaneous 
derivatives. Where no v form is 
given, the change to v does not take 
place, but forms in f arc not men¬ 
tioned except in the (d) or miscel¬ 
laneous phue. imh‘s<5 there is an 
alternative form in v. When alterna¬ 
tives are given, the first, if either, 
is better. 

beef. PI. beeves oxen, beefs kinds of 
beef; (d) beefy. 
belief. Vb believe. 
calf. PI. calves ; vb calve ; -cd 
plump-calved (legs) &c. ; (d) calf- 
ish, ealves-foot or calfs-foot. 
elf. I’l. elves ; (d) elvish, elfish. 
grief. Vb grieve ; (d) grievous. 
half. PI. halves ; vb halve. 
hoof. PI. hoofs, hooves ; vb hoof ; -ed 
hoofed, ho(Yved ; (d) hoofy. 
knif(“. PI. knives ; vb knife, knive ; 
-ed knived. 

leaf. PI. leax'es ; vb leaf, leceve ; -ed 
leaved, leafed ; (d) leafy, leavy. 
life. PI. lives ; vb live ; -ed -lived ; 
(d) liven, lifer. 

loaf. PI. loaves ; vb loaf, loave ; -ed 
loafed, loaved ; (d) loafy. 
mischief, (d) mischievous. 
oaf. PI. oafs, oaves ; (d) oafish. 
proof. Vb prove. 

relief. Vb relieve ; (d) rilievo, relievo. 
roof. No c forms, 
safe. Vb save. 
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scarf. PI. scarfs^ scarves ; -ed 

scarfed, scarved. 

scurf. (d) scurfy having scurf, 

scurvy contemptible &e. 
self. Pi. selves ; (d) selfish, selvedge. 
sheaf. PI. sheaves ; vb sheave, sheaf ; 

-ed sheaved ; (d) sheafage, sheafy. 
shelf. PI. shelves ; vb shelve ; -ed 
shelved ; (d) shelfy, shelvy. 
staff. PI. staffs, (arch. & mus.) s/ancs. 
strife. Vb strive. 

thief. PI. thieves ; vb thieve ; (d) 

thievery, thievish. 

turf. PI. turfs, tun'es ; vb turf ; (d) 
tiirfcn (adj.), turfite, turfy. 
wharf. PI. xvharfs, (IT.S.) wharves ; 

(d) wharfage, wharfinger. 
wife. PI. ivives ; vb wive ; -cd 
•wifed, -xoived ; (d) -xvifery. 

vehement, vehicle. Pronounce 
v*e'i-, not ve'hi-, in both ; but 
\ihl'krilar. 

veiledly. Three syllables, if used ; 
see -EDLY. 

vellleuse. See Fiu ncu words. 
velamen, velamentum. Plurals 
-amina, -amenta. 
velar. See Technical terms. 
velarium. PI. -aria. 
veld(t). The modern form is veld, 
but the -dt still prevails in Phiglish 
use, «& has the advantage of not dis¬ 
guising the sound, wdiich is vflt. 

vellelty)(volition. The first is chiefly 
used cither in direct opyiosition to 
the second, or (when volition has its 
widest .sense) as expre.ssing a par¬ 
ticular form of it that is sometimes 
described as ‘mere volition ’. Voli¬ 
tion meaning in the wade sense will¬ 
power or the exercise of it, & in 
a narrower but more usual sense 
such an exercise of it as shall if not 
baffled take effect, a choice or resolu¬ 
tion or determination, vellcity is an 
abstract & passive preference. The 
man in Browning—‘ And I think I 
rather . . . woe is me !—Yes, rather 
should see him than not sec, If 
lifting a hand would scat him there 
Before me in the empty chair To¬ 
night ’—is expressing a vellcity, but 
not in the ordinary sense a volition. 
And the OED quotes from Bentham: 


‘ In your Lordship wall is volition, 
clothed & armed with power—in me, 
it is bare inert vellcity ’. 

vellum. PI. -ms, sec -um ; adj. 
vellumy, see -M-, -mm-. 
velum. PI. 4a. 

velvet makes velvety ; see -t-, -tt-. 
vend makes vendible ; see -able 2. 
Vendor & vender are both in frequent 
use, wath a tendency to Differen¬ 
tiation ; -or is better when the 
contrast or relation between seller tfe 
bu 3 'cr is prominent, & -er when pur- 
vejmr or dealer is all that is meant, 
venerate makes -tor ; see -or. 
venery. Tlie existence of homo- 
njans, one synon\anous with hunt¬ 
ing, the other with sexual indul¬ 
gence, makes it neeessarv^ to provide 
against ambiguit)' in using either—■ 
the more that neither of them is now 
an cvervday expression, 
vengeance. Si‘e avenue. 
venison. Pronounce vehiz.n. 
ventilate makes -Uible, -tor ; see 
-able 1, -OR. 

ventre ^ terre. See F revcii words. 
venturesome, venturous. See ad- 

VENTITROI'S. 

i venue. I'ronoiinee v6'nu. A term 
j formeiiv' common in fencing (obs.— 
OED), still used in law’ as the place 
appointed for a jury trial (esp. lay, 
& change, the v.), & lately become 
I something of a Vogue-word for 
! what used to be called a rendezvous 
j or meeting-place, e.g. for races &c. 
The following quotation, in which it 
means merely jilaee without the 
meeting- (or stage ?), shows it under¬ 
going the loss of character to which 
vogue-words are liable ; One of our 
most distinguished actresses acquired 
one of these coastal landmarks [a 
lighthouse] a good many years ago, 
<& 1 believe the quietude of the interior 
provided a much appreciated venue 
for her dramatic xvork. 

Venus. PI. Veil uses, sec -s-, -ss-. 
For V'enus' & Venns\s, see ’s. 
veranda(h). OlOD gives the -da 
form first, & there is no reason for 
the -h ; the adjective is best written 
veranda'^d, see -ed & 'd. 
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verbal. Misuse of the word in the 
sense proper to oral, as in the 
quotation, is very eoniinon, & is to 
be deprecated : The Atlorney General 
said it was really a point oj no sub¬ 
stance ; the object of the provision 
was to apply it to all contracts, 
whether in writing or verbal. Verbal 
meaning of or in words, oral meaning 
of or with ilic mouth, A; words being 
as mucii used in writing as in 
speaking, it is obviously foolish to 
say " in words ’ {verbal) when the 
sense wanted is ‘in spoken words ’ 
{oral) ; though ambiguity may 
not result in a particular ease, & 
Mr Attonu y may be acquitted of it, 
each use of the wrong word makes 
ambiguit\ more likely in tlu‘ ordin¬ 
ary layman's talk. 

Verbs in -IE, -Y, & -ye, some¬ 
times give trouble in the spelling of 
intlexions <5i: derivatives. The fol¬ 
lowing rules apply to the normally 
formed paits only, & arc merely 
concerned with the (juestion whether 
-y-, -ie-, or -ye-, is to be used in the 
part wanted ; they do not imply 
tliat a jiart of entirely different 
formation such as fine, lay, applic¬ 
able, liar, may not exclude Jlied, 
lied, appliable, or Her, but merely 
that c, g. paid & not payed, deniable 
A not denyable, are right. 

1. -ay : plays, played, playing, 
player, playable, is the form for all 
except lay, pay. Sc say. Sc their 
compounds {inlay, repay, gainsay. 
Arc.), which u.se -aid instead of -ayed. 
Allay, assay, belay, delay. Sc essay, do 
not follow^ lay Sc say, but use -ayed. 

2. -ey : conveys, conveyed, conveying, 
conveyer, conveyable. All follow this 
type,' except that purvey, survey, 
have jiurveyor, surveyor. 

3. -ie : ties, tied, tyina, tier, liable ; 
all except hie follow- the type, but -er 
Sc -able arc hardly in use. 

4. -ov : destroys, destroyed, destroy¬ 
ing, destroyer, destroyable ; no ex¬ 
ceptions. 

5. -uy : buys, guyed, buying, buyer, 
buyable. 

6. -y after consonant : tries, tried. 


trying, trier, triable ; denies, denied, 
denying, denier, deniable ; copies, 
copied, copying, copier, copiahle. 
Neither number of syllables, place 
of accent, nor difference betw-een y 
& y, affects the spelling. 

7. -ye ; dyes, dyed, dyeing, dyer, 
dyahle ; dyeing is so spelt merely to 
avoid confusion with dying from die 
(cf. singeing) ; abye accordingly 
would make abying. Sc so eying (5 
quotations in OED) rather than 
eyeing (IJ in OED). 

verbum sap. (seil. sapienti sat est). 
a w-ord is enough to the wise. Also 
verb, sap., verbum sat, sat verbum, or 
at full length. Ostensibly an apology 
bir not explaining at greater length, 
or a hint that the less said the better, 
but more often in fact a way of 
soliciting attention to what has been 
said as weightier than it seems. 

verdigris. The orthodox pronun¬ 
ciation is -is, the popular -es ; -gris 
is derived not from grease, though 
the notion that it is probably ac¬ 
counts for the prevalent -es, but 
from Greece fgreen of Greece) ; but 
as the true origin no more requires 
-Is than the false, there seems no 
reason why the -es of the majority 
should not be accepted by the 
minority. 

veridical. Apart from a modern 
technical use in psychology, mostly 
a Pedantic-uumouk word. 

verify. For inflexions, sec Verbs 
I IN -IE &c., 6. 

I verily. Apart from its occasional 
j appearances as a stylistic ornament, 
& its legitimate use in the dialogue 
of historical novels, t;. is now perhaps 
confined to one single phrase— I 
verily bclieiw, which has the special 
meaning, It is almost incredible, yet 
facts surprise me into the belief. 

veritable, in its modern use, is pro¬ 
bably to be classed as a journalistic 
Gallicism, Sc its function is, when 
one contemplates an exaggeration, 
to say compendiously, but seldom 
truthfully, ‘ I assure you I am not 
exaggerating ’ : a veritable hail of 
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slates 4&C. It is a pity that the early 
19th c. could not leave well alone ; 
for the OED records that by about 
1650 the word was dead, but the 
early 19th c. revived it. Would it 
had not I its appearance in a descrip¬ 
tion has always the effect of taking 
down the reader’s interest a peg or 
two, both as being a Formal word, 
& as the now familiar herald of 
a strained top note. The adverb, 
which could equally well be spared, 
docs the same service, or disservice, 
to adjcctiv^es as the adjective to 
nouns {veritably portentous &c.) ; it 
is also used with verbs as a supposed 
improvement on the various natural 
adv'-erbs, as in : If this is to be the 
last word, we shall find ourselves 
thrown back into a hopeless impasse, 
& there will veritably be no xvay of 
reforming our Parliamentary institu¬ 
tions (actually ? really ? positiv^cly ? 
absolutely ? in very truth ?). 

vermeil. Pronounce ver'mil ; the 
verb makes vermeiled, sec -ll-, -l-. 
vermilion makes ~oned ; -N-, -nn-. 
vermin. The plural form -ns is now 
hardly used ; the word is a collective 
(see collectives F in Technical 
terms) meaning either all the crea¬ 
tures entitled to the name, or any 
particular species or set of them, or 
some of them ; it is treated usually 
as a plural (these v. ; the c. are an 
incessant torment ; v. infest every¬ 
thing), but sometimes as singular 
(this t;. = these rascals &c.), & occa¬ 
sionally has a both in the collective 
sense (a v. that 1 hope to reduce the 
numbers of) & as denoting an 
individual (such a v. as you). 

vermouth. So spelt ; pronounce 
v'ar'mdot. 

vernacular. For v., idiom, slang, 
&c., see Jargon. For the use of the 
word in apologies, see Superiority. 
verruca. PI. -cae (-se). 
versatile. Adverb versatilely. 
vers libre. For the nature of it, 
see vers libre in Technical terms. 
The French phrase is still in general 
use ; but there seems to be no good 
reason why * free verse ’ should not 


be preferred. For the writers we 
have to choose between * free-verse- 
writer ’ (since the handier ‘ free- 
verser ’ would probably be thought 
unduly familiar by the designated) 
& ‘ verslibrist ’ (as queer a tish for 
English waters as bellettrist) or its 
jocose anglicization here quoted : 
Scholarly elaboration is, we are 
aware, out of fashion with the modern 
verse-librettists. A ‘ verse-librettist ’ 
can only be one who writes librettos 
in verse ; as to the other forms, if 
the free-versers will let us call them 
so, we shall take it kindly of them, 
& if not, had better fall back on 
‘ free-verse-writers ’. 

versify. For inflexions, see Verbs 

IN -IE &c., 6. 

verso. PI. -os ; sec -o(k)s 3, G. 
vert. A Curtailed word. 
vertebra. PI. -brae. 
vertex. For plural, see -r.x, -ix, 4. 
vertigo. PI. -os, see -o(e)s 3. The 
correct pronunciation in accordance 
wdth the Latin quantity is verti'go, 
but the OED giv’^cs vcr'tlgo prece¬ 
dence, & see False quantity. It 
is w'orth remark, however, that all 
the OEI) verse quotations (.lonson. 
Swift, Fletcher, Wither) show' ver- 
ti'go (or -e'go)- 

vertu. Sec virtu. 
verve. .Sec French words. 
very with jiassivc j)artieiplcs. The 
legitimacy of this, or at least the 
line limiting its idiomatic use, is an 
old & not very easy puzzle. It will at 
once be admitted that 1 teas much 
tired is improved by the substitution 
of very for much, w hereas, in 1 was 
very inconvenienced, much has un¬ 
doubtedly to be substituted for very. 
And it may be said generally that 
the critics of very have a way of 
going too far & damning the laud¬ 
able ; they fail to recognize that 
very & much are complementary,, 
each being suited to places in which 
the other is unnatural or wrong. 
Here is part of a newspaper letter : 
Sir, — When the Westminster Gazette 
can write db publish ‘ the “ Common 
Cause is very affronted’’^, it 8eem» 
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time Jot some-one to raise a gentle 
protest. ‘ Very much affronted or 
‘ highly affronted \ if you likey but 
surely not " very affronted \ 'Try 
another tense : one cannot say ‘ your 
language very affronts me ’; but 1 
can say {with truth) ‘ your language 
very much affronts me How rcu- 
soiiublc it sounds : see different for 
■ a similar argument ; but it proves 
too much ; similarly I cannot say 
This very tires me ; <fc yet, dis- 
si mi lari}', I can say I am very tired ; 
& with affronted itself I can say He 
wore a very affronted look ; & IIis 

look was very affronted is, if not a 
likely expression, at least better than 
IIis look was much affronted. 

The points that have to be taken 
into account are: 1. Has the p.p. 
passed into a true adject iv'c in 
common use, as tired & celebrated 
have, inconvenienced has not ? 

2. Is it used attnbutively {a - 

damaged reputation), or jiredicatively 

{the car is .— damaged) ? 3, I-, the 

noun to \Nhieh the p.p. belongs ttu' 
name of the person or thing on 
which the veibal action is exercised 
{he was - surprised at the ques¬ 

tion), or that of something else {his 

CiCjiression was - surprised) ? 

4. Is its participial or verbal (as 
opp. atljectival) cliaraeter unbe¬ 
trayed by e. g. a telltale preposition 
such as by ? 

A word that is in form a p.p., if it 
is to be qualified by very instead of 
much (or very much), must be able 
to say Yes to 1, or to tJie first 
part of N" 2, or to the second part 
of N’ o, and to N" 4. Tliat is, He 
is very celebrated is right (I), but 
Attic taste is very celebrated by the 
poets is wrong ( f) ; A very worried 
official appeared is light (2), but 
The GovcrnmciUy very worried, with- 
drew the motion is wrong (2), & still 
more The Government, very worried 
with questions, withdrew tkc. (4) ; 
His tone ivas very annoyed is right 
(3), but You seem very annoyed is 
wrong (3), & still more He was very 
annoyed by the interruption (4). 

All this amounts substantially to 


no more than that a participle (in 
-ed) that is a participle requires 
much, while a participle that is an 
adjective prefers very ; but the bare 
rule is not very intelligible without 
some such expansion as has been 
given. Of the quotations that follow, 
which represent fairly the propor¬ 
tion in which idiom is offended 
one way & the other, it will be 
noticed that there is only one where 
much should have been very against 
a large number where very should 
have been much (or very much) :— 
Opera <0 thiatre engagements are also 
much limited cO by no means easjf to 
get.,AVe shall be very surprised if 
a good many of the suggested, amend¬ 
ments are not clear breaches of .. ./ 
IVe should be very surprised if the 
Tnberal agents ever received the alleged 

warning \ Sir Alfred said that the 
hostility of the Arabs ivas very 
exaggerated in this country./The 
latter had been very annoyed on 
learning that . . ./We are all very 
annoyed at those figures being pub¬ 
lished./A friend in Cornwall tells me 
that listeners-in there are very an¬ 
noyed because . , ./The Evening 
Standard was very concerned last 
night to protest against ‘ Methods of 
Anarchy ’./11 e are nut very concerned 
about these subtle distinctions./Both 
parties are very jealous, db very 
afraid of each other {afraid, & other 
purely predicative adjectives, rank 
with the ]).]).)./He is \ery afraid that 
somebody zcill recognize him / Your 
mind seems very exercised just now 
as to whether . . . 'The peasant 

deputies consider themselves very 
aggrieved./' Imperialist ’ is very dis¬ 
gusted ith Earl Grey for his state¬ 
ments /When the husband returned, 
he found her manner towards him 
very changed. 

In conclusion, the worst & the 
Tiiost venial misuses of very are 
represented by 1 zvas very incon¬ 
venienced by it, & I shall be very 
jdeased fi.e. glad, happy) to accept. 

-ves. See -ve(d). 

vesica. Pronounce visi'ka ; but 
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the derived words v^'slkl {vesical & 
vesicle), vd'sikM, &c. ; cf. doctrinal 
in False QUANXiTi'. 

vessel. Sec Formal words. 
vest. The older meanings robe, 
tunic, or colled ively clothes ( = 
vesture), are still in poetic or archaic 
use ; as a synonym for a man’s 
waistcoat it is chidly a shop word, 
but is more generally applied to the 
corresponding partly visible femin¬ 
ine garment ; & it is now' the usual 
name (sittglet being another) for the 
woven piece of underlinen formerly 
called jersey. 

vesta. Chiefly a shop wmrd, but 
oecasionally used elsewhere of the 
kinds of match carried in the pocket ; 
formerly wax, now' of wood also. 

vet. A Curtailed word. 
veto. FI. ~os ; see -o(r.)s 3. 
vexedly. A bad form ; see -edlv. 
vexUlum. FI. -la. 
via, via. In via media, via is the 
Latin nominative, must not have 
-d. In the use as a [ireposition 
meaning ^ by way of ’ or ‘ passing 
through ’ it is the Latin ablative, the 
distinguishing of which by a cir¬ 
cumflex accent is optional. As both 
forms are pronounced vi'a, & there 
is never any risk of confusion, it 
seems idle to retain the accent, but 
accent & italics arc still usual. 

viable (-bilify). A word apt to 
puzzle an Englishman. Formed in 
French from vie life (sec -able 4), 
it means capable of living, & its 
special application is to newborn 
children (e.g. in contrast with still¬ 
born), but there is some tendency to 
widen its use. The two words of the 
same form applied to a road, a pass, 
&c., & obviously associated w'ith 
Latin via way, are of recent origin ; 
they mean ‘ that can be passed 
through ’, ‘ passability ’, & it may 
be conjectured that they owe their 
existence to a misconception of the 
older viable ; they are certainly 
better avoided. 

viaticum. PI. -ms, -ca, sec -um ; 
but the plural is rare, & e. g. in the 


Pedantic-humour uses one’s pro¬ 
visions &c. arc one's viaticum. 

vibrate makes -table, -tor ; see 

-ATABLE, -OR. 

vibrato. Pronounce vebrah'tS ; 
pi. -os, see -o(i:)s C. 

vicar. Vicar 6c rector, as jiarish 
priests, are distinguished by the 
rector’s retaining the tithes, w'hieh 
are lost to the viear by having been 
appropriated to a monastery or 
other religious corporation or im- 
projiriatcd to a lay jicrson or cor- 
i poralion. 

vice, prep., prefix, & abbreviated 
! noun. The prejiosition is pro- 
! nounecd vi sj, k. means in the place 
I of (e.sp. in the sense succeeding to), 

: being, like pace, the ablative of a 
i Latin noun followed by an English 
I noun regarded as in the genitive 
! (ajtpoinied Seeretary vice Mr Jones 
' deceased). 

; The prefix is the same word treated 
' as an adverb compounded with 
1 English nouns such as chancellor, 
president, chairman, admiral, but 
iiKiuning rather deputy, & pro¬ 
nounced vis. 

The noun is the prefix used w’ithout 
its second elornmit. but with the aid 
1 of context, us a Crai ailed word 
! for some of its compounds, e. g. for 
vice-chairman & vice-chancellor, but 
not for vice-admiral. t'f. sub, 

SUPER, PRO. 

vicegerent)(vlccregent. The first is 
a word of very wide application, 
including anyone w'ho exercises 
authority committed or suppo.scd to 
! be committed to him by another, 
from the Pope as the \hcar of 
Christ on earth or the regent of a 
sovereign State to the clerk running 
an ofliec during his employer’s holi¬ 
day. Viccregent, on the other hand, 
is defined in the OED as ‘ One who 
acts in the place of a regent ’ ; but 
from the quotations given it would 
appear that that is rather what it 
ought to mean than what it does. 
A regent is a particular kind of 
vicegerent, viz a sovereign’s. But 
viccregent is sometimes used in error 
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for viceffcrenty & sometimes used 
pleonastically for regent (which word 
includes the notion of vice-), so that 
it seems to have no right to exist, 
<fe may be classed among Super¬ 
fluous WORDS. 

vice-queen)(vicereine. The first is 
recorded from the 16th c., the second 
(in English) from the 19th only. 
Vicereine is now the regular w’ord for 
viceroy’s wife, & vice-queen, in much 
less frequent use, is now reserved for 
a woman ruling as a queen’s represen¬ 
tative—a useful Differentiation. 

vlceregal)(viceroyal. There being no 
distinction of meaning, it wciuld be 
better if theri* were one word only ; 
viceregal is I he bet t er, & viceroyal may 
fairly be called a Superfluous word. 

vicinage is now, compared with 
neighbourhood, a Formal word, &, 
compared with vicinity, a dying one. 

vicious circle. Sec under Tech¬ 
nical TERMS. There is a vicious 
circle in which starvation produces 
liolsheinsm, d* Bolshevism in its turn 
feeds on starvation. ^Vhat, then, 
produces starvation, & on wdiat does 
starvation feed ? The writer can no 
doubt retort with truth that nothing 
(i.e. no food) produces starvation, & 
that starvation feeds on nothing ; 
but he will hav'C proved his wit at 
the expense of his logic. Such 
blunders in stating the elements of 
a vicious circle are not uneommon. 

victimize makes -zahle ; see Mute e. 

victress. Feminine designations. 

victual. The verb makes -Her, 
-lling, see -ll-, -l- ; pronounce vl'tl, 
vFtler, vl'lllng. 

vide. Pronounce vi'dl ; literally 
‘ see ’ (imperative). It is properly 
used in referring readers to a passage 
in which they will find a proof or 
illustration of wdiai has been stated, 
& should be followed by something 
in the nature of chapter & verse, 
or at least by the name of a book or 
author. But it has, like re, been 
taken over by the illiterate, & is 
daily used by them in extended 


senses with an incongruity of which 
the following is a comparatively mild 
specimen : Numbers count for no¬ 
thing—vide the Coalition—it is the 
principles that tell. 

videlicet in its full form is now rare 
except in Pedantic humour, the 
abbreviation viz being used instead ; 
see viz for meaning. 

vidimus. PI. -uses ; see -us. Pro¬ 
nounce vi'dl-. 

vie. For inflexions, see Verbs in 
-IE <S:e., 3. 

view forms part of three well 
established idioms each equivalent 
to a preposition, & each liable to be 
coniused in meaning or in form Nvith 
the others. 'Jhe.se are in v. of, with 
a V. to, & with the v. of. In viczv of 
means taking into account, or not 
forgetting, or considering, & is 
followed by a noun expressing ex¬ 
ternal eireumstanees that exist or 
must be expected : Jn v. of these 
facts, we hax^e no alternative ; Jn v. 
of his having promised amendment ; 
In r. of the Judgement to come. With 
a view to means calculating upon or 
contemplating as a desired result, 
& IS followed ]>y a verbal noun or 
a gerund or less idiomatically an 
infinitive : With a v. to diminution 
of waste, or to diminishing waste, or 
(less w'ell) to diminish waste. With 
the vieiv of has the same meaning as 
with a V. to, but is both less usual & 
less flexible, being naturally followed 
only by a gerund : With the v. of 
proving his sanity. It will be ob¬ 
served that in the first phrase v. 
means sight, in the second eye, & in 
the third yiurpose. The forms of 
confusion are giving the first the 
meaning of the others or vice versa, 
& neglceling the correspondences 
a & to, the & of, in the second & 
third. After eaeli of the following 
quotations a correction, or a state¬ 
ment that it is right, is bracketed ;— 
There was very little likelihood in the 
report of disaster to a Turkish 
destroyer in harbour at Preveza, in 
view of the fact that no Turkish 
destroyer was stationed there (right)./ 
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This may be interesting in view of 
the fact tiiat the atmosphere has been 
reeking with pugilism for some time 
(right).// will ask your readers to 
accept a few further criticisms on 
matters of detail, in view of ultimately 
finding a workable solution (read with 
a V. to)./The Sultan will seek to 
obtain money in view of beginning for 
himself the preliminary reforms (read 
with a V. to)./If Germany has any¬ 
thing to propose in view of the safe¬ 
guarding of her 0ZV71 interests, it will 
certainly meet with courteous con¬ 
sideration (read with the v. of, or 
with a V. to)./My company has been 
approached by several firms with 
a view of overcoming the difficulty 
(read to for of)./Dr Keane zvas 
educated with a view of becoming 
a priest (read to for of)./The time 
has come ivhcn it ought to be tackled 
effectively with a view of giving .sornc 
relief (read to for of)./They have been 
selected with a view to illustrate both 
the thought cfc action of the xvriler's 
life (read illustrating for illustrate)./ 
The question of reducing the cost of 
bread production, with the view both 
to preventing the price of the loaf from 
rising ii' of arresting any increase 
in the subsidy, is under consideration 
(Elegant vauiation again ? read of 
for to). 

view-point. Sec point. 
vignette. Pronounce venyd't. 
vigour, -gorous. For spellings, see 

-OUR & -OR, -OUR- & -OR-, 
viking. l*ronounce vi-. 
vilayet. Pronounce vilah'vCd- 
vilify. For inflexions see V erbs in 
-IE &c., G. 

vilipend. A Literarv woro only, 
villain l. f’illain)(villein. *J. 

Villain-){villan-. 1. Villain){villein. 
The retention of the second form for 
the word meaning serf is a useful 
piece of Differentiation, & the 
OED ac.cordingly giv'es it in a 
separate article, though it states 
that ‘ the tendency to use the form 
villain [in this sense] has increased 
in recent years ’. This tendency 
looks like Pride of knowledge, 


the man in the street who is familiar 
with the two forms having to be 
shown that he has been under a 
delusion all tliis time. 

2. V’illain-){villan-. Tlie OED makes 
villainous & villainy the standard 
forms. Villanous <fe villany are & 
have been common also, & are not 
open to the objection that prevx'nts 
mountain (perhaps the only ana¬ 
logous case) from forming moun- 
tanous instead of mountainous, i.e. 
that moun- precludes (see Hybrid 
derwatives) direct formation from 
Latin montanus ; Latin villanus 
could fairly result in villanous 6c 
villany ; but, while the de jure 
claims arc equal, -ainous 6c -ainy 
seem to have established themselves 
de facto in the 19th c. 

villanelle. Sec Tr.ciiNiCAL terms. 
villegglatura. Pronounce vllS'jd/- 
toor'a. 

ville lumi^re. Sec Sobriquets. 
viUus. PI. 4i. 

vinaigrette. See I’riinuii words. 
vinculum. PI. -la. 
vindicate makes -cable, -tor ; see 
-ABLE 1, -OR. 

vindicatress. See Fi.minine de- 
si(;nations. 

vindictive has become so generally 
restricted to the notion of jiersonal 
thirst for revenge or d(*sire to hurt 
that the phrases in which it means 
j)unitive tV not revengeful or cruel 
are afd to mislead ; these are v. 
damages (de.signed to punisli the 
offender 6c not, or not only, to 
indemnify the injured party), & v. 
(now more often retributive) justice. 

vine makes viny ; see -ev 6c -y. 
vingt-et-un. Sve French words. 
vin ordinaire. See Frenc h words. 
viola. Tin? tlower is vi'ola, the 
in.struinent \eo'la. 

violate makes -table, -tor ; see 
-ABLE 1, -OR. 

violet makes -ctish, -ety; -T-, -tt-. 
violin. The victory of this over 
fiddle, to which it should have borne 
the same relation as, say, gourmet to 
epicure, or savant to scientist, or 
belles lettres to literature, or porcelain 
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to china, or parasol to sunshade, or 
robe de chambre to dressing-gown — 
the relation, that is, of refined 
journalese to ordinary plain lan¬ 
guage—, may be deplored, but 
hardly now reversed. Already to 
talk of fiddles & fiddlers & fiddling, 
unless with contempt or condescen¬ 
sion, is to be suspected of eccen¬ 
tricity. 

violoncello. So spelt (not -lin-) ; 
pi. -os, see -o(e)s G. For pronuncia¬ 
tion, veolonchC'lo is the approxima¬ 
tion to the Italian ; violons^do, 
which the OED puts first, is the 
complete anglieization ; & violon- 

ch^'lo is the usual compromise, 
which, having in its favour both 
violin Sc 'cello (chfi'lo), is here recom¬ 
mended. 

virago. PI. -os ; see -o(i:)s 3. 

Virgil & Virgilian gain or lose as 
much by being corrected into Fer¬ 
ns Mahomet by the change to 
Muhammad. 

virgin. F. Queen ; see Sobriquets. 

Vlrglnla{n). The noun used attri- 
butively {Virginia creeper, tobacco, 
&c.) has maintained itself by the , 
side of the adjective (Virginian ) 
creeper &c.) from the early 17th c. , 
till now in spite of a modern ten- i 
dency (like that noticed under Fn- ! 
IDIOMATIC -ly) to insist on an adjec¬ 
tival form where one is available. 

virile. The pronunciation of both 
fs varies between i & I ; accent on 
lirst syllable ; OKI) puts first vi'ril. 
The ])roper sense is ‘ having the 
qualities of a male adult ’, but the 
emphasis is on male. Sc, though 
vigorous can often be substituted 
for V. without affecting the required 
meaning, v. must not be substituted 
for vigorous where the notion male 
is out of place, as in : VIRILE 
AT 93 : Despite her great age, Mrs 
Jones is fairly virile, performs all 
her own household work. Probably 
the reporter associates v. with 
viridis green, not vir man, & was 
thinking of a green old age. 


virtu. So ^pelt (not ver-) ; pro¬ 
nounce vertob'. 

virtue. To make a v. of necessity is 
one of the maltreated phrases illus¬ 
trated in Irrelevant allusion, 
being often applied to the simple 
doing of what one must, irrespective 
of the grace with which one does it. 

virtuoso. PI. -si (-se). 
virulent. The OED pronounces 
vi'rydolcnt ; in view of the difficulty 
of this, see u. 
virus. PI. -uses. 
visa. See visfe. 
visage. See countenance. 
vis-^vls. See French words. 
The French situation viz-a-viz Mus- 
tapha Kcmal is uncertain is probably 
the result of spelling a foreign word 
by car ; see Foreign danger ; 
viz-d-viz is, however, recorded as an 
obsolete form. 

viscount. For V. Smith Sc Lord 
Smith, see Titles. Of the two forms 
of the rank-name, viscounty Sc vis- 
countcy, the first is both much older 
Sc of better formation. 

vise (ve'za), in French a p.p.= 

‘ examined ’ or ‘ endorsed ’, is used 
in English with regard to passports 
(1) as a noun = endorsement, for 
which the French noun visa is 
sometimes preferred, (2) as a verb = 
endorse, with inflexions vis^s, visid, 
visHng, Sc (3) as a p.p. = endorsed, 
sometimes preferred to vis^d. 

visibility)(visibleness. See -ty & 

-NE.ss, The seeond has always been 
in more frequent use than most 
-ness word's with predominant part¬ 
ners in -ty, & the special sense of 
visibility that became so familiar in 
the war may be expected to throw 
more general work on the other. 

j vision, in the sense of statesmanlike 
foresight or political sagacity, is 
enjoying a noticeable vogue ; ‘ . . . 
in those days ; there was no open 
vision ’ (1 Sam., iii. 1) is perhaps 
what makes the word tempting to 
politicians who wish to be mys¬ 
teriously impressive ; at any rate 
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they are much given to imputing 
lack of V. to their opponents & im¬ 
plying possession of it by themselves 
when they are at a loss for more 
definite matter ; see Vogue-words. 

visit, vb, makes -tor ; sec -or. 

visor &e. Visor & vizor pronounced 
vi/.- ; vizard & visard pronounecd 
viz-. The -ard forms arc not etymo¬ 
logically significant, being merely 
corruptions, but they differ in mean¬ 
ing by being restricted to the sense 
mask (lit. & fig.), whereas the -or 
forms have also, & ehiefly, the sense 
mo viable helmet-front. 

vista'd is preferable to vistacd ; see 
-ED &’d. 

visual. For the pronunciation 
vrzu«l there is a much better ease 
than for u'zual (see usitae), because 
it is a word used chiefly by the 
educated ; for the principle, see 
Pronunciation ; the OED, how¬ 
ever, puts vl'/hual first. 

visualize, vitalize, make -zablc ; see 
Mute e. 
vitellus. PI. -ti. 

vitiate makes vitiablc, -tor ; see 

-ABLE 1, -OR. 

vitrify. For inflexions, see Vi.rds 
IN -IE &e., (>. 

vitriolize makes -zable ; see Mute e. 

vitta. PI. -tae. 

vituperate makes -rable, -tor ; see 
-.ABLE 1, -OR. 

viva^ See VIVA voce. 

viva®, vivat, vive, (pronounce vc'- 
vah, vi'vat, v’ev) are the Italian, 
Latin, & French, for ‘ long live 

-! ’ ; they can all be used as 

nouns also, with plural -s. The 
verbs have, like exit, plurals (vivano, 
vivant, invent) for use with plural 
subjects—a fact forgotten in :— 
Cries of ‘ Vive les Anglais ’ attended 
us till we were inside the hotel./ 
Triumphal arches were prepared; 
* Bienvenue d, nos libiraicurs ’— 
‘ Vive les Allies ’—such were the 
words variously devised in illumina¬ 
tions dc in posters. 

vivace. I’ronounce vevah'cha. 

vivandier, -dre. See French w ords. 


vivarium. PI. -ia. 

vivat. See viva*. 

viva voce. Pronounce vivavo'sl. 
Often shortened colloquially into the 
Curtailed word mra, which is used 
both as noun & esjiecially as v. t. 
(past & p.p. lana’t/) = examine in 
viva v'oee. 

vive. Sec VIVA*. 

vivid makes -est ; see -kr A: -kst 4. 

vividity. A theme worthy of poetry 
. . .; here it is handled with occa¬ 
sional vividity d; general inconse¬ 
quence. F.'s ugliness is no doubt its 
misfortune rather than its fault ; 
but it is as natural to prefer vividness 
to it as to choose the one of two 
otherwise equal applicants who does 
not squint. 

vivify. For inflexions, sec N’eiibs 

IN -lE tVre., (). 

vivisect makes -tor ; see -ou. 

viz, sc(il)., i. e. Full forms videlicet, 
scilicet, id est. The meanings are so 
elo.se to one another that a less 
instead of the most ajipropriate is 
often chosen. JAz, as is suggested 
by its usual spoken representative 
namely, introiluces especially the 
items that eoiniiose wdiat lias been 
exjiressed as a whole {For three good 
reasons, viz 1 . . ., 2 . . ., y . . .) or 
a more particular statement of what 
has been vaguely described {My 
only means of earning, viz my fiddle). 
Sc. or scil. is in learned rather than 
popular use, is for instance com¬ 
moner in notes on classical texts 
than el.sewhere, & has as its most 
characteristic function the intro¬ 
ducing of some w'ord that has been 
not exiiressed, but left to be 
‘ understood ’ ; so Ilis performance 
failed to satisfy {sc. hiiiLsclf), = not, 
as might be guessed, other jicople. 
What i. e. does is not so much to 
particularize like viz, or supply 
omissions like scil., as to interpret 
by paraphrasing a previous expres¬ 
sion that may mislead or be obscure : 
Now you are for it, i. e. punishment; 
The answer is in the negative, i.e. 
is No ; Than that he should offend 
(i.e. harm) one of these little ones. 
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Even the above examples suffice 
to show that choice may sometimes 
be ciiHicult ; it does not follow that 
it is not worth making rightly. The 
writing of viz ratlier than viz. 
depends partly on the principle 
stated in Period in abbreviations, 
but partly also on the fact that z 
is not the letter, but the old symbol 
of contraction for the -et of vide¬ 
licet ; but VIZ. IS the jirevalent form, 
vizard. See vusok. 
vizier, vizierate, are the established 
forms, variously pedantieizcd as 
tvazir-, vizir-., vezir-, &c. ; see 
Mahomet. 
vizor. See VISOR, 
vocabulary. Sec cji.ossauv. 
vocalize makes -zable ; see ISIute e. 
Vogue-WORDS, h'.very now &: then 
a word emerges from obscurity, or 
ev'cn from nothingness or a merely 
potential & not actual existence, 
into sudden popularity. It is often, 
but not necessarily, one that by no 
means explains itself to the average 
man, who has to lind out its meaning 
as best he can ; his wrestlings with 
it Iiave usually some effect upon it ; 
it docs not mean quite what it ought 
to, but in compensation it means 
some things that it ought not to, 
before he has done with it. Ready 
acceptance of vogue-words seems 
to some people the sign of an alert 
mind ; to others it stands for the 
herd instinct & lack of individuality ; 
the title of this article is perhaps 
enough to show that the second 
\Tew is here taken ; on the whole, 
the better the writer, or at any rate 
the sounder his style, the less will 
he be found to indulge in the vogue- 
word. It is unnecessary here to 
discuss in detail the specimens that 
will be given ; most ot them are to 
be found in their dictionary places, 
& they will here be slightly classified 
only. The reason for collecting 
them under a common heading is 
that young writers may not even be 
aware, about some of them, that 
they are not part of tlie normal 
vocabulary, but still repulsive to 


the old & the well-read. Many, it 
should be added, are vogue-words 
in particular senses only, & are 
unobjectionable, though liable now 
to ambiguity, in the senses that 
belonged to them before they 
attained their vogue. 

1. Old vogue-words. Individual & 
nice may be instanced ; the first 
now' past its vogue but lingering in 
its vogue sense as a nuisance ; the 
.second established in a loose & 
general .sense instead of its earlier & 
now’ infrequent precise one. 

2. Words owing their vogue to the 
ease with which they can be sub¬ 
stituted for any of several different 
& more precise w'ords, saving the 
trouble of choosing the right: annex; 
asset ; intensive ; mentality ; optim¬ 
ism ; unthinkable. 

3. Word.', owing their vogue to the 
joy of showing that one has acquired 
them : conservative • feasible ; hectic ; 
idiosyncrasy ; meticulous ; percent¬ 
age ; protagonist ; psychological mo¬ 
ment ; slogan; icnue. 

4. Words taken up merely as novel 
variants on their predecessors : 
forceful for Jorcible ; frock for dress ; 
happening for event ; intrigue vb for 
interest. 

5. Words made or revived to suit a 
literary theory : foreivord ; english 
vb. 

6. Words owing their vogue to 
some occasion ; acid test ; gesture — 
beau geste. 

7. Words of rhetorical appeal : 
far-flung ; vision. 

volatilize makes -zable ; sec Mttte e. 
vol-au-vent. Sec French words. 
volcano. PI. ~oes ; see -o(e)s 1. 
volition. See velleitv. 

Volkslied. Pronounce fo'kslet. 
volley. PI. -cys. For verb inflex¬ 
ions, see Verbs in -ie &c., 2. 
volte-face. Sec French words. 
voluminous. Sec l u. 
voluntar(y)ism, -ist. See -ist. 
volute. Sec lu. 

vomit makes -ited, -iting; -T-, -tt-. 
vortex. For plural see -ex, -ix, 4. 
votaress. Feminine designations. 
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vote, vb, makes -table ; see Mute e. 

vouch. See avouch. 

voussoir, vraisemblable, -emblance. 

See French words. 
vulcanize makes -zable ; sec Mute e. 
vulgar(ity). For the use in apologies 
for slang, see Superiority. 

Vulgarization. Many words 
depend for their legitimate effect 
upon rarity ; when blundering 
hands are laid upon them & they are 
exhibited in unsuitable places, they 
are vulgarized. Save (prep.) & ere 
were in the days of our youth seldom 
seen in prose, & they then consorted 
well with any passage of delinitcly 
elevated style, lending to it & receiv¬ 
ing from it the dignity that was 
proper to them. Things are now so 
different that the elevated style 
shuns them as tawdry ornament ; it 
says w'hat the man in the street says, 
before & except, & leaves ere & save 
to the journalists who have not yet 
ceased to And them beautiful— 
which is naturally confusing, & an 
injury to the language. The fate 
of awful is of rather earlier date, 
but is still remembered, & weird 
has, almost in our own century, 
been robbed of all its weirdness. 
One would like to represent to the 
makers of fountain pens that the 
word fount, which some of them arc 
desecrating, is sacrosanct ; but they 
would probably be as indignant at 
the notion that their touch pollutes 
as the writer who should be told that 
he w'as injuring faerie & evanish & 
mystic & optimistic & unthinkable & 
replica by selecting them in honour¬ 
able preference to fairy & vanish & 
mysterious & hopeful & incredible 
& copy. Vulgarization of words that 
should not be in common use robs 
some of their aroma, others of their 
substance, others again of their 
precision ; but nobody likes to be 
told that the best service he can do 
to a favourite word is to leave it 
alone, & perhaps the less said here 
on this matter the better, 
vulgarize makes -zable ; see Mute e. 
vulpicide. See Pedantic humour. 


w 

wabble. See wobble. 
wade makes -dable ; sec Mute e. 
wadi, -dy. Pronounce wah'di. The 
-di form (pi. -dis) is recommended ; 
but -dy & -dies are also common, 
wafer has -cry, -ered, &c.; -r-, -rr-. 
wag(g)on. The OED gives pre¬ 
cedence to wagon, but concludes its 
note on the two forms with : ‘ In 
Great Britain xvaggon is still very 
commonly used ; in the U.S. it is 
I rare’. Counting its post-18th-c. 
; quotations we find 35 xvaggon to 
I 11 xvagon, & it is clear that waggon 
is the British form. 

wagon-lit. See French words. 
wainscot has -oted, -oting ; -t-, -tt-. 
waistcoat. The pronunciation wC's- 
kut is recommended ; see Pro¬ 
nunciation. 

wait. The transitive use, as in 
w. one’s opportunity, xv. the result, 
IV. another’s convenience or arrival, 
is good English, but is described by 
the OED as ‘ now rare ’ & as being 
j ‘ superseded ’ by axjvait & wait for ; 
I the assignment of the intransitive 
j uses to wait Sc of the transitive to 
I await is a natural Differentiation, 
& may be expected to continue ; 
1 sec also await. 

I 

waitress. Feminine designations. 
waive. The broad distinction be¬ 
tween xvave & waive, viz that to 
wave is, & to waive is not, proper to 
physical motion, is now’ generally 
observed ; but ciuifusion, & especial¬ 
ly the assumption that the two 
forms are mere spelling variants, 
still occurs, 6c is confirmed by the 
fact that till recently senses cer¬ 
tainly belonging to w’aive were at 
least as often as not sjielt wave. 
The following example show's the 
form often taken by this confusion : 
Hie problem of feeding the peoples of 
the Central Empires is a very serious 
db anxious one, ci* we cannot waive 
it aside as though it were no concern 
of ours. To xvaive is not a derivative, 
confined to certain senses, of to 
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wavCf but a derivative of waif^ 
meaning to make waif or abandon ; 
to wave aside or away is one method 
of waiving ; but to waive aside or 
away is no better than to abandon 
aside or to relirujuish away. 

wake. See a)waki:(n. 

Walach, Walachian, not Wall-y is 
the OED preferred spelling. 

wale, weal, wheal. For the mark 
left on flesh by a (;ane &e., the right 
word appears to be wale ; this was 
confused with wheal, properly a 
pimple or pustule, & weal was a 
wrong correetioii of the mistake. 

WalhaUa. Var. of Valhalla—OET). 

Walkyrie. See Vai.kvutt:. 

Wallach(ian). Sex‘ Walacd. 

WALLED- UP OBJECT, i shut d: 
locked him hi is jierniissible English ; 

I scolded (f* sent kirn to bed is not. 
In the first, hi is common to shut <fc 
locked ; him is therefore not walled 
up between locked & a word that is 
the ]»rivate property of locked. In 
the second, to bed is peculiar to scut, 

& therefore him, enclosed between 
sent & senfs appurtenance to bed, 
is not available as object to scolded ; | 
it is necessary to say I scolded him | 
sent him to bed, though / scolded 
<£• punished him requires only one 
him. If it is said that the agitated 
disciplinarian cannot be expected 
to decide when her boy is two hims, 

& when not, the plea may at once 
be admitted ; it is not in hasty 
colloquial use that such lajises are 
wicked, the examjiles chosen were 
the simplest jiossiblc in order that 
the grammatical point might be 
unmistakable ; but in print it is 
another matter. The string of 
quotations following show’s how 
common this slovenliness is, & no 
more need be said of them than that 
for nearly all the cure is to release 
the walled-up noun, place it as 
object to the unencumbered verb 
(which usually comes first), & fill its 
now empty place with a pronoun, 
it, them, &c, ; this is done in 
brackets after tlie first, & any change 


not according to this simple formula 
is shown for later ones :— An earnest 
agitation for increasing & rendering 
that force more efficient (read for 
increasing that force dc rendering 
it . . .)./li is for its spirited recon¬ 
structions of various marches & 
battles that we counsel the reader to 
buy db make the book his own./The 
Czar, who must ‘ truly conserve efc 
keep the peasantry living simply <fc 
sweetly on the land \/l hope the 
Ministry xvill also avail itself of the 
same effective machinery if not to 
reform, then to make the Church of 
England a free Church in a free 
country./Jle had to count, trim, 
press, (t* ])ack the furs into bales (read 
<£r press the furs, dc pack them ; or, 
of course, the omission of into bales 
would put all right )./7^ is not 
! deferring, but is exasperating women 
[ to ever more dangerous acts of violence./ 

! The efforts which the French are now 
' making to interest cb attract the 
Rhinelanders to French civilization./ 

I lie urged that Allcnby should attack 
I cO drive the Turks out of Palestine./ 
They had definitely beaten dc knocked 
one of their opponents out of the 
war./Ruby Ayres kjiows well hoiv to 
spin out rf’ yet keep the story 
thoroughly alive./A season in Opposi¬ 
tion will invigorate & restore them 
to health (read invigorate them & 
. . There is no means of defence 
against submarines, db no means of 
fighting, attacking, or driving them 
from certain waters (read of fighting 
or attacking them, or of . . .)./The 
wish to hear a sermon which will 
soothe or ‘ buck you up according 
to the needs of the moment (read 
! soothe you or . . .). 

I The great majority of such mis- 
I takes are of that form ; one or two 
1 are added in wdiich the principle 
infringed is the same, but some 
slight variation of detail occurs :— 
Wc were not a little jnoud of the 
manner in which we transported to 
maintained our Army in South 
Africa. This is the old type, com¬ 
plicated by the well-meant but 
disastrous to ; read in which we 
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transported our army to S.A. <fc 
maintained it there. 

I trust you will kindly grant me 
a little space to express^ in my oivn 
cfc in the name of those elements in 
Russia whom 1 have the honour to 
representy our indignation at .. . 
The walled-up noun here {name) is 
governed not by a verb, but by 
a preposition ; read in my own name 
db in that of the elements. . . . 

The fourteen chapters explore the 
belief in immortality in primitive ct 
in the various civilizations of anti¬ 
quity taken in order. Like the 
preceding ; read in primitive civiliza¬ 
tions dc in those of antiquity. 

wall-eye should be so written, not 
as separate words ; its proper mean¬ 
ing is the state of being wall-eyed, 
i.e. of having both eyes, or one, 
abnormally light-coloured, whether 
because the ins is very pale, or 
because the whites are dispropor¬ 
tionately large, or because a s(|uint 
exposes one white excessiv ely. Wall¬ 
eye is formed from wall-eyedy not 
vice versa. 

wall-less. Write so; see skill-less. 
wallop makes -oped, -oping, -oper ; 
see -P-, -PP-. 

walnut. So spelt ; unconnected 
with wall. 

waltz, valse. The first is the form 
that has established itself as the 
ordinary English, the other being 
confined to programmes & the like. 

wampum. Pronounce vvo-. 
want. No man can say what is 
wanted to be done in regard to the 
military affairs of a nation till . . . 
For this ugly construction, see 
Double passive. 

wanton makes -oned, -oning, -onest 
(adj.), see -n-, -nn- ; but wantonness. 
wapiti. Pronounce wb'pitl. 
wap(ping). Whop{ping) is now the 
established spelling, 
war. 1. Wars db rumours of wars 
is the correct quotation {Malt. 
xxiv. 6) ; see Misquotation. 2. 
Secretary of War, Secretary at War, 
Secretary for War. The first two are 


obsolete titles that belonged to 
ollicials whose duties have been 
rearranged ; Secretary for War (or 
War Secretary) is the current abbre¬ 
viation of the present Minister’s 
title — The Secretary of Slate for War, 

WARDOUR Street. ‘ The name 
of a street in London mainly occu¬ 
pied by dealers in antique & imita¬ 
tion-antique furniture ’—OED. As 
Wardour Street itself offers to those 
who liv'e in modern houses the 
opjiort unity of picking up an 
antique or two that will be con¬ 
spicuous for good or ill among their 
surroundings, so this article offers 
to those who write modern English 
a selection of oddments calculated 
to establish (in the eyes of some 
readers) their claim to be jicrsons 
of taste & writers of beautiful 
English. And even as it is said of 
some dealers in the rare & exquisite 
that they hav'c a secret joy when 
their treasures find no i>urciiaser & 
are left on their hands, so the jiresent 
collector, though he has himself no 
practical use for his articles of virtu, 
yet shows them without commenda¬ 
tion for fear they should be carried 
off & unworthily housed. 

albeit* ; anent* ; ai'oiit* ; belike ; 
EiiE ; i:ust(while) ; ethic dative 
with me & you ; fokeheaks, n. ; 
haply ; iiovvtjeit ; invi rted jirotasis 
with had*, .should, A* were ; maugre ; 
more by token ; oft ; pekchance ; 
p.p. in -cn, as knitten, litten, proven ; 
rede ; sans ; save, prep, or eonj. ; 
SHALL (0) as in You shall find ; 8un- 
junctivi: as in If it be ; there- 
eompounds such as thf.refou, there¬ 
of, thereto ; thither ; to wit* ; 
trow ; VARLET ; well-nigh ; where- 
compounds such as wherein, whereof ; 
whit* ; withal ; wot. 

*A book that in the main is bright, 
chatty, d' readable, albeit rather too 
kindly in its lamsh distribution of 
praise./So much has been written 
about the selfishness db stupidity of 
women anent the servant clause of the 
Insurance Bill that . . ./I have never 
written aught conflicting with that 
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theory of Stale function./Iia.d the 
eighteenth century bishops more vision 
there would have been no Wesleyan 
schism./ Like many other eminent 
scientific men — Huxley, to wit —Sir 
Ray Lankester has a cultivated taste./ 
The platform, the golf club, the bridge 
table, in no whit less than the factory 
cfc the workshop, must relax their 
claims. 

The words in small capitals arc 
further commented upon in their 
dictionary places. 

wardress. designations. 

-WARD(S). Words ending with 
-ward{s) may most of them be used 
as adverbs, adjectives, or nouns. 
The -s is usually present in the 
adverb, & absent in the adjective ; 
the noun, \\ hieh is rather an absolute 
use of the adjective, tends to follow 
it in being without -s ; moving 
eastecards ; the cashvard position ; 
looking to the €ashvord{s). This 
usage jirevails esjiceially with the 
Nvords made of a noun +-teard(.s), 
but IS also generally true of the 
older w'ords in wliieii the first part 
is adverbial, such as downward. 
Some words, however, ha\e j>ecu- 
liarities ; see ai teuw'vuds, eor- 

WAKU, ONWAllD, TOW AIIDS. 

ware, in the w'arning cry w. wire! 
&e., IS usually proiiouneetl wor. 
warehouse. For the verb the pro¬ 
nunciation -z is recommended ; see 
Noi'N A: vr.iiu 2. 
warp, n. See woof. 
warrant, vb, makes -tor ; see -or. 
wash. The rivals wash-hand-stand, 
washing-stand, &. wash-stand, are all 
in themselves justifiable, but it 
would be well to be rid of two of 
them. The first is obviously cum¬ 
brous, & there is no reason for 
preferring the longer second to the 
shorter tliird, especially with {Moab 
is my) wash-pot, wash-house, & 
washtub, waiting to welcome wash- 
stand, which is recommended. 

washing. For take in one another's 
w., see W'oRN-ouT humour. 
wassail. The pronunciation pre¬ 


ferred by OED is w'6'sl. W. makes 
-ailing ; see -ll-, -l-. 

wast)(wert. See be 7. 

wastage. It is possible that sen¬ 
tences may be constructed in which 
this word is for some reason better 
than waste ; what is certain is that 
in nearly all the places in which it 
now'adays appears it is not better ; 
sec Long variants. 

waste. 1 . W. makes -table ; see 
Mute e. 2. Waste paper. No 
hyjdien ; see Hyphens 3 B. 

wastrel. The sense spendthrift 
(adj. & n.), now the most frequent 
one, is a recent development, the 
older senses being a piece of w^aste 
land, it a flawed or si)oilt piece of 
workmanship ; but there is no need 
to object to the new sense. 

watchword. For syrionymysce sign. 

watershed. The "original meaning 
of the word, whether or not it is an 
angliei/.ution of German Wasser- 
srheide (lit. wati rparting), W'as the 
line of high laiul dividing the waters 
that flow in one direction from those 
that flow in the other. The older 
of us were taught that that w'as its 
meaning, & that the senses river- 
basin & area ot collection & drain¬ 
age-slope were mere ignorant guesses 
due to contusion with the familiar 
word shed. Such classics as Lyell & 
Darwin Geikie are all quoted for 
the correct sense ; & that being so 
it is lamentable that the mistaken 
senses should have found acceptance 
with those who could appreciate the 
risks of ambiguity; yet Huxley 
proposed that ivater-parting should 
be intn*duced to do watershed's 
work, & watershed be allowed to 
mean what the ignorant thought it 
meant. The inevitable result is that 
now one has no idea, unless context 
h.ippens to suffice without aid from 
the word itself, which meaning it has 
in any particular place. The old 
sense should be restored & rigidlj’ 
maintained. OFll) quotations from 
Lyell & Geikie follow to make the 
old use clear, & an extract from a 
newspaper shows the modern mis- 
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use :—(Lycll) The crests or water¬ 
sheds of the Alps <£? Jura are about 
eighty miles apart./ (Gcikie)T/tc 
watershed of a country or continent is 
thus a line which divides the flow of 
the brooks <£• rivers on two opposite 
slopes./ (Newspaper)7Vic Seine., be¬ 
tween its source in the C6te d'Or the 
capital, has many tributaries, when 
there is bad weather in the wxitershed 
of each of the.se an Ccccessive flow is 
bound to he the result. 

waterspout. See wind, n. 

wave makes -vablc, -vy ; see Mute n. 

wax. iraa? doll, & wa.v candle ; no 
hyphen ; Hyphens 8 li. 

waxen. Sec -en ADJi:cTrvEs. 

way. 1. For ‘ at the parting of 
the ways ’ see paiitino. 2. Under 
way (not weigh) is tlu* right phrase 
for in motion. 3. See one's way to. 
We hope that the Gmiernment rviil see 
their way of giving effect to this 
suggestion. What has happened V 
The writer doubtless knows the 
idiomatic phrase as well as the rest 
of us, but finding himself saying 

will see their way to give effect to ’ 
has shied at the two tos ; but he 
should have abandoned instead of 
mutilating his phrase ; sec Out 
OF THE FUViNc;-PAN, <fc Cast-iron 
IDIOM. 

waylay. For inflexions see Verbs 

IN -IE &c.. 1. 

-ways. See -WISE. 

wazir. Sec VIZIER. 

we. l.Case. 2. National, editorial, 
generic, & personal uses. 

1. Case. Use of us for we has been 
illustrated under us 1 ; the con¬ 
verse is seen in :— The Turk in his 
harem, this man zvho was entitled to 
have four wives if he liked for chattels 
—which to we Western people, with 
our ideas about women, is almost 
unintelligible./Whether the Commit¬ 
tee's suggestions are dictated by 
Patriotism, Political expediency, or 
. . ., is not for we outside mortals to 
decide. 

2. National &c. uses : We may 
mean I & another or others, or the 
average man, or this newspaper, or 


this nation, or several other things. 
The newspaper editor occasionally 
forgets that he must not mix up his 
editorial with his national we. But 
still, we are distrusted by Germany, 
cfc we are loth, by explaining how our 
acts ought to be interpreted, to put her 
in a more invidious position. The 
first we is certainly Kngland, the 
second is probably the newsjiapcr. 
See I 2, oun 2, for similar con¬ 
fusions of different senses that are 
legitimate apart, but not together. 

weak. For te. ending, see Tech¬ 
nical TKims. For weaker sex, see 
SoBRiQur/rs. 

weal. For the word meaning 
stripe, sec wale. 

wear. For the word meaning dam, 
see WEIR. 

weariless. See -less. 
weasand. Pronounce we'znd. 
weather gage. So spelt (OlOD) in 
the nautical jihrase have the re. g. of, 
though gage is the same word as that 
spelt gauge ; no hyphen, see Hy¬ 
phens 8 ii. 

weave. Ordinary p.p. zcoven ; see 
also WOVE. 

weazen. See wizened. 
web. Sec WOOF. 

wed is a jioelic or rhetorical 
synonym for marry ; &: tlie estab¬ 
lished past A: p.p. is wedded ; but 
it is noticeable that the need of 
brevity in newspaper headings is 
bringing into trivial use both the 
verb i list call of marry (DUKE 
WEDS ACTRESS), eVr the short 
instead of the long p.p. (SUICIDE 
OF WED PAIR); see Inconoruous 
vocabulary ; here is a chance for 
sub-editors to do the language a 
service, if they will. For the effect 
of headlines, cf. w'orkless. 

wedge makes wedgeablc ; Mute e. 
Wedgwood. So spelt. 

Wednesday. For the adverbial use 
{Can you come W. ?), see Friday. 
weekly, adv. Sec -lily 2. 
ween. A Wardour-street word, 
weevil makes -lied, -lly ; see 
-L-, 2 ; pronounce we'vld, we'vll. 
weft. Sec WOOF. 
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weigh. For under see way. 
weir, wear, n. The first form is 
recommended as obviating doubts 
both of identity & of pronunciation, 
weird. A word ruined by becoming 
a Vogue-word. 

Welch. See Welsh, 
well, adv. It is time for someone 
to come to the rescue of the phrase 
as well as, which is being cruelly 
treated. Grammatically, the point 
is that as well as is a conjunction & 
not a preposition ; or, to put it in 
a less abstract way, its strict mean¬ 
ing is not besides, but & not only ; 
or, to proceed by illustration, Eng¬ 
lish requires not You ivcre there as 
well as me (as it would if the phrase 
were a preposition & meant besides), 
but You were there as well as 1 (since 
the phrase is a conjunction & means 
tfc not only). The abuses occur, 
however, not in simple sentences 
like this with a common noun or 
pronoun following as well as ; in¬ 
deed, it is usually not possible in 
these to tell whether the construc¬ 
tion intended is right or wTong ; in 
They killed women as well as men, 
men may be rightly meant to be 
governed by killed, or wrongly 
meant to be governed by as well as 
= besides ; only the writer, very 
likely not he, can say. They occur 
in places where the part of a verb 
chosen rev'eals the grammar :— The 
Territorial officer still has to put his 
hand in his pocket as well as giving 
his time. Read give ; it depends on 
has to ; or else substitute besides./ 
A German control of the Baltic must 
vitally affect the lives of all the 
Scandinavian Powers as well as 
iiillueneing the interests of a mari¬ 
time country like England. Head 
influence ; it depends on must ; or 
else substitute besides. IIis death 
leaves a gap as well as creating a by- 
election in Boss ct Cromarty. Read 
creates ; it is parallel to leaves ; or 
else substitute besides./As well as 
closing the railway, it should make 
the Danube impracticable for traffic 
between Turkey cf* the Central Powers. 
Read besides ; as well as should 


never precede ; or else read as well 
as close & put this after Powers./ 
What should be made into cheap 
meals is now being used by dog- 
biscuit other animal food makers 
as a basis of their wares, as well as 
converting it into manure. Read 
converted for converting it, continuing 
the construction of being. A more 
obviously illiterate sentence than 
the rest. 

The process of first noticing that 
as well as means nearly the same as 
besides, & then giving it a wrong 
construction that would be right for 
besides, is illustrated in Analogy. 

well & well-. In combinations of 
a participle & well there is often a 
doubt whether the two parts should 
be hyphened or left separate. The 
danger of wrong hyphens is greater 
than that of wrong separation ; 
e.g., to write Ilis courage is well- 
known (where xvell known is the only 
tolerable form) is much worse than 
to write Ilis well known courage 
(where well-known represents the 
accent more truly). Some help will 
be found under Hyphens (E, & 
group *put-up) ; & it may be here 
repeated that if a participle with 
xvcll IS attributive {a well-aimed 
stroke) the hyphen is desirable but 
not obligatory, but if the participle 
is predicative (the stroke was well 
aimed) the hyphen is WTong. Simi¬ 
larly in such phrases as well off : 
They are not well off, but Well-off 
people cannot judge. 

well-nigh. See Wardour Street. 
Archaeology had strengthened its hold 
on art, d' w ent well-nigh to strangling 
it. The natural English would have 
been d came near strangling it, or 
d' nearly strangled it. But if the 
writer w'as bent on displaying his 
antique, he should at least have said 
tl* xvell-nigh strangled it ; the use of 
well-nigh is purely adverbial ; i.e., 
it needs a following verb or adjective 
or noun to attach itself to ; well 
nigh worn to pieces, & well nigh dead, 
says Shakspere, & well nigh half the 
angelic name, says Milton. To say 
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come well-nigh to is to put the 
antique in an ineongruous frame. 
As the OED Iiad not reaciied well 
when this was written, the idiornatie 
restriction may be proved false, & 
is to be taken only as a guess, 
well-read. See Intiiansitivk p.p. 
Welsh, Welch. The established 
modern spelling is -sh, except in the 
olTicial names of regiments, for 
which -eh is used. That distinction, 
being meaningless, is regrettable. 
A much more profitable one would 
be that -sh should be universal for 
the national adjective, while -eh 
was assigned to the verb to weleh 
& to wclcher —& that whether the 
verb is or is not etymologically con¬ 
nected (a disputed point) with 
Welsh. Which spelling is in itself 
preferable, apart from custom, de¬ 
pends merely on the prevalent pro¬ 
nunciation, which IS -sh. The 
analogy of French & Scotch & Dutch 
is irrelevant because the ])rceeding 
dentals account for the harder eli 
in them, & that of English, Scottish, 
Irish, & British, because the familiar 
-ish, to which Welsh has not sur¬ 
rendered, disqualifies them, 
wen. For the IT., see Soihuquets. 
were. For the subjunelive uses in 
the singular, as If I were you. Were 
he alive. It were futile, some of wliieh 
arc more inconsistent than others 
with the writing of natural English, 
sec Subjunctives. 
werewolf, werw-. The first is 
recommended ; it is the more 
familiar, it suggests the usual firo- 
nunciation, & it dates back to Old 
English. 

wert. See be 7. 
westerly. See easterly. 
westernmost. See -most. 
Westminster, = Parliament. See 
Sobriquets. 

westward(s). See -ward(s). 

WH. The sounding of h in wmrds 
containing wh {what, whether, no¬ 
where, &c.) is a matter of locality or 
nationality, & comes under the 
general principle suggested in Pro¬ 
nunciation. 


wharf. For plural &c., see -ve(d). 
wharfinger. Pronounce -jer. 

what is a word of peculiar interest, 
because the small problems that it 
poses for writers arc such as on the 
one hand yield pretty readily to 
analysis, on the other hand 
demand a slightly more expert 
analysis than they arc likely to get 
from those who think they can 
w'rite w'ell enough without stopping 
to learn grammar. 

1. Wrong number atlraetion. 2. 
What singular & what plural. Ji. One 
what in two eases. 4. What resumed 
by {and, but) rchich. 5. Miscellaneous. 

1. Wrong number attraction. In 
each of the examjiles to be given it 
is beyond question that what starts 
as a singular pronoun ( — that wdiich, 
or a thing that), because a singular 
verb follows it ; but in each also the 
next verb, belonging to the that of 
that which, or to the a thing of a 
thing that, is not singular but plural ; 
this is due to the influenee of a 
complement in the jilural, & the 
grammatical name for such influenee 
IS attraction ; all the quotations are 
on the pattern What is said are 
words, instead of What is said is 
words. Whether attraction of verb 
to complement is idiomatic in Eng¬ 
lish has already been discussed in 
I Numbi.r, 1 ; it is here assumed that 
I it is not ; in all the quotations, 

I w'hieh are multiplied to show how 
I common the mistake is, the rornan- 
' type verb should have its number 
changed from jilural to singular :— 
j What is of absorbing d* permanent 
interest are the strange metamorphoses 
j which this fear undenvent./What is 
j rcejuired are houses at rents that the 
j people can pay./ What seems to be 
I needed, cb ivhat, I believe, public 
j opinion calls for, are stringent regula- 
j tions to restrict the sale./What makes 
! the omission still more amazing are, 
first, that the Allies . . . ; secondly, 
that . . ./What is re(piired are three 
bedrooms, a good large living-room 
. . ./What puzzles us very much are 
the constant references in the Observers 
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article to Mr Borden./What is really 
at issue in the present conflict are not 
questions of territory, but the future of 
democracy./What is wanted to meet it 
are proposals which arc practical./ 
What is wanted mnv are men who 
arc Liberals today./What strikes the 
tourist most are the elegant Paris 
toilettes./What is needed are a few 
recognized British financial corpora¬ 
tions./What is of more importance in 
the official statement of profits are the 
following figures. 

2. What singular & xohat j)lural. In 
each of the above (luotations, the 
writer made it plain, by giving what 
a singular verb, that he eoneeived 
what there as a singular pronoun. 
Hut the word itself ean equally well 
be plural ; 1 have fexv books, <£' what 
there are do not help me. So arises 
another problem concerning the 
number of verbs after what, & this 
second one naturally gets mixed up 
with the first. It will here, however, 
be kept to itself, & the position will 
be that attraction has already been 
disposed of, & that the number of 
the verb has nothing whatever to 
do with the number of the eomple- 
rnent, being merely the outward sign 
that what is singular or is plural. 
First conies a particular form of 
sentence in which plural xvhat is 
lietter than singular, or in other 
words in which its verb should be 
jilural. These are sentences in which 
what, if resolved, comes out as the 

- s that, - s standing for a 

])lural noun actually present in the 
conqilerncnt. After each quotation 
a correction is first given if it is 
desirable, & in any case the resolu¬ 
tion that justifies the plural :— We 
have bcexi invited to abandon xvhat 
sec* ms to us to be the rno.st valuable 
parts of our Constitution (read seem ; 
abandon the parts of our Ckuistitu- 
tion that scorn)./The Manchester 
City Council, for what was doubtless 
good d- sufficient reasons, decided not 
to take any part (read were ; for 
leasons that yvcrc)./Exception was 
taken to what was referred to as the 
* secret rf' dictatorial methods ’ of M. 
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Poincari in the Ruhr (read were ; 
to the methods that were)./It is a 
diatribe against M. Loucheur db M. 
Clementel, but the personal aspect is 
of little importance to English readers ; 
what are important are the criticisms 
of the operation of protective duties in 
France (The criticisms that ; but 
What is important is would have 
been better, what is standing for 
the thing that is, in contrast with 
aspect)./They specially approved what 
to Liberals was the most reactionary 
dc disastrous parts of it (read were ; 
approved the parts of it that to 
Liberals vicrc)./Confidence being in¬ 
spired by the production of what 
appears to be bars or bricks of solid 
gold (read appear ; production of 
bars or bricks that appear)./3fr 
Wheatley urged a curtailment of what 
is called luxury buildings (read are ; 
of buildings that are called ; but 
probably the plural buildings is a 
misprint). 

But resolution of what often pre¬ 
sents us not With a noun found in 
the complement, but with some 
other noun of vdder meaning, or 
again with the still vaguer that which. 
A writer should make the resolution 
& act on it without allowing the 
number of the complement to force 
a plural verb on him if the most 
natural representative of what is 
that which or the thing that : in 
several of the following quotations 
the necessary courage has been 
lacking ; corrections & resolutions 
art' given as before :— I can well 
beliex'e that Mr B. Bussell's xvhip 
heavy ; hoxciver, xchat I wish to point 
out are rei tain instances wherein 
philosophy has made serious error 
(read is ; the thing that)./A’o other 
speaker has his peculiar poxcer of 
bringing imagination to play on what 
seems, until he speaks, to be familiar 
platitudes (read seem ; on sayings 
that Hcvin)./Instead of the stupid 
agitation now going on in South 
Wales, what are needed are regular 
tvorking cfc higher outputs (read what 
is needed is ; the thing that is 
needed—rather than things, as opp. 
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agitation)./What arc xvanted arc not 
small cottages^ hut the larger houses 
with modern conveniences that are 
now demanded by the working classes 
(read what is xvanted is ; the thing 
that is wanted—rather than the 
buildings that arc)./What provoke 
men^s curiosity are mysteries, mys¬ 
teries of motive or straiagem ; a.stute 
or daring plots (read provokes . . . is ; 
that which provokes—rather than 
the things that ]jrovokc)./in order 
to reduce this material to utility d- 
assimilate it. xvhat are required arc 
faith <k confidence, & willitigness to 
work (read what is required is ; but 
the qualities that arc required 
justifies the plurals, though it docs 
not make them idiomatic). 

It will be observ'ed that there is 
more room for differenee of opinion 
on this set of examples than on 
either those in 1 or the pri'vious sid 
in 2, & probaldy many readers will 
refuse to accept the decisions given ; 
but if it is realized that there are 
problems of number after what, 
that solutions of them are possible, 
that is sufTieient. 

3. One what in two eases. For the 
general question whether in a lan¬ 
guage that like Kughsh has shed 
nearly all its ease-forms the gram¬ 
matical notion of ease still deserves 
respect, see t'Asr.s ; it is here as¬ 
sumed that it does, to the extent 
that no word, even if it has not 
different forms such as 1 d: me for 
the subjeetiv^e & objective uses, 
ought to be so placed that it has, 
without being repeated, to be taken 
twice over first in one & then in the 
other case. The word what is pecu¬ 
liarly liable to such treatment. 
There are two chief ways of sparing 1 
grammatically-minded readers this 
outrage on their susceptibilities ; 
sometimes a second what should l>e 
inserted ; sometimes it is better to 
convert a verb to the other voice, 
so that what becomes cither object, 
or subject, to both. Corrections are 
given in brackets ; to correct Pater, 
from whom the last example comes, 
is perhaps impudence, but grammar 


is no respecter of persons :— This is 
pure ignorance of what the House is 
& its work consists of (& what its)./ 
But it is not folly to give, it what it had 
for centuries was only artificially 
taken from it by force rather more than 
a hundred years ago (what belonged 

to it forj./A/r- tells ns not to 

worry about Relativity or anything so 
brain-tangling, but to concentrate on 
what surrounds us, & we can weigh 
<£• measure {& can be weighed & 
mciisuTcd)./Impossible to separate 
later legend from original evidence as 
to what he was, & said, <£• hoio he said 
it (& what he said). 

4. What resumed by {and, hut) 
which. Francis Turner Falgrave, 
whose name is inseparably connected 
with xvhat is probably the best, & 
which certainly has proi'cd the most 
popular, of English anthologies (what 
IS probablv the best, & has certainly 
I)roved) It is an instructive con- 
. spectus of views on what can hardly 
j be described as a ' burning question \ 
i but which certainly interests many 
I Irishmen (but certainly interests)./ 

I 3/r Gladstone received a peculiarly 
) warm welcome when he appeared 
! clothed in what has been described as 
a Yeomanry uniform, but which was 
really the peaceful but picturesque 
scarlet d- silver of a Lord Lieutenant 
(but was really )./ire are merely 
remembering what happened to our 
I arboreal ancestors, winch has been 
' stamped by cerebral changes into the 
: heredity of the race (& has been 
1 stamped). A want of faith either 
j in the lasting power of ivhat (which 
has a good second w'ind & can do 
the two laps without turning a hair), 
or in the reader's posse.s.sion of 
common sense, has led to this 
thrusting in of which as a sort of 
relay to take up the running. These 
sentences arc not English ; nothing 
can represent what —except indeed 
what. That is, it would be English, 
though hardly idiomatic English, 
to insert a second what in the place 
of the impossible which in each. 
If the reader will try the effect, he 
will find that the second whal. 
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though permissi ble, someti mes makes 
ambiguous what without it is plain ; 
in the last example, for instance, 

‘ what happened ’ & ^ what has been 
stamped ’ might be different tilings, 
whereas ‘ what happened, & has 
been stamped ’ is clearly one & the 
same thing. The reason why which 
has been called * impossible ’ is that 
what & xvhich are of different gram¬ 
matical values, which being a simple 
relative pronoun, while what ( = that 
which, or a tiling that) is a com¬ 
bination of antecedent relativ’e ; 
but the second verb needs the ante¬ 
cedent-relative just as much as the 
first, if but or au(t is inserted ; if 
neither but nor and is present, nhich 
will sometimes be }K)ssiblc, <fe so 
omission of but (uul would be 
another cure lor the last two 
examples. 

Two specimens are added in which 
the remedy of sim[)ly ormtting nUich 
or substituting for it a repeatCHl 
what is not possible Without further 
change. The dinieulty is due to, 

& vanishes with, tlic superstition 
against IbiLPOsrnox at i:nd. 1 can 
never be certain that 1 am receiving 
what I want Si for wliieli I am paying. 
Head what 1 want cb am paying Jot./ 
But now ter lunc a Privy Councillor 
cfc an e.i-Minister engaged daily in 
saying cb doing what he frankly admits 
IS illegal. Si for which he could be 
severely punished. Head cb zvhat he 
could be stverely punished for. The 
repetition of what is required because 
the relative contained in the first 
what is subjective, & that in the 
second objective ; see 3. 

5. Miscellaneous. The beautiful 
emiciscness belonging to what as 
antecedent-relative seems to lure the j 
unwary into experiments in further i 
concision. They must remember j 
that both parts of it, the antecedent j 
{(hat or those) & the relative (which), | 
demand their share of attention :— 
What I am concerned in the present 
article is to show that not only theory 
but practice support the unrestricted 
exercise of the prerogative. Read 
concerned to do, or the which in 


what is without government./bT/iaf 
my friend paid less than a pound a 
day for last year he had to pay two 
guineas a day at a minor Brighton 
establishment last Easter. Read two 
guineas a day for, or the that in 
what is without government./J^nfer- 
ing the church with feelings different 
^roin what he had ever entered a church 
before, he could zuith difficulty restrain 
his emotions. Read entered a church 
with, or the which of what is without 
government. 

The following shows a different 
what. When one reflects what great 
importance it is to the success o/ the 
League of Nations that America 
should become a member of it. Read 
of what, & see value. 

what ever, whatever. The various 
us(‘s are complicated, & cannot be 
all set out, for readers who aie not 
specialists in grammar, without 
elaborate explamitions that would 
demand too much space. This 
article wall a\oid all technicalities 
except what art needed in dealing 
w'lth two or tiirec common mistakes. 

1. The interrogative use. 2. The 
antecedent-relative use. 3. The 
concessive use. 

1. The interrogative use. What 
ever can it mean What ever shall 
we do ? For the status of this, see 
I AUK. It should never appear in 
print exi'cpt when familiar dialogue 
IS being reproduced, & should then 
be in two separate words, differing 
in tliis Irom all other uses. Three 
examples follow in which both these 
rules are disregarded ; in the second 
of them w^e have an indirect instead 
of a direct question, but the same 
rules hold :—Which is pretty, but 
whatever can it mean ?/Whatever you 
mean by patriotic ’ education 1 do 
not knozv, but Lord Koberts's use of 
the term is plain enough./And, con¬ 
sidering that ISu.OOO actually arrived 
in the country, whatever was the cost ? 

2. The antecedent-relative use. 
W'^hatever in this use is an emphatic 
form of what as antecedent-relative 
(see WHAT 4, 5); i.e., while what 
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means that which or the {thing, things) 
that, whatever means all that or 
any{thing &c.) that. The point 
ignored in the quotations below is 
that whatever contains in itself the 
relative {that or which) as well as the 
demonstrative or antecedent {all, 
any, &c), & that another relative 
cannot grammatically be inserted 
after it ; whatever (or whatsoever) 
means not any, but any that, & 
whatever that is as absurd as any that 
that. In the first two, omit the 
roman-type that ; in the third, 
which has gone wrong, as often 
happens, owing to the Preposition- 
AT-END superstition, get rid of which 
by rewriting in whatever component, 
big or small, their attention is con¬ 
centrated upon :—His cynical advice 
shows that whatever concession to 
Democracy that may seem to be 
involved in his words, may not be of 
permanent inconvenience./Keep close 
in touch with Him in whatsoever 
creed or form that brings you nearest 
to Him./They see in the shell, the gun 
—in whatever component, big or 
small, upon which their attention is 
concentrated—the essence of all that 
matters. 

3. The concessive use. Whatever 
one does, you are not satisfied ; 1 am 
safe norv, whatever happens ; What¬ 
ever you do, don't lie. These arc con¬ 
cessive clauses, short for Though 
one does A or B or C, Though this 
or that or the other happens. Though 
you do anything else. They differ 
from the whatever clauses dealt with 
above in being adverbial, whatever 
meaning not all or any that {that 
beginning an adjectival clause), but 
though all or any. The difference is 
not a matter of hair-splitting ; 
Whatever he has done he repents may 
mean {a) He is one of the irresolute 
people who always wish they had 
done something different, or (6) 
Though he may be a great offender, 
repentance should count for some¬ 
thing ; ivhatever antecedent-relative 

ives a, & whatever concessive gives 

, In practice it should be noticed 
that proper punctuation distin¬ 


guishes the two, the a meaning not 
having the two clauses parted by 
a comma, since whatever belongs to 
& is part of both, & the b meaning 
having them so parted, since what¬ 
ever belongs wholly to one clause. 
In the following sentence, the reader 
is led by the wrong comma after 
have to mistake the whatever clause 
for a concessive & adverbial one : 
Sir Edward Grey has no reason to be 
displeased with this sequel to his 
effort, and, whatever responsibility he 
may have, he will no doubt accept 
gladly. The w'ords concerned should 
run : and whatever responsibility 
he may have he will no doubt accept 
gladly. 

wheal. See wale. 

wheaten. See -en adjectives. 
whence, whither. The value of 
these subordinates of where for 
lucidity & conciseness seems so 
obvious that no-oric who appreciates 
those qualities can sec such help 
being discarded without a pang of 
regret. Why is it that substitutes 
apparently so clumsy as where . . . 
from, & where . , . to, can be pre¬ 
ferred ? It is surely because the 
genius of the language actually likes 
the Preposition at end that wise¬ 
acres have conspired to discourage, 
& thinks ‘ Where are you coming 
to ? ’ more quickly comprehensible 
in moments of threatened collision 
than ‘ Whither are you coming ? ’. 
Wc who incline to weep over whence 
& whither must console ourselves by 
reflecting that in the less literal or 
secondary senses the words are still 
with us for a time ; ‘ Whither are 
we tending ?’,&*■ Whence comes it 
that . . . V are as yet safe against 
where ... to & where . . .from ; & the 
poets may be trusted to provide our 
old friends with a dignified retire¬ 
ment in which they may even 
exercise all their ancient rights. 
But we shall do well to shun all 
attempts at restoration, & in parti¬ 
cular to eschew the notion (see 
Formal words) that the writer’s 
duty is to translate the where . . . 
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from or where , . . to ol speech into 
whence & whither in print. On the 
other hand, let us not be ultra- 
modernists & assume that whence & 
whither, even in their primary senses, 
arc dead & buried ; that must be the 
view of the journalist who writes : 
The Irregulars have been compelled to 
withdraw their line from Clonmel, to 
where it is believed they transferred 
their headyuarters when they had to flee 
from Limerick. If whither was too 
antiquated, the alternative was to 
wliieh place ’, but occasions arise 
now & then, as in this sentence, to 
which whence & whither are, even 
for the practical purposes of plain 
speech, more appropriate tlian any 
equivalent. 

whenever, the right form for the 
ordinary conjunction, should not be 
used instead of the eollociuial when 
ever {When ever will you be ready ?), 
for wluch see evi.r. 

WHERE- COMPOUNDS. A small 
number of these are still in free 
general use, though chiefly in limited 
applications, witli little or no taint 
of archaism ; these arc whereabouts 
(as purely local adv. & n.), whereas 
(in contrasts), wherever, wherefore 
(as noun plural in whys <£• where¬ 
fores), whereupon (in narratives), & 
wherewithal (as noun). The many 
others— whereabout, whereat, where¬ 
by, wherefore (adv. & conj.), where¬ 
from, wherein, whereof, whereon, 
wherethrough, whereto, wherewith, & 
a few more—have given way in both 
the interrogative & the relative uses 
either to the preposition with what 
& which & that {ivherenf = of what ?, 
what ... of ?, of which, that . . . of), 
or to some synonym {wherefore — 
why) ; resort to them generally 
suggests that the writer has a 
tendency either to Formal words 
or to Pedantic humour. 

wherever, where ever. As when¬ 
ever. 

wherewithal. The noun, as was 
mentioned in Where- compounds, 
has survived in common use {but 
1 haveWt got 0ie w.), no doubt be¬ 


cause the quaintness of it has struck 
the popular fancy. But the noun 
should remember that it is after all 
only a courtesy noun, not a noun in 
its own right ; it means just ' with 
which but seems to have forgotten 
this in : They [France’s purchases] 
herve been merely the wherewithal 
with which to start business again. 

whether. 1. For w. & that after 
doubt{ful), see doubt(ful). 2. W. 
or no{t). •Whether he was there or 
was not there easily yields by ellipsis 
Whether he was there or not, & that 
by transposition Whether or not he 
was there. Whether or no he was 
there is not so easily accounted for, 
since no is not ordinarily, like not, 
an adv'crb (sec no) ; & in fact the 
origin of the idiom is uncertain ; but 
the fact remains that whether or not 
is (OKI)) ^ less freijuent ’ than 
xvhether or no—especially, perhaps, 
when the or follows whether imme¬ 
diately : Whether or no he did it ; 
whether he did it or not. Whichever 
form is used, such a doubling of the 
alternative as the following should 
be carefully avoided : Hut clearly, 
whether or not peers ivill or will not 
have to be made depends upon the 
number of the Die-IIards. Omit 
cither or not or or will not. 

which. Relative pronouns are as 
troublesome to the inexpert but 
conscientious writer as they are 
useful to everyone, which is saying 
much. About which, in particular, 
problems are many, & some of them 
complicated ; that the reader may 
not be frightened by an article of 
j too portentous length, the two that 
require most space are deferred, & 
will be found in the separate articles 
WUICn)(THAT)(WHO, & WHICH WITH 
AND OR BUT. The points to be 
treated here can be disposed of with 
more certainty & at less length, 
under the headings :— 

1. Relative instead of demonstra¬ 
tive. 2. One rclativ'e in two cases. 
3. One relative for main & sub¬ 
ordinate verbs. 4. Break-away from 
relative. 5. Confused construction. 
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6. Late position. 7. One of the best 
which has. 8. Commas. 9. In 
which ^o. 

1, Relative instead of demonstra¬ 
tive. The type is : He lost his 
temper, which proving fatal to him. 
The essence of a relative is to do 
two things at once, to play the part 
of a noun in a sentence & to convert 
that sentence into, & .attach it to 
another as, a subordinate clause. 
He lost his temper ; this proved fatal ; 
these can be made into one sentenee 
(a) by changing the demonstrative 
this into the relative which, or (b) 
by changing the verb proved to the 
participle proving ; one or the other, 
not both as in the false type above. 
Aetiial examples of the blunder, 
with corrections in brackets, are :— 
It was rumotired that Jieaconsfield 
intended opening the Conjercnce with 
a speech in French, his pronunciation 
of which language leaving everything 
to he desired (read of that lajiguage ; 
or else left fur leaving)./Surely xvkat 
applies to games should also apply to 
racing, the haders of which being 
the very people from whom an ex¬ 
ample might well be looh'cd for (read 
of this or of the latter ; or else are for 
being)./Persons who would prefer to 
live in a land flowing with milk d- 
honey if such could be obtained imthout 
undue exertion, but, failing which, 
are content to live in squalor, filth, d’ 
misery (read Jailing that ; or else 
failing which they for but failing 
which)./The World Scout principle — 
namely, of bringing into an Order of 
the young the boys of difjerent races, 
by which means not only educating 
the children in scouting, but . . . (read 
by this means ; or else we should not 
only educate for not only educating). 

2. One relative in two eases. Sec 
WHAT 3 for tliis question ; in all the 
following extracts, a single which is 
once objective & once subjective. 
The cure is either to insert a second 
which in the second clause, or to 
convert one of the two verbs into 
the same voice as the other, e.g. 
in the first example ‘ & others to 
study ’ : — Mr Roche is practising a 


definite system,, which he is able to 
describe, <& could be studied by 
others./He went up to a pew in the 
gallery, which brought him under a 
coloured window which he loved dc 
always quieted his spirit./It gave 
a cachet of extreme clericalism to the 
Irish Party which it does not deserve, 
but must prejudice it not a little in 
the eyes of English Radicalism./The 
queer piece, which a few find dull, but 
to most is irresistible in its appeal./ 
Shakespearian words d* phrases which 
the author has heard, d- belicixs can 
be heard still, along this part of the 
Av>on valley. 

3o One relative for main & sub¬ 
ordinate verbs (or verb & preposi¬ 
tion). The following sentence is 
provided with three endings, A, B, 
C, with each of which it should be 
read successively : This standard 
figure is called Bogey, which if you 
have beaten (A) you are a goodplai/er, 
(B) you are apt to mention, (C) is 
sometimes mentioned. In A the 
grammar is uiiexei jdionable, which 
being the object of have beaten, & 
having no second job as a pronoun 
(though .as relative it attaches to 
Bogey the clause that is also attached 
by if to you are &e.). In modern 
use, however, this arr.angement is 
rare, being usually changed to ‘if 
you have beat(*n which ’. In B we 
come to questionable grammar, 
which being object first to fuwe 
beaten & then to mention ; English 
that is both easy & educated usually 
avoids this by making which object 
only to mention, & providing have 
beaten with another— xvhich, if you 
have beaten it, you are apt to mention. 
Meeting the B form, we incline to 
ask whether the writer has used it 
because he knows no better, or 
because he knows better than we do 
& likes to show it. Grammatically, 
it must be regarded as an ellipsis, 
& to that extent irregular, but many 
ellipses are idiomatic ; this parti¬ 
cular kind is perhaps less called for 
as idiomatic than noticeable as 
irregular. About C *tliere are no 
such doubts ; it is indefensible, the 
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which havinpr not only to serve 
twice (With have beaten, & with is 
mentioned), but to change its case in 
transit ; see 2. 

Illustrations follow of B & C ; A, 
being both legitimate & unusual, 
<fe having been introduced only for 
purposes of comparison, need not be 
quoted for. 

B, doubtfully advisable 
With a fire in her hold which he 
managed to keep in control, although 
unable to extinguish (add it 't)./Mr 
Masterman was a little troubled by 
the spirit of his past, zvhich, if he had 
not (Toked, no one would have remem¬ 
bered (nH)ked it ^{)./And it xvas doubt¬ 
less from Weldon that he borrowed the 
phrase which his use of has made so 
famous {of it V or his use of lohich 
has made it V). This last is no mote 
ungrammatical, tliougli certainly 
more repulsive, than the others. 

undoubtedly wrong 
71ie programme is divided up into 
a series of rvalks, which, if the indus¬ 
trious sightseer can inidertahe, xvill 
supply him xcith a good reeryday knoW’ 
ledge of Paris (undertake them)./ 
In general the wife manages to 
establish a status which needs no legal 
proviso or trade union rule to protect 
(protect it ; or which it needs ; or 
to protect which needs no . . . rule). 

4. Break-away from relative. He 
shoxvs himself extremely zealous 
against practices in some of which 
he had greatly indulged. <f’ was him¬ 
self an example of their ill effects./ 
It imposes a problem which xve cither 
solve or perish. Both of these arc 
strictly ungrammatical. In the 
first, which is the easier to deal with, 
it will be noticed that in sense the 
third part (dr was to the end) is 
clearly coupled by and not to the 
lirst part or main sentence {He 
shoxvs to practices), but to t he second 
part or relative clause {in some to 
indulged). Nevertheless, by the use 
of their it has been definitely broken 
away from connexion with which, 
& become grammatically, but il¬ 


logically a second main sentence 
with, for subject, the He that begins 
the first. There are two possible 
correct versions of the second & 
third parts, (a) some of which he had 
greatly indulged in dr himself exem¬ 
plified the ill effects of, or {b) in some 
of which he had greatly indulged, & 
of the ill effects of {some of) which he 
xvas himself an example ; a wall be 
r<‘pudiated, perhaps more justifiably 
than usual, by those who condemn 
.final prepositions : h fails to give 
the precise sttisc, whether the 
bracketed some of is inserted or not ; 
to both these tile break-away, wliich 
is not an uncommon construction, 
will be preferred by some. 

The other example {It imposes a 
problem which we either solve or 
])n'ish) is, owing to Lord Grey’s 
" 1'he nations must learn or perish 
of a now very popular pattern. The 
break-away dejx'nd.-* on the nature of 
either . . . or alternatives, in which 
whatever stands Ixdorc either must 
be common to botli tlie cither & the 
or groups. Either wc solve this or we 
perish can tlereforc become We 
either solve ttiis or perish, but cannot 
become 7'his we either solve or perish, 
because this is peculiar to the either 
irroiip—else the lull form would be 
Either xve solve this or icc perish this. 
With this as object the escape is 
easy—to put this after solve — ; 
with which as object that is not 
tolerable {we either solve ivhich or 
perish), & strict grammar requires 
us to introduce into the or group 
something that can take which as 
object— a problem, which we either 
solve or perish by not solving, either 
solve or ire destroyed by, Src. Even 
those who ordinarily are prepared 
to treat either with proper respect 
(see EITHER 5, Unequal yoke¬ 
fellows) may perhaps allow them- 
Ives the popular form ; if not, 
*■ A problem which if wc do not 
solve wc perish ’ (see 3 A) is worth 
considering. 

5. Confused construction- He may 
be expected to make a determined hid 
for the dual rdle which is his right <& 
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duty as Prime Minister to occupy. 
In that sentence, is which subject to 
IS, or object to occupy ? It is in fact, 
of course, the latter, occupy having 
no other object, & not being able to 
do without one ; but tlic writer has 
efTectually put us off the track by 
dropping the it that should have 
parted which from is. To occupy 
which is his right becomes, when 
which is given its normal place, 
which it is his right to occupy. This 
mistake is very common, &■ will be 
found fully discussed under it 1. 

6 . Late position. In the examples, 
which are arranged as a climax, the 
distance between which & its ante¬ 
cedent is shown by the roman type. 
Grammar has nothing to say on the 
subject, but common sense protests 
against abuse of this freedom. The 
specimens given may easily be 
matched or surpassed by anyone 
who will search the newspapers. 
She is xvonderful in her brilliant 
sketch of that querulous, foolish little 
old lady which she docs so well./ 
Lord Hemphill made his maiden 
speech from the Front Opposition 
Bench in the House of Commons, his 
place on which he had won by filling 
the position of . . ./The whole art of 
clinching is explained in this little 
book from the concentrated harvest of 
wisdom in which we present some 
specimens to our readers./Nothing has 
more contributed to dispelling this 
illusion than the camera, the remark¬ 
able & convincing evidence it has been 
possible to obtain with which has 
enormously added to the knowledge 
of the habits of animals. 

7. One of the best ivhich has. In 
which case one of the greatest dt most 
serious strikes which has occurred 
in modern times will take place. Has 
should be have. For this very com¬ 
mon but inexcusably careless blun¬ 
der see Number, 5. 

80 Commas. In the present article 
the distinctions between which & 
other relatives—see WHicii)(TriAT) 
(who —have been left alone, & it has 
been assumed, as it seems to be in 
roost matters by 99 out of 100 


writers, that which is the relative 
& the relative is which. A conse¬ 
quence of this is that the defining 
& the non-defining kinds of relative 
clause alike begin with or contain 
which, & are not know n apart by the 
difference between that & which. 
This being so—& it is not a mere 
hypothesis, but in most writers a 
patent fact—, it is important to 
have another means of distinguish¬ 
ing. A comma preceding which 
shows that the which-c\a,\isc is non- 
defining, & the absence of such a 
comma shows that it is defining. 
He declares that the men were treated 
like beasts throughout the voyage, <fc 
he gives the worst description of the 
general mismanagement which ruas 
most conspicuous. There is no 
comma before which, & therefore 
the clause must be a defining one ; 
i.e., it limits the sense of the general 
mismanagement by excluding from 
it such parts as w^erc less eon- 
si)iCHOUS ; the most conspicuous 
jiart of the mismanagement is 
described as very bad indeed—that 
is what w’c are told. Or is it not so, 
& are wt to understand rather that 
the whole of the general mismanage¬ 
ment is described as very bad, & 
moreover that it was conspicuous ? 
Surely the latter is meant ; but the 
loss of the comma forbids us to take 
it so. The difference between the 
two senses (or the sense & the 
nonsense) is not here of great 
importance, but is at least perfectly 
clear, & the imy)ortance of not 
misinterpreting will vary infinitely 
elsewhere. Tiiat right interpreta¬ 
tion should depend on a mere comma 
is a pity, but, until that & which are 
differentiated, so it must be, & 
writers must see their commas safely 
through the press. 

9. In &c. which to. England is, 
however, the last country in which to 
say so./I have no money with which 
to buy food. The current English 
for the second is indisputably I have 
no money to buy food with ; & there 
can hardly be a doubt that this has 
been formalized into the other by 
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the influence of the Pheposition at 
KND superstition. No-one need 
hesitate about going back to nature 
& saying to buy food with. And even 
for the iirst ‘ the last country to say 
so in ’ is here reeommended, though 
the very light word so happens to 
make with the other very light 
word in an uncomfortably weak 
ending ; much more is ‘ a good land 
to live in ’ superior to ‘ a good land 
in which to live A confessedly 
amateur guess at the genesis of 
these constructions may possibly 
throw light. The assumption under¬ 
lying the in which to form is obvious¬ 
ly that there is an elliptical relative 
clause—pcrhajis Tiiis is a good land 
in wliich (one is) to live. The 
amateur guess is that there is no 
relative clause in the case at all, 
& that the form to live in originated 
in an adverbial infimtive attached 
to the adjective good. lie is a hard 
man to beat ; how hard ? why, 
to beat ; what Greek grammars call 
an epexegetic (or explanatory) in¬ 
finitive. It is a good land to in-habit 
is precisely parallel, & to live-in is 
precisely the same as to in-habit. 
If this account should happen to be 
true, the unpleasant form ‘ in wliich 
to live ’ might be dismissed as a 
grammarians’ mistaken pedantry. 

which)(that)(who. l. General. 2. 
Which for that. 3. Which after 
superlative &c. 4. Which in It is . . . 
that. 5. Which as relative adverb. 
G. Elegant variation. 7. That for 
which. 8. Which, who, & nouns of 
multitude. 9. Who that. 

1. General. If the evidence of a 
first-elass writer who was no purist 
or pedant counts for anything. Lord 
Moiiey’s opinion exhibited below 
should make it worth while to 
master the differences between which 
& the other relatives. The extracts 
are from an article in the West¬ 
minster Gazette of 3rd Oct. 1923 by 
Miss Ilulda Friedrichs : ^ In 1920 

Messrs Macmillan published a new 
edition of Lord Morley’s works . . . 
He was determined to make it a 


carefully revised edition, & made 
one or two attempts at revising it 
liimsclf . . . He then asked me 
whether I would care to help him, 
& explained what my part of the 
work would be. It sounded rather 
dull, for he was particularly keen on 
having the word which, wherever 
there was the possibility, exchanged 
for that . . . He was always ready & 
very willing to go with me through 
the notes I had jottc^l down w'hilc 
going through a book page by page, 
which ” hunting & looking out for 
other errors ’. 

lA‘t it be stated broadly, before 
coming to particular dangers, that ; 
(A) of zvhich & that, which is appro¬ 
priate to non-delining & that to 
detining clauses ; (B) of which & 

zvho, which belongs to things, & who 
to ficrsoiH ; (C) of who & that, who 
suits particular persons, & that 
generic persons. (A) The river, 
zohich here is tidal, is dangerous, but 
The river that JIows through London 
is the Thames. (B) The crews, which 
consisted of Lascars, mutinied, but 
Six Wclshnicji, who formed the crew, 
were drowned. (C) You who are a 
walking dictionary, but He is a man 
that is never at a loss. To substitute 
for the relative used in any of those 
six examples either of the others 
w^oiild be, if the principles main¬ 
tained in this book are correct, a 
change for the worse ; &, rouglily 

speaking, the erroneous uses (if they 
are so) illustrated below are trace¬ 
able to neglect or rejection of A, B, 
& C. 

2. Which for that. The importance 
& convenience of using that as the 
regular n>ken of the defining clause 
has been fully illustrated under 
THAT PRON., & no more need 

be done here on that general point 
than to give an example or two of 
chichs that arc misleading where 
thats would have been plain :— Mr 
E. Robertson, who spoke for the 
Government, admitted that ships with 
nucleus crews were not so efficient as 
ships fully manned, but the Admiralty 
were satisfied with them. They were 
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certainly a great improvement on the 
old plan of having ships in reserve 
without crews . . . But Mr Robertson 
does not mention the case of the 
nucleus-crew ships, which are a 
substitute, not for unmanned ships, 
but for fully manned ships. It is 
startling to read that Mr R. does 
not mention nucleus-crew sliips 
when we have just been told 
that he did ; we ret^over after a 
bewildered moment, but we should 
have been spared that moment if 
‘ the nucleus-crew ships that ’ had 
been written instead of ' the nucleus- 
crew ships, which './Serious works 
on Russia from Polish sources, which 
arc 7iot intended as merely propa¬ 
gandist pamphlets, are a valuable 
contribution toivards a better under¬ 
standing of that country. If the 
clause IS non-dclining, as " , which ’ 
suggests, none of these serious works 
are propagandist, & all are valuable. 
The real meaning is that some of 
them are free of propaganda, are 
therefore valuable ; but this real 
meaning requires ^ that ’ instead of 
‘ , which './The second statement 
which, taken as it stands in Air 
Wedgzvood's letter, is misleading is that 
which implies that . . . Impossible to 
tell, since there are no commas after 
statement & misleading, whether the 
clause is defining ( = I be second mis¬ 
leading statement) or non-defining 
(= the second statement made—amis- 
Icading one) ; probably it is defining, 
& should have that instead of which. 

Much more often there is no danger 
of misinterpretation, but that is 
desirable because its regular asso¬ 
ciation with defining clauses helps 
to establish a workmanlike distribu¬ 
tion of the relatives to the work that 
has to be done. Exanqik's need not 
be multiplied ; that should be 
preferred to which in all such places 
as : If the amending Bill is to serve 
the purpose which responsible men in 
all parties profess to desire. Special 
circumstances that make zvhich un¬ 
desirable are set out in 3 _ 5 . 

3. Which after superlative &c. 
When the antecedent of a defining 


clause includes a word of exclusive 
meaning, such as a superlative, an 
ordinal numeral, or ‘ the few the 
uj>e of which instead of that (or who 
as second best) is bad enough to be 
almost a solecism even in the present 
undiseriminatmg practice. The 
question between that & who in such 
places will be touched upon in 9 ; 
but at least which should be exiielled 
from the extracts ; by rule B who is 
better than which, &, by rule C that 
is better than who :—. ill three will 
always be ranked among the foremost 
physical theorists cb experimenters 
which Great Britain has produced./ 
Lord Spencer came to be regarded as 
one of the best I'iccroys zvhich the 
country had ever had./Had the two 
men of greatest genius in the respective 
spheres, which the British Navy has 
ezwr produced, had their way . . ./He 
was a true musical poet — perhaps, 
xvith one exception, the most gifted 
zvhich England has ever produced./ 
The Bishop of Salisbury, is the third 
bishop which his family has given to 
the world./One of the few composers 
of the Jir.st raidc tvhich England has 
produced. 

Besides the particular type here 
described there arc others in wliich 
for various reasons which is wrong, 
but whether zvho, or that, should 
replace it is doubtful, e. g. persons or 
corporations which, against an enemy 
which, the many friends zvhich ; these 
Will be dealt with in N” 9. 

4. Which in It is . . . that . . . The 
constructions exemplified in simple 
forms by It was the war that caused it. 
It was yc.sterday that we came, are 
often diflicult to analyse gram¬ 
matically or account for ; the difli- 
culty need not concern us here ; 
one thing can be coufidcntly said 
about them, wliich is that they 
rcijuirc that & not which — that the 
defining relative {It was Jones that 
did it, the clause defining It ; often 
tacit, as It was Jones did it), or that 
the conjunction (It is with grief that 
I learn . . .). In the three examples, 
that should replace to which, in 
which, & which :—It is to the State, 
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to the State alone^ to which we 
must turn to acquire the transfer of 
freeholds compulsorily^ expeditiously^ 

& cheaply./It is in the relation 
between motive, action, dt result in a 
given chain of historical causation, in 
which history consists./So once again ■ 
East is West, db it is shown that it is I 
not only the Japanese which have the ’ 
imitative instinct strongly developed. 

5, Which as relative adverb. The ; 
curious & idiomatic use of that in 
tliis construction is explained in : 
THAT KEL. PRON. 3, whcrc it IS added i 
that which is unsuitable for similar i 
treatment. The clauses are defining, | 
attached to such words, expressed 
or implied, as way, extent, time, j 
place. That should be substituted 
in each example for zvhich. It will 
be noticed that in the last of all 
in xvhich has been used, winch is in 
itself not irregular ; but see the 
comment there :— In England the 
furthest north which 1 have heard the 
nightingale xvas near Dom aster f 
Parliament will be dissolved not lat -r 
than Monday xeeeh—the earliest mo¬ 
ment, that is to sajf, which it has <ver ' 
been seriously considered possible for 
the dissolution to take place./The 
curtain ivent up <.£• doicn d- up <!• 
down in a way which only the 
curtain at the Sexv Theatre xvhen 
Miss Julia Neiison is at home to 
worshippers can do./So long as the 
Ihiionist Party is conducted on the 
lines which Mr Locker-La mpson 
desires it to be. Before we can find 
a Government or a Parliamentary 
majority expressing itself in the xvay 
winch Americans express themselves./ 
He made a good *■ legend ’ during his | 
lifetime in a way which very few j 
actors have done./Before railway ) 
working xvas sped up ’ to the extent 
which it is at present, eontinuous 
work of this character was no great 
strain./The opportunity has been 
denied me of showing in the way 
which I am convinced a contest would 
have enabled me to do how small the 
real opposition is./The public will 
not be likely to misinterpret it in 
the way in which the party-capital 


makers would desire. In this last, 
singularly enough, the insertion of in 
makes matters worse ; which, or 
better that, might have been a pro¬ 
noun, object to desire ; but with 
in which the clause needs to be 
completed with ‘ that they should ’ 
or some equivalent. 

6. Elegant variation. I was sur¬ 
prised many years ago when a very 
well known writer gav'c me his 
notion of the relation between xvhich 
& that : When it struck him that 
there w^as too much which about, he 
resorted to that for a relief. So he 
said ; it was doubtless only a flip¬ 
pant evasion, not a truthful account 
of his own practice, but still a tacit 
confession that he followed instinct 
without bothering about principles. 
Of the unskiilcd writer’s method it 
would be a true enough account ; 
here is a specimen ; Governments 
find themselves almost compelled by 
previous d’ ill-informed pledges to do 
things wh!(*li are unxvise ck to refrain 
from doing things that are necessary. 
The two relative clauses are exactly 
parallel, d the change from xvhich to 
that is Elfoant variation at its 
worst. When two relative clauses 
are not parallel, but one of them 
depends on the other, it is not such 
a sinifile matter ; as is stated in 
Ri:rFTiTioN (dependent sequences), 
there is a reasonable objection to 
one xvhich-chiuse, or one //<«/-clause, 
depending on another. Two ex¬ 
amples will show the effect (a) of 
scorning conscqucnecs d risking 
repetition, d (b) of trying elegant 
variation ; neither is satisfaciory :— 
(a) Surely the reduclio ad absurdum 
of tariffs is found in a German treaty 
with Sxvitzerland wliieli contains a 
clause which deserves to remain 
i famous ; (h) The task is to evolve an 
1 effective system that shall not imperil 
the self-governing principle which is 
the corner-stone of the Empire. The 
repetition is easily avoided in a by 
the change of xvhich contains to con¬ 
taining ; both whichs ought to have 
been that, which is here irrelevant. 
In b the absence of a comma shows 
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that the tvhich is meant as a defining 
relative & should therefore l>e that ; 
but, as a non-defining elause would 
here give a hardly distinguishable 
sense, the escape is to use one & 
keep which, merely inserting the 
necessary comma. The reader may 
like another example to play with : 
. . . ivas recalled to the passer-by in 
Pall-Mall by Foley's fine bronze 
statue of the War Minister who deeply 
cared for the private soldier, which 
stood in front of the now destroyed 
War Office, that has very recently 
given place to the palatial premises of 
the Royal Automobile Club. 

7. 7'hat for which. After all these 
intrusions of which into the place of 
that, it must be recorded that 
retaliation is not quite unknown ; 
but it is rare. In the island of South 
Vist, that 1 h(we come from, there is 
not one single tree./A really happy 
party was the Chiverton family, that 
had a carriage to itself d- almost 
filled it. The justification of that 
in these would require that there 
should be several South IJists from 
one of which I have come, & several 
Chiverton families of which one only 
had a carriage to itself ; but even 
those suppositions are precluded by 
the commas. Other examples arc 
given in that ki.l, pkon. 2. 

8. Which, who, nouns of multi¬ 
tude. Words like section, union, 
world, sometimes mean all the per¬ 
sons composing a section <S:c. ; idiom 
then allows us to regard them as 
grammatically singular or jilural as 
we prefer, but not to pass from one 
to the other ; see Pkrsonification 
& c. 2. Now a section, if we elect to 
treat it as singular, is a thing ; but, 
if we make it plural, it is persons, 
& by rule B which belongs to things, 
whereas who belongs to persons. 
Three examples that accordingly 
need correction are :— There was 
a strong section which were in favour 
of inserting the miners' 5s. & 2s., as 
the debate proved {which is required 
by the preceding was, but in turn 
requires a second was instead of 
were)./All the world who is directly 


interested in railway projects will 
have paid a visit to the Brussels 
Exhibition {who is possible, but only 
if arc follows ; otherwise not indeed 
which since the clause is defining, 
but that is required)./TTic Canon is 
writing in justification of the Chris¬ 
tian Social Union, which, he tells us, 
are tired of the present state of things 
{which is, or xvho are, tired). 

9. Who & that. It would be satis¬ 
factory if the same clear division of 
functions that can be confidently 
recommended for that & which, viz 
between defining & non-defining 
clauses, could be established also for 
that & xvho ; this would give us that 
for all defining clauses w’hcther 
qualifying jicrsons or tilings, & who 
for persons but xehich for things in all 
non-defining. But at present there 
is much more reluctance to apply 
that to a person than to a thing. 
Politeness plays a great part in 
idiom, & to write The ladies that 
were present, or 7'he general that most 
distinguished himself, is perhaps felt 
to be a sort of slight. depriving them 
of their humanity as one deprives 
a man of his gentility by writing 
him Mr instead of Esq. At any 
rate the necessarily defining that is 
displaced by the not necessarily 
defining xvho esjiecially where the 
personal noun to be defined denotes 
a particular person or persons, & 
holds its own better when the person 
is a type or generic. In It was you 
that did it, the It defined is t he doer— 
a type, not an individual ; & such 
antecedents as all, no-one, a man, 
ask for notlung better than that. 
Expressions in 'which we may prefer 
that without being suspected of 
pedantry are : The most impartial 
critic that could be found ; The only 
man that 1 knoxv of; Anyone that 
knows anything knows this ; It was 
you that said so ; Who is it that talks 
aboul moral geography ?. To in¬ 
crease by degrees the range of that 
referring to persons is a worthy 
object for the reformer of idiom, but 
violent attempts are doomed to 
failure. Accordingly, in the follow- 
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ing sentences, all exhibiting a wrong 
which, that should be sparingly pre¬ 
ferred to te/to, thoughit is in all of them 
strictly legitimate :— The greater pro¬ 
portion of Consols are held by persons 
or corporations which never place them 
on the market {that, the only relative 
applicable to both persons & things, 
is here specially suitable). the 
Allies moving forward against an 
enemy which has nowhere been able to 
make a successful stand (who)./They 
are harassing an enemy which is mov¬ 
ing in the open (who)./.4mong other 
distinguished visitors which the Craw¬ 
fords had at Home was Longfellozo 
(that)./^ ivoman who is devoted to the 
many dear d: noble friends, famous in 
art, science, literature, which she 
possesses (whom). 

which with and or but. It is well 
known that atid which & but xvhich 
are kiltie cattle, so well known that 
the more timid vriters avoid the 
dangers associated with them by 
keeping clear of them altogether— 
a method that may be inglorious, 
but is effectual & usually not diffi¬ 
cult. Others, less pusillanimous or 
more ignorant, put their trust in a 
rule of thumb & take the risks. 
That rule is that and which or but 
xvhich should be used only if another 
xvhich has preceded. It is not true ; 
and'Xvhich clauses may be legitimate 
without a preceding xvhich ; & its 
natural if illogical corollary—that 
and xvhich is always legitimate if 
another which has preceded—in¬ 
duces a false security that begets 
many blunders. On the other hand, 
it probably saves many more bad 
and-xvhichs, than it produces. Any¬ 
one who asks no more of a rule of 
thumb than that it should save him 
the trouble of woiking out his 
problems separately, & take him 
right more often than it takes him 
wrong, should abandon the present 
article at this point. 

Those for whom such a rule is not 
good enough may be encouraged to 
proceed by a few sentences in which 
it has not averted disaster ;— The 


defeat of M. Poincar6 for the office for 
which he has put himself forward — 

& for which, by the way, he has been 
much criticized—would be regarded as 
an Anli-Jt. F. triumph./A special 
measure of support & sympathy 
should he extended to the Navy 
Admiralty, which have certainly 
never been more in need of it, & to 
which they have never been more 
entitled than today./After a search 
for several days he found a firm 
which had a large quantity of them 
& which they had no use for./A 
period in w'hich at times the most 
ungenerous ideas the most ignoble 
aims have strutted across the stage, 
& which have promptly been ex¬ 
ploited by unscrupulous journalists tfe 
politicians. True, it js easy to sec 
the flaw in all these, viz that the 
two xvhichs have not the same ante¬ 
cedent, & to say that common sense 
is to be exjiectcd of those who apply 
rules ; but then rules of thumb arc 
meant just for those who have not 
enough common sense to do without 
them, & ought to be made foolproof. 

Here, on the other hand, are ex¬ 
amples in which there is no pre¬ 
ceding which, yet and which is 
blameless :— Mandates issued, xvhich 
the member is bound blindly tfc im¬ 
plicitly to obey, to vote db to argue for, 
though contrary to the clearest con¬ 
viction of his judgment conscience — 
these are things utterly unknown to 
the laM's of this land, and wdiich arise 
from a fundamental mistake of the 
xvhole order & tenor of our Constitution 
(BlTRKE)./.4r7o//?rr natural preju¬ 
dice, of most extensive prevalence, 
and wh'ch had a great share in pro¬ 
ducing the errors fallen into by the 
ancients in their physical inquiries, 
xvas this (J. S. MILL)./in f/tc case of 
calls witliin the London area, but 
which recpiire more than three pennies, 
the same procedure is followed./The 
naked-eye comet discovered by Mr 
Brooks in the summer, and which 
xcas visible in the early evening a few 
weeks since, has now reappeared. 

The first of these is from Burke, 
the second from Mill, & the other 
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two from the most ordinary modern 
Writing. Supporters of the rule of 
thumb will hnd it more diflicult to 
appeal here to common sense, & will 
perhaps say instead that, no matter 
who wrote them, they are wrong ; 
it will be maintained below tliat 
they are right. The rule of thumb 
fails, as such rules are apt to do, for 
want of essential qualifications or 
exceptions. The first qualification 
needed is that the wldch that has 
preceded must belong to the same 
antecedent as the one that is to be 
attached by and or hut ; our set of 
wrong examples would have been 
written otherwise if that had been 
part of the rule. The next amend¬ 
ment is both more important &, to 
the lovers of simple easy rules, more 
discouraging : the ‘ another which ’ 
that was to lie the test must be 
changed to ‘ a clause or expression 
of the same grammatical value as 
the coming a’/nV/i-clause ’. Now 
what is of the same grammatical 
value as a 5x?/nV/<-clause is either 
another which-cAiiufiC or its equiva¬ 
lent, & its equiv’^alent may be an 
adjective or participle with its be¬ 
longings (utterlif unknown to the laws 
of this land ; discovered by Mr B. in 
the summer), or an adjectival phrase 
{of most extensive prevalence ; ivithin 
the London area) ; for before these 
there might be inserted which are, 
which was, &c., without any effect 
on the meaning. But, secondly, 
wdiat is of the same grammatical 
value as the rcAic/i-clause that is 
coming is an expression that agrees 
with it in being of the defining, or 
of the non-defining, kind ; i.e., two 
defining expressions may be linked 
by and or but, & so may two non- 
defining, but a defining & a non¬ 
defining must not. 

A defining expression is one that 
is inserted for the purpose of en¬ 
abling the reader to identify the 
thing to which it is attached by 
answering about it such que.stions 

as which -?, what -?, what 

sort of-?. If the Burke quota¬ 

tion had stopped short at things 


(Mandates . . . are things.), we should 
have said No doubt they are things, 
but what sort of things ? we cannot 
tell what sort of things Burke has in 
mind till the expressions meaning 
‘ unknown to law ’ & ^ arising from 
mistake ’ identify them for us ; both 
expressions arc therefore of the 
defining kind, & legitimately linked 
by and ; w'hether which occurs in 
both, or only in one, is of no impor¬ 
tance. In that examiilc there can, 
owing to the vagueness of the 
antecedent things, be no sort of 
doubt that the expressions arc de¬ 
fining. Often there is no such 
comfortable certainty ; in the Mill 
sentence, for instance, ‘ another 
natural prejudice ’ is not a vague 
description like things, demanding 
definition before we know' where we 
are with it ; if the sentence had run 
simply Another natural prejudice 
was thi'i, we sliould not have sus¬ 
pected a lacuna ; it cannot be said 
w'lth confidence whether the two 
expressions were defining, so tliat 
the summary might be Another 
natural, widespread, ch fatal prejudice 
was this, or non-didining, so that it 
would be Another natural jmjudice — 
d' it was a widespread d; fatal one — 
w'as this. It is clear, however, that 
whichever ^ of most c.xtensive pre¬ 
valence ’ is the te/uc/i-clause is also, 
& the and which is legitimate. It 
was because it is not always possible 
to say whether clauses expressions 
of the kind wc are considering are 
defining or non-dcfining that the 
phrase *■ inserted for the purpose of 
enabling the reader to identify ’ was 
so worded ; the difference is often, 
though not usually, a matter of the 
writer’s intention. 

After these explanations the rule, 
as now amended, can be set down : 
And which or but which should not be 
used unless the coming which-clsLUse 
has been preceded by a clause or 
expression of the same grammatical 
value as itself. And a reasonable 
addition to this is the warning that, 
though the linking of a relative 
clause to a really parallel expression 
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that is not a relative clause is 
logically & grammatically permis¬ 
sible, it has often an ungainly effect 
& is not unlikely to convict the 
writer of carelessness ; if he had 
foreseen that a relative clause was 
to come (& not to foresee is careless¬ 
ness), he could usually have paved 
the way for it by throwing his first 
expression into the same form. 

It may possibly be noticed by 
persons who have read other parts 
of the book that so far that has not 
been mentioned in this article, 
though defining & non-defining 
clauses have been in question. That 
is so ; it has been assumed, to suit 
the large number of people for whom 
tlie relative that hardly exists in 
print, that which is the only relative. 
For the advantages of recognizing 
that & giving it its fair share of work, 
esjiecially that of distinguishing the 
dofiningfromthe non-defining clause, 
sec THAT ki:l. puon. ; & in what 
follows, which will consist largely 
of bad and-tvhich or hut-which claust s 
w.th corrections, tlie assumption 
will be, on the contrary, that which 
& that arc, with some special excep¬ 
tions, respectively the non-defining 
& the defining relatives. 

Quotations will be arranged, with 
a view to their serving a practical 
purpose, in groups for each of which 
a particular cure is the best or 
simplest, & not according to the 
fault that necessitates a change. 
But, that any doubts about tlu* 
latter may be resolved, an index 
letter appended to each cpiotatioii 
will refer to the following table ; 

A. No preceding parallel claust* or 

equivalent 

B. Different antecedents 

C. Defining & non-defining expres¬ 

sions linked 

D. Which instead of that 

E. What preceding (sec wuat 4) 

F. Bight but ungainly 

There is often room for difference 
of opinion either about the fault 
found or about the remedy offered. 
In some of the quotations the rela¬ 
tive pronoun rc/io, or the relative 


adverb where ( = atOT in which) plays 
a part instead of which or ihat^ but 
need cause no difficulty. 

USE DEMONSTRATIVE IN- 
STEAD OF RELATIVE 
I have also much Russian literature 
on that subject, but from which, out 
of respect to certain English pre¬ 
judices, 1 forbear to quote (C ; from 
this)./Every male Kaffir must go to 
a Pass OJJice cb obtain a form, which 
he presents to his employer imme¬ 
diately he enters his employ, & who 
keeps it as long as the Kaffir is with 
him (A ; & tlie latter)./7’/ie tunnel 
will be closed daily for several hours 
whilst the work is in progress, winch 
is expected to take two years (A ; 
& this)./.l< one time there was a drop 
of something over 35 per cent, but 
Jn>m whicli point there has been 
a recovery (A ; from that).//n the 
next act—Athens during the Trojan 
War—we meet Diogenes, db are 
entertained by many clever allusions 
to ancient Greek mythology, & where 
our millionaire tourist falls in loie 
with Helen of Troy (A ; & there)./ 
Motor-car accessories have been taxed 
in America, in the belief that the 

5 per cent would be absorbed by the 
makers or dealers, but which in 
reality is being passed on to the 
consumer (A ; but in reality it). 

OMIT THE RELATIVE 
A book the contributors to which 
come from many different countries, 

6 who are writing under conditions 

which necessarily impose some re¬ 
strictions upon them (A ; rf’-. are 

writing).//Zote different from hers is 
Saint Augustine"’s, whose ‘ Confes¬ 
sions ’ art the first autobiography, & 
which have this to distinguish them 
from all other autobiographies, that 
they are addressed directly to God 
VA ; & have)./Mu effort in this 

direction is, I believe, under con¬ 
sideration, & which, if given effect to, 
should be greatly in the interest of 
effectual unity (A ; &, U)./They are 
from a dossier placed in Lord 
Dufferin'‘s hands in the autumn of 
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lSS2y & which, so far as 1 am aware^ 
have not yet been published (A ; &, 
so fixT)./That is a speech that might 
have been delivered by one of the 
Labour leaderSy but which, in spite 
of its emphatic language, cjidcd in 
smoke (D ; but, in)./The first 
was Attorney General in the first 
Reform Government, & who developed 
into what Grcville calls * a Radical of 
considerable vehemence ’ (A ; & de¬ 
veloped). 

USE A THAT IN THE FIRST 
EXPRESSION ONLY 
This docs not include the amount 
payable in respect of the buildings d> 
improvements erected & provided 
during; the past year, & which were 
not the property of the company 
vendors (I) ; that were erected . . . 
& were not).// have carefully noted 
the earnest dr sagacious advice con¬ 
stantly given in your colunins to the 
Ottoman Government, & which may 
he summed up m the phrase ‘ Put 
your house in order ’ (D ; tliat has 
constantly been given ... & may)./ 
The ‘ lilatiTi ’ details the policy 
agreed upon at yesterday^'s meeting 
of the Cabinet, & which the French 
Government will pursue in dealing 
with the grave jJroblem of Reparations 
(U ; that was agreed upon ... & 
will be pursued by). When both 
expressions are defining, if the first 
is not a clause, the unfortunate 
result follows that the second re¬ 
quires a that far removed from its 
antecedent, on which point sec that 
iiEL. I’lioN. 4 ; correction may entail 
a change of voice or some other 
detail, as shown above. 

OMIT THE AND OR BUT 
Vastly the greater number of mis¬ 
takes, whether they arc of the worse 
or the more venial kinds, can be 
treated thus, but the number of 
examples need not be correspond- 
ingly greater :— Again, take Pascal, 
the praise of whom in Sainte-Beuve 
never rings true, & who sees in the 
‘ Pensues ’ ivhich Pascal crowded into 
his short life mainly attacks on Papal 


Catholicism (B ; tvhom is Pascal, 
but who is Sainte-Beuve ; who 
without the and is bad enough ; it 
should really be for he sees)./He has 
attempted to give an account of certain 
events of which, without doubt, the 
enemy knerv the true version, & which 
version is utterly at variance with 
everything that fell from my hon. 
friend (B ; the writer has tried to 
mend things by putting in the second 
version, but failed ; omit that as well 
as and)./His Majesty then took up 
the case of the Dartmoor Shepherd, 
who had been three times in the 
Church Army, & whose officers had 
failed to produce any lasting results 
upon the shepherd (B)./Large crowd'i 
congregated in the vicinity of the 
Dublin Mansion House last night, 
where the James Connolly anniversary 
concert was to have been held, & which 
was proclaimed {\)./So he sent him 
what he spoke of to Forster as a 
‘ severe rating \ but which was in 
reality the mildest of remonstrances 
(E)./J/r As(juith said he would be 
glad to go into the question later in 
order to justify every statement he had 
made, d every recommendation he had 
ever suggested to the House with 
regard to Iraq during the last four 
years, and which were absolutely 
consistent with the pledges given by 
the Governments of the past (C). 

USE (THAT) . . . WHICH 
7'he class to which J belong & which 
has made great sacrifices will not be 
sufferers under the nexv plan (C ; 
class I belong to, whieh)./No-orie 
can fail to be struck by the immense 
impn/vement which theif have wrought 
in the condition of the people, & 
which often is quite irrespective of 
the number of actual converts (C ; 
improvement they have . . ., which 
is)./The Pan-German papers are 
calling for the resignation of Herr von 
Kiihlmann in consapicnce of the 
speeches which he has just made in 
the Reichstag, & in which he admitted 
that it teas impossible for Germany to 
win by force of arms (D ; speeches 
that he . . ., in which). 
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ADVANCE THE WHICH INTO 
T:HE ^ilRST EXPRESSION 

If this is done the which after and 
&c. nay be omitted or retained as 
seems best :— 7Vie enormous wire 
nets, marked by long lines of floating 
barreh & buoys, & which reach to the 
bottom of the sea, were pointed out to 
me (F; which are marked . . & 

reach)./Mr CorbeWs Nelson is a very 
great commander, bountifully endowed 
with that indispensable gifi, a sound 
‘ imagir^ation \ but who scorned to 
rely upon mere uncorroborated insight 
(F ; win was bountifully . . but 
scorned).///a/Zam, that most impas¬ 
sive of writers, & whose Liberalism 
would at the present day be regarded 
as tepid, tells us that . . . (A ; who 
was the most . . & whose)./^ 

Byzantine cross, reported to be 
valued at £250,000, & which belonged 
to a church in the province of Aquila, 
has to be returned to the parish 
priest (F ; which is reported 
which). 

Anyone who has lasted out to this 
point may like to finish up with 
a few specimens of exceptional 
interest or difTiculty, to be dealt 
with according to taste 

With what difficulty had any of 
these men to contend, save that 
eternal & mechanical one of want of 
means & lack of capital, <£• of which 
thousands of young lawyers, young 
doctors, young soldiers & sailors, of 
inventors, manufacturers, shop¬ 
keepers, have to complain ?— Thack¬ 
eray./Nothing would gratify, or 
serve the purpose of, our enemies so 
much as would a panic in the capital 
of the Empire, as a result of their 
murderous aircraft attacks, dc which 
might involve aerious national con¬ 
sequences./An amendment setting 
forth that the Government’s action 
is in accordance with the strict 
"Constitutional practice of the coun¬ 
try & is the only method by which the 
will of the people as expressed by 
the majority of the elected repre- 
.sentatives of the House of Commons 
can be made effective, and among 


the good consequences of which will be 
that the absolute veto of an unrepre¬ 
sentative & hereditary Chamber 
will for ever cease to exist./Rut the 
review contains several criticisms 
wliich are uncalled-for, incorrect, 
and to which I wish to take excep- 
tion./Dcalings are allowed in securi¬ 
ties in such cases as those where 
negotiations between buyer & seller 
had been in course before the close 
of the House, but which were not 
completed by three o'clock./Mr 
De Havilland made a preliminary 
test with consummate success, and 
which was all the more impressive as 
the craft went through it m a casual 
way./Bulgaria announces a Servian 
repulse with severe losses at Koch- 
ana, where the fourth & fifth Bulgar 
armies are uniting, and which is only 
some twenty miles distant from 
Ishtib./It is precisely in those trades 
in which unionism is the strongest 
that we have the mo.st stability and 
in which we have made the greatest 
advance./I got him to play in one 
of the charily matthes at Lord’s, 
many of wluih were held during 
the war, and by which meaJis we 
raised a good deal of money. 

whichever, which ever. See ever. 

while (or whilst) is a conjunction of 
the kind called strong or subordinat¬ 
ing, i.t . one that attaches a clause 
to a word or a sentence, not a weak 
or coordinating conjunction that 
joins two things of equal gram¬ 
matical value ; it is comparable, 
that i.s, with if & although, not with 
and & or. The distinction is of some 
importance to what follows. No¬ 
thing, perhaps, is more characteristic 
of the flabbier kind of journalese 
than certain uses of while, especially 
that which is described by the OED 
as ‘ colourless The stages of de¬ 
gradation may be thus exhibited :— 

1, Temporal strong conjunction, = 
during the time that : While she 
spoke, the tears were running down. 

2. The same with inversion, a fool¬ 
ish variant of 1 : And while is being 
noticed just now the advance Germany 
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<fe other nations are making in aerial 
navigation, we see that . . . 

3. Non-temporal strong conjunc¬ 
tion in contrasts, = whereas ; While 
this is true of some, it is not true of all. 

4. Strong conjunction with correct 
ellipsis : While walking in the road 
he was run over ( = while he was 
walking). 

5. Strong conjunction with incor¬ 
rect ellipsis of two kinds (a) disregard 
of the full form, (b) wrongly attached 
participle &c., sec Unattached : 
But while being in agreement with 
Sir Max Waechter's main thesis, 

I am bound to eonfess my opinion 
that he . . . (the full form is not ivhile 
1 am being, but while 1 am, which 
should be used without ellipsis)./U'e 
abide by that generous gesture, dc | 
while being prepared to remit all that [ 
our Allies owe to us .. . ter ask only j 
that they should . . . Omit being./ i 
While willing to sincerely sympathize 
with those xvfto would suffer by sudi 
an order, they can only console them¬ 
selves with the thought how lucky tluy 
have been that the fortunes of war 
have not affected them sooner (the 
full form would be not while they are 
willing, which could be got from 
what follows, but while J am or we 
are willing, which cannot, so that 
willing is wrongly attached ; read 
while we are willing)./Whilst admit¬ 
ting that much could still be done to 
speed up the production, it is absurd 
to suggest that . . . (this contains both 
faults, a & b ; read whilst we admit)./ 
While battling savagely inside the 
northern ditch of the Fort to extend the 
footing he had gained, repeated at¬ 
tacks were made in force from 
Caillette wood (what is to be under¬ 
stood between while & battling ?)./ 
An action was brought on account of 
injuries received in an accident whilst 
being driven in one of the company's 
cars (were the injuries or the accident 
or the action being driven ?). 

6. Strong conjunction playing the 
part of weak, i.e. introducing what 
may be defended as a subordinate 
clause but is in sense a coordinate 
sentence ; the ‘ colourless ’ use,= 


and, so common in bad newsp^er 
writing that illustration is alnost 
supertiuous : White outfought Richie 
in nearly every round, dc the latter 
bled prof usely, while both his eyet were 
nearly closed at the end. 

7. The same as 0, but witii the 
defence prevented by the interroga¬ 
tive form of the while sentence ; = 
and : There is surely in this record 
a plain hint to the twin-Protectionist 
members for the City, Mr Balfour ch 
Sir Frederick Banbury ; while was 
it not Disraeli who in 1842 admir¬ 
ingly traced the close connexion of the 
Tory Party with Free Traic prin¬ 
ciples ^/Wc can ordy comole our¬ 
selves with the thought that the German 
people are also ' slaves ’ on this 
showing ; whilst what are wc to think 
of a House of Lords xvhich permitted 
this Slavery Act to become law ? 

8. Use as P'oumal word or Ei-e- 
GANT VARIATION for and, with com¬ 
plete abandonment of the strong 
conjunction character: Archbishops, 
bishops, ct- earls were allowed eight 
dishes ; lords, abbots, d> deans SiX ; 
while mere burgesses, or other ‘ sttb- 
stantious ’ men, whether spiritual or 
temporal, tio more than three / The 
initial rneridiati to be that of Green¬ 
wich, while the descriptive text to be in 
the language of the nation concerned. 

whilom. For the adverbial use 
{the wistful eyes that w. glanced down), 
sec Wardour Street ; for the ad¬ 
jectival {a w. medical man), late. 

whilst. See WHILE, 
whin. See furze. 
whine. Adj.-m/; -ey & -y. 
whinny, vb. For inflexions see 
Verbs in -ie <fcc., 6. 
whip. Whip hand, not whip-hand ; 
see Hyphens 3 li. 
whirlwind. See wind, n. 
whir(r). The second r is now usual, 
in the noun as well as in the verb, 
whisht, whist, int. The first is 
recommended. 

whisky, -ey. The OED treats the 
first as the standard form, 
whiskyfled. For spelling see -fied. 
whit. See Wardour Street. 
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Whit. The forms recommended 
are Whit Sunday, Whit Monday, 
&c., Whit‘Week, Whitsuntide. The 
adjective is Whit (i.e. white), & the 
word Whitsun is a curtailment of 
Wnit Sunday, used attnbutively in 
t he forms Whitsun Monday, Whitsun 
week. It is true that Whit with 
other words than Sunday is merely 
a further eurtailment of Whit Sun¬ 
day ; but, as Whit Monday is now* 
established, it is better to prefer 
Whit to Whitsun wherever tlie latter 
is not, us in Whitsuntide, too firmly 
in possession to be evicted. It must 
be remembered, however, that Whit- 
sun-Week & Whit-Sunduy arc the 
Prayer-Book forms, & that the 
Oxford Almanack prints Whitsun 
Day, so that the advice given above 
can be neglected without danger. 
It w'as designed to suit modern 
convenience & pronunciation ; the 
Oxford Whitsu?i Day implies tw'O 
accents, ncitluT of tficm on -sun-, 
& the Prayer-Book Whit-Sunday 
implies (see* IIvriii.Ns) at most a 
secondary accent on -sun-, whereas 
in modern speech -sun- bears the 
chief accent. The Whitsun forms 
owe their survival partly abo to the 
mistaken derivation (* a specimen of 
English popular etymology ’—Skeat) 
froin German Pfingstcn— pcnlvcost. 

white, adj., makes xvhity : -ky & -y. 
white(n), vb. See -i:n verbs. 
For the noun meaning prepared 
chalk the old w^ord, still in use, is 
whiting ; but it is being ousted by 
whitening, perhaps partly because 
the verb is now' to whiten instead of 
to white, & partly for distinction 
from the fish whiting, 
whither. See wlience. 
whiting, Whitsun, whity. See 

WUITEfN), WlIIT, WHITE adj. 

whiz{z). The single z is recom¬ 
mended, except in the verb inflex¬ 
ions, to w'hich the doubling of z 
elsewhere is doubtless due ; -z-, -zz-. 

who & whom. 1. Miscellaneous 
questions of case. 2. Young Fer¬ 
dinand, who{m) they suppose is 
drown'd. 3. Who{m) defining & non¬ 


defining. 4. And or but who(m). 

5. Person & number of who{m). 

6. Personification. 7. Who{m) & 
participle. 

1. Miscellaneous questions of case. 
Who being subjective & whom 
objective, & English-speakers being 
very little conversant with case- 
forms, mistakes are sure to occur. 
One is of importance as being extra¬ 
ordinarily common, & is taken by 
itself in No 2 ; the others can be 
quickly disposed of here. 

Tlie interrogativ'e who is often used 
in talk whert^ grammar demands 
whom, as in Who did you hear that 
from ?. No further defence than 
‘ colloquial ’ is needed for this, & 
in the sort of (lucstions that occur in 
printed matter other than dialogue 
the liberty is seldom taken. The 
opposite mistake of a wrong whom 
IS not uncommon in indirect (jues- 
tions. Examples are :— Speculation 
is still rife a,j> to whom will captain 
the English side to Australia./There 
is quite a keen rivalry between father 
son as to whom is to secure the 
greater share oj disiinetion as a cattle- 
breeder./Tin re has been some specu¬ 
lation as to w'hom the fifth 'repre¬ 
sentative from South Africa was./ 
The Freneh-Canndian, who had learn¬ 
ed whom the visitors were, tried to 
apologize to Prince Albert. The 
mistake is a bad one, but fortunately 
so elementary that it is nearly con¬ 
fined to sports-reporters &. patrons 
of the as-to style (see as 3;, needs 
no discussion. 

Thf* relative who now & then slips 
in for whom, giving the educat^'d 
reader a shock ; so :—. . . on the 
charge of ' feloniously receiving, com¬ 
forting, harbouring, assisting, dc 
maintaining one Hawley Crippen, 
who she then knew to have com¬ 
mitted the murder of his wife './There 
is the Lord Chavrellor, for example, 
who in other days we knew as 
Galloper Smith./As Mr Bevin re¬ 
minds those who in other circum¬ 
stances we should call his followers, 
the agreement provided for . . . That 
is a mistake that should not occur 
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in print ; & at least as bad is the 
making of one whom serve two 
clauses of which the first requires it 
as the object, & the second as 
subject ; this practice is untidy 
enough with words that, like which 
& ihal^ have only one form for both 
cases (see that kkl. pron. 5, 
WHICH 2), but is still worse with 
who <& whom ; the correct form 
should invariably be inserted in the 
second clause when a different ease 
is wanted :— He ran upstairs <t' 
kissed two children whom he only 
faintly recognized, tf* yet were cer¬ 
tainly his oxvn./But there has emerged 
to the final a Spaniard^ in Setior 
Alonso^ whom few people would have 
supposed to have a f^ood chance a 
fortnight ago hut is delighting the 
advocates of the older style by the 
beauty <£■ rhythm of his strokes. 

For the incorrect formula whom 
failing, see Absolute construc¬ 
tion ; & for than whom see than G. 

2. Young Ferdinand, whom they 
suppose is drown\l. —Tempest in. 
iii. 92. It was said in 1 that the 
question between who & whom 
illustrated by this Shakspere quota¬ 
tion is of importance. That is be¬ 
cause the whom form, though 
probably no grammarian would 
have a word to say for it, is now so 
prevalent in the newspapers that 
there is real danger of its becoming 
one of those Sturdy indkfensibles 
of which the fewer wc have the 
better, & of good writers’ taking to 
it under the hypnotism of repetition. 
We have not come to that pass yet ; 
good writers keep clear of it ; but 
it is high time for emphatic protests. 
What makes people write whom in 
such sentences ? In the Shakspere, 
the preceding words are ‘ while I 
visit’, so that Ferdinand is objective; 
the relative, which should be who 
as subject to is drown'd, may have 
become whom by attraction to the 
case of Ferdinand ; or by confusion 
with another way of putting the 
thing— whom they suppose {to be) 
drown'd ; or again a writer may 
have a general impression that with 


who & whom to choose between it is 
usually safer to play whom except 
where an immediately following 
verb decides at once for who. Any 
of these influences may be at work, 
but none of them can avail as a 
defence against the plain fact that 
the relative is the subject of its 
clause ; nor can Shakspere’s author¬ 
ity protect the modern solecist ; did 
not the Revisers, in an analogous 
ease, correct the whom of a more 
familiar & sacred sentence {But 
whom say ye that 1 am ?—INI at t. 
xvi. 15) into conformity with modern 
usage ? Of the newspaper extracts 
that follow, the earlier show easily 
intelligible whoms, because an active 
verb follows that could be supposed 
by a very earek*ss person to be 
governing it, while in the later ones 
a passive verb or something eejui- 
valerit puts that explanation out of 
court : —Madame Vaiulervelde spoke 
for women, whom, site claimed, most 
hated war because they suffered most 
from it./Mr Austen Chamberlain, 
whom we arc glad to sec has returned 
to lead the House./Success depended 
entirely upon the attitude of the 
Prussians, whom Pitt believed would 
assist him, but whom Mr Fortescue 
knows well could never be depended 
upon./The witness xoas Admiral 
Birileff, whom the Kaiser well knciv 
was a thoroughly improper person to 
witness a document of the kind./The 
letter gives the name of a man whom 
the writer alleges was responsible for 
the child's death./Arrangements were 
made to accommodate a few ladies 
whom it was certain would not be 
likely to raise any Suffragist inter¬ 
ruption./Lord J usticc i'oungcr,whom 
it is rumoured may be nominated for 
the Lord-Chancellorship./Mr Asquith, 
a statesman whom we are convinced 
will be more honoured by posterity 
than by the present generation./A very 
modern Japanese, one whom it may 
be observed syioke English fluently./ 
Amongst others whom it is hoped will 
be among the guests are . . ./Mention 
was made of ‘ Ayesha ’, whom it is 
alleged meant Mrs Bryce. 
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After reading these we can perhaps 
fix upon the vague impression that 
tvhom is more likely beforehand to 
be right as probably the decisive 
influence ; but it need hardly be 
said that slapdash procedure of that 
kind deserves no mercy when it fails. 
That every whom in those quotations 
ought to be ivho is beyond question, 
& to prove it is waste of time since 
the offenders themselves would 
admit the offence ; tliey commit it 
because they prefer gambling on 
probabilities to working out a cer¬ 
tainty. 

As, however, an unsound proof is 
worse than no proof at all, dis¬ 
crediting the truth that depends 
on it when itself discredited, an 
argument sometimes used in this 
matter should be abandoned. It is 
that the necessity of the correct 
form (whether xvho or whom) is shown 
when it is realized that the words 
between who{m) <S: what decides its 
case are parenthetic— Ferdinand who 
{they suppose) is droxviVd. It is true 
that that analysis is much more 
often possible than impossible, e.g. 
in all the above examples ; it is even 
sometimes, though rarely, probable, 
e.g. in the first (Vandervelde) 
example ; but it is often impossible, 
as in : Jones, xvho 1 never thought 
xvas in the running, has xvon. That 
sentence is built up thus. Jones 
has won ; 1 never thought that 

Jones was in the running : Jones, 
I never thought (that) who was in 
the running, has won ; Jones, who 
I never thought was in the running, 
has won. No parenthesis there ; 
nor, surely, in most examples where 
it is logically possible. A single live 
example of the impossible paren¬ 
thesis is : Cambridge''s Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor lumped all these interesting & 
inspiring folk together as "foreigners 
<fc others \ whom he did not intend 
should desecrate Cambridge by their 
presence on a Sunday. Whom should 
be who, not on the parenthesis 
argument, since * he did not intend ’ 
cannot be parenthetic, but because 
the object of did not intend is the 


clause ‘ that who should desecrate 
The argument from parenthesis is 
unsound, unless indeed its cham¬ 
pions are prepared to support it 
seriously by the analogy of ‘You 
are a beauty, I don’t tlSnk where 
the essential main statement is play¬ 
fully dressed up as a parenthesis. 
But it is as true that who is the only 
right case in the quoted sentences 
as if the parenthesis argument were 
unassail.able. 

3. Who{m) defining & non-defining. 
As has been suggested in which) 
(that)(who. 9, the thing to aim at 
IS the establishment of that as the 
universal defining relative, with 
xvhich & xvho{m) as the non-defining 
for things & persons respectively. 
That consummation will not be 
brought about just yet ; but we 
contribute our little towards it every 
time we write The greatest poet that 
ever lived, or The man that 1 fcjund 
confronting mt, instead of using who 
& xvhom ; see which)(that)(who, 
9 & 3. Failing tlie use of that as the 
only defining nlativc, it is parti¬ 
cularly important to see that who 
defining shall not, & who non¬ 
defining shall, have a comma before 
it. Readers of the ‘ Westminster 
who are also readers at the great 
Rloomsbury institution, will be able 
to admire the new decorations for 
themselves. Those wrong commas 
(sec Stops, Commas C) make the 
sentence imply that all readers of 
the * Westminster ’ frequent the 
British Museum. 

4. And or but who{m). The use of 
these is naturally attended by the 
same dangers as that of and which. 
These iiave been fully discussed 
under which with and, & nothing 
need here be added beyond a few 
specimens containing xvho{m) ; the 
letters appended refer to the table 
oi faults in which with and (see 
p. 719) :— Alfred Beasley was ex¬ 
amined as to a meeting at which Mrs 
PankhuTst was present & a note of 
whose speech he had taken (A)./A 
letter speaks of the sorrows of (Children 
which their parents are powerless to 
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assuage^ & who have little experience 
of the joys of childhood {\i)./They 
have noticed the apparent importance 
which these men seem to occupy in 
the councils of the nation^ and who 
are granted passports to Russia^ in 
order to assist our Ally in settling his 
domestic difficulties ! \\)./The work¬ 
ing classes, for long in enjoyment of 
all the blessings of * Tariff Reform \ 
& who arc therefore fully competent 
to appreciate their value, are moving 
with a startling rapidity towards 
Socialism {¥)./\Ve should be glad of 
further assistance to pay the cost of 
putting up relatives of men who live 
in the provinces, & to whom we like 
to extend invitations to come c€- stay 
near them for a fere days at a time 
(li). In this last, the antecedent of 
who is men, but that of whom is 
relatives. 

5. Person tfe number of who{m). 
To me, who has also a copy of it, it 
seems a somewhat trivial fragment. 
Read have ; the relatives take the 
person of their antecedents ; the 
Lord’s Prayer & the Collects, with 
which art, who shewest, & scores of 
other examples, are overwhelming 
evidence that ivho is not a third- 
person word, but a word of wdiich- 
ever person is appropriate. 

The relatives take also the number 
of their antecedents—a rule broken 
in : The death of Dr Clifford removes 
one of the few Free Churchmen whose 
work had given him a national repu¬ 
tation. The antecedent of whose is 
not one, but Churchmen, whereas the 
use of him instead of them shows 
that the WTiter assigned whose to 
one ; read cither removes a Church¬ 
man whose work had given him, or 
removes one of the few Churchmen 
whose work has given them. 

A less simple point is raised by :— 
I cannot help feeling that some of us 
who feel as strongly as I do that the 
Lord Chamberlain'’s authority ought 
to he swept away are making our¬ 
selves a little ridiculous by protesting 
at the appointment of Mr Brookfield./ 
All of us who have not the oppor¬ 
tunities which Mr Jonescu has 


enjoyed wish to know all that we 
can of the personality of the men who 
play a great part in the world. In 
these the ourselves & the we show 
that who is to be taken as first- 
personal ; its antecedents, however, 
are some, & all, not us, & ourselves 
we should in strict grammar be 
themselves <& they. The writers have 
treated some of us, 6c all of us, as = 
we people, 6c all we. That will pass 
if the first writer means (wliich is 
a little doubtful) that he too is 
making himself ridiculous. The 
question sometimes arises in con¬ 
texts where more turns on the 
person of who(m) than here. 

6. Persomhcation. Who(m) must 
b(‘ ventured on in personifications 
only with great caution. It will be 
admitted that in the folhiwing le/io is 
intolerable, 6c ivhich the right w'ord : 
The joint o/ieration for ‘ pinching out' 
the Utile kingdom of Serbia, wdio had the 
audacity to play in the Balkan Penin¬ 
sula a part analogous to that which the 
little kingdom of Piedmont had played 
in the old days in Italy. Yet, i f wt had 
had little Serbia instead of the little 
kingdom of Serbia, who might have 
passed, .\gain, when we say that 
a ship has lost her rudder, w’c per¬ 
sonify ; yet, though She had lost her 
rudder is good English, The ship, 
who had lost her rudder is not, nor 
even The Arethusa, who Ac. ; l)oth 
these can do with her, but not with 
who ; possibly .irethusa, who (& the 
naval writers drop the the with 
ships’ names) is blameless ; if so, 
it is because the name standing alone 
emphasizes personification, which 
must not be half-hearted or dubious 
if who is to follow. See Personi¬ 
fication. 

7. yVho{m) Sc participle. I have 
been particularly struck by the un¬ 
selfishness of the majority of sons dh 
daughters, many of whom even re¬ 
maining unmarried because they 
lacked the wherewithal to do more than 
help their parents. The mistake has 
been treated under which 1. Road 
many of them remaining, or many of 
whom remain. 
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whoever &c. l. Forms. 2. Who but For whoever met him he had 
eveT){whoever. 3. Case. a nod. 


1 . horms. Subjective : whoever^ 
whosoever (literary), who-e^er (poet.), 
whoso (arch.). Objective : whom¬ 
ever (rare), whoever (colloq.), whom¬ 
soever (literary), whomsoever (poet.), 
whomso {iireh.). Possessive: lohose- 
ever, whoevefs (coilocp), whosesoever 
(literary). 

2. Who ever)(whoevcr. See evkr. 
Whoever can it be ? is illiterate, Ar- 
Who ever can it be ? is colloquial 
only. In print, when an emphasiz¬ 
ing ever is used, it should not come 
next to rvho ; corrc(;t the following 
to Bat who could roer &c. : But 
whoever could have supposed that the 
business iritcresis xuhich are threatened 
would not have organized to resist ? 

3. CUise. “For Avhoevtr was re¬ 
sponsible for that deliberate he there 
can be no forgiveness.” The review¬ 
er who quotes these words does so 
after saying ‘ His views on . . . are 
by an accident ungrammatical, but 
vigorous ()b\ious]y tiiere is no¬ 
thing ungrammalieul in the sentenee 
unless whoever is so, & we must 
eoiielude that the reviewiT would 
have written whoin-evcr or whomso¬ 
ever^ & that the subjective case 
therefore requires defence. The 
defence is not dillicult, A: wliom-ever 
would be wrong. This, the ordinary 
use of the pronoun, should be dis¬ 
tinguished from (a) the incorrect 
interrogative use mentioned in 2 A. 
(b) the concessive use as in Whociwr 
consents, 1 refuse ; apart from thesiN 
whoroer is a relative that resembles 
what in containing its antecedent in 
itself; as what= Unit which, so 
:£)/iorrcr—any person wlio ; the that 
& the zuhieh'oi what may or may not 
be in the same case, & similarly the 
ant/ person & the who of whoever are 
often in different cases ; but the 
case of whoever is that of the ivho, 
not that of the any person, that is, 
it is decided by the relative clause, 
not by the main sentence : lie 
asked whom-ever he met, but He 
asked whoever came near him ; For 
whomever he met he had a nod. 


wholly. So spelt, but pronounced 
as if it were wholely & normally 
formed like palely, vilely, & solely ; 
see Mute e. 

whom. See wuo. 
whortleberry. Pronounce wer-. 
whose. 1. General. 2. Whose —of 
which. 

1. General. The word is naturally 
liable to some of the same misuses 
as who, which need not be here 
discussed sejiarately ; see who & 
WHOM. 3-G. Even the making of 
whose serve in two clauses requiring 
different cases (ef. wiio & whom, 1) 
is not uriexnmyjled : The whole 
scheme may be likened to the ^ood 
intentions of the dear old lady whose 
concern foi the goldfish led her to put 
hot water into their bowl one winterVs 
day. A; w;»s grievously surprised 
when they died. 

2. IMm.ST—of which. A literary 
critic observe s of an author : ‘ Jlis 
style is eleai A flexible ; yet it still 
needs a little clarifying—weeding 
out “ wiiose ” as a relative pronoun 
of the iiiammate, & the like If 
one knows neither who the author 
nor who the critic is, one cannot 
help suspecting that the flexibility 
commended may owe something to 
the <*oridemiied whose ; in the starch 
that stiffens English style one of the 
most effective ingredients is the rule 
that whose shall refer only to per- 
.sons ; to ask a man to write flexible 
English, but forbid him whose ‘ as 
a relative pi onoun of the inanimate % 
is like sending a soldier on * active ’ 
service As insisting that his tunic 
collar shall be tight As high ; activity 
As stocks do not agree. If the reader 
will glance at the specimens of ‘ late 
position of which ’ given in which 0, 
lie will sec how cumbrous a late- 
plaeed relative is ; now insistence 
on of which instead of whose accounts 
for more late-placed relatives than 
anytliing else ; whose would often 
replace not only of which, but in 
Asc. which ; even the specimens just 
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referred to, though they were 
selected long before the present 
article was designed, supply illustra¬ 
tions of that ; *■ This book, from thc- 
concentratcd-harvest-of-wisdom-in- 
wliich we ’ would become ‘ This 
book, from whose concentrated 
harvest of wisdom we ’ ; ^ The 

camera, tlie-remarkable-&-convinc- 
ing-evideiice-i l-has-been-possi ble-to- 
obtain-with-which has ’ would be¬ 
come ‘ The camera, w’hosc remark¬ 
able & convincing evidence has *. 
To take everyday samples instead 
of such monstrosities, would not 
‘ Courts whose jurisdiction “ a 
amc of whose rules it is ignorant ’ 
e clear improvements in the 
following ?— The civilUifis managed 
to retain their practice in Courts the 
jurisdiction of winch was not based 
on the Common Law./In Whistler v. 
lluskin—the subject of a most enter¬ 
taining paper—ive have the law stand¬ 
ing as umpire in a game of the rules 
of wiiich it is quite ignorant. Of 
course they would, & of the con¬ 
venience of whose = of &c. which 
there can really be no question ; 
nor is the risk of ambiguity worth 
considering, so rare is it in com¬ 
parison with that of artilicial 
clumsiness. The tabooing of whose 
inanimate is on a level with that of 
the Preposition at end ; both are 
great aids to flexibility ; both are 
well established in older as well as in 
colloquial English ; My thought. 
Whose murder yet is but fantastical 
(Macbeth), & The fruit Of that for¬ 
bidden tree whose mortal taste Brought 
death into the world (Paradise Lost), 
are merely the first instances that 
come to mind. The Milton happens 
to be a little out of the ordinary in 
that whose is not a mere possessive, 
but an objective genitive ; but that 
even such a use is not obsolete is 
shown by the following from a news¬ 
paper: Sir William Harcourt thrice 
refused an earldom, whose acceptance 
he feared might be a barrier to his 
son's politic(d career. 

Let us, in the name of common 
sense, prohibit the protiibition of 


whose inanimate ; good writing is 
surely diflicult enough without the 
forbidding of tilings that have his¬ 
torical grammar, & present intelligi¬ 
bility, & obvious convenience, on 
their side, & lack only—starch. 

why. PI. whys. 

wicker makes -ered ; see -R-, -rb-. 
wide. 1. Por the distinction be¬ 
tween w. & broad, which is of con¬ 
siderable idiomatic importance, see 
BROAD. 2. Widc{ly). It should be 
remembered that there are many 
positions in which, though widely is 
grammatically possible, wide is the 
idiomatic form ; sec Unidiomatic 
-LY for other such adjectives ; yawn 
wide, aim wide, zvide apart, wide 
azvake, ojten one’s eyes wide, is wide¬ 
spread, arc all usually better than 
widely apart &c., Sc there arc many 
more. 

wide(-iawake. He is zvide awahe ; 
A very wide-awake person ; He was 
wearing a zvideazvake or wide-azvakc, 
widely. See wtde. 
widish, not widcish ; sec Mute i:. 
wife. For the verb &e. see -ve(d). 
Diminutive wifie, sec -ey, -ie, -v. 
For all the world db his wife see 
Worn-out uumour. 

wight. A Wardour Street word, 
wild. 1. Hyphens &c. We saw 
a wild boar or a wild duck, but They 
were hunting wild-boar or wildhoar 
or shooting wild-duck ; a wild cat 
is an untamed one of the domestic 
kind, a wildcat or wild-cat one of the 
species so named ; wild oats, not 
wild-oats ; see Hyphens. 2. Wild- 
(ly). For play, run, shoot, talk, &c., 
wild, sec Unidiomatic -i.y. 

wilful. So spelt ; sec -i.u-, -L-, 4. 
will, n. 1. Phrases like the will to 
power, in which a noun is tacked on 
to will by to, have come from Ger¬ 
many & been allowed to sojourn 
amongst us for a time ; but there 
is a stronger case for their deporta¬ 
tion & repatriation than against 
many human aliens, & it may now 
be hoped that our philosophers, if 
they really do require the meaning 
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of them, will at least dress it in 
English clothes. Meanwhile, GROW¬ 
ING WILL TO RECONSTRUC¬ 
TION, says a newspaper headline. 2. 
Will makes will-less ; sec skill-less. 

will, vb. 1. Forms. 2. Will & 
shall. 

1. Forms. There is a verb to will, 
conjugated regularly throughout— 
will, wiliest, wills, willed, willedst, 
willing ; it means to intend so far as 
one has power that so-&-so shall 
come about, the ro-&-so being ex¬ 
pressed by a noun or a //m<-clause 
or an infinitive with to : Yon willed 
his death, that he should die, to kill 
him. The much commoner auxiliary 
verb has none of the above forms 
except xeill, & on the other hand has 
wilt & tvould <fc woiild{e)st ; it has 
also none of the above constructions, 
but is followed by an infinitive 
without to : lie will die. Would it be 
true ? The meaning of tin's auxiliary 
is curiously complicated by a partial 
exchange "of functions with shall. 
the work of merely giving future & 
conditional forms to other verbs 
being divided between certain per¬ 
sons of shall certain persons of 
xmll, while the parts of each not so 
employed retain something of the 
senses of ordering (shall) & intending 
(will) that originally belonged to 
the stems. 

2. Will & shall. Tliere is the Eng¬ 
lish of the Englisli, & there is the 
English of those who repudiate that 
national name ; of the English of 
the English shall & zvill are the 
shibboleth, the number of those 
who cannot * frame to pronounce it 
right as they talk to us in the 
newspapers, best rev^eals to us the 
power in the English l*ress wielded 
by Scots & others who are not 
English. That power need not be 
grudged them, & it is perhaps pre¬ 
sumption to take for granted that 
shibboleth is better than sibboleth ; 
but the mere Englishman, if he 
reflects upon the matter at all, is 
convinced that his shall & will 
endows his speech with a delicate 
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precision that could not be attained 
without it, & serves more important 
purposes than that of a race-label. 

The idiom is a strange one, & under 
shall has been sufficiently illustrated 
to save those who may wish to 
acquire it some of the usual mis¬ 
takes. The general statement will 
be enough here that nearly all 
misuses are of will for the idiomatic 
shall, not of shall for will ; to which 
may be added a small selection of 
various common wrong forms, with 
references to the sections of shall ;— 

See SHALL, 1 

If we add too much to these de¬ 
mands we xvill be in grave danger 
of getting nothing./Wc are facing 
the consequences today, & will 
have to face them for many years to 
come in the affairs of Europe./We 
have no proper ])laee at the Corona¬ 
tion of King George, & would lay 
ourselves open to the gravest mis¬ 
understanding by departing, on tliis 
occasion, from the settled policy of 
our party. 

See SHALL, 2 

We would like to bring together 
two extracts (h aling with the effects 
of the Budget, on land./But at any 
rate wc would foci sorry to have 
missed anything that is told us of 
Edison in the biography. 

See SHALL, 3 

The Gold Medal of the Royal 
Astronomical Society will go to a 
foreigii astronomer, when this even¬ 
ing the Bresident of the Society will 
present if to Professor Max WoU. 

See SHALL, 4 

The Greeks will now decide whether 
their country shall continue to be 
a Monarchy or will become a Re¬ 
public./In a very few years we shall 
not remember, will scarcely care 
to impiire, what companies were 
included. 

Sec SHALL, 5 

The King has expressed a desire 
that on Sunday all flags will be 
flown at the masthead./It is in- 
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tended that the exterior scenes in no 
fewer than four different pictures 
will be taken before they return. 

WiUy, -ie. See -EY, -IE, -Y. 
wily makes wililij ; see -lily. 
wind, n. Words for wind, & names 
of particular winds, arc ai)t to be 
troublesome & to be confused with 
one another. The following words 
are in alphabetical order, & the 
definitions are those of tlie OKI), 
except where (for iviiid itself only) 
the OEl) was not available :— 
anti-trade wind. A wind that blows 
steadily in the opposite direction 
to the trade-wind, that is, in the 
northern hemisphere from S.W., & 
in southern hemisphere from N.W. 

bise. A keen dry N. or NNK. wind 
prevalent in Switzerland & the 
neighbouring parts of France, Ger¬ 
many, & Italy. 

blast. A strong gust of wind. 
blizzard. A furious blast of frost- 
wind <fe blinding snow. 
breath. A gentle blowing, a puff. 
breeze. A gentle or light wind. 
cloud-burst. A violent storm of 
rain, a ‘ waterspout 
cyclone, a. A storm in which the 
wind has a circular course, b. A 
hurricane or tornado of limited 
diameter & destructive violence, 
c. A system of winds rotating 
around a centre of minimum baro¬ 
metric pressure. 

draught. A current of air, esp. in 
a confined space, as a room or a 
chimney. 

John. A warm dry south wind 
which blows down the valleys on 
the north side of the Alps. 

gale. a. A wind of considerable 
strength, b. A gentle breeze. 
gust. A sudden violent rush or 
blast of wind. 

harmattan. A dry parching land- 
wind, which blows during December, 
January, & February, on the coast 
of Upper Guinea in Africa ; it 
obscures the air with a red dust-fog. 

hurricane. A name given primarily 
to the violent wind-storms of the 
West Indies, which are cyclones of 


diameter of from 50 to 1000 miles, 
wherein the air moves with a velocity 
of from 80 to 130 miles an hour 
round a central calm space, which 
with the whole system advances in 
a straight or curved track ; hence, 
any storm or tempest in which the 
wind blows with terrific violence. 

mistral. A violent cold north-west 
wind experienced in the Mediter¬ 
ranean provinces of France & neigh¬ 
bouring districts. 

monsoon. A seasonal wind pre¬ 
vailing in southern Asia & esp. in 
the Indian Ocean, which during the 
period from April to October blows 
approximately from the south-west, 
& from October to April from the 
north-east. 

sa?nifL The simoom. 
simoom. A hot, dry, sufloealing 
sand-wind which sweeps across the 
African & Asia! ic deserts at intervals 
during the spring & summer. 

sirocco. A hot blighting wind reach¬ 
ing Italy from Africa. 

s(juall. A sudden & violent gust, 
a blast or short sharp storm, of wind. 

storm. A violent disturbance of 
the atmosphere, manifested by high 
winds, ofU'u accompanied by heavy 
falls of rain, had, or snow, by 
thunder & lightning, & at sea by 
turbulence of the waves. Hence 
sometimes applied to a heavy fall 
of rain, hail, or snow, or to a viohait 
outbreak of thunder & lightning, 
unaccompanied by strong wind. 

tempest. A violent storm of wind, 
usually accompanied by a downfall 
of rain, hail, or snow, or by thunder. 

tornado, a. A very violent storm, 
affecting a limited area, in which the 
wind is constantly changing its 
direction or rotating ; loosely, any 
very violent storm of wind, a hur¬ 
ricane. b. On the west coast of 
Africa, a rotatory storm in which 
the wind revolves violently under 
a moving arch of clouds, c. In the 
Mississippi region of U.S., a destruc¬ 
tive rotatory storm under a funnel- 
shaped cloud like a waterspout, 
which advances in a narrow path 
over the land for many miles. 
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trade-wind. The wind that blows 
constantly towards the equator 
from about the thirtieth parallels, 
north & south ; its main direction 
in the northern hemisphere being 
from the north-east, & in the 
southern hemisphere from the south¬ 
east. 

typhoon, a. A violent storm or 
tempest occurring in India, b. A 
violent cyclonic storm or hurricane 
occurring in the China seas & 
adjacent regions, ehiclly during the 
period from July to October. 

waterspout, a. A gyrating column 
ol mist, spray, & water, produced 
by the action of a whirlwind on 
a portion of the sea & the clouds 
immediately above it. b. A sudden 
& violent fall of rain ; a cloudburst. 

whiff. A slight puff or gust of 
wind, a breath. 

zvhirlwind. A body of air moving 
rapidly in a circular or upward 
spiral course around a vertical or 
slightly inclined axis which has also 
a progressive motion over the sur¬ 
face of land or water. 

wind. Air in more or less rapid 
natural motion, breeze or gale or 
blast {Concise Oxf. Diet,), 
zephyr. A soft mild gentle wind or 
breeze. 

wind, verbs. Wind, wound, to 
twist &c. Wind, winded (or xvound), 
to blow (a horn). Wind, winded, 
to give breath to or exhaust the 
breath of. The two latter arc from 
the noun wind {wound being a 
natural corruption), & unconnected 
with the first. 

windward(s). See -'waiid(s). 
wine makes winy ; see Mute e. 
winning makes -est ; -er & -est, 4. 
winter. W. garden, re. quarters, w. 
solstice ; each should be tw'o words, 
unliyphened ; see Hyphens 3 B. 
For the w. of our discontent, see 
Irrelevant allusion. 

wire makes wirable, wiry ; see 
Mute e. Wire rope should be two 
words unhyphened ; Hyphens 3 B. 
wise, n. In the phrases in no wise, 
in any ivise, &c., wise should be a 


separate noun unhyphened ; see 
Hyphens, Group *From hand to 
mouth ; if in does not precede, 
there is no objection to any of the 
three forms 7io wise, no-wise, nowise. 

-WISE,-WAYS. 1. The ending-ways, 
or occasionally -way, is often used 
indifferently with -wise, & is very 
seldom the only form without one in 
-wise by its side—perhaps only in 
always. 2. In a few established 
words, -wise is alone, esp. clockwise, 
coastwise, likewise, otherwise, sun¬ 
wise. 3. In other established words 
both forms are used, as breadth-, 
broad-, end-, least-, length-, long-, 
no-, side-, slant-. 4. In words 
made for the occasion from nouns, 
as in Use it clubwise or pokerwise. 
Go crabwise or frogwise. Worn eloak- 
xeise or broochwise or chainwise. 
Placed studxcise or feneewise, -wise is 
now' much the commoner, 
wishful is a word chiefly used by 
those w'ho disa[»pTovc of the phrase 
ANXIOUS to, & it has consequently 
a certain faint of purism about it. 
If it should ever lose that, & come 
into general use, it would at once 
relieve anxious of a meaning that is 
open to ex(*eption, & provide 
desirous with a grammatically con¬ 
venient synonym ; compare desirous 
of doing with xvishful to do. In the 
mean time, xvishful (with its ludicrous 
suggestion of wistful) gives the reader 
a slight shock as he comes to it : 
We should recommend, a perusal of 
the whole article to those wishful to 
understand the real nature of the 
conflict. 

wistaria. So spelt, 
wit, n. See humour ; that the two 
are different names for the same 
tlung is no doubt still a popular 
belief; but literary critics at least 
should not allow themselves to 
identify the two, as in : It is to he 
doubted whether the author's gifts 
really do include that of humour. 
Two jests do not make a wit. 
wit, vb. Pres., imt, wottest ; past 
wist ; infill., to wit ; part, witting. 
See Wardour Street. 
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witch-. See wych-^ 
witenagemot. Pron. wi'tcnagimo't. 
with. Writers who have &3come 
conscious of the ill effect of as to & 
in the case of, casting about for a 
substitute that shall enable them 
still to pull something forward to 
the beginning of a sentence C The 
modern journalistic craving for im¬ 
mediate intelligibility ’ said Dr 
Henry Bradley), have lately hit 
upon with, which is sometimes 
found displacing of or some really 
appropriate preposition—a trick that 
should be avoided :— With pipes, as 
with tobacco, William Bragge was one 
of the most successful collectors./ 
Rollins, Blair, Parnell, Dyer, Grt^en] 
Collins has had his excellent editors, 
db we must suppose that the manu¬ 
script has finally disappeared ; but, 
with the others, ive suspect that the 
poems are extant./BecLd of pipes, of 
tobacco, the poems of the others. 

withal. See Wardour Street. 
withe, withy. Both spellings, & 
the monosyllabic as well as the 
disyllabic pronunciation, are in use. 
As against those who condemn the 
monosyllable as a novelty or an 
ignorance, there is the plural withs 
in the A. V. of Judg. xvi. 7. But 
probably withy, pi. -ies, is the best 
form for modern purposes, obviating 
uncertainty. 

without. 1. TF. = out?>idc. 2. W.~ 
unless. 3. Without or without. 4. 
Without hardly. o. Without him 
being. 0. Negative confusion. 

1. IP. = outside. Both as adverb 
{listening to the wind without ; clean 
within & without), & as preposition 
{is without the pale of civilization), 
the word retains this meaning ; but 
it is no longer for all styles, having 
now a literary or archaic sound that 
may be very incongruous. 

2. IP. = unless. No high efficiency 
can be secured without we first secure 
the hearty cooperation of the 30,000,000 
or so workers. The use is good old 
English, but bad modern English— 
one of the things that many people 
say, but few write ; it should be 


left to conscious stylists who can 
rely on their revivals’ not being 
taken for vulgarisms. 

3. Without . . . or without ... It 
can be done without any fear of his 
knowing it, or without other evil 
consequences. The well meant re¬ 
petition of without is not merely 
needless, but wrong. See or 4. 

4. Without hardly. The introduction 
of the vast new refineries has been 
brought about quickly, silently, dc 
ejfectively, db without the surround¬ 
ing community hardly being aware 
of what was happening. Again, like 
2, a common colloquialism, but, 
unlike it, one that should never 
appear outside spoken or printiHl 
talk ; the English for without hardly 
is almost without. 

5. Without him being. The word is 
peculiarly apt to usher in a Fusf.d 
PARTICIPLE, e. g. The formidable 
occasion had come db gone without 
anything dreadful happening. The 
fused participle is no worse after 
without than elsewhere, but those 
who arc prepared to eschew it 
altogether should take warning that 
without will sometimes try their 
virtue, so often does the temptation 
present itself; it is, for instance, 
a pure accident that the sentence 
quoted in 4 for a different point 
contains the fused participle without 
the community being aware. Escapes 
are usually not hard to find ; here 
‘ & nothing dreadful had happened 
or ‘ without any dreadful results ’, 
would do, but particular suggestions 
for a particular case are of little 
value ; the great thing is general 
readiness to abandon & recast any of 
one’s phrases that one finds faulty. 

6. Negative confusion. Like all 
negative & virtually negative words, 
without often figures in such absur¬ 
dities as :— It is not safe for any 
young lady to walk along the Span- 
iards-road on a Sunday evening by 
herself without having unpleasant 
remarks spoken as she passes along./ 
Rendering it jmssible for a Govern¬ 
ment to accept some at any rate of the 
recommendations of the Committee 
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without any loss of facey db least of 
uU without loss of ojjice. 

witticism. A Hybrid derivative. 
wive. See -ve(d). 
wizard. For W. of the Norths see 
Sobriquets. 

wizened, wizen, weazen. All three 
forms are or have been used as 
adjectives, but the first is now 
usual. The -en of rvizen & weazen 
is a p.p. termination, as well as the 
-ed of wizened. 

wizier. See vizier. 
wobble, wab-. The lirst is now the 
established spelling, 
wolf. See -ve(d). 
wolverene, -ine. The first appears 
to be aecepted. 

woman. For woman suffrage, as 
a phrase, see female)(woman. For 
chainvoman & chniTrnan, as applied 
to a woman, see Feminine dksiona- 
TioNS. Womankind, not womenkind, 
for the whole sex or women in 
general ; but womenkind is common 
for one's female relatives &e. 
womanly. See female, feminine. 
wonder. For / shouldnH w. if it 
didiCt rain, see not 4, & Sturdy 

INDEFENSIBI.ES. 

wood. Wood anemone is better as 
two separate words ; also, without 
question, wood pavement ; see Hy¬ 
phens 3 H. Woodbine, not -bind, 
IS the established form, esp. with 
Shakspere & Milton to maintain it. 
Tomorrow to fresh woods, not fields ; 
a pasture, by the way, is a field ; see 
Misquotation. 

wooden makes woodermess. 
woof, warp, web, weft. The ivnrp 
is a set of parallel threads stretched 
out ; the threads woven across & 
between these arc the rvoof or weft ; 
& the fabric that results is the web. 

wool makes, in British spelling, 
woollen, woolly, & in American 
woolen, woolly ; woollen is perhaps 
anomalous even by British standards 
(see -LL-, -L-), but is certainly 
established ; &, on its analogy, 

-woolled should be better than 
•wooled. 


woolly bear. No hyphen ; see 
Hypuens 3 B. 

WORD-PATRONAGE. Under SUPER¬ 
IORITY, the tendency to take out 
one’s words & look at them, to 
apologize for expressions that either 
need no apology or should be quietly 
refrained from, has been mentioned. 
To pat oneself on the back, instead of 
apologizing, for one’s word is a con¬ 
trary manifestation of the same 
weakness, viz self-consciousness ; 
it is rare, but perhaps deserves tliis 
little article all to itself : . . . propose 
to use their ]>owers to force a dissolu¬ 
tion. That is a contingency which has 
been adumbrated (to revive a word 
which has been rather neglected of 
late) ; hut thi^ is one more case in 
which we must be content to wait db see. 

work, vb. The disayipcarance of 
the form wrought is so manifest, yet 
so far from complete, that it is 
impossible to say from year to year 
where idiom still requires it & where 
it IS already archaic. A few sen¬ 
tences with bl ink> for wrought or 
worked will dlustratc. As the 
direction of jirogrcss is clear, pru¬ 
dence counsi'is falling in wnth it in 
good time. A coutemporaTy who 

-in brass. These things have - 

together for good. She - upon his 

feelings. This - infinite mischief. 

They have - their will. Con¬ 
science - within him. He - 

his audience into fury. When they 
were sufficiently - up. 

workaday is now displaced, wholly 
in the noun use, & for the most part 
as an adjective, by the normal 
workday, of whieli it is regarded as 
a slipshoil pronunciation to be used 
only as a genial unbending ; ‘ this 
workaday world ’ is still usual. 

working. W. capital, w. eerpenses, 
w. man, &c., should have no hyphens ; 
see Hyphens 3 B 

WORKING Sc STYLISH WORDS. 

Anyone who has not happened upon 
this article at a very early stage of 
his acquaintance with the book will 
not suppose that the word stylish ia 
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meant to be laudatory. Nor is it ; 
but neither is this selection of 
stylish words to be taken for a 
blacklist of out-&“Out undesirables. 
Many of them are stylish only when 
they are used in certain senses, being 
themselves in other senses working 
words ; e. g., antagonize is a working 
word for ‘ to arouse antagonism in 
the mind of’ or ‘make hostile’, 
though nothing if not stylish for 
‘ to oppose ’ ; categorij is a working 
word in the philosopher’s sense, 
though stylish as a mere synonym 
for class ; protagonist a working 
word for the one person upon whom 
the interest centres, but aggressively 
stylish for an advocate ; college 
stylish for school but tlie working 
word for—college. Others again, 
such as bodeful & deem is: dwell & 
maybe, lose their unhappy stylish 
air when they are in surioundings of 
their own kind, \%lK‘re they are not 
conspicuous like an escaped canary 
among the sparrov^s. 

What is to be deprecated is the 
notion that one can impio\e one’s 
style by using stylish words. Those 
in the list below, like hundreds of 
others, have, either iii certain senses 
or generally, plain homely natural 
companions ; the writer who prefers 
to one of these the stylish word for 
no better reason than Uiat he thinks 
it stylish, instead of improving his 
style, makes it stully, or pretentious, 
or incongruous. About the words 
in small capitals remarks bearing on 
the present subject will be found in 
their dictionary places :—- 


STYLISH 

ANGLE, Vb 
ANTAGONIZE 

assist 

beverage 

BODEFUL 

catarrh 

CATEGORY 

COLLATION 

COLLEGE 

comestibles 

COMMENCE 

comprise 


WORKING 

fish 

oppose 

help 

drink 

ominous 

cold 

class 

repast, meal 
school 

eatables, food 

begin 

INCLUDE 


STYLISH 

WORKING 

CRYPTIC 

obscure, mysterious 

deem 

think 

DESCRIPTION 

kind, sort 

DWELL 

live 

ENVISAGE 

face, confront 

FEASIBLE 

possible 

FORENOON 

morning 

MAYBE 

perhaps 

PORCELAIN 

china 

PROTAGONIST 

champion, advocate 

sunicient 

ENOUGU 

VIOLIN 

FIDDLE 


workless. In the article ’s incon¬ 
gruous some illustrations have been 
given of how the newspaper head¬ 
line is affecting tlie language ; see 
also w'ED. Worklcss gives another 
example. We have all known ‘ the 
unemployed ’ as long as we can 
remember. But unemployed fills up 
a good deal of headline ; something 
shorter is wanted, <fe worklcss is 
invented for the need. But, second¬ 
ly, worklcss by itself is shorter than 
the workless ; so workless is turned 
from an adjective into an indeclin¬ 
able plural noun—all to make 
possible sueli gems as : 

KENT WORKLESS WANT TO 
SEE PREMIER 

TO AH) WORKLESS 

world. All the w. <fc his wife is 
like the Psalmist ; it has been 
young & now is old ; see Worn-out 

UUMOUR. 

worldly. So spelt, not wordly ; but 
the mistake is common ; cf. un- 
wieldly for unwieldy. 

WORN-OUT HUMOUR. ‘ We are 
not amused ’ ; so Queen Victoria 
baldly state d a fact that was discon¬ 
certing to someone ; yet the thing 
was very likely amusing in its 
nature ; it did not amuse the person 
whose amusement mattered, that 
was all. The writer’s Queen Vic¬ 
toria is his public, & he would do 
well to keep a bust of the old Queen 
on his desk with the legend ‘ We are 
not amused ’ hanging from it. His 
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public will not be amused if he 
serves it up the small facetiae that it 
remembers long ago to have taken 
delight in. We recognize this about 
anecdotes, avoid putting on our 
friends the depressing duty of 
simulating surprise, & sort our stock 
into chestnuts & still possibles. 
Anecdotes are our pounds, & we 
take care of them ; but of the 
phrases that arc our pence we are 
more neglectful. Of the specimens 
of worn-out humour exhibited below 
nearly all have had point & liveliness 
in their lime ; but with every year 
that they remain current the pro¬ 
portion of readers who ‘ are not 
amused ’ to those wdio find them 
fresh & new inexorably rises. 

Such grammatical od(lities as much- 
If/ ; such puns as Bedfordshire & the 
Land of Nod ; such allusions as the 
(diapter on Snakes in Iceland ; such 

parodies as I'o - or not to -; 

such quotations as On - intent, 

or single blessedness, or suffer a sea 
change ; sueh oxymorons a^ The 
gentle art of doing something un¬ 
gentle ; such polysjdlabic uncouth- 
TH'ss as calling a person an individual 
or an old maid an unappropriated 
blessing ; such ni'cdless eufihemisms 
as unmentionables or a tabh-’s limbs ; 
such meioscs as the herringpond, or 
Epithets the reverse of complimentary, 
or ‘ some ’ as a superlative ; such 
playful archaisms as hight or yclept ; 

such legalisms as (the) said -, & 

the same, & this deponent ; sueh 
shiftings of application as innocent 
or guiltless of h.s, or of the military 
persuasion, or to spell ruin or discuss 
a roast foxvl or be too previous ; sueh 
metonymies as the leather & the 
ribbons for ball & reins ; such meta¬ 
phors as timberyard & sky-pilot & 
priceless ; sueh syllepses as in top- 
boots db a temper ; such happy 
thoughts as taking in each other's 
washing —with ail these we, i. e. the 
average adult, not only are not 
amused; we feel a bitterness, possi¬ 
bly because they remind us of the 
lost youth in which we could be 
tickled with a straw, against the 


scribbler who has reckoned on our 
having castes so primitive. 

worry. For inflexions see Verbs 

IN -IE &c., 6. 

worsen. See -en verbs. 
worship makes -ipped, -ipper, 
-ipping ; sec -P-, -pp-. 
worsted, n. Pronounce weibs-. 
worth)(worth while. In certain 
uses great confusion prevails, which 
can be cleared up with the aid of 
grammar. The important fact is 
that the adjective worth requires 
wliat is most easily described as an 
object ; it is meaningless to say 
This is worth, but sense to say This 
is worth sijcj)ence, or This is worth 
saying (i.e. the necessary expendi¬ 
ture of words), or This is worth while 
(i.c. the necessary expenditure of 
lime) ; but one such object satisfies 
its requirements, so that This is 
worth white saying, with the separate 
objt(*ts while & saying, is ungram¬ 
matical. A less essential point, 
which must nevertheless be realized 
if all is t(* be ef ar, is the doubt¬ 
ful nature of (he Jt that is often pre¬ 
sent in sentenees containing worth. 
Though This is xvorth while saying 
is wrong. It is xvorth while saying this 
is right, but again It (viz whatever 
has just Iiccti said) is xvorth while 
saying is wrong ; the last It is the 
ordinary pronoun, & this or that 
might have stood instead of it, but 
the It of It is worth while saying this 
is what is called the anticipatory it 
(see IT, 1, 2) & means not this or 
that, but saying this. In the follow¬ 
ing tabic, tliis source of confusion 
will be avoided, every it used being 
of tlie anticipatory kind. A & B 
are two faultless forms, B usually 
appearing not in the direct order, 
but with It ; C is another correct 
form, but slightly less idiomatic than 
A & B ; it, like B, is usually not in 
direct order, but with It. Of the 
a, h, c, forms, a is A spoilt by having 
worth while instead of worth, which 
means that worth has two objects ; 
ft is B spoilt by the verb say’s having 
no object, the cause being, as will 
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appear when we come to examples, 
the mistaking of an anticipatory it 
for something else ; c is C spoilt by 
worth^s having no object. 

A. Tliis is worth saying. 

B. To say this is worth while, or 
It is worth while to say this. 

C. Saying tliis is worth wliile, or 
It is worth while saying tliis. 

a. This is worth while saying. 
h. To say is worth wliile, or 
It is worth while to say. 
c. Saying this is worth, or 
It is worth saying this. 

The faults are obvious enough in 
these naked specimens, stripjied of 
disguising additions, exeejit possibly 
in by about which it must be remem¬ 
bered that the sentences are com¬ 
plete ones, & that there is nothing 
to be supplied as object to sarj. 

The earlier examples will be simjde, 
& it will sufTiee to give after each 
a small letter indicating the wrong 
type to which it belongs, a capital 
for the right type to wdiich it should 
be corrected :— A spare captairiy to 
take charge of any prize that might he 
worth ivhile turning into a raider 
{a. A)./Was not that a line worth 
while pursuing ? {a. A)./A problem 
which should be quite manageable—ij 
make up our muids that it is 
worth while tackling (a. A)./An ex¬ 
perience of weariness slashed with 
crowded hours of intensest life ; <0 it 
was worth xohile putting on record 
(a. A)./It is worth recalling Lord 
Salisbury's declaration in J8S5 that, 
if she yielded to pressure, we should 
consider ourselves released from our 
obligations (c. Ji)./Jt is worth tabu¬ 
lating the more irnporta?ii of matters 
thus communicated to us (c. B). 

The next two are clear examples of 
C, ife are given merely that the 
reader may try whether the conver¬ 
sion of them to B, by the change of 
harking & remarking to to hark & 
to remark does not produce more 
idiomatic English :— It is not often 
worth while harking back to a single 
performance a fortnight old./Jt is 
worth while remarking on Signor 
Nitti's very curious attitude toward 


the question of responsibility for the 
war. 

But of many sentences that are 
defensible as C it is open to doubt 
whether they are really C, or A gone 
wrong; these are sentences in 
wliich, while an anticipatory It is 
used, there are two possible views ot 
wdiat It stands for ; an example will 
first be examined. Sc some more on 
the same pattern wall show how 
common the type is. 

Jt is worth while remarking that the 
Greek National Anthem is really a 
very hiteresting dc harmonious air. 
Does It represent ‘ remarking . . . 
air or ‘ that . . . air ’ ? If the 
first, the direct form is (1) Remark¬ 
ing (2) that the Anthem is so-&-so 
(3) is worth while ; which is exactly 
C (1) Saying (2) tliis (3) is worth 
while. But if the second, the 
direct form is (1) That the Anthem 
is SO-&-SO (2) is worth while (3) 
remarking ; which spoils A (1) This 
(2) is worth (3) saying, by having 
worth while instead of worth. 

The reader will easily apply this to 
the three next examples. Each is 
defensible as a C, yet it may be 
doubted whether it was so meant, 
& also whether B {it may be worth 
while to recall See.) would not have 
been better. It is worth while 
pointing out that out of an electorate 
of nearly fourteen cl* a half millions 
no fezeer than four dc a quarter 
million votes were recorded in 1912 
for the Socialist candidates./Jt is 
worth zahile saying, if one thinks so, 
that Mr Kipling is a great writer, 
some of whose work will survive as 
long as anything contemporary xvith 
it./It may be worth zvhilc recalling 
that the most interesting account of the 
nmclist's visit to the little German 
capital is contained in his letter to 
George Henry Lewes. 

It may be asked, however, why 
a conversion of A should not be 
recommended, & only B be offered ; 
‘ A in the table is not provided with 
a conversion, wliich would be It is 
worth saying this ; was the omission 
an oversight ? ’ No, it was not; 
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that conversion is impossible because 
anticipatory it represents a deferred 
subject of is, whereas the this in 
the proposed conversion is object 
of saying & cannot be also subject 
of is. 

The only further point that needs 
special discussion is the complication 
sometimes introduced by a relative 
clause. The Chinese Labour Corps 
<Sc its organization was one of the side 
issues of the war which is well worth 
while to hear about. The skeleton of 
this, before subordination by the 
relative, is : The Corps was a side 
issue; to hear about this (issue) is 
worth while, or it is worth while to 
hear about this. Subordination by 
the relative should give accordingly 
either to hear about which is worth 
while, or which it is worth while to 
hear about. But the writer has 
taken that anticipatory it ( = to hear 
al>out which) for the ordinary pro¬ 
noun it ( = this issue), & has there¬ 
fore left it out because he sup[)oses 
it to mean only the same thing as 
the which that is to connect the 
clause ; the result is that his which 
is both subject to is (which he has 
deprived of its it) & object to about. 
Correct grammar would be A which 
is well worth hearing about, or B 
which it is well worth while to hear 
about, or C which it is well worth 
while hearing about. 

Some mixed examples now follow, 
with references to the table as be¬ 
fore, & with a note where it seems 
caHed for. In choosing between 
A & B or C, it is plain that A, being 
incapable of conversion, is disquali¬ 
fied for places where the worth part 
of the sentence cannot comfortably 
be deferred owing to the length of 
the other part or for other reasons:— 

In your excellent account of the late 

Miss - there is one omission, & it 

is worth filling it up {c. A). Observe 
that the first it is it anticipatory 
( = filling it up), & the second is the 
ordinary pronoun ( = the omission). 
When it is correeted to A, the first 
it becomes the pronoun=the omis¬ 
sion, & the second disappears ./On 
1351 B b 


that point it is worth quoting a passage 
from Mr CarrolVs election address 
(c. B)./Jt is worth adding its opinion 
upon the measures that Germany is 
taking {c. B or A)./It is worth 
dwelling on this method of approach 
to the characters (c. B)./lt is worth 
quoting the ‘ Echo de Paris ’, which 
was one of the journals which cried 
loudest for large reparations (c. B). 

worth-while. This attributive-ad¬ 
jective compound recently extracted 
from the phrase *■ is worth while * 
(a worth-while experiment from the 
experimerd was worth while) is at the 
' bcist of doubtful value ; &, having 
been seized upon as a Vogue-word, 
it is fast losing all precision of mean¬ 
ing : That motherhood is a full-time 
job all worth-while mothers will readily 
admit./.in attractive programme of 
w.-w. topics has b(cn arranged for 
discussion. 

worthy. The construction in which 
to. was treated like xvorlh & like, 
governing a noun (in words worthy 
the occasion, a deed worthy remem¬ 
brance, without of), is now rare, & 
appropriate only in exalted contexts. 

would. The very common misuses 
of would for should are dealt with 
under will \ b, & more fully under 
SUALL. A few specimens, in all of 
which would is wrong, arc here 
given to enable those who doubt 
their mastery of the idiom to test 
it : If we were to go on borrowing 
money in this country zve would keep 
the position of the unemployed better 
ivhile borrowing, but we w'ould have 
to pay fur it./If we could but hear 
zvhat post-Georgians will heeve to say 
on the matter we w^ould be even less 
inclined to value Georgian criticism./ 
We would like to see a little less talk 
about Constantine./He might well 
nave struck such a blow as we would 
have felt to the quick./1 would feel 
safer in backing England had their 
hatting not been so disappointing in 
the first Test. 

wove, p.p., instead of the usual 
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wov€n,is chiefly in commercial terms, 
as wave paper, hard-wave fabrics, 
wire-wove, 

wraitho Pronounce the plural -ths ; 
see -TH & -DU. 

wrapt, wrapped, rapt. See rapt for 
the confusion between tiie English 
adjective made from Latin raptus & 
the p.p. of Tvrap. It might perhaps 
be well if the form wrapt could be 
abandoned, so that wnters would 
have to make up their minds between 
rapt & wrapped. 

wrath, wrathful, wroth. It is very 
desirable that dilierentiation should 
be clearly established. The OED 
should be consulted on tlie liistory of 
these words ; but it may safely be 
said (1) that many people ignore the 
existence of wroth & treat wrath as 
both noun & adjective, pronouncing 
it always rawth, <& (2) that the 
useful arrangement would be for 
wrath to be noun onlY = anger <fc 
pronounced rawth, & for wroth to be 
the adjective = angry & pronounced 
roth. This does not put wrathful 
out of use ; it is the attributive 
adjective, & wroth is the predicative : 
A wrathful god, but God was wroth. 
For wroth, the pronunciation roth 
is better not only than rawth, but 
also than r6th, because much more 
easily distinguishable from the rawth 
of wrath. 

wreath. Pronounce the plural 
-dhz ; see -th & -dh for this, & for 
wreathe, vb. 

wrestle. Pronunciation, silent t. 

wrick. See crick, 

wrinkle makes wrinkly', see Mute e. 

wristband. Pronounce rl'zband. 

write. 1. W. with personal object. 
2. Writ large. 

1. W. with personal object. In 
I will write you the result, there are 
two objects, (direct object) the re¬ 
sult, & (indirect object) you. In 
literary English, an indirect object 
is used after write only if there is 
also a direct object, but the direct 


object may be used without an 
indirect ; that is, 1 will write the 
result, & 1 will write you the result, 
are idiomatic, but 1 will write you 
soon, or about it, is not ; if a direct 
object IS wanting, the person written 
to must be introduced by to : 1 will 
write to you about it. We wrote you 
yesterday. Please write us at your 
convenience, &c., are established in 
commercial use, but avoided else¬ 
where. The following from a novel 
is to be condemned : The Lady 
Henrietta, she who was to keep him 
out of Arcadia, tf* who believed him 
to be in Cannes or Mentone, wrote him 
regularly through his bankers, <£■ once 
in a while he wrote her. 

2. Writ large. The famous line 
New Presbyter is but old Priest writ 
large (Milton, Sonnet On the New 
Forcers of Fonscicnce . . .) owes its 
fame to its double sense ; priest & 
presbyter being derived alike from 
Greek presbuteros, the second word 
is literally a larger writing of the 
first ; ik, metaphorically, a presbyU.r 
turns out to be a priest, only nuTc 
so. Nowadays, whenever a reform 
disappoints, the new state is said to 
be the old writ large ; but, as cir¬ 
cumstances seldom allow the literal 
sense as well as the other, some 
wrong is done to the inventor of the 
phrase by blunting its jioint. 

wrong is one of the words whose 
adverbial use should be remem¬ 
bered ; did his sum wrong is better 
than with wrongly, but ef. a wrongly 
done sum. Sec Unidiomatic -ly. 

wroth. See wrath. 

wrought. See work. 

wry makes wrycr, wryest, wryly, 
wryness, wryish ; see dry. 

wych-, wich-, witch-, in w.-elm &c. 
The first & third forms are those 
usually seen, though the second best 
represents the earliest spelling wicc 
( = drooping). Of the current forms 
wych- has the real advantage of not 
suggesting connexion with witches, 
& is recommended. 

Wykehamist. So spelt. 
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X 

-X, as French plural. It is still 
usual, in various degrees, to wnte 
-X instead of the English -s in the 

lurals of words in -eau & -eu 

orrowed from French, the pro¬ 
nunciation being -z, as in English 
plurals. It is to be hoped that some 
day all of these that arc in familiar 
English use will be anglicized with 
-s ; but a list of the chief words, 
here given in the plural in order 
that the reader may judge of their . 
looks, is admittedly forbidding : ! 
adieus ; beaus ; chateaus ; Ham- | 
beaus ; plateaus ; portmanteaus ; ; 
rondeaus ; rouleaus ; trousseaus, i 
The fact, however, that purlieu, 
which has all the air of a French 
word without being one, looks right 
with the plural -s {purlieus) because 
we are used to it suggests that { 
courage with the others might soon ‘ 
be rewarded. Phrases such as Jeux 
de joie & jeux d'esprit would 
naturally keep their French -x, & so ' 
would any single words whose | 
anglicization was so far from accom- i 
phshed that the plural was still j 
pronounced like the singular,without ' 
the sibilant ; that is hardly true of 1 
any of the list above ; we say not | 
‘ bd like Brummell ’, but ‘ boz like i 
Brummell & ‘ all portmantoz will 
be opened not ‘ all portmanto . . 

xebec. Pronounce ze'bfek or zibd'k. 

-XION, -XIVE. About certain nouns, 
especially connexion, deflection, in¬ 
flexion, & reflection, there is a doubt 
whether they should be spelt with 
-xion or -ction, & the adjectives in 
-ive arc also concerned. The forms 
conneocion, deflexion, inflexion, & 
reflexion, arc all called by the OED 
the ‘ etymological spellings ’. In the 
first place, each is derived from an 
actual Latin noun in -xio, the change 
to English -ction being due partly 
to the influence of the verbs connect 
& de-y in-, re-, fleet, & partly to that 
of the multitude of English nouns 
in -tion ; & secondly, a vast majority 
of nouns in -ion were formed from 


the p.p. stem & not from the present 
stem of Latin verbs, so that flecto 
flex-y & necto nex-, would be ex¬ 
pected to use flex- & nex- as the 
basis of their -ion nouns. As a few 
Latin nouns in -io were nevertheless 
formed from present stems, e. g. 
oblmio, the philological lapse is of 
no great importance. It may be 
well to retain the x in connexion & 
inflexion, in which it has by no 
means gone out of use, though the 
earlier connexive has been displaced 
by connective. For reflection & re¬ 
flexion, reflective & reflexive, with 
which attempts at differentiation 
have had unequal success, see the 
separate articles. 


-Y. For the sufhx used in making 
adjectives from nouns {slaty &c.), 
as It affects spelling, see -ey & -y in 
adjectives. For the diminutive 
suiiix {Johnny, doggie, &c.), see -ey, 
-IE, -y, in diminutives. 

yacht. So spelt. 

yager. The form now usual is the 
German word Jiigcr itself. 

yahoo. See faun. 

Y & I were in older English writing 
freely interchanged ; that general 
liberty has long been abandoned, 
but there are still a few words in 
which usage varies or mistakes are 
common ; they are, in the spelling 
here recommended ; cider, cipher ; 
GYPSY ; Lihya^n) ; lichgate ; My- 
tilcne ; pygmy ; sibyl & Sibyl; siu- 
labub : siT.VAN & Silvanus ; siphon ; 
siren ; stile (in hedge) & style (man¬ 
ner); stimy; tiler (in free-masonry): 
TIRE (of wheel); tiro ; WYcn-elm. 

In Libya, sibyl, & Mytilene, the 
right spelling is indisputable, but 
i with the same sound in successive 
syllables it is difficult to remember 
which is i & which y ; even those 
who have read Herodotus & Thucy¬ 
dides are often fain to visualize the 
Greek words before they feel safe. 
In cypher, lychgate, syllabub, sylvan, 
syphon, syren, & tyro, the intrusive 
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y is probably due to a vague feeling 
that an unEnglish-looking word is 
all the better for a little aggravation 
of its unEnglishness. In tyler & tyre 
differentiation may have been at 
work, but without need ; & on tyre 
it may be added that in some 
people’s opinion to say that tire is 
the American spelling is a sufficient 
reason for our using tyre ; on the 
contrary, agreement between Eng¬ 
lish & American spelling is much to 
be desired wherever it is practicable. 
In gipsy & pigmy, we have dissimi¬ 
lation, again without need ; for if 
invisibility can carry five is, these 
can surely do with two t/s. But the 
lact that slimy & stymie, not stymy, 
are the usual forms illustrates the 
power of dissimilation ; & it may be 
guessed that the y starts in the 
oftener used stymied, in which the 
necessary i of the second syllable 
tends to produce y in the first ; 
with this compare the greater fre¬ 
quency of the correct y in gypsies 
pygmies than in gypsy & pygmy. 
On the words in the list that are in 
small capitals, further remarks will 
be found in the separate articles. 

yankeefied. See -fied. 

yclept. See Worn-out humour. 

y«. The pronunciation of this is 
the, not ye, the y being not our 
letter, but a representation of the 
obsolete single letter (I?, called thorn) 
now replaced by th. 

year. Phrases such as last year, 
next year, may be either nouns or 
adverbs {Next year may be warmer ; 
We may have warmer weather next 
year) ; they should not be both at 
once, as in : Disquiet will be caused 
in Tariff Reform circles by the 
announcement that in the quinquen¬ 
nium ending & including last year 
Canada has borrowed the enormous 
sum of over six hundred million 
dollars from this country. The ‘ last 
year ’ that the quinquennium in¬ 
cluded was a noun ; the *■ last year ’ 
tliat the quinquennium ended was 
an adverb ; indeed, far from the 
quinquennium’s ending the year, 


the year ended the quinquennium. 
It is the same kind of mistake as 
making one word serve twice in two 
different cases, for which see, e. g., 
THAT REL. PRON. 5. 

yearly. See -lily 2. 

ye(a)sty. The spelling & pronun¬ 
ciation yesty, still alive up to the 
19th c., are regarded by the OED 
as now obsolete. 

yelk, yolk. ‘ The spelling yelk 
appears to have ceased to lx* fre¬ 
quent since the third quarter of the 
19th century, but it is found in 
recent scientific & technical works ’ 
—OED. 

yellow. Y. fever, y. jacket, y. 
jaundice, y. ochre, all two words 
without hyphen ; see Hyphens 3 B. 
In ycllow-{h)ammeT, it cannot be 
said with safety either that h is due 
to ignorant assimilation by popular 
etymology to hammer, or that the 
absence of h is mere h-dropping ; 
each form has an etymological 
theory on its side, & OED says that 
both forms ‘ are historically justi¬ 
fiable ’. The only reason for resist¬ 
ing the prevalent h is thus removed. 

yen. PI. the same. 

yeoman. Yeoman service & yeo^ 
man's sen^ice arc both in use. 

yes. PI. yeses. 

yester-. Other combinations than 
yesterday are incongruous except in 
verse or in designedly poetic prose. 
It is true that yestereve is shorter 
than yesterday evening, but the 
saving of space is paid for by the 
proof that one has no literary sense. 

yet. 1. Inversion. 2. Illogical 
pregnant use. 

1. Inversion. The tendency of yet 
to inspire foolish inversions has been 
specially treated in Inversion under 
the heading Yet, Especially, liaihcr. 
The effect of ill-timed rhetoric that 
attends it is obvious in : Mr 
Domville-Fife does not recommend 
South America to the Englishman 
with small capital desirous of settling 
on the land & living on his own 
labour. Yet are there Englishmen 
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so settled—in the Argentine & in 
Chilcy for instance. 

2. Illogical pregnant use. When 
yet is used to point a contrast, the 
opposition between the fact it intro¬ 
duces & that which has gone before 
should be direct clear. Examples 
of failure in this respect must 
necessarily be of some length ; some 
simpler specimens of a rather similar 
kind will be found under but 3. 
In each of those that follow it will 
be noticed that the particular fact 
with w’liieh the Yet sentence is in 
contrast is by no means the essential 
contents of the pre\ious sentence, 
but has to be got out of it at the 
cost of some thought. We confess 
to being surprised at the line taken 
by the railvoaymcn ai Crave with 
reference to Colonel Yorke's conclu¬ 
sion that the Shrewsbury disaster 
occurred through the engine-driver 
having momentarily fallen asleep. 
Yet at a meeting the Crewe railwaymen 
are very indignant at the suggestion^ 
db denounce Colonel Yorke as an 
Army officer who does not understand 
the real working of railways. Here 
the Yet fact is that the men arc 
indignant. What is that in contrast 
with ? Ajjparently with the eor- 
rectness of Colonel Yorke’s con¬ 
clusion ; but, though many other 
things not in contrast with their 
indignation can be got out of the 
sentence, the correctness of the 
cpnclusion is inferable only from the 
newspaper’s surprise at tlie men’s 
indignation at the conclusion. If 
yet were omitted, the second sen¬ 
tence would come in logically 
enough as an explanation of what 
the men’s * line ’ referred to had 
actually been. 

Sir, —1 doubt if su^ient attention 
has been drawii to the injustice of 
throwing on the landlord in whose 
house they happen to be resident the 
cost of a large additional insurance 
benefit for those who are sick. Yet, 
under Clause 51, a sick tenant would 
be able to live rent free for a year at 
the expense of his or her landlord. 
This is a less glaring case. The 


essence of the Yet sentence is that 
a tenant has power to injure a land¬ 
lord. What is that in contrast 
with ? with the fact that justice 
would protect landlords ; that is, 
not with the main sentence preced¬ 
ing, which is a statement of why the 
writer is writing, but with a mere 
inference from a noun that occurs 
in it, viz injustice. As in the first 
example, the logical work of the 
second sentence is to explain the 
nature of a noun contained in the 
first, viz (again) injustice, but an 
explanation is presented in the guise 
of an opposition ; the sentence 
would do its work properly if yet 
were omitted. 

Yiddish is not a kind of Hebrew, 
but a kind of German. As miscon¬ 
ception is common, the OED de¬ 
finition follows : The language used 
by Jews in Europe & America, 
consisting mainly of German (orig. 
from the Middle Rhine area) with 
admixture (according to local or 
individual usage) of Balto-Slavic 
words, printed in Hebrew char¬ 
acters. 

yodel, vb, has -lied, -lling; -ll-, -l-. 
yoke, vb, makes -kable; see Mute e. 
yokel makes yokelish ; -ll-, -l-, 2. 
yon. See Waruour Street. 
Yorkshire pudding. No hyphen ; 
see IIvPHP'.NS 3 R. 

young. For Y. Chexialier, Y. Pre¬ 
tender, sec Sobriquets. 

yours. For misuses in place of 
your, see Absolute possessives. 
For epistolary uses, Letter forms. 
youth. Plural pron.-dhz; -TH&-DH. 


Zarathustrian. Sec Zoroastrian. 
Zeitgeist. Pronounce tsi'tgist. 
zemstvo. PI. ~os ; see -o(e)s 6. 
zephyr. Sec wind, n. 
zero. PI. -os ; see -o(e)s 3. 

ZEUGMA. PI. -as or -ata. The 
meaning of the word & its relation to 
syllepsis are explained under syl¬ 
lepsis in Technical terms. Inten- 
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tioiial use of these figures has been 
so much overdone as to be now 
a peculiarly exasperating form of 
Worn-out humour. To judge from 
the few specimens below, it is un¬ 
fortunately still in favour with 
dramatic critics. The first example 
is perhaps not of the intentional 
kind meant to amuse, & is, as an 
established formula, hardly realized 
to be a syllepsis. Sir Charles Wilson 
((/.), the newly elected member for 
Central Leeds, took the oath & his 
seat./Air Basil Sydney played the 
Duke quite ably; & the Hood of 
flowers enthusiasm xvas terrific./ 
Half-clad stokers toiled in an atmo¬ 
sphere consisting of one part air to 
ten parts mijeed perspiration, coal- 
dust, & profanity./.In// the rest was 
Miss McCarthy playing parody with 
languor, washing clothes with hap¬ 
piness & Pears’ soap, dL* playing the 
business man with energy,/Impas- 
S'ively malignant Chinamen scramble 
after each other in hot haste, <f* three- 
line iiaragraphs. 

zigzag, vb, has -gged, -gging ; -c;-, 

zinc, n. & vb. Inflexions & deriva¬ 
tives giv’e trouble with spelling & 
pronunciation. The forms zinced & 
zincing are obviously wrong ; cf., 
from nouns in -c, trafficking, mim¬ 
icked, panicky, picnicker, bivouacked ; 
the c, clearly, is not allowed to come 
before the English suffixes -ing, -cd, 
-er, & -y, the change of sound to s 
being before them intolerable ; zinc 
differs from traffic & the others in 
having a consonant before the c 
instead of i or a, & the natural 
result of that is that zinked & 
zinking are better than zincked, 
zincking. Before classical sullixes, 
as there is, on the other 

to the s sound, 


for which compare cynicism, criti¬ 
cism; classicist, rubricist ; & in 

physicist by the side of physicked & 
physicking we have a proof of this 
distinction between the English & 
the classical suffixes when attached 
to the same word. The forms should 
therefore be (with c pronounced as s 
before i, according to the regular 
custom) : zinked ; zinking ; zinkish ; 
zinky ; but zincic ; zinciferous ; 
zincify ; zinco- ; zincoid. 

Zingaro. Fern, -ara ; pi. -ari. 
zithem. See citiirrn. 
zodiac. A dictionary definition 
may be quoted as likely to be 
j useful :—A belt of the heavens 
outside which the sun *fe moon & 

I major planets do not pass divided 
crosswise into twelve equal areas 
called sig7is of the z. each named 
after a zodiacal constellation former¬ 
ly but not now contained in it (signs 
of the z. : Aries or Ram, Taurus or 
Bull, Gemini or Twins, C'ancer or 
Crab, Leo or Lion, Virgo or Virgin, 
Libra or Balance or Scales, Scorpio 
or Scorpion, Sagittarius or Archer, 
Capricornus or Capricorn or Goat, 
Aquarius or Water-carrier, Pisces 
or Fishes). 

zoUverein, Pronounce tsodferin. 
Zoo. See Curtailed words. 
Zoroastrian, Zarathustrian. For 
the substitution of Zarathustra &c., 
sec Didacticism, & Mahomet. 

Zulu. For pronunciation see u, 4. 
zwieback. Pronounce tswe'balik. 

- ZZ-. In buz{z), fiz{z), quiz, & 
zvhiz{z), friz{z) there is no need for a 
second z, & when it apjicars it is doubt¬ 
less due to the influence of inflected 
forms like buzzer, quizzed, & whizzing, 
in which it serves to show that i & ii, 
not i & u, are the sounds ; buz, fiz, 
quiz, & whiz, are recommended. 
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